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i.  145 

i.  616 

.  ii.  148, 188 

i.  179 

i.  380 

i.  47 

i.  475 

i.  184 ;  ii.  28Q 

i.  239 

i.  668 

i.  648 

i.  880 

i.  380 

i.380 

i.  190 

i.880 

ii.  168 

ii.  177 

i.  183 


..  8, 
XX.  9, 
xxii.  6, 
xxiii.  4, 
xxiii.  6, 
xxiv.  6, 

XXV.  1, 

XXV.  7, 
XXV.  10, 
XXV.  10,  11, 
XXV.  18, 

XXYi.  1, 

xxvi.  4, 
xxvi.  9, 10, 
xxvii.  3, 
xxvii.  10, 
xxvii.  14, 

•  •  •      o 

xxviu.  8, 
xxviii.  9, 
xxix.  9, 
XXX.  5, 
XXX.  6,  7, 
xxxi.  5, 
xxxi.  15, 
xxxi.  22, 
xxxii.  1, 
xxxii.  1,  2, 
xxxii.  5, 
xxxii.  6, 
xxxiii.  6, 


xxxiii.  13, 
xxxiii.  22,      . 
xxxiv.  6, 
xxxiv.  7, 
xxxiv.  14, 
xxxiv.  16, 
xxxiv.  16,  16, 
xxxiv.  22, 
xxxvi.  1, 
xxxvi.  6, 
xxxvi.  7, 
xxxvi.  9, 
xxxviii,  1, 
xxxviii.  4, 
xxxix.  6, 
xxxix.  6, 
xxxix.  7, 
xxxix.  9. 
xxxix.  12, 
xxxix.  18, 
xl.  8, 
xl.  6, 


vm. 


TABLES. 


Chap.          P8AL1U.  Vol 

xl.  7, 8.  ...  i.  488 

xl.  10, 11,  ...  i.  476 

xl.  12,  ...  1. 68 

xli.  4,  ...  ii.  168 

xlii.  4,  ...  i.  642 

xlu.  6,  ...  i.  484 

xliy.  S,  ...  ii.  208 

xHt.  20,  21,  ...  ii.  176 

xl?.  6,  ...  i.  116 

xlv.  7,  ...  i.  429 

xly.  8,  ...  ii.  686,  660 

xlv.  10,  ...  i.  10 

xl?i.  1,  2,  ...  i.  602 

xlvi.  6,  ...  ii.  288 

xlvii.  4,  ...  ii.  207 

xlvui.  10,  ...  ii  188 

xlix.  6,  7,  ...  i.  882 

xlix.  10,  14,  ...  i.  882 
1.16,           ii.  168,176;  695 

11. 1,  ...  i.  642 

Ii.  4,  ...     ii.  48,  228 
U.  6,        i.  214 ;  ii.  164,  640 

U.  10,  ...  i.  268 

U.  12,  ...  i.  246 

U.  16,  ...  ii.  177 

Ii.  17.  ...  ii.  164 

lu.  6,  ...  ii.  174 

lU.  8,  ...  i.  881 

liii.  1,  ...  i.  47 

Iv.  22,  ...  i.  189 

Iv.  22,28,  ...  -1.881 

Wi.  9,  ...  ii.  167 

lix.  10,  ...  i.  268 

Ix.  12,  ...  ii.  197 

Ixii.  8,  ...  ii.  149 

Ixii.  9,  ...  i.  260 
lxui.8,             i.498;ii.ll7 

Ixv.  1,  ...  ii.  180 

IxT.  2,  ...  ii.  169 

Ixv.  4,  ...  ii.  208 

Ixviii.  20,  ...  ii.  264 

Ixix.  4,  ...  i.  489 

IxU.  21,  ...  ii.  669 
Ixix.  28,           i.  882 ;  ii.  249 

Ixxli.  8,  ...  i.  889 

Ixxii.  11,  ...  ii.  860 

Ixxiii.  2,  8,  ...  i.  881 

Ixxiii.  8, 4,  ...  ii.    80 

Ixxiii.  16, 17,  i.  881 

Ixxiii.  26,  ...  i.  889 

Ixxiv.  9,  ...  i.  426 

Ixxv.  6,  7,  ...  i.  178 

Ixxvii.  9,  ...  i.  486 

Ixxyii.  11,  ...  i.  496 

Ixxviii.  8,  ...  i.  288 

Ixxviii,  86,  87,  ii.  681 

lxxviii.60,  ...  i.296 

Ixxviu.  67,  ...  i.  296 

Ixxviii.  67,  68,  ii.  209 

Ixxviii.  70, 71,  i.  296 

Ixxix.  18,  ...  ii.  16 

Ixxx.  1,  ...  ii.  284 


Chap.           PSALMB.  Vol 

Ixxx.  8,  ...  i.  498 

Ixxx.  4,  ...  ii.  164 

Ixxx.  17,  ...  i.  296 

Ixxxii.  1,  ...  ii.  666 

Ixxxii.  8,  4,  ...  ii.  668 

Ixxxii.  6,  ...  i.  406 

Ixxxiv.  2,  i.  889 ;  ii.  286 

Ixxxvi.  2,  ...  ii.  164 

Ixxxvi.  6,  ...  i.  496 

Ixxxvi.  11,  ...  i.  269 

Ixxxviii.  7,  ...  ii.  666 

Ixxxix.  8,  4,  ...  ii.  296 
Ixxxix.  80, 88,  i.  664 :  ii.  802 

Ixxxix.  86,  87,  i.  427 

xc.  4,  ...  i.  607 

xc.  7, 9,  ...  i.  666 

xc.  11,  ...  i.  664 

xd.  1,  ...  i.  189 

xci.  2, 6,  ...  i.  198 

xci.  11, 12,  ...  i.  146 

xci.  14,  ...  i.  848 

xci.  16,  ...  ii.  160 

xcU.  6,  ...  i.  881 

xcii.  6,  ...  i.  68 

xcii.  12, 14,  ...  i.881 

xciii.  6,  ...  i.  67 

xciv.  11,  ...  i.244;ii.74 

xciv.  12, 18,  ...  i.  666 

xcv.  7,  ...  i.  478 

xcv.  8,  ...  i.  288 

xcvii.  10, 11,...  i.  880 

xcix.  6.  i.  108 ;  ii.  286 
c.  8.                 i.266;ii.207 

ci.  4, 6,  ...  ii.  669 

ci.  8,  ...  ii.  660 

cii.  17, 18,  ...  ii.  117 

cii.21,  ...  ii.  117 

cii.  26,  28,  ...  i.  880 

ciii.  8,  ...  i.  496 

ciii.  17.  ...  i.  880 

ciii.  20,  ...  ii.  190 

civ.  2,  ...  i.  61 

civ.  8,  ...  i.  61 

civ.  8, 4,  ...  i.  178 

civ.  16,  ...  ii.  82 

civ.  27,80,  ...  i.  172 

cv.  4,  ...  ii.  286 

cv.  6,  ...  ii.  208 

cv.  25,  ...  i.  201,268 

ovi.  8,  ...  ii.  118 

cvi.  4, 6,  ...  ii.  284 

cvi.  80,  81,  ...  ii.  109 

cvi.  87,  ...  ii.  486 

cvi.  46,  ...  i.  270 

cvi.  47,  ...  ii.  177 

cvii.  16,  ...  i.  442 

cvii.  25,  ...  i.  178 

cvii.  29,  ...  i.  178 

cvii.  40,  ...  i.  288,  268 

ex.  1.  ...  i.  428 
ex.  4,  i.  801,  890,  481 ;  u. 

607,648 


Ohav.        Psalms.  Vol 

ox.  6.  ...  L  481 

cxi.  10,  ...  i.  268,  492 

exit  1,  ...  ii.  118 

cxii.  6,  ...  i.  390 

cxii.  9, 10,  ...  i.  890 

cxiii.  6,  6,  ...  i.  177 

cxiii.  7,  ...  i.  67 
cxv.  3,     i.  174,  202;  ii.  265 

cxv.  4,  ...  i.  98 

cxv.  8,  ...  i.  94 

cxvi.  1,  ...  ii.  177 

cxvi.  7,  ...  i.  485 

cxvi.  12,  18,  ...  ii.  177 

cxvi.  15,  i.  879,  882,  678 

cxvii.  2,  ...  L  476 

cxviii  6,  ...  i.  193 

cxviu.  18,  ...  i.  668 

cxviii.  26, 26,  i.  295 

cxix.  10,  i.  244  ;  ii.  496 

cxix.  18,  ...  L  241 

cxix.  84,  ...  i.  244 

cxix.  86,  ...  i.  259 

cxix.  41,  ...  i.  496 

cxix.  71,  ...  i.  668 

cxix.  76,  ...  u.  70,  180 

cxix.  106,  ...  i.309 

cxix.  112,  ...  i.  288 

cxix.  183,  ...  i.  260 

cxxi.  4,  ...  ii.  148 

cxxx  8,  ...  ii.  61,  117 

cxxx.  4,  i.  610 ;  U.  101 

oxxxi.  1,  2,    ...  ii.  14 

cxxxii.  7,  ...  ii.  286 

cxxxii.  11,  ...  i.  412 

cxxxii.  13, 14,  ii.  2^4,  296 

cxxxiii.  3,  ...  i.  389 

cxxxv.  15,  ...  i.  93 

cxxxvi.  25,  ...  i,  179 

cxxxviii.2,    ...  i.476 

cxl.  18,  ...  i.  380 

oxU.2,  ...  ii.  161,  618 

cxiii.  6,  ...  i.  389 

cxlu.  7,  ...  ii.  174 
cxliU.  2,    i.  804 ;  ii.  62,  85, 

117, 158 

oxliii.  6,  ...  i.  496 

cxUv.  16,  ...  i.  874 

cxlv.  8,  7,  ...  i.  68 

cxlv.  8,  9,  ...  i.  496 

cxlv.  9,  ...  i.  66 

cxlv.  18,  ...  ii.  148, 160 

cxlv.  19,  ...  ii.  159 

cxlvi.  9,  ...  i.  177 

cxlvU.  10, 11,  i.  281 

cxlvii.  20,  ...  ii.  209 


ill.  11, 12, 

J  T  AXbOC 

U.20 

viii.  16, 16, 

ii.  668 

viii.  22, 

i.428 

ix.  10, 

i.492 

X.7,  ' 

i.882 

TABLES. 


IX. 


Chap.       Proterbs.       Vol. 

X.  12,  ...     i.  562,  567 

ziL  14,  ...  ii.  120 

xii.  28.  ...  ii.  118 

xiii.  18,  ...  ii.  120 

»▼.  21,  ...  ii.  118 

xiv.  26,  ...  ii.  87 

XT.  8,  ...  ii.  79 

XTi.  1,  ...  i.  177 

xri.  2,  ...  ii.  64 

XTi.  4,  ...  iL  281 

XTi.  6,  ...    i.  662,  568 

XTi  9,  ...  i.  186 

XTi.  12,  ...  ii.  660 

XTi.  14,  ..  ii.  675 

XTL  83,  ...  i.  178 

XTii.  14,  ...  ii.  660 

XTii.  16,  ...  ii.  660 

XTiii.  10,  i.  121;  ii.  159 

xix.  17,  ...  u.  125 

XX.  7,  i.  888 ;  ii.  117 

9,  ...  ii.  70 

12,  ...  i.  270 

24,  ...  i.  177 

26,  ...  ii.  660 

XX.  28,  ...  ii.  661 

xxi.  1,  ...  i.  270 

xxi.  2,  ...  ii.  64 

xxu.  28,  ...  i.  10 

xxiT.  21,  ...  ii.  668 

xxiT.  24,  ...  ii.  660 

xxT.  2,  ...  ii.  205 

xxT.  4,  6,  ...  ii.  660 

XXT.  21,  ..  i.  859 

XXT.  27,  ...  ii.  204 

xxTi.  10.  ...  ii.  229 

xxTiii.  2,  ...  ii.  672 

xxTiii.  14,  ...  i.  489 

xix.  18,  ...  i.  178 

xxix.l8,  ...  i.  5 

XXX.  4,  ...  i.  422 

XXX  6,  ...  i.  488 

6,  ...  ii.  426 


£CCLBSIA8TE8. 

iii.  19,  ...     ii.  602 

Tu.  29,  ...     i.  217 

ix.  1,  i.  502;  ii.  72 

ix.  4,  ...     ii.  265 

ix.  6, 6,  ...     ii.  172 

xU.  7,  ...     i.  160 

SoHO  or  Solomon. 

T.  8,  ...     ii.  102 


Chap. 
i.  18, 
i.  19, 20, 

•  •  •      4 

m.  1, 
iT.  1, 

T.8, 
T.  10, 

T.26, 
Ti.  4, 

Tl.  6, 

Ti.  9, 
Ti.  9, 10, 

Til.  4, 

Tii.  14, 
Tiii.  12, 
Tiii.  14, 
Tiii.  16, 
Tiii.  17, 
ix,  6, 


X.  6, 
xi.  2, 
xi.  4, 

XI.    9,  ... 

xi.  10, 
xii.  1, 
xiT.  1, 
xiT.  27, 
xix.  18, 
xxiT.  28, 

XXV.  1, 

XXT.  O,  ... 

XXT.  9, 
XXTi.  1, 
xxTi.  10, 
XXTi.  19,  21, ... 
XXTi.  21, 
xxTii.  18, 
xxTiii.  16, 
xxix.  18, 


Isaiah.  Vol. 

i.  660 

i.  281 

L  179 

ii.  172 

ii.  186 

ii.  186 

i.  268 

i.  119 

ii.  891 

u.  286 

ii.  252 

...     i.  194,  485 

i.  296 

i.  14 

i.ll9 

ii.  222 

i.  506 

i.  117,  426,  458 

ii.  64,  72 

i.  201 

...     i.  263,429 

i.  6 


ii.  669 
i.  121 
i.  668 

ii.208 

i.  197 

i.  834 

i.  89 

ii.  244 

ii.  30 

i.  119, 138 

i.  189 

ii.  264 
i.  384 

U.271 
i.  102 
i.  121 

ii.  162 


Chap, 
xlu.  8. 
xUi.  9, 
xliii.  10, 
xliii.  11, 
xliii.  26, 
xliT.  8, 
xliT.  6, 
xliT.  16, 
xlT.  1, 

XlT.  7, 

xlT.  28, 
xlv.  23,  24, 
xlv.  25. 
xlviii.  10, 
xlix.  15, 
xlix.  28, 
li.6, 
Iii.  1, 
Hi.  7, 
liii.  1, 
liii.  4, 
liii.  4,  6, 


18, 
i.  6,  6, 
i.lO, 
i.l2, 
i  13, 16, 

il5, 
i.  16, 17, 


Isaiah. 


i.8 

U.565 

ii.296 

ii.84 

ii.  79 

ii.  812 

U.  162 

i.  615 


xxix.  13,  14,    i.  481;ii.  181 
XXX.  1,  ...  ii.  176 

XXX.  15,         ...  i.  502 

XXX.  33,         ...  ii.  275 

xxxi.  1,  ...  ii.  176 

xxxiii,  14, 15,        ii.  61, 109 


xxxiii.  22,  i.  374,431;  ii.  418 
xxxiii.  24,      . 

XXXT.  8, 

xxxTii.  32,     ., 
xxxvii.  35, 
xxxTiii.  3, 
xxxTiii.  5, 
xxxTiii.  7, 
xxxTiii.  20,    . 
xxxix.  7, 
xl.  2, 
xl.  3, 
xl.  11, 
xl.  13, 
xl.  21, 

xl  29,  31,      ., 
xii.  9, 


ii.297 

ii.  295 

ii.  283 

i.  458 

ii.  155 

i.  195 

ii.  505 

U.177 

i.  832 

i.565 

i.510 

ii.  647 

ii.  620,  624 

i.  141 

1.282 

U.  208 


Isaiah.  Vol, 

i.  117 

i.  79 

i.  78 

i.  647 

...    i.  120,  647 

i.  232.  466,  608 

...    i.  181, 188 

i.  94 

i.  79 

..      i.  191,  202 

...    i  119,  181 

ii.  69 

ii.  69,  85 

ii.  664 

i.  189 ;  ii.  186 

ii.  654 

i.  880 

ii.  350 

ii.  817 

ii.  222 

ii.  570 

i.  408 

liii.  6;  i.  801,  438,  456,  557. 

660 
liii.  6,  i.  489,  567;  u.  64, 260 
liii.  7,  ...  i.  438 

liii.  8,  ...     i.  428,  466 

liii.  10,  ...  i.  489 

liii.  11,  ...  i.  44 

liii.  12,  ...  i.  488 

liT.  7,  ...  i.  240 

liT.  18,  ...      i.  73,  478 

It.  1,  i.  232,  466 ;  ii.  93 

It.  2,  ...     ii.  84,  424 

1?.  8,  ...  i.  473 

Iv.  8, 4,  ...  L  296 

Iv.  4,  ...  i.  426 

W.  6,  7,  ...  i.  526 

M.  1,  ...  i.  526 

iTi.  7,  ...  ii.  179 

Ivi.  10,  11,     ...  ii.  404 

Ivii.  15,  ...  ii.  64 

Wiii.  5,  ...  ii.  466 

Iviii.  6,  ...  i.  514 

Iviii,  7,  ...  ii.  12 

iTiii.  18,  14,  ...  i.  341 

lix.  1, 2,        ...  ii.  67 

lix.  15,  16,     ...  ii.  77 

lix.  17,  ...  ii.  60 

lix.  20,  ...  i.  626 

lix.  21,         i.  72,  84 ;  u.  284 
Ix.  2,  ...  i.  250 

Ix.  6, 7,  ...  ii.  860 

Ix.  19,  ...  i.  282 

Ixi.  1,  2,        ...    i  427,  587 
Ixi.  1, 8,         ...  ii  66 

Ixi,  8,  ...  ii.  86 

Ixiii.  10,        ...  i.  128 

Ixiii.  16,        ...  ii.  178 

Ixiii.  17,        ...  i.  268 

IxiT.  6, 9,       ...  ii.  168 

IxiT.  6,  ...  i.  491 


X. 


TABLES. 


Chap,        Isaiah. 

Ixv.  1, 

IxY.  2, 

IxY.  16, 

Ixv.  24, 

IxT.  25, 

IxTi.  1, 

IxTi.  2, 

IxTi.  22,  24,  ... 

IxTi.  28, 

1ztL24, 


Vol. 

i.241 
ii.267 

i.  885 

ii.  160 

ii.  659 

ii.  187 

it  65, 180 

i.884 

1.840 
ii275 


JSKEIOAIL 


L6, 

i.  9, 10, 
i.lO, 
U.18, 
ii.28, 
m.  1, 
iii.  12, 
It.  1, 
iv.  1, 4, 
It.  4, 
iv.9, 
T.  8, 
▼.7. 
vi.  18, 
▼ii.4, 
▼ii.  5,  7, 
▼ii.  13, 14, 
▼ii.  22,  23, 
▼ii.  27, 
ix.  28.  24, 
ix.  24, 
X.2, 
X.  8, 

X.11. 

X.28, 
X.  24,  25, 
xi.  7, 
xi.  11, 
xi.  18, 
xii.  16, 
xiv.  7, 
xiv.  14, 
XV.  1, 
xvii.  1, 
xvii.  5, 
xvii.  9, 
xviii.  8, 
xviii.  18, 
xxii.  8, 
xxiii.  5,  6, 
xxiii.  6, 
xxiii.  16, 
xxiii.  28, 
xxiv.  7, 
XXV.  29, 
xxvii.  6,  8, 
xxix,  7, 
xxxi  11, 
xxxi.  18. 
xxxi.  18.  19, 


u.  891 

ii.  891 

ii.  252 

...  i.  6 ;  U.  159 

ii.  169 

ii.  800 

ii.  800 

...    1.281,  518 

L  518 

1.  514 ;  ii.  542 

...  i.l6;u.406 

...  i.567;ii.79 

i.  885 

u.  404 

ii.  306 

a.  104 

i.  282 

...   ii.  424,  426 

i.  288 

ii.  69 

...      i.  88,  122 

i.  175 

i.  94 

i.  181 

i.  177 

i.  563 

ii.  426 

ii.  152 

ii.  169 

i.  835 

ii.  163 

ii.  404 

ii.  171 

i.  560 

i.  281 

...i.260;ii.74 

i.  195 

i.  16 

...   ii.  658,  659 

i.  296 

...  i.ll7;ii.44 

ii.  409 

ii.,891 

i.  289 

i.  565 

u.  672 

ii.  672 

i.  258 

i.258 

i.  279 :  ii.  256 


'  Chap.     Jerbmiah.        Vol  I 

XXXI.  81,        ...  i.559 

xxxi.  81,  34,  .  .  i.  898 

xxxi.  82,       ...  i.  280 
xxxi.  83,          i.  826 ;  ii.  198 

xxxi.  84,        ...  ii.  559 

xxxi  85,  86, ...  ii.  296 

xxxii.  16,       ...  iL  162 

xxxii.  18,       ...  i.  881 

xxxu.  23,       ...  i.  282 

xxxii.  39,40,...  i.258 

xxxiii.  8,        ...  ii.  298 

xxxiii.  16,      ...  ii.  44 

xUi.  2,           ...  ii.  161 

1. 20,              ...  i.  560 


Lamentatioms. 
iii.  8,  ...  ii.  164 

m.  88,  ...  i.  190 

iv.  20,  ...  i.  295 


ii.  21, 
U.84, 
ii.  87.  88, 
ii.44, 
iv.  17, 
iv.25, 
iv.  27, 
▼.  18, 19, 
vi.  22, 
vii.  10, 
VU.25, 
ix.5, 
ix.  18,  20. 
ix.24, 
xiLl,  2, 
xii.  2, 
xii.  8, 


Dahisl. 


ii.  18, 
ii.  8,  6, 
iii.  17, 
iii.  18, 
vu.  26, 
X.  4, 
xi.  19, 
xL  19,  20, 
xii.  2, 
xiii.  9, 
xiv.  9, 
xiv.  14. 
xvi20, 
xvm.  4, 
xviii.  9, 


EZEKIEL. 

ii.  252 
u.  252 
ii.  891 
U.  820 
i.  268 ;  ii.  406 
ii.  806 

...  i.258,  260 

i.  276 

ii.  252 

...  ii.  249,  284 

i.  201 

ii.  171 

...  iL  818,  546 
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JOHN  CALVIN  PRAYS  PEACE  AND  SALVATION  IN  CHRIST.  2 


Sire, — When  I  first  engaged  in  this  work,  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  write  what  should  afterwards  be  presented 
to  your  Majesfy.  My  intention  was  only  to  furnish  a  kind  of  rudi- 
ments, by  which  those  who  feel  some  interest  in  religion  might  be 
trained  to  true  godliness.  And  I  toiled  at  the  task  chiefly  lor  the 
sake  of  my  countrymen  the  French,  multitudes  of  whom  I  perceived 
to  be  hungering  and  thirsting  after  Christ,  while  very  few  seemed  to 
have  been  duly  imbued  with  even  a  slender  knowledge  of  him.  That 
this  was  the  object  which  I  had  in  view  is  apparent  from  the  work 
itself,  which  is  written  in  a  simple  and  elementary  form  adapted  for 
instniction. 

But  when  I  perceived  that  the  fury  of  certain  bad  men  had  risen 
to  such  a  height  in  yoiu*  realm,  that  there  was  no  place  in  it  for 
sound  doctrine,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  service  if  I  were  in  the  same 
work  both  to  give  instruction  to  my  countrymen,  and  also  lay  before 
your  Majesty  a  Confession,  from  which  you  may  learn  what  the 
doctrine  is  tlmt  so  inflames  the  rage  of  those  madmen  who  are  this 
day,  with  fire  and  sword,  troubling  your  kingdom.  For  I  fear  not  to 
declare,  that  what  I  have  here  given  may  be  regarded  as  a  smnmary 
of  the  very  doctrine  which,  they  vociferate,  ought  to  be  punished 

^  In  the  last  edition  by  Calyin,  the  words  are,  as  here  translated,  simi>ly,  "  Principi 
suo."  In  the  edition  published  at  Basle  in  1686,  the  words  are,  "  Principi  ac  Domino 
BUG  sibiobservando." 

'^  Ed.  1636.    "  In  Domino." 
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with  confiscation,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  flames,  as  weU  as  exter- 
minated by  land  and  sea. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  how,  in  order  to  render  our  cause  as  hateful 
to  your  3fajesty  as  possible,  they  have  filled  your  ears  and  mind  with 
atrocious  insinuations ;  but  you  will  be  pleased,  of  your  clemency, 
to  reflect,  that  neither  in  word  nor  deed  could  there  be  any  innocence, 
were  it  sufficient  merely  to  accuse.  When  any  one,  with  the  view  of 
exciting  prejudice,  observes  that  this  doctrine,  of  which  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  give  your  Majesty  an  account,  has  been  condemned  by  the 
sufirages  of  all  the  estates,  and  was  long  ago  stabbed  again  and  again 
by  partial  sentences  of  courts  of  law,  he  undoubtedly  says  nothing 
more  than  that  it  has  sometimes  been  violently  oppressed  by  the 
power  and  faction  of  adversaries,  and  sometimes  fraudulently  and 
insidiously  overwhelmed  by  lies,  ca\Tls,  and  calmnny.  While  a 
cause  is  unheard,  it  is  violence  to  pass  sanguinary  sentences  against 
it ;  it  is  fraud  to  charge  it,  contrary  to  its  aeserts,  with  sedition  and 
mischief. 

That  no  one  may  suppose  we  are  unjust  in  thus  complaining,  you 

irourself,  most  illustrious  Sovereign,  can  bear  us  witness  with  what 
jring  calunmies  it  is  daily  traduced  in  your  presence,  as  aiming  at 
nothing  else  than  to  wrest  the  sceptres  of  kings  out  of  their  hands,  to 
overturn  all  tribunals  and  seats  of  justice,  to  subvert  all  order  and 

! government,  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  to  abolish  all 
aws,  destroy  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  property,  and,  in  short,  turn 
aU  things  upside  down.  And  yet,  that  which  you  hear  is  but  the 
smallest  portion  of  what  is  said  ;  for  among  the  conmion  people  are 
disseminated  certain  horrible  insinuations — ^insinuations  which,  if 
well  founded,  would  justify  the  whole  world  in  condemning  the  doc- 
trine with  its  authors  to  a  thousand  fires  and  gibbets.  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  popular  hatred  is  inflamed  against  it,  when  credit  is 
given  to  those  most  iniquitous  accusations?  See,  why  all  ranks 
unite  with  one  accord  in  condemning  our  persons  and  our  doctrine  ! 

Carried  away  by  this  feeling,  those  who  sit  in  jud^ent  merely 
give  utterance  to  the  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed  at  home, 
and  tliink  they  have  duly  performed  their  part  if  they  do  not  order 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  any  one  until  convicted,  either  on  his 
own  confession,  or  on  legal  evidence.  But  of  what  crime  convicted  ? 
"  Of  that  condemned  doctrine,"  is  the  answer.  But  with  what  justice 
condemned  ?  The  very  essence  of  the  defence  was,  not  to  abjure  the 
doctrine  itself,  but  to  maintain  its  truth.  On  this  subject,  however, 
not  a  whisper  is  allowed  ! 

Justice,  then,  most  invincible  Sovereign,  entitles  me  to  demand 
that  you  will  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  cause,  which 
has  hitherto  been  tossed  about  in  any  kind  of  way,  and  handled  in 
the  most  irregular  manner,  wthout  any  order  of  law,  and  with  pas- 
sionate heat  rather  than  judicial  gravity. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  here  framing  my  own  private 
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defence,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  safe  return  to  my  native  land. 
Though  I  cherish  towards  it  the  feelings  which  become  me  as  a  man, 
still,  as  matters  now  are,  I  can  be  absent  from  it  without  regret. 
The  cause  which  I  plead  is  the  common  cause  of  all  the  godly,  and 
therefore  the  very  cause  of  Christ — a  cause  which,  throughout  your 
realm,  now  Hes,  as  it  were,  in  despair,  torn  and  trampled  upon  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  and  that  more  through  the  tyranny  of  certain^harisees 
than  any  sanction  from  yourself.  But  it  matters  not  to  inquire  how 
the  thing  is  done  ;  the  fact  that  it  is  done  cannot  be  denied.  For  so 
far  have  the  wicked  prevailed,  that  the  truth  of  Christ,  if  not  utterly 
routed  and  dispersed,  lurks  as  if  it  were  ignobly  buried  ;  while  the 
poor  Church,  either  wasted  by  cruel  slaughter  or  driven  into  exile,  or 
mtimidated  and  terror-struck,  scarcely  ventures  to  breathe.  Still  her 
enemies  press  on  with  their  wonted  rage  and  fury  over  the  ruins 
which  they  have  made,  strenuously  assaulting  the  wall,  which  is 
already  giving  way.  Meanwhile,  no  man  comes  forth  to  oflFer  his 
protection  against  such  furies.  Any  who  would  be  thought  most 
favourable  to  the  truth,  merely  talk  of  pardoning  the  error  and  im- 
prudence of  ignorant  men.  For  so  those  modest  personages^  speak ; 
giving  the  name  of  error  and  imprudence  to  that  which  they  know  to 
be^  the  infallible  truth  of  God,  and  of  ignorant  men  to  those  whose 
intellect  they  see  that  Christ  has  not  despised,  seeing  he  has  deigned 
to  intrust  them  with  the  mysteries  of  his  heavenly  wisdom.*  Thus  all 
are  ashamed  of  the  Gospel. 

Your  duty,  most  serene  Prince,  is,  not  to  shut  either  your  ears  or 
mind  against  a  cause  involving  such  mighty  interests  as  these  :  how 
the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  earth  inviolate,  how  the 
truth  of  God  is  to  preserve  its  dignity,  how  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
to  continue  amongst  us  compact  and  secure.  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  your  ear,  worthy  of  your  investigation,  worthy  of  your  throne. 

The  characteristic  of  a  true  sovereign  is,  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  he  is  a  minister  of  GUkL  He  who 
does  not  make  his  reign  subservient  to  the  divine  glory,  acts  the  part 
not  of  a  king,  but  a  robber.  He,  moreover,  deceives  himself  who 
anticipates  long  prosperity  to  any  Mngdom  which  is  not  ruled  by  the 
sceptre  of  God,  that  is,  by  his  divine  word.  For  the  heavenly  oracle 
is  infallible  which  has  declared,  that  *^  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish"  (Prov.  xxix.  18). 

Let  not  a  contemptuous  idea  of  our  insignificance  dissuade  you 
from  the  investigation  of  this  cause.  We,  indeed,  are  perfectly  con- 
scious how  poor  and  abject  we  are :  in  the  presence  of  God  we  are 
miserable  sinners,  and  in  the  sight  of  men  most  despised — ^we  are  (if 
you  will)  the  mere  dregs  and  off-scourings  of  the  world,  or  worse,  if 

1  "  Modesti  homines/'  not  in  Ed.  1686. 
*i  "  Quam  norunt/'  not  in  Ed.  1536. 

3  The  words,  "  Quorum  ingenium  non  adeo  despicabile  Christi  fuisse  Tident,"  not  in 
Ed.  1686. 
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wortse  can  be  named :  so  that  before  God  there  remains  nothing  of 
which  we  can  glory  save  only  his  mercy,  by  which,  without  any  merit 
of  our  own,  we  are  admitted  to  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation :  ^  and 
before  men  not  even  this  much  remains,'  since  we  can  glory  only  in 
our  infirmity,  a  thing  which,  in  the  estimation  of  men,  it  is  the 
greatest  i^ominy  even  tacitly^  to  confess.  But  oiu*  doctrine  must 
stand  subhme  aboye  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  invincible  by  all 
its  power,  because  it  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  living  God  and  his 
Anointed,  whom  the  Father  has  appointed  King,  that  he  may  rule 
fix)m  sea  to  sea,  and  fix)m  the  rivers  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  so  rule  as  to  smite  the  whole  earth  and  its  strength  of  iron  and 
brass,  its  splendour  of  gold  and  silver,  with  the  mere  rod  of  his 
mouth,  and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  according  to 
the  mi^^nificent  predictions  of  the  prophets  respecting  his  kingdom 
(Dan.  ii.  34  ;  Isaiah  xi.  4  ;  Psalm  ii.  9.) 

Our  adversaries,  indeed,  clamorously  maintain  that  our  appeal  to 
the  word  of  God  is  a  mere  pretext, — ^that  we  are,  in  fact,  ite  worst 
corrupters.  How  far  this  is  not  only  malicious  calunmy,  but  also 
shameless  effirontery,  you  will  be  able  to  decide,  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, by  reading  our  Confession.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  some  observations  which  may  dispose,  or  at  least  assist,  you 
to  read  and  study  it  with  attention. 

When  Paul  declared  that  all  prophecy  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
analogy  of  faith  (Rom.  xii.  6),  he  laid  aown  the  surest  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Let  our  doctrine  be  tested  by  this 
rule  and  our  victory  is  secure.  For  what  accords  better  and  more  aptly 
with  faith  than  to  acknowledge  ourselves  divested  of  all  virtue  that 
we  may  be  clothed  by  God,  devoid  of  all  goodness  that  we  may  be 
filled  by  Him,  the  slaves  of  sin  that  he  may  give  us  freedom,  blind 
that  he  may  enlighten,  lame  that  he  may  cure,  and  feeble  that  he  may 
sustain  us  ;  to  strip  ourselves  of  all  ground  of  glorying  that  he  alone 
may  shine  forth  glorious,  and  we  be  glorified  in  him  ?  When  these 
things,  and  others  to  the  same  eflFect,  are  said  by  us,  they  interpose, 
and  querulously  complain,  that  in  this  way  we  overturn  some  blind 
light  of  nature,  fancied  preparatives,  free  will,  and  works  meritorious 
of  eternal  salvation,  with  their  own  supererogations  also  ;*  because 
they  cannot^ bear  that  the  entire  praise  and  glory  of  all  goodness, 
virtue,  justice,  and  wisdom,  should  remain  with  God.  But  we  read 
not  of  any  having  been  blamed  for  drinking  too  much  of  the  fountain 
of  living  water  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  are  severely  reprimanded  who 
"  have  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water"  (Jer.  ii.  13).  Again,  what  more  agreeable  to  faith  than  to 
feel  assured  that  God  is  a  propitious  Father  when  Christ  is  acknow- 

1  The  words  stand  thus  in  the  Ed.  1586 :  "  Qua  salri  nuUo  nostro  merito  facii  sumus/' 

3  "  Non  ita  multum/'  not  in  £d.  1686. 

8  '*  Cum  nutu/'  not  in  Ed.  1686. 

*  The  only  word  in  the  Ed.  1686  after  "  free  will,"  is  "  meriU." 
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ledged  as  a  brother  and  propitiator,  than  confidently  to  expect  all 
prosperity  and  gladness  from  Him,  whose  ineflfable  love  towards  us 
was  such  that  He  "  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all"  (Rom.  viii.  32),  than  to  rest  in  the  sure  hope  of  salvation 
and  eternal  life  whenever  Christ,  in  whom  such  treasures  are  hid,  is 
conceived  to  have  been  riven  by  the  Father  ?  Here  they  attack  us, 
and  loudly  niaintain  that  thk  sure  confidence  is  not  free  from  arro^ 
gance  and  presumption.  But  as  nothing  is  to  be  presumed  of  ourselves, 
so  all  things  are  to  be  presumed  of  God ;  nor  are  we  stript  of  vain- 
glory for  any  other  reason  than  that  we  may  learn  to  glory  in  the  Lord. 
Why  go  farther  ?  Take  but  a  cursory  view,  most  valiant  King,  of 
all  the  parts  of  oiu*  cause,  and  count  us  of  all  wicked  men  the  most 
iniquitous,  if  you  do  not  discover  plainly,  that  "therefore  we  both 
labour  and  suffer  reproach  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God" 
(1  Tim.  iv.  10)  ;  because  we  believe  it  to  be  "  life  eternal"  to  know 
**  the  only  true  G<)d,  and  Jesus  Christ,"  whom  he  has  sent  (John  xvii. 
3).  For  this  hope  some  of  us  are  in  bonds,  some  beaten  with  rods, 
some  made  a  gazing-stock,  some  proscribed,  some  most  cruelly  tor- 
tured, some  obliged  to  flee ;  we  are  aU  pressed  with  straits,  loaded 
with  dire  execrations,  lacerated  by  slanders,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  indignity. 

Look  now  to  our  adversaries  (I  mean  the  priesthood,  at  whose  beck 
and  pleasure  others  ply  their  enmity  against  us),  and  consider  with 
me  for  a  Uttle  by  what  zeal  they  are  actuated.  The  true  reUgion 
which  is  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  all  ought  to  hold,  they 
readily  permit  both  themselves  and  others  to  be  ignorant  of,  to  neglect 
and  despise ;  and  they  deem  it  of  little  moment  what  each  man  beheves 
concerning  God  and  Christ,  or  disbelieves,  provided  he  submits  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  with  what  they  call^  implicit  faith ;  nor  are 
they  greatly  concerned  though  they  should  see  the  glory  of  God  dis- 
honoured by  open  blasphemies,  provided  not  a  finger  is  raised  against 
the  primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  authority  of  holy  mother 
Church.^  Why,  then,  do  they  war  for  the  mass,  purgatory,  pilgri- 
mage, and  similar  follies,  with  such  fierceness  and  acerbity,  that  though 
they  cannot  prove  one  of  them  from  the  word  of  Qt)d,  they  deny  god- 
liness can  be  safe  without  faith  in  these  things — ^faith  drawn  out,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  to  its  utmost  streteh  ?  Why  ?  just  because  their 
belly  is  their  God,  and  their  titehen  their  religion ;  and  they  believe, 
that  if  these  were  away  they  would  not  only  not  be  Christians,  but  not 
even  men.  For  although  some  wallow  in  luxury,  and  others  feed  on 
slender  crusts,  still  they  all  live  by  the  same  pot,  which  without  that 
fuel  might  not  only  cool,  but  altogether  freeze.  He,  accordingly,  who 
is  most  anxious  about  his  stomach,  proves  the  fiercest  champion  of 
his  faith.     In  short,  the  object  on  which  all  to  a  man  are  bent,  is  to 

1  Ut  aiunt/'  not  in  Ed.  1636. 

2  No  part  of  this  sentence  from  '*  provided  "  is  in  the  £d.  1586. 
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keep  their  kingdom  safe  or  their  belly  filled  ;  not  one  gives  even  the 
sm^est  sign  of  sincere  zeaL 

Nevertheless,  they  cease  not  to  assail  our  doctrine,  and  to  accuse 
and  defame  it  in  what  terms  they  may,  in  order  to  render  it  either 
hated  or  suspected.  They  call  it  new,  and  of  recent  birth ;  they  carp 
at  it  as  doubtful  and  uncertain ;  they  bid  us  tell  by  what  miracles  it 
has  been  confirmed ;  they  ask  if  it  be  fair  to  receive  it  against  the 
consent  of  so  many  holy  Fathers  and  the  most  ancient  custom  ;  they 
urge  us  to  confess  either  that  it  is  schismatical  in  giving  battle  to  the 
Church,  or  that  the  Church  must  have  been  without  life  during  the 
many  centuries  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind  was  heard.  Lastly,  they 
say  there  is  little  need  of  argument,  for  its  quality  may  be  known  by 
its  fruits,  namely,  the  large  number  of  sects,  the  many  seditious  dis- 
turbances, and  the  great  licentiousness  which  it  has  produced.  No 
doubt,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  them,  in  presence  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  multitude,  to  insult  over  an  undefended  cause ;  but 
were  an  opportunity  of  mutual  discussion  a£forded,  that  acrimony 
which  they  now  pour  out  upon  us  in  frothy  torrents,  with  as  much 
license  as  impumiy,*  would  assuredly  boil  dry. 

1.  First,  in  calling  it  new,  they  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  God, 
whose  sacred  word  deserved  not  to  be  charged  with  novelty.  To 
them,  indeed,  I  very  little  doubt  it  is  new,  as  Christ  is  new,  and  the 
(Jospel  new ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  old  saying  of 
Paul,  that  Christ  Jesus  "  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our 
lustification  "  (Rom.  iv.  25^,  will  not  detect  any  novelty  in  us.  That 
it  long  lay  buried  and  unbiown  is  the  guilty  consequence  of  *man*s 
impiety ;  but  now  when,  by  the  kindness  of  God,  it  is  restored  to  us, 
it  ought  to  resume  it«  antiquity  just  as  the  returning  citizen  resumes 
his  rights. 

2.  It  is  owinp  to  the  same  ignorance  that  they  hold  it  to  be  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain ;  for  this  is  ttie  very  thing  of  which  the  Lord  ami- 
plains  by  his  prophet,  **  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master  s  crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  con- 
sider "  (Isaiah  i.  3).  But  however  they  may  sport  with  its  uncertainty, 
had  they  to  seal  their  own  doctrine  with  their  blood,  and  at  the 
expense  of  life,  it  would  be  seen  what  value  tttey  put  upon  it.  Very 
different  is  our  confidence — a  confidence  which  is  not  appalled  by  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  therefore  not  even  by  the  judgment-seat  of  Qod. 

3.  In  demanding  miracles  from  us,  they  act  dishonestly ;  for  we 
have  not  coined  some  new  gospel,  but  retain  the  very  one  the  truth 
of  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  miracles  which  Christ  and  the  apostles 
ever  wrought  But  they  have  a  peculiarit}'  which  we  have  not — they 
can  ccmfirm  their  faith  by  constant  miracles  down  to  the  present  day ! 
Nay  rather,  they  allege  miracles  which  might  produce  wavering  in 
minds  otherwise  well  disposed ;  they  are  so  frivolous  and  ridiculous, 

1  '*  Tarn  licenter  qoam  impune,*'  not  in  Ed.  1586. 
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80  vain  aud  false.    But  were  they  even  exceedingly  wonderfiil,  they 
could  have  no  eflfect  against  the  truth  of  God,  whose  name  ou^ht  to 
be  hallowed  alwavs,  and  everywhere,  whether  by  miracles,  or  by  the 
natural  course  of  events.     The  deception  would  perhaps  be  more 
specious  if  Scripture  did  not  admonish  us  of  the  legitimate  end  and 
use  of  miracles.     Mark  tells  us  (Mark  xvi.  20)  that  the  signs  which 
foUowed  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  were  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  it ;  so  Luke  also  relates  that  the  Lord  "  gave  teSimony  to  the  word 
of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  "  by  the  hands 
of  the  apostles  (Acts  xiv.  3).   Very  much  to  the  same  eflfect  are  those 
words  01  the  apostle,  that  salvation  by  a  preached  gospel  was  con- 
firmed, "the  Lord  bearing  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with 
divers  miracles"  (Heb.  ii.  4).     Those  things  which  we  are  told  are 
seals  of  the  gospel,  shall  we  pervert  to  the  subversion  of  the  gospel? 
what  was  destined  only  to  confirm  the  truth,  shall  we  misapply  to  the 
confirmation  of  Ues  ?    The  proper  course,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  ascertain  and  examine  the  doctrine  which  is  said  by  the 
Evangelist  to  precede ;  then  after  it  has  been  proved,  but  not  till 
then,  it  may  receive  confirmation  fi-om  miracles.     But  the  mark  of 
sound  doctrine  given  by  our  Saviour  himself  is  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  not  of  men,  but  of  God  (John  vii.  18 ;  viii.  50).   Our 
Saviour  having  declared  this  to  be  test  of  doctrine,  we  are  in  error  if 
we  regard  as  miraculous,  works  which  are  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  magnify  the  name  of  God.^    And  it  becomes  us  to  remember 
that  Satan  has  his  miracles,  which,  although  they  are  tricks  rather 
than  true  wonders,  are  still  such  as  to  delude  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary.   Magicians  and  enchanters  have  always  been  famous  for  mir- 
acles, and  miracles  of  an  astonishing  description  have  given  support 
to  idolatry :  these,  however,  do  not  make  us  converts  to  the  supersti- 
tions either  of  magicians  or  idolaters.     In  old  times,  too,  the  Dona- 
tists  used  their  power  of  working  miracles  as  a  battering-ram,  with 
which  they  shook  the  simplicity  of  the  common  people.    We  now 
give  to  our  opponents  the  answer  which  Augustine  then  gave  to  the 
Donatists  (in  Joan.  Tract.  23),  "  The  Lord  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  those  wonder-workers,  when  he  foretold  that  false  prophets 
would  arise,  who,  by  lying  signs  and  divers  wonders,  would,  u  it  were 
possible,  deceive  the  very  elect"  (Matth.  xxiv.  24).    Paul,  too,  gave 
warning  that  the  reign  of  antichrist  would  be  "  withall  power,  and 
signs,  and  lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9). 

But  our  opponents  tell  us  that  their  miracles  are  wrought  not  by 
idols,  not  by  sorcerers,  not  by  false  prophets,  but  by  saints :  as  if  we 
did  not  know  it  to  be  one  of  Satan's  wiles  to  transform  himself  "  into 
an  angel  of  light"  (2  Cor.  xi.  14).  The  Egyptians,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood Jeremiah  was  buried,  anciently  sacrificed  and  paid  other 
divine  honours  to  him  (Hieron.  in  Prcef.  Jerem).     Did  they  not 

1  No  part  of  the  passage,  begumiog  aboTe,  "  The  deception,"  &c.,  is  in  Ed  1536. 
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make  an  idolatrous  abuse  of  the  holy  prophet  of  Grdd  ?  and  yet,  in 
recompense  for  so  venerating  his  tomb,  they  thought  ^  that  they  were 
cured  of  the  bite  of  serpents.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  but  that  it 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  most  just  punishment  of  Grod,  to  send 
on  those  who  do  not  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  "  strong  delu- 
sion, that  they  should  believe  a  lie"?  (2  Thess.  ii.  11).  We,  then, 
have  no  lack  of  miracles,  sure  miracles,  that  cannot  be  gainsaid ; 
but  those  to  which  our  opponents  lay  claim  are  mere  delusions  of 
Satan,  inasmuch  as  they  draw  off  the  people  from  the  true  worship 
of  God  to  vanity. 

4.  It  is  a  calumny  to  represent  us  as  opposed  to  the  Fathers  (I 
mean  the  ancient  writers  of  a  purer  age),  as  if  the  Fathers  were  sup- 
porters of  their  impiety.  Were  the  contest  to  be  decided  by  such 
authority  (to  speak  in  the  most  moderate  terms),  the  better  part  of 
the  victory  would  be  ours.^  While  there  is  much  that  is  admirable 
and  wise  in  the  writings  of  those  Fathers,  and  while  in  some  things 
it  has  fared  with  them  as  with  ordinary  men ;  these  pious  sons,  for- 
sooth, with  the  peculiar  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  judgment,  and 
soul,  which  belongs  to  them,  adore  only  their  slips  and  errors,  while 
those  things  whicn  are  well  said  they  either  overlook,  or  disguise,  or 
corrupt ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  their  only  care  has  been  to  gather 
dross  among  gold.  Then,  with  dishonest  clsmour,  they  assail  us  as 
enemies  and  despisers  of  the  Fathers.  So  far  are  we  from  despising 
them,  that  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  it  would  give  us  no  trouble 
to  support  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrines  which  we  now  hold  by 
their  suffrages.  StiU,  in  studying  their  writings,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  remember  (1  Cor.  iii.  21-23 ;  see  aUo  Augustin.  Ep.  28), 
that  all  things  are  ours,  to  serve,  not  lord  it  over  us,  but  that  we  are 
Christ's  only,  and  must  obey  him  in  all  things  without  exception. 
He  who  does  not  draw  this  cfistinction  will  not  have  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  religion ;  for  those  holy  men  were  ignorant  of  many  things, 
are  often  opposed  to  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  at  variance  with 
themselves. 

It  is  not  without  cause  (remark  our  opponents)  we  are  thus  warned 
by  Solomon,  "  Kemove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers 
have  set "  (Prov.  xxii.  28).  But  the  same  rule  applies  not  to  the 
measuring  of  fields  and  the  obedience  of  faith.  The  rule  appli- 
cable to  the  latter  is,  "  Forget  also  thine  own  people,  and  thy  fiitner's 
house  "  (Ps.  xlv.  10).  But  if  they  are  so  fond  of  allegory,  why  do 
they  not  understand  the  apostles,  rather  than  any  other  class  of 
Fathers,  to  be  meant  by  those  whose  landmarks  it  is  unlawful  to  re- 
move ?  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Jerome,  whose  words  they  have 
quoted  in  their  canons.     But  as  regards  those  to  whom  they  apply 


1  Instead  of  "  thought  they  were  cured,"  the  Ed.  1580  says  simply,  "  they  irerc 
cured"  (curarentur). 

2  "  Ut  modestissime  ctinm  loquar,**  not  in  the  Ed  1^36. 
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the  passage,  if  they  wish  the  landmarks  to  be  fixed,  why  do  they, 
whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  so  freely  overleap  them  ? 

Among  the  Fatiiers  there  were  two,  the  one  of  whom  said,^  "  Our 
God  neimer  eats  nor  drinks,  and  therefore  has  no  need  of  chalices 
and  salvers ;"  and  the  other,^  "  Sacred  rites  do  not  require  gold,  and 
things  which  are  not  bought  with  gold,  please  not  by  gold."  They 
step  beyond  the  boundary,  therefore,  when  in  sacred  matters  they  are 
so  much  delighted  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble,  gems,  and  silks, 
that  unless  everything  is  overlaid  with  costly  show,  or  rather  insane 
luxury^,  they  think  God  is  not  duly  worshipped. 

It  was  a  Father  who  said,*  "He  ate  flesh  freely  on  the  day  on 
which  others  abstained  from  it,  because  he  was  a  Christian."  They 
overleap  the  boundaries,  therefore,  when  they  doom  to  perdition  every 
soul  that,  during  Lent,  shall  have  tasted  flesL 

There  were  two  Fatiiers,  the  one  of  whom  said,*  "  A  monk  not 
labouring  with  his  own  hands  is  no  better  than  a  violent  man  and  a 
robber ;"  and  the  other ,^  **  Monks,  however  assiduous  they  may  be  in 
study,  meditation,  and  prayer,  must  not  live  by  others."  This 
boundary,  too,  they  transgressed,  when  they  placed  lazy  gormandising 
monks  in  dens  and  stews,  to  gorge  themselves  on  other  men's  sub- 
stance. 

It  was  a  Father  who  said,^  "  It  is  a  horrid  abomination  to  see  in 
Christian  temples  a  painted  image  either  of  Christ  or  of  any  saint." 
Nor  was  this  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  single  individual ;  but  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council  also  decreed,^  "  Let  nought  that  is  worshipped 
be  depicted  on  walls."^  Very  far  are  they  from  keeping  within  these 
boundaries  when  they  leave  not  a  corner  without  images. 

Another  Father  counseUed,^^  "  That  after  performing  the  oflSce  of 
humanity  to  the  dead  in  their  burial,  we  should  leave  them  at  rest." 
These  limits  they  burst  through  when  they  keep  up  a  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  dead. 

It  is  a  Father  who  testifies,"  "  That  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist  does  not  cease  but  remains,  just  as  the  nature 
and  substance  of  man  remains  united  to  the  GodQiead  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  This  boundary  they  pass  in  pretending  that,  as  soon 
as  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  pronounced,  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  ceases,  and  is  transubstaiitiated  into  body  and  blood. 


1  i.  Acatius  in  lib.  xi.  cap  16,  F.  Triport.  Hist. 

2  ii.  Ambr.  lib.  ii.  De  Omciis,  cap.  28. 

3  Instead  of  tho  words  here  translated — ^riz.  "  exquisite  splendore  vel  potius  insane 
luxu,"  the  Ed.  1536  has  only  the  word  "luxu." 

*  iii.  Spiridion.  Trip.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

5  iv.  Trip.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1. 

0  August.  De  Opere  Monach  cap.  7. 

"  vi.  Epiph.  Epist.  ab  Hieron.  versa.  8  vii.  Cone.  Elibert.  can.  86. 

^  No  part  of  this  sentence  is  in  Ed  1536. 

10  viii.  Ambr.  de  Abraha.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

n  ix.  Gelasius  f  apa  in  Cone.  Rom. 
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They  were  Fathers,  who,  as  they  exhibited  only  one  Eucharist  to 
the  whole  Church,^  and  kept  back  from  it  the  pro&ne  and  flagitious ; 
so  they,  in  the  severest  terms,  censured  all  those*  who,  being  present, 
did  not  communicate.  How  far  have  they  removed  these  landmarks, 
in  filling  not  churches  only,  but  also  private  houses,  with  their  masses, 
admitting  aU  and  sundry  to  be  present,  each  the  more  willingly  the 
more  largely  he  pays,  however  wicked  and  impure  he  may  be, — not 
inviting  any  one  to  faith  in  Christ  and  faithml  conmiunion  in  the 
sacraments,  but  rather  vending  their  own  work  for  the  grace  and 
merits  of  Christ!^ 

There  were  two  Fathers,  the  one  of  whom  decided  that  those  were 
to  be  excluded  altogether  from  partaking  of  Clirist  s  sacred  supper,* 
who,  contented  with  conmiunion  in  one  kind,  abstained  from  the 
other ;  whUe  the  other  Father  strongly  contends  *  that  the  blood  of 
the  Lord  ought  not  te  be  denied  to  the  Christian  people,  who,  in  con- 
fessing him,  are  enjoined  to  shed  their  own  blood.  These  landmarks, 
also,  they  removed,  when,  by  an  unalterable  law,  they  ordered  the 
very  thing  which  the  former  Father  punished  with  exconmxunication, 
and  the  latter  condemned  for  a  valid  reason. 

It  was  a  Father  who  pronounced  it  rashness,®  in  an  obscure  (question, 
to  decide  in  either  way  without  clear  and  evident  authonty  from 
Scripture.  They  forgot  this  landmark  when  they  enacted  so  many 
constitutions,  so  many  canons,  and  so  many  dogmatical  decisions, 
without  sanction  from  the  word  of  God. 

It  was  a  Father  who  reproved  Montanus,  among  other  heresies,' 
for  being  the  first  who  imposed  laws  of  fasting.  They  have  gone  fitr 
beyond  this  landmark  also  in  enjoining  fastmg  under  the  strictest 
laws. 

It  was  a  Father  who  denied^  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
should  be  interdicted  from  marrying,  and  pronoimced  married  life  to 
be  a  state  of  chastity ;  and  there  were  other  Fathers  who  assented  to 
his  decision.  These  boimdaries  they  overstepped  in  rigidly  binding 
their  priests  to  celibacy. 

It  was  a  Father  who  thought^  that  Christ  only  should  be  listened 
to,  from  its  being  said,  "  hear  him;"  and  that  regard  is  due  not  to 
what  others  before  us  have  said  or  done,  but  only  to  what  Christ,  the 

1  X.  Chrys.  in  1.  cap.  Ephes. 

2  xi.  Calixt.  Papa,  be  Consecrat.  dist.  2. 

3  Instead  of  the  whole  passage,  beginning  at  bottom  of  p.  11,  "It  is  a  Father  who 
testifies,"  Jtc,  the  Ed.  1536  has  the  following  sentence :  '*£x  patribus  erat  quinegaTit 
in  Sacramento  ccenes  esse  verum  corpus  sed  mysterium  duntaxat  corporis ;  sic  enim  ad 
Terbum  loouitur."  On  the  margin,  reference  is  made  to  the  author  of  an  unfinished 
Tract  on  Matthew,  forming  the  11th  Homil.  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 

4  xii.  Gelas.  can.  Comperimus,  De  Consec.  dist.  2. 

6  xiii.  Cypr.  Epist.  2,  lib.  i.  De  Lapsis. 

0  xiv.  August,  lib.  ii.  De  Peccat.  Mer.  cap.  ult. 

7  XT.  Apollon.  De  quo  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  t.  cap.  12. 

8  xTi.  Paphnut.  Tripart.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap  14. 
^  xvii.  Cypr  Epist.  2,  lib.  ii. 
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head  of  all,  has  commanded.  This  landmark  they  neither  observe 
themselves  nor  allow  to  be  observed  by  others,  while  they  subject 
themselves  and  others  to  any  master  whatever,  rather  than  Christ. 

There  is  a  Father  who  contends^  that  the  Church  ought  not  to 
prefer  herself  to  Christ,  who  always  judges  truly,  whereas  ecclesiastical 
judges,  who  are  but  men,  are  generally  deceived.  Having  burst 
through  this  barrier  also,  they  hesitate  not  to  suspend  the  whole 
authority  of  Scripture  on  the  judgment  of  the  Church.^ 

All  the  Fathers  with  one  hecurt  execrated,  and  with  one  mouth 
protested'  against,  contaminating  the  word  of  God  with  the  subtleties 
of  sophists,  and  involving  it  in  the  brawls  of  dialecticians.  Do  they 
keep  within  these  limits  when  the  sole  occupation  of  their  lives  is  to 
entwine  and  entangle  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  with  endless  disputes, 
and  worse  than  sophistical  jargon  ?  So  much  so,  that  were  the  Fathers 
to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  listen  to  the  brawling  art  which  bears 
the  name  of  speculative  theology,  there  is  nothing  they  would  suppose 
it  less  to  be  than  a  discussion  of  a  reli^ous  nature. 

But  my  discourse  would  far  exceed  its  just  limits  were  I  to  show, 
in  detail,  how  petulantly  those  men  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Fathers, 
while  they  wish  to  be  thought  their  most  obedient  sons.  Months, 
^fty>  years  would  fail  me;  and  yet  so  deplorable  and  desperate  is 
their  eflrontery,  that  they  presume  to  chastise  us  for  overstepping  the 
ancient  landmarks ! 

5.  Then,  again,  it  is  to  no  purpose  they  call  us  to  the  bar  of  custom. 
To  make  everything  yield  to  custom  would  be  to  do  the  greatest  in- 
justice. Were  the  judgments  of  mankind  correct,  custom  would  be 
regulated  by  the  good.  But  it  is  often  far  otherwise  in  point  of  fact ; 
for,  whatever  the  many  are  seen  to  do,  forthwith  obtains  the  force  of 
custom.  But  human  affairs  have  scarcely  ever  been  so  happily  con- 
stituted as  that  the  better  course  pleased  the  greater  number.  Hence 
the  private  vices  of  the  multitude  have  generally  resulted  in  public 
error,  or  rather  that  common  consent  in  vice  which  these  worthy  men 
would  have  to  be  law.  Any  one  with  eyes  may  perceive  that  it  is 
not  one  flood  of  evils  which  has  deluged  us ;  that  many  fatal  plagues 
have  invaded  the  globe ;  that  all  things  rush  headlong;  so  that  either 
the  affairs  of  men  must  be  altogether  despaired  of,  or  we  must  not 
only  resist,  but  boldly  attack  prevailing  evils.  The  cure  is  prevented 
by  no  other  cause  than  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  disease.  But  be  it  so  that  public  error  must  have 
a  place  in  human  society,  still,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  must  look 
and  listen  only  to  his  eternal  truth,  against  which  no  series  of  years, 
no  custom,  no  conspiracy,  can  plead  prescription.     Thus  Isaiah  for- 

^  xTiii.  Aug.  cap.  2,  Cont.  Cresconium  Grammat. 

^  No  part  of  this  passaget  is  in  Ed.  1686. 

^  xix.  Calv.  De  Scholast.  Doctor.  Judicium.  Yid.  Book  II.  cap.  ii.  sec.  6 ;  Book  III. 
cap.  iv.  sec.  I,  2,  7, 13,  14,  26-29;  Book  III.  cap.  xi.  sec.  14,  16;  Book  IV.  cap  xviii. 
sec.  1 ;  and  cap.  xix.  sec.  10, 11,  22,  23. 
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merly  taught  the  people  of  God,  "  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy,  to  all 
to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy ;"  i,e,  do  not  unite 
with  the  people  m  an  impious  consent ;  "  neither  fear  ye  their  fear, 
nor  be  afraid.     Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;  and  let  him  be 

irour  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread"  (Is.  viii.  12).  Now,  therefore, 
et  them,  if  they  will,  object  to  us  both  past  ages  and  present  ex- 
amples ;  if  we  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts,  we  shall  not  be  greatly 
afraid.  Though  many  ages  should  have  consented  to  like  ungodliness, 
He  is  strong  who  taketh  vengeance  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; 
or  the  whole  world  should  league  together  in  the  same  iniquity.  He 
taught  experimentally  what  the  end  is  of  those  who  sin  with  the 
multitude,  when  He  destroyed  the  whole  human  race  with  a  flood, 
saving  Noah  with  his  little  family,  who,  by  putting  his  faith  in  Him 
alone,  "condemned  the  world"  (Heb.  xi.  7).  In  short,  depraved 
custom  is  just  a  kind  of  general  pestilence  in  which  men  perish  not 
the  less  that  they  fall  in  a  crowd.  It  were  well,  moreover,  to  ponder 
the  observation  of  Cyprian,^  that  those  who  sin  in  ignorance,  though 
they  cannot  be  entirely  exculpated,  seem,  however,  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  excusable;  whereas  those  who  obstinately  reject  the  truth, 
when  presented  to  them  by  the  kindness  of  God,  have  no  defence  to 
offer.2 

6.  Their  dilemma  does  not  push  us  so  violently  as  to  oblige  us  to 
confess,  either  that  the  Church  was  a  considerable  time  without  life, 
or  that  we  have  now  a  quarrel  with  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
Christ  assuredly  has  lived,  and  wiU  live,  as  long  as  Christ  shall  reigii 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  By  his  hand  it  is  sustained,  by  his 
protection  defended,  by  his  mighty  power  preserved  in  safety.  For 
what  he  once  undertook  he  will  imdoubtedly  perform,  he  will  be  with 
his  people  always,  "even  to  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matth.  xx\dii. 
20).  With  the  Church  we  wage  no  war,  since,  with  one  consent,  in 
common  with  the  whole  body  of  the  faithfrd,  we  worship  and  adore  one 
God,  and  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  as  all  the  pious  have  always  adored 
him.  But  they  themselves  err  not  a  little  from  the  truth  in  not  re- 
cognising any  church  but  that  which  they  behold  with  the  bodily  eye, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  circumscribe  it  by  limits,  within  which  it 
cannot  be  confined. 

The  hinges  on  which  the  controversy  turns  are  these :  first,  in  their 
contending  that  the  form  of  the  Church  is  always  visible  and  appar- 
ent ;  and,  secondly,  in  their  placing  this  form  in  the  see  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  its  hierarchy.  We,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  both  that 
the  Church  may  exist  without  any  apparent  form,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  form  is  not  ascertained  by  that  external  splendour  which 
they  foolishly  admire,  but  by  a  very  diflerent  mark,  namely,  by  the 
pure  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  duo  administration  of 

1  Epist.  8,  lib.  ii. ;  ot  in  Epist  ad  Julian.  De  Hseret.  Baptiz. 

2  2^0  part  of  this  sentence  is  in  ed.  1686. 
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the  sacraments.  They  make  an  outcry  whenever  the  Chm-ch  cannot 
be  pointed  to  with  the  finger.  But  how  oft  was  it  the  fate  of  the 
Church  among  the  Jews  to  be  so  defaced  that  no  comeliness  appeared? 
What  do  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  splendid  form  when  Elijah 
complained  that  he  was  left  alone?  (1  Kings  xix.  14).  How  long 
after  the  advent  of  Christ  did  it  lie  hid  without  form?  How  often 
since  has  it  been  so  oppressed  by  wars,  seditions,  and  heresies,  that  it 
was  nowhere  seen  in  splendour?  Had  they  lived  at  that  time,  would 
they  have  believed  there  was  any  Church?  But  Elijah  learned  that 
there  remained  seven  thousand  men  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal ;  nor  ought  we  to  doubt  that  Christ  has  always  reigned  on  earth 
ever  since  he  ascended  to  heaven.  Had  the  faithful  at  that  time  re- 
quired some  discernible  form,  must  they  not  have  forthwith  given 
way  to  despondency  ?  And,  indeed,  Hilary  accounted  it  a  very  great 
fault  in  his  day,  that  men  were  so  possessed  with  a  foolish  admiration 
of  Episcopal  dignity  as  not  to  perceive  the  deadly  hydra  lurking 
under  that  mask.  His  words  are  (Cont.  Auxentium),  "  One  advice 
I  give :  Beware  of  Antichrist ;  for,  unhappUy,  a  love  of  walls  has 
seized  you ;  imhappily,  the  Church  of  God  which  you  venerate  exists 
in  houses  and  buildings ;  unhappily,  under  these  you  find  the  name 
of  peace.  Is  it  doubtful  that  in  these  Antichrist  will  have  his  seat  ? 
Safer  to  me  are  mountains,  and  woods,  and  lakes,  and  dungeons,  and 
whirlpools ;  since  in  these  prophets,  dwelling  or  immersed,  did  pro- 
phesy." 

And  what  is  it  at  the  present  day  that  the  world  venerates  in  its 
homed  bishops,  unless  that  it  imagines  those  who  are  seen  presiding 
over  celebrated  cities  to  be  holy  prelates  of  religion  ?  Away,  then, 
with  this  absurd  mode  of  judging !  ^  Let  us  rather  reverently  admit, 
that  as  God  alone  knows  who  are  his,  so  he  may  sometimes  withdraw 
the  external  manifestation  of  his  Church  from  the  view  of  men. 
This,  I  allow,  is  a  fearful  punishment  which  God  sends  on  the  earth ; 
but  if  the  wickedness  of  men  so  deserves,  why  do  we  strive  to  oppose 
the  just  vengeance  of  God  ?^     It  was  thus  that  God,  in  past  ages, 

Eunished  the  ingratitude  of  men  ;  for  after  they  had  refused  to  obey 
is  truth,  and  had  extinguished  his  light,  he  allowed  them,  when 
blinded  by  sense,  both  to  be  deluded  by  lying  vanities  and  plunged 
in  thick  darkness,  so  that  no  face  of  a  true  Church  appeared.  Mean- 
while, however,  though  his  own  people  were  dispersed  and  concealed 
amidst  errors  and  darkness,  he  saved  them  from  destruction.  No 
wonder ;  for  he  knew  how  to  preserve  them  even  in  the  coniusion  of 
Babylon  and  the  flame  of  the  fiery  furnace. 

But  as  to  the  wish  that  the  form  of  the  Church  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  some  kind  of  vain  pomp,  how  perilous  it  is  I  will  briefly 
indicate,  rather  than  explain,  that  I  may  not  exceed  all  boimds. 

1  No  part  of  the  passage  beginning  aboTe  is  in  the  Ed.  1586 

2  In  the  last  Ed.,  "just®  Dei  ultionis ;"  in  Ed.  15S6,  "  divinse  zustiUsd." 
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What  they  say  is,  that  the  Pontiff,*  who  holds  the  apostolic  see,  and 
the  priests  who  are  anointed  and  consecrated  by  him,^  provided  they 
have  the  insignia-  of  fillets  and  mitres,  represent  the  Church,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  in  the  plaoe  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
cannot  err.  Why  so  ?  because  they  are  pastors  of  the  Church,  and 
consecrated  to  the  Lord.  And  were  not  Aaron  and  other  prefects  of  ' 
Israel  pastors  ?  But  Aaron  and  his  sons,  though  already  set  apart 
to  the  priesthood,  erred  notwithstanding  when  they  made  the  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  4).  Why,  according  to  this  view,  should  not  the  four 
himdred  prophets  who  Hed  to  Ahab  represent  the  Church  ?  (1  Kings 
xxii.  11,  Ac.)  The  Church,  however,  stood  on  the  side  of  Micaiah. 
He  was  alone,  indeed,  and  despised,  but  from  his  mouth  the  truth 

{)roceeded.  Did  not  the  prophets  also  exhibit  both  the  name  and 
ace  of  the  Church,  when,  with  one  accord,  they  rose  uj)  against 
Jeremiah,  and  with  menaces  boasted  of  it  as  a  thing  impossible  that 
the  law  should  perish  from  the  priest,  or  counsel  from  the  wise,  or 
the  word  from  the  prophet?  (Jer.  xviii.  18).  In  opposition  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  prophets,  Jeremiah  is  sent  alone  to  declare  from 
the  Lord  (Jer.  iv.  9),  that  a  time  would  come  >vhen  the  law  would 
perish  from  the  priest,  counsel  from  the  wise,  and  the  word  from  the 
prophet.  Was  not  like  splendour  displayed  in  that  council  when  the 
chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees  assembled  to  consult  how  they 
might  put  Jesus  to  death  ?  Let  them  go,  then,  and  cling  to  the 
externfid  mask,  while  they  make  Christ  and  all  the  prophets  of  Grod 
schismatics,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make  Satan's  ministers  the 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

But  if  they  are  sincere,  let  them  answer  me  in  good  faith, — in  what 
place,  and  among  whom,  do  they  think  the  Church  resided,  after  the 
Coimcil  of  Basle  degratled  and  deposed  Eugenius  from  the  popedom, 
and  substituted  Amadeus  in  his  place  ?  Do  their  utmost,  they  cannot 
deny  that  that  Council  was  legitimate  as  far  as  regards  external  forms, 
and  was  summoned  not  only  by  one  Pontiff,  but  by  two.  Eugenius, 
with  the  whole  herd  of  cardinals  and  bishops  who  liad  joined  him  in 
plotting  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  was  there  condemned  of  con- 
tumacy, rebellion,  and  scliism.  Afterwards,  however,  aided  by  the 
favour  of  princes,  he  got  back  his  popedom  safe.  The  election  of 
Amadeus,  duly  made  by  the  authority  of  a  general  holy  synod,  went 
to  smoke ;  only  he  himself  was  appeased  with  a  cardinal's  cap,  like  a 

Eiece  of  offal  thrown  to  a  barking  dog.  Out  of  the  lap  of  these  rc- 
ellious  and  contumacious  schismatics  proceeded  all  future  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  presbyters.  Here  they  are  caught, 
and  cannot  escape.  For,  on  which  party  will  they  l)estow  the  name  oi 
Church  ?  Will  they  deny  it  to  have  been  a  general  Council,  though 
it  lacked  nothing  as  regards  external  majesty,  having  been  solemnly 

1  "Papa  Romanus,"  in  the  Ed   1686. 

2  Instead  of  the  words.  *•  qui  ab  eo  instites  inuncti  et  consecrati,  infulis  modo  et 
lituis  insigniti  sunt/'  the  £d.  1586  hasT  only  '*  episcopi  alii." 
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called  by  two  bulls,  consecrated  by  the  legate  of  the  Roman  See  as  its 
president,  constituted  regularly  in  all  respects,  and  continuing  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  honours  to  the  last  ?  Will  they  admit  that  Eugenius, 
and  his  whole  train,  through  whom  they  have  all  been  consecrated, 
were  schismatical  ?  Let  them,  then,  either  define  the  form  of  the 
Church  diflferently,  or,  however  numerous  they  are,  we  will  hold  them 
all  to  be  schismatics  in  having  knowingly  and  willingly  received  ordi- 
nation from  heretics.  But  had  it  never  been  discovered  before  that 
the  Church  is  not  tied  to  external  pomp,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
lengthened  proof  in  their  own  conduct,  in  proudly  vending  themselves 
to  the  world  under*  the  specious  title  of  Church,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  the  deadly  pests  of  the  Church.  I  speak  not  of  their  manners 
and  of  those  tragical  atrocities  with  which  their  whole  life  teems,  since 
it  is  said  that  they  are  Pharisees  who  should  be  heard,  not  imitated. 
By  devoting  some  portion  of  your  leisure  to  our  writings,  you  will  sec^ 
not  obscurely,  that  their  doctrine— the  very  doctrine  to  which  they 
say  it  is  owing  that  they  are  the  Church — is  a  deadly  murderer  of 
souls,  the  firebrand,  ruin,  and  destruction  of  the  Church. 

7.  Lastly,  they  are  far  from  candid  when  they  invidiously  number 
19  the  disturbances,  tumults,  and  disputes,  which  the  preaching  of 
our  doctrine  has  brought  in  its  train,  and  the  fruits  which,  in  many 
instances,  it  now  produces;  for  the  doctrine  itself  is  undeservedly 
charged  with  evils  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malice  of  Satan. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  divine  word,  that  whenever  it 
appears,  Satan  ceases  to  slumber  and  sleep.  This  is  the  surest  and 
most  unerring  test  for  distinguishing  it  from  false  doctrines  which 
readily  betray  themselves,  while  they  are  received  by  all  with  willing 
ears,  and  welcomed  by  an  applauding  world.  Accordingly,  for  several 

r,  during  which  all  things  were  immersed  in  profound  darkness, 
)8t  all  mankind*  were  mere  jest  and  sport  to  the  god  of  tjiis  world, 
who,  like  any  Sardanapalus,  idled  and  luxuriated  undisturbed.  For 
what  else  could  he  do  but  laugh  and  sport  whUe  in  tranquil  and  un- 
disputed possession  of  his  kingdom  ?  But  when  light  beaming  from 
above  somewhat  dissipated  the  darkness — ^when  the  strong  man  arose 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  kingdom — ^then,  indeed,  he  began  to  shake  oflF 
his  wonted  torpor,  and  rush  to  arms.  And  first  he  stirred  up  the  hands 
of  men,  that  by  them  he  might  violently  suppress  the  dawning  truth ; 
bat  when  this  availed  him  not,  he  turned  to  snares,  exciting  dissen- 
sons  and  disputes  about  doctrine  by  means  of  his  Catabaptists.  and 
other  portentous  miscreants,  that  he  might  thus  obscure,  and,  at 
len^,  extinguish  the  truth.  And  now  he  persists  in  assailing  it  with 
both  engines,  endeavouring  to  pluck  up  the  true  seed  by  the  violent 
hand  of  man,  and  striving,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  choke  it  with 
his  tares,  that  it  may  not  grow  and  bear  fruit.  But  it  will  be  in  vain, 
if  we  listen  to  the  admonition  of  the  Lord,  who  long  ago  disclosed  his 

1  For  ''cuncti  fere  mortales"  the  Ed.  1586  has  only  "hcmiiies.*' 
VOL.  I.  B 
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wiles,  that  we  might  not  be  taken  unawares,  and  armed  us  with  full 
protection  against  aU  his  machinations.  But  how  malignant  to  throw 
upon  the  word  of  €rod  itself  the  blame  either  of  the  seditions  which 
wicked  men  and  rebels,  or  of  the  sects  which  impostors  stir  up  against 
it  I  The  example,  however,  is  not  new.  Elijah  was  interrogated 
whether  it  were  not  he  that  troubled  Israel.  Christ  was  seditious, 
according  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  apostles  were  charged  with  the  crime 
of  popular  commotion.  What  else  do  those  who,  in  the  present  day, 
impute  to  us  all  the  disturbances,  tumults,  and  contentions  which 
break  out  against  us  ?  Elijah,  however,  has  taught  us  our  answer 
(1  Kings  xviii.  17, 18).  It  is  not  we  who  disseminate  errors  or  stir 
up  tumults,  but  they  who  resist  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

But  while  this  single  answer  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  rash  charges 
of  these  men,  it  is  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consult  for  the 
weakness  of  those  who  take  the  alarm  at  such  scandals,  and  not  un- 
frequently  waver  in  perplexity.  But  that  they  may  not  fell  away  in 
this  {perplexity,  and  forfeit  their  good  degree,  let  them  know  that  the 
apostles  in  their  day  experienced  the  very  things  which  now  befall 
us.  There  were  then  unlearned  and  unstable  men  who,  as  Peter 
tells  us  (2  Pet  iii.  16),  wrested  the  inspired  writing  of  Paul  to 
their  own  destruction.  There  were  despisers  of  Grod,  ^mo,  when  they 
heard  that  sin  abounded  in  order  that  ^  might  moi«  abound,  im- 
mediately  inferred,  ^^  We  will  continue  m  sin  that  grace  may  iabound'' 
(Rom.  VL  1) ;  when  they  heard  that  believers  were  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,  forthwith  sung  out,  "  We  will  sin  because  we 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace"  (Rom.  vL  15).  There  were 
some  who  charged  the  apostle  witE  beinff  the  minister  of  sin.  Many 
false  prophets  entered  in  privily  to  pull  down  the  churches  which  he 
had  reared.  Some  preached  the  gospel  through  envy  and  strife,  not 
sincerely  (Phil.  i.  15) — maliciously  even — thimring  to  add  affliction 
to  his  bonds.  Elsewhere  the  gospel  made  little  progress.  All  sought 
their  own,  not  the  things  which  were  Jesus  Cmms.  Others  went 
back  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her 
waUowmg  in  the  mire.  Great  numbers  perverted  their  spiritual 
freedom  to  carnal  licentiousness.  False  brethren  crept  in  to  the 
inuninent  danger  of  the  feithful.  Among  the  brethren  themselves 
various  quarrels  arose.  What,  then,  were  tiie  apostles  to  do  ?  Were 
they  either  to  dissemble  for  the  time,  or  rather  lay  aside  and  abandon 
that  gospel  which  they  saw  to  be  the  seed-bed  of  so  many  strifes,  the 
source  of  so  many  perils,  the  occasion  of  so  many  scandals?  In 
straits  of  this  kind,  they  remembered  that  "  Christ  was  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,''  ''set  up  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many,''  and  ''  for  a  sign  to  be  spoken  against"  (Luke  iL  34) ; 
and,  armed  with  this  assurance,  they  proceeded  boldly  through  all 
perils  from  tumults  and  scandals.  It  becomes  us  to  be  supported 
by  the  same  consideration,  since  Paul  declares  that  it  is  a  never- 
failing  characteristic  of  the  gospel  to  be  a  "  savour  of  death  unto 
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death  in  them  that  perish"  (2  Cor.  ii.  16),  although  rather  destined 
to  UB  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  savour  of  Itfe  unto  hfe,  and  the  power 
of  God  for  the  ssdvation  of  believers.  This  we  should  certainly  ex- 
perience it  to  be,  did  we  not  by  our  ingratitude  corrupt  this  unspeak- 
able gift  of  God,  and  turn  to  our  destaruction  what  ought  to  be  our 
only  saving  defence;^ 

But  to  return,  Sire.^  Be  not  moved  by  the  absurd  insinuations 
with  which  our  adversaries  are  striving  to  frighten  you  into  the  belief 
that  nothing  else  is  wished  and  aimed  at  by  this  new  gospel  Tfor  so 
they  term  it),  than  opportunity  for  sedition  and  impunity  lor  all 
kinds  of  vice.  Our  God  ^  is  not  the  author  of  division,  but  of  peace ; 
and  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  is 
not  the  minister  of  sin.  We,  too,  are  undeservedly  charged  with 
desires  of  a  kind  for  which  we  have  never  given  even  the  smallest 
suspicion.  We,  forsooth,  meditate  the  subversion  of  kingdoms ;  we, 
whose  voice  was  never  heard  in  £EU3tion,  and  whose  life,  while  passed 
under  you,  is  known  to  have  been  always  quiet  and  simple ;  even 
now,  wnen  exiled  from  our  home,  we  nevertheless  ceaee  not  to  pray 
for  all  prosperity  to  your  person  and  your  kingdom.  We,  forsooth, 
are  aiming  after  an  imchecked  indulgence  in  vice,  in  whose  manners, 
though  there  is  much  to  be  blamed,  there  is  nothing  which  deserves 
such  an  imputation ;  nor  (thank  God)  have  we  profited  so  little  in  the 
gospel  that  our  life  may  not  be  to  these  slanderers  an  example  of 
chastity,  kindness,  pity,  temperance,  patience,  moderation,  or  any 
other  virtue.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  we  fear  God  sincerely,  and 
worship  him  in  truth,  since,  whether  by  life  or  by  death,  we  desire  his 
name  to  be  hallowed ;  and  hatred  herself  has  been  forced  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  and  civil  integrity  of  some  of  our  people  on 
whom  death  was  inflicted  for  the  very  thing  which  deserved  the 
highest  praise.  But  if  any,  imder  pretext  of  the  gospel,  excite 
tumults  (none  such  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  your  realm),  if  any 
use  the  liberty  of  the  grace  of  God  as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness  (I 
know  of  numbers  who  do),  there  are  laws  and  legal  punishments  by 
which  they  may  be  punished  up  to  the  measiu-e  of  their  deserts — 
only,  in  the  mean  time,  let  not  the  gospel  of  God  be  evil  spoken  of 
because  of  the  iniquities  of  evil  men. 

Sire,*  That  you  may  not  lend  too  credulous  an  ear  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  our  enemies,  their  virulent  injustice  has  been  set  before  you 
at  sufficient  length ;  I  fear  even  more  than  sufficient,  since  this  pre- 
face has  grown  almost  to  the  bulk  of  a  full  apology.  My  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  frame  a  defence,  but  only  with  a  view  to  the  hearing 

1  Instead  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence  beginning  "  though  rather/*  &c., 
and  stopping  at  the  reference,  the  £d.  16S6  simply  continues  the  quotation  *'  odor  vitie 
in  iritam  lis  qui  salvi  sunt." 

2  Instead  of  "  Bex"  simply,  the  Ed.  1586  has  " magnanime  Bex.*' 
8  Instead  of  **  Deus  noster,"  the  Ed  1686  has  only  **  Deus." 

4  In  Sd.  1686,  "iUxmagnificentissime." 
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of  our  cause,  to  mollify  your  mind,  now  indeed  turned  away  and 
estranged  from  us — I  add,  even  inflamed  against  us — ^but  whose  good 
will,  we  are  confident,  we  should  regain,  would  you  but  once,  with 
calmness  and  composure,  read  this  our  Confession,  which  we  desire 
your  Majesty  to  accept  instead  of  a  defence.  But  if  the  whispers  of 
the  malevolent  so  possess  your  ear,  that  the  accused  are  to  have  no 
opportunity  of  pleading  their  cause ;  if  those  vindictive  ftuies,  with 
your  connivance,  are  always  to  rage  with  bonds,  scourgings,  tortures, 
maimings,  and  burnings,  we,  indeed,  like  sheep  doomed  to  slaughter, 
shall  be  reduced  to  every  exta-emity ;  yet  so  that,  in  our  patience,  we 
will  possess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  Lord,  which, 
doubtless,  will  appear  in  its  own  time,  and  show  itself  armed,  both  to 
rescue  the  poor  from  afflction,  and  also  take  vengeance  on  the  despisers, 
who  are  now  exulting  so  securely.* 

Most  illustrious  Kmg,  may  the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  establish 
your  throne  in  righteousness,  and  your  sceptre  in  equity. 

Basle,  Ut  Augtut  1586. 

1  The  T7ords,  "  qui  tanta  securitate  nanc  exsultant,'*  not  in  Ed.  1586. 
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[pmxnZKD  TO  TBI  8EC0HD  EDITIOM,  PUBLISHED  AT  ST&ASBUBO  IN   1589.] 


In  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  having  no  expectation  of  the  suc- 
cess which  God  has,  in  his  goodness,  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  had, 
for  the  greater  part,  performed  my  office  perfunctorily,  as  is  usual  in 
trivial  undertakm^.  But  when  I  perceived  that  almost  aU  the  godly 
had  received  it  with  a  favour  which  I  had  never  dared  to  wish,  far 
less  to  hope  for,  being  sincerely  conscious  that  I  had  received  much 
more  than  I  deserved,  I  thought  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not  endeavour,  at  least  according  to  my  humble  abilify,  to  respond  to 
the  great  kindness  which  had  been  expressed  towards  me,  and  which 
spontaneously  urged  me  to  diligence.  I  therefore  ask  no  other  &vour 
from  the  studious  for  my  new  work  than  that  which  they  have  already 
bestowed  upon  me  beyond  my  merits.  I  feel  so  much  obliged,  that 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  am  thought  not  to  have  made  a  bad  return 
for  the  gratitude  I  owe.  This  return  I  would  have  made  much  earlier, 
had  not  the  Lord,  for  almost  two  whole  years,  exercised  me  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  But  it  is  soon  enough  if  well  enough.  I  shall 
tliink  it  has  appeared  in  good  season  when  I  perceive  that  it  produces 
Fome  fruit  to  the  Church  of  God.  I  may  add,  that  my  object  in  this 
work  was  to  prepare  and  train  students  of  theology  for  the  study  of 
the  sacred  volume,  so  that  they  might  both  have  an  easy  introduc- 
tion to  it,  and  be  able  to  proceed  in  it,  with  unfaltering  step,  seeing 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  such  a  summary  of  religion  in  all  its  parts, 
and  have  digested  it  into  such  an  order  as  may  make  it  not  difficult 
for  any  one,  who  is  rightly  acquainted  with  it,  to  ascertain  both  what 
he  ought  principally  to  look  for  in  Scripture,  and  also  to  what  head 
he  ought  to  refer  whatever  is  contained  in  it.  Having  thus,  as  it 
were,  paved  the  way,  I  shall  not  feel  it  necessary,  in  any  Commen- 
taries on  Scripture  which  I  may  afterwards  publish,  to  enter  into 
long  discussions  of  doctrine,  or  dilate  on  common  places,  and  i^dll, 
therefore,  always  compress  them.  In  this  way  the  pious  reader  will 
be  saved  much  trouble  and  weariness,  provided  he  comes  furnished 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  present  work  as  an  essential  prerequisite. 
As  my  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  give  a  speci- 
men of  this  plan,  I  would  mucn  rather  let  it  speak  for  itself  than  de- 
clare it  in  words.  Farewell,  dear  reader,  and  if  you  derive  any  fruit 
from  my  labours,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord. 

Stbabbubo,  lit  Augu9t  1589. 
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[PROIXKD  TO  THE  FBKNCH  BDITIONy  PI7BLI8BED  AT  QENETA  IN  1545.3 


Ik  order  that  my  readers  may  be  the  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
present  work,  I  am  desirous  briefly  to  point  out  the  advantage  which 
they  may  derive  from  it.  For  by  bo  doing  I  will  show  them  the  end 
at  which  they  ought  to  aim,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  give  thipir 
attention  in  reading  it. 

Although  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  perfect  doctrine,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added — our  Lord  having  been  pleased  therein  to  un- 
fold the  infinite  treasm^s  of  his  wisdom — still  every  person,  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  them,  stands  in  need  of  some  guidance 
and  direction,  as  to  what  he  ought  to  look  for  in  them,  that  he  may 
not  wander  up  and  down,  but  pursue  a  certain  path,  and  so  attain 
the  end  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  invites  him. 

Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  tnose  who  have  received  firom  God  more 
light  than  others  to  assist  the  simple  in  this  matter,  and,  as  it  were, 
lend  them  their  hand  to  guide  and  assist  them  in  finding  the  sum  of 
what  God  has  been  pleased  to  teach  us  in  his  word.  Now,  this  can- 
not be  better  done  in  writing  than  by  treating  in  succession  of  the 
principal  matters  which  are  comprised  in  Christian  philosophy.  For 
he  who  understands  these  wiU  be  prepared  to  make  more  progress  in 
the  school  of  God  in  one  day  than  any  other  person  in  three  months, 
inasmuch  as  he,  in  a  great  measure,  knows  to  what  he  should  refer 
each  sentence,  and  has  a  rule  by  which  to  test  whatever  is  presented 
to  him. 

Seeing,  then,  how  necessary  it  was  in  this  manner  to  aid  those  who 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  I  have  endea- 
voured, according  to  the  ability  which  God  has  given  me,  to  employ 
myself  in  so  doing,  and  with  this  view  have  composed  the  present 
book.  And  first  I  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to 
all  studious  persons,  of  what  nation  soever  they  might  be ;  afterwards, 
desiring  to  communicate  any  fruit  which  might  be  in  it  to  my  French 
countrymen,  I  translated  it  into  our  own  tongue.     I  dare  not  bear 
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too  strong  a  testimony  in  its  &your,  and  declare  how  profitable  the 
reading  of  it  will  be,  lest  I  should  seem  to  prize  my  own  work  too 
highly.  However,  I  may  promise  this  much,  that  it  will  be  a  kind 
of  key  opening  up  to  all  the  children  of  God  a  right  tod  ready 
access  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  volume.  Wherefore, 
should  our  Lord  give  me  henceforth  means  and  opportunity  of  com- 
posing some  Commentaries,  I  will  use  the  greatest  possible  brevity, 
as  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  long  digressions,  seeing  that  I 
have  in  a  manner  deduced  at  length  all  the  articles  which  pertain  to 
Christianity. 

And  since  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  all  truth  and  sound 
doctrine  proceed  from  Qod,  I  will  venture  boldly  to  declare  what  I  think 
of  this  work,  acknowledging  it  to  be  God's  work  rather  than  raine. 
To  him,  indeed,  the  praise  due  to  it  must  be  ascribed.  My  opinion 
of  the  work  then  is  this :  I  exhort  all  who  reverence  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  to  read  it,  and  diligently  imprint  it  on  their  memory,  if  they 
would,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  an  introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  When  they  shall  have  done  so,  they 
will  know  by  experience  that  I  have  not  wished  to  impose  upon  them 
with  words.  Should  any  one  be  unable  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
contained  in  it,  he  mast  not,  however,  give  it  up  in  despair ;  but 
continue  always  to  read  on,  hoping  that  one  passage  will  give  him  a 
more  familiar  exposition  of  another.  Above  all  things,  I  would  re- 
commend that  recourse  be  had  to  Scripture  in  considering  the  proofs 
which  I  adduce  from  it. 


^   4 
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[prefixed  to  the  last  edition,  retired  bt  the  author.] 


In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  having  not  the  least  expectation  of 
the  success  which  Grod,  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it,  I  had,  for  the  greater  part,  performed  my  task  in  a  per- 
functory manner  (as  is  usual  in  trivial  undertakings) ;  but  when  I 
understood  that  it  had  been  received,  by  almost  all  the  pious,  with  a 
favour  which  I  had  never  dared  to  ask,  far  less  to  hope  for,  the  more 
I  was  sincerely  conscious  that  the  reception  was  beyond  my  deserts, 
the  greater  I  thought  my  gratitude  would  be,  if,  to  the  very  kind 
wishes  which  had  been  expressed  towards  me,  and  which  seemed  of 
their  own  accord  to  invite  me  to  diligence,  I  did  not  endeavour  to 
respond,  at  least  according  to  my  humUe  ability.  This  I  attempted 
not  only  iii  the  second  edition,  but  in  every  subsequent  one  the  work 
has  received  some  improvement.  But  though  1  do  not  regret  the 
labour  previously  expended,  I  never  felt  satisfied  until  the  work  was 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  now  appears.  Now  I  trust  it  will 
approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  my  readers.  As  a  clear  proof 
ot  the  diligence  with  which  I  have  laboured  to  perform  this  service 
to  the  Church  of  Gk)d,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  last 
winter,  when  I  thought  I  was  dying  of  quartan  ague,  the  more  the 
disorder  increased,  tiie  less  I  spared  myself,  in  order  that  I  might 
leave  this  book  behind  me,  and  thus  make  some  return  to  the  pious 
for  their  kind  urgency.  I  could  have  widied  to  give  it  sooner,  but  it 
is  soon  enough  if  good  enough.  I  shall  think  it  has  appeared  in  good 
time  when  I  see  it  more  productive  of  benefit  than  formerly  to  the 
Church  of  God.     This  is  my  only  wish. 

And  truly  it  would  fare  ill  with  me  if,  not  contented  with  the 
approbation  of  God  alone,  I  were  unable  to  despise  the  foolish  and 
perverse  censures  of  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  malicious  and  unjust 
censures  of  ungodly  men.  For  although,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
my  most  ardent  desire  has  been  to  advance  his  kingdom,  and  pro- 
mote the  public  good, — ^although  I  feel  perfectly  conscious,  and  take 
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God  ftnd  liis  angels  to  witness,  that  ever  since  I  began  to  discharge 
the  oflke  of  teacher  in  the  Church,  my  only  object  has  been  to  do 
good  to  the  Church,  by  maintaining  the  pure  doctrine  of  godliness ; 
yet  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  more  assailed,  stung,  and  torn 
by  calumny — [as  well  by  the  declared  enemies  of  the  truth  of  God, 
as  by  many  worthless  persons  who  have  crept  into  his  Chiu-ch — ^as 
weU  by  monks  who  have  brought  forth  their  frocks  from  their  cloisters 
to  spread  infection  wherever  they  come,  as  by  other  miscreants  not 
better  than  they*^.  After  this  letter  to  the  reader  was  in  the  press, 
I  had  undoubted  mformation  that,  at  Augsburg,  where  the  Imperial 
Diet  was  held,  a  rumour  of  my  defection  to  the  papacy  was  circulated, 
and  entertained  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  more  readily  than  might 
have  been  expected.^  This,  forsooth,  is  the  return  made  me  by  those 
who  certainly  are  not  unaware  of  numerous  proofs  of  my  constancy — 
proofs  which,  while  they  rebut  the  foul  charge,  ought  to  have  defended 
me  against  it,  with  all  humane  and  impartial  judges.  But  the  devil, 
with  aU  his  crew,  is  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that,  by  assailing  me 
with  vile  falsehoods,  he  can  either  cool  my  zeal  or  diminish  my  ex- 
ertions. I  trust  that  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  wiU  enable  me 
to  persevere  with  unruffled  patience  in  the  course  of  his  holy  vocation. 
Of  this  I  give  the  pious  reader  a  new  proof  in  the  present  edition. 

I  may  farther  observe,  that  my  object  in  this  work  has  been,  so  to 
prepare  and  train  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  for  the  study  of  the 
sacred  volume,  that  they  may  both  have  an  easy  introduction  to  it, 
and  be  able  to  prosecute  it  with  unfaltering  step ;  for,  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  have  given  a  summary  of  religion  in  all  its  parts,  and  digested 
it  in  an  order  which  will  make  it  easy  for  any  one,  who  rightly  com- 
prehends it,  to  ascertain  both  what  he  ought  chiefly  to  look  for  in 
Scripture,  and  also  to  what  head  he  ought  to  refer  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  it.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  paved  the  way,  as  it  will  be 
unnecessary,  in  any  Commentaries  on  Scripture  which  I  may  after- 
wards publish,  to  enter  into  long  discussions  of  doctrinal  points,  and 
enlarge  on  commonplaces,  I  will  compress  them  into  narrow  compass. 
In  this  way  much  trouble  and  fatigue  wiU  be  spared  to  the  pious 
reader,  provided  he  comes  prepared  with  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
work  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite.  The  system  here  followed 
being  set  forth  as  in  a  mirror  in  all  my  Commentaries,  I  think  it 
better  to  let  it  speak  for  itself  than  to  give  any  verbal  explanation 
of  it 

1  The  passage  in  brackets  occurs  only  in  the  French  original.  The  words  are  as 
foUows :  **  Tant  des  ennemis  manifestes  de  la  T^rite  de  Dieu,  que  de  beaucoup  de  canail- 
les qui  fle  sent  fourres  en  son  Eglise :  tant  des  Moines  qui  ont  apportC*  leurs  fVocs  hors 
de  leurs  cloistres  pour  infecter  le  lieu  01^  ils  yenojent,  que  d'autres  vilains  qui  ne  valent 
pas  mieuz  qu'euz. ' 

2  The  words  in  the  French  are,  "  Atcc  trop  grande  facility ;  ce  qui  monstroit  que 
beaneonp  de  meechans  hypocrites,  faisans  profession  de  I'ETandle,  eussent  bien  voulu 
qa'minsi  fast."  With  too  great  facility ;  showing  that  many  wicked  hypocrites,  making 
profesrion  of  the  gospel,  would  haTe  been  Tery  glad  it  had  been  so. 
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Farewell,  kind  reader :  if  you  derive  any  benefit  from  my  labaiirs, 
aid  me  with  yoor  prayers  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

OnrsTA,  lit  Avgmt  1569. 

The  bmI  of  tluiee  whoM  eanse  I  nndertodk. 
Has  swelled  a  short  defence  into  a  book. 

"  I  profess  to  be  one  of  those  who,  by  profiting,  write,  and  by 
writing  profit." — Augustine,  Epist.  vii 


k. 


METHOD  AND  AERANGEMENT, 

OB    SUBJECT    OF    THE    WHOLE    WORK. 

[FBOM  an  EPITOICI  07  THS  INaTITUTIONS,   BT  QASPAR  OLEVIAN.] 


The  subject  handled  by  the  author  of  these  Christian  Institutes  is 
twofold :  the  former,  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  leads  to  a  blessed 
immortality;  and  the  latter  (which  is  subordinate  to  the  former), 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  With  this  view  the  author  simply  adopts 
the  arrangement  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  that  with  which  aU  Chris- 
tians are  most  familiar.  For  as  the  Creed  consists  of  four  parts,  the 
first  relating  to  Gk)d  the  Father,  the  second  to  the  Son,  the  third  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Church,  so  the  author,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  task,  divides  his  Institutes  into  four  parts,  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  Creed.  Each  of  these  parts  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  explain  separately. 

I.  The  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  concerning  Ood  the 
FatJieTy  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  universe, 
as  implied  in  his  ommpotence.  Accordingly,  the  First  Book  of  the 
Institutes  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  considered  as  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Grovernor  of  the  world,  and  of  everything  contained  in 
it.  It  shows  both  wherein  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Creator  con- 
sists, and  what  the  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  chap.  i.  and  ii. ;  that 
it  is  not  learned  at  school,  but  that  every  one  is  self-taught  it  from 
the  womb,  chap.  iii.  Such,  however,  is  man's  depravity,  that  he 
stifles  and  corrupts  this  knowledge,  partly  by  ignorance,  partly  by 
wicked  design ;  and  hence  does  not  by  means  of  it  either  glorify  God 
as  he  ought,  or  attain  to  happiness,  chap.  iv.  This  inward  knowledge 
is  aided  from  without,  namely,  by  the  creatures  in  which,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  perfections  of  God  may  be  contemplated.  But  man  does 
not  properly  avail  himself  of  this  assistance ;  and  hence  to  those  to 
whom  God  is  pleased  to  make  himself  more  intimately  known  for 
salvation,  he  communicates  his  written  word.  This  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  God  has  revealed  that  not 
the  Father  only,  but  along  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
is  that  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  whom,  in  consequence  of  our 
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innate  depravity,  we  were  unable,  either  from'  innate  natural  know- 
ledge or  the  beautiful  mirror  of  the  world,  to  know  so  as  to  glorify. 
Here  the  author  treats  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Scripture ;  and 
in  connection  with  it,  of  the  one  divine  essence  in  three  persons.  But, 
lest  man  should  lay  the  blame  of  his  voluntary  blindness  on  God,  the 
author  shows  in  what  state  man  was  created  at  first,  introducing  dis- 
sertations on  the  image  of  Gt)d,  free  wiU,  and  original  righteousness. 
The  subject  of  Creation  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  preservation  and 
government  of  the  world  is  considered  in  the  three  last  chapters,  which 
contain  a  very  frill  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence. 

II.  As  man,  by  sinning,  forfeited  the  privileges  conferred  on  him 
at  his  creation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Christ.  Accordingly,  the 
next  article  in  the  Creed  is.  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  San,  dtc. 
In  like  manner,  the  Second  Book  of  the  Institutes  treats  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  considered  as  a  Kedeemer  in  Christ,  and,  showing  man 
his  fall,  conducts  him  to  Christ  the  Mediator.  Here  the  subject  of 
original  sin  is  considered,  and  it  is  shown  that  man  has  no  means 
within  himself  by  which  he  can  escape  from  guilt  and  the  impend- 
ing curse :  that,  on  the  contrary,  until  he  is  reconciled  and  renewed, 
everything  that  proceeds  from  him  is  of  the  nature  of  sin.  This  sub- 
ject is  considered  as  far  as  the  vi.  chapter.  Man  being  thus  utterly 
undone  in  himself,  and  incapable  of  working  out  his  own  cure  by 
thinking  a  good  thought,  or  doing  what  is  acceptable  to  God,  must 
seek  redemption  without  himself — viz.  in  Christ.  The  end  for  which 
the  Law  was  given,  was  not  to  secure  worshippers  for  itself,  but  to 
conduct  them  unto  Christ.  This  leads  to  an  exposition  of  the  Moral 
Law.  Christ  was  known  to  the  Jews  under  the  Law  as  the  author 
of  salvation,  but  is  more  fully  revealed  under  the  Gospel  in  which  he 
was  manifested  to  the  world.  Hence  arises  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  similarity  and  difference  of  the  two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  the 
New,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  These  topics  occupy  as  far  as  the  xii. 
chapter.  It  is  next  shown  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  salva- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod  should  become  man, 
and  assume  a  true  human  nature.  It  is  also  shown  in  what  way  these 
two  natures  constitute  one  person.  In  order  to  purchase  a  frill  salva- 
tion by  liis  own  merits,  and  effectually  apply  it,  Christ  was  appointed 
to  the  offices  of  Proi)het,  Priest,  and  King.  The  mode  in  whicli 
Christ  performs  these  offices  is  considered,  and  also  whether  in  point 
of  fact  he  did  accomplish  the  work  of  redemi)tion.  Here  an  exposi- 
tion is  given  of  the  articles  relating  to  Christ's  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  into  heaven.  In  conclusion,  it  is  proved  that  Christ  is 
rightly  and  properly  said  to  have  merited  divine  grace  and  salvation 
for  us. 

III.  So  long  as  Christ  is  separated  from  us  we  have  no  benefit 
from  him.  W  e  must  be  in^afted  in  him  like  branches  in  the  vine. 
Hence  the  Creed,  after  treatmg  of  Christ,  proceeds  in  its  third  article, 
/  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  Holy  Spirit  being  the  bond  of 
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union  between  us  and  Christ.  In  like  manner,  the  Third  Book  of 
the  Institutes  treats  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  which  unites  us  to  Christ,  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  of  fstith;  by  which  we  embrace  Christ  with  a 
double  benefit — viz,  that  of  gratuitous  righteousness,  which  he  im- 
putes to  us,  and  regeneration,  which  he  begins  in  us  by  giving  us 
repentance.  In  order  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  a  faith  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  a  desire  of  repentance,  the  author,  before  pro 
ceeding  to  a  full  discussion  of  justification,  treats  at  length  from  chap- 
ter iii.-x.  of  repentance,  and  the  constant  study  of  it — repentance 
which  Christ,  when  apprehended  by  faith,  begets  in  us  by  his  Spirit. 
Chapter  xi.  treats  of  the  primary  and  peculiar  benefit  of  Christ  when 
united  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit-^viz.  justification.  This  subject  is 
continued  to  the  xx.  chapter,  which  treats  of  prayer,  the  hand,  as  it 
were,  to  receive  the  blessings  which  faith  knows  to  be  treasured  up 
for  it  with  God,  according  to  the  word  of  promise.  But,  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  creates  and  preserves  our  faith,  does  not  unite  all  men  to 
Christ,  who  is  the  sole  author  of  salvation,  chapter  xxi.  treats  of  the 
eternal  election  of  God,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  we,  in  whom  he 
foresaw  no  good  which  he  had  not  previously  bestowed,  are  given  to 
Christ,  and  united  to  him  by  the  effectual  calling  of  the  Gospel. 
This  subject  is  continued  to  the  xxv.  chapter,  which  treats  of  com- 
plete regeneration  and  felicity,  namely,  the  final  resurrection  to  which 
we  must  raise  our  eyes,  seeing  that,  in  regard  to  fruition,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  godly  is  only  begun  in  this  world. 

rV.  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  ingraft  all  men  into  Christ,  or 
endue  them  with  faith,  and  those  whom  he  does  so  endue  he  does  not 
ordinarily  endue  without  means,  but  uses  for  that  purpose  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Sacraments,  together 
with  the  administration  of  all  kinds  of  discipline,  the  Creed  contains 
the  following  article,  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  namely, 
that  Church  which,  when  lying  in  eternal  death,  the  Father,  by  gra- 
tuitous election,  freely  reconciled  to  himself  in  Christ  and  endued 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that,  being  ingrafted  into  Christ,  it  might  have 
communion  with  him  as  its  proper  head;  whence  flow  perpetual 
remission  of  sins,  and  full  restoration  to  eternal  life.  Accor(ungly, 
the  Church  is  treated  of  in  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Fourth 
Book,  which  thereafter  treats  of  the  means  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
employs  in  calling  us  effectually  from  spiritual  death,  and  preserving 
the  Church,  in  omer  words,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These 
means  are,  as  it  were,  the  royal  sceptre  of  Christ,  by  wmch,  through 
the  efficacy  of  his  Spuit,  he  commences  his  spiritual  rei^  in  tbe 
Church,  advances  it  from  day  to  day,  and  afler  this  life,  without  the 
use  of  means,  finally  perfects  it.  This  subject  is  continued  to  the  xx. 
chapter. 

And  because  civil  governments  are,  in  this  life,  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainers {hospitia)  of  the  Church  (though  civil  government  is  distinct 
from  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ),  the  author  shows  how  great 
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blessings  they  are,  blessingB  which  the  Church  is  bound  gratefully  to 
ackno^edge,  until  we  are  called  away  from  this  tabernacle  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  where  Qoi  will*  be  all  in  all. 

Such  IB  the  arrangement  of  the  Institutes,  which  may  be  thus 
summed  up :  Man  bemg  at  first  created  upright,  but  afterwards  being 
not  partially  but  totally  ruined,  finds  his  entire  salvation  out  of  him- 
self m  Christ,  to  whom  being  united  by  the  Holy  Spirit  fi*eely  given, 
without  any  foresight  of  future  works,  he  thereby  obtains  a  double 
blessing — ^viz.  full  imputation  of  righteousness,  which  ^s  along  with 
us  even  to  the  grave,  and  the  commencement  of  sanctification,  which 
daily  advances  till  at  length  it  is  perfected  in  the  day  of  regeneration 
or  resurrection  of  the  bo<fy,  and  this,  in  order  that  the  great  mercy  of 
Qoi  may  be  celebrated  in  the  heavenly  mansions  throughout  eternity. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGB  OF  GOD  THE  CREATOR. 


ARGUMENT. 

TiiN  Vint  liuok  treAU  of  Ui«  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator.  Bat  as  it  is  in  tlie 
artmiUm  »( iiiiiii  (hat  the  divine  perfbotlonii  are  best  dieplajed,  so  manalao  ia  made  the 
miiOuut  of  iiliimmrHe.  Thuv  tlie  vrholti  Uuk  diTides  itself  into  two  principal  heads — the 
I'wniiur  ruliitliig  to  tUu  kuuwimlgo  of  Ood.  and  the  latter  to  the  knowledge  of  man.  In 
tlio  MINI  ulmptur,  tliuHu  aru  ouunidttred  Jointljr;  and  in  each  of  the  following  chapters, 
itu|mitttuly :  iHiuiwiitumUy,  htiwuvur,  inturmiugled  with  other  matters  which  refer  to  one 
iir  iitliur  lit'  tliu  litfailHi  n-y.,  tltu  iliHouMluuM  oonoeming  Scripture  and  images  fiklling 
itiidur  tlitt  riiriiitir  huiid,  and  tlio  nthtir  tliree,  otmoeming  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
ltul>  aiigitlit.  and  dttviln,  t'Hlliiig  uiidur  tlie  latter.  The  last  point  discussed — ^rii.  the 
muiUmi  ul*  lliti  divine  guvuiuiuuiit     rttUtM  tu  Uith. 

Witli  mgaid  III  lliu  fitriiiar  lioad  -vli.  the  knowledge  of  God— it  is  shown,  in  the  first 
|ilMttu,  wha^  (liu  kind  ut  liiinwledge  iv  whioh  ihA  requires,  Chap.  U.  And,  in  the 
NuiiMiid  |)l«iiu  {i-\m\i  111.  IX.),  wiiere  thi«  knowledge  must  be  sought,  namely,  not  in 
iitaii  i  tiuiiaiiMu,  altkuugli  imlurHily  iiuitlaiited  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  stifled,  partly 
iiy  igiMiiMiiiiiJ,  {lailly  l>,y  wvli  iiilmil,  (imp.  111.  and  IV.;  not  in  the  fhtme  of  the  world: 
IwiHUMM,  MltJMiuglt  It  mIiIiium  iikwI  uliMirly  there,  we  are  so  stupid  that  these  manifesta- 
lliiiiH,  liimuvui'  |iMrMiiii>uiiU(t,  iiami  nwMy  without  any  beneficial  result,  Chap.  V.;  but  in 
Niifi|»tiiiii  ((l|iH|).  Vl  ),  tihiuh  Im  (rtiHted  of,  fliap.  Vll.— IX.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
sliMWii  wliut  litu  uliaiaultii'  nl'  tiiid  i«,  t'hap,  X  In  the  fourth  place,  how  impious  it  is 
to  givti  a  viniiilu  fiirii)  iu  tliid  (iiure  luiHges,  the  worship  of  them,  and  its  ormn,  are 
oiiimldiirtid),  ('ha|i.  XI.  In  liiu  tiflh  idaite,  it  is  shown  that  God  is  to  be  sobly  and 
wholly  womhi  ipsil,  riiMii.  XII  Lantly,  (^hap.  XIII.  treats  of  the  unity  of  the  divine 
•iMttiloe,  and  t  le  diwIiMutiou  ut  three  penams. 

With  regart  to  tiie  latter  head  -vii.  the  knowledge  of  man — first,  Chap.  XIV.  treats 
of  the  oreatit)!!  of  the  world,  and  uf  good  and  bad  angels  (these  all  having  reference  to 
man).  And  then  ('hup.  XV.,  taking  up  the  8ul\)eot  of  man  himself,  examines  his 
nature  and  hie  powers. 

The  l»etter  to  illuwtrate  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man,  the  three  remaining  Chap- 
ters— vll.  XVI — XVlil.— priHieed  to  treat  of  the  general  government  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  human  aotiuns,  in  oppoeition  to  f^une  and  fate,  explaining  both  the 
doctrine  and  Itii  use.  In  oonolusion.  it  is  shown,  that  though  God  employs  the  instm- 
mentality  of  the  wicked,  he  is  pure  man  sin  and  Arom  taint  of  sTeiy  kind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  AND  OF  OURSELVES  HUTUALLT  CONNEOTED. 

— NATURE  OF   THE  CONNECTION. 

Sectums. 

1.  The  sum  of  true  wisdom — ^riz.  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselyes.    Effects  of 

the  latter. 

2.  Effects  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  humbling  our  pride,  unveiling  our  hjpoorisj, 

demonstrating  the  absolute  perfections  of  God,  and  our  own  utter  helplessness. 
8.  Effects  of  the  luowledge  of  God  illustrated  by  the  examples,  1.  of  holy  patriarchs ; 
2.  of  holy  angels ;  8.  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

1.  Our  wisdom,  in  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed  true  and  solid 
wisdom,  consists  almost  entirely  of  two  paxts:  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves.  But  as  these  are  connected  together  by  many 
ties,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  precedes,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  other.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  man  can  survey  him- 
self without  forthwith  turning  his  thoughts  towards  the  God  in  whom 
he  lives  and  moves ;  because  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  endow- 
ments which  we  possess  cannot  possibly  be  from  ourselves ;  nay,  that 
our  very  being  is  nothing  else  than  subsistence  in  God  alone.  In 
the  second  place,  those  blessings  which  unceasingly  distil  to  us  from 
heaven,  are  like  streams  conducting  us  to  the  fountain.  Here, 
again,  the  infinitude  of  good  which  resides  in  God  becomes  more  ap- 
parent from  our  poverty.  In  particular,  the  miserable  ruin  into 
which  the  revolt  of  the  first  man  has  plunged  us,  compels  us  to  turn 
our  eyes  upwards ;  not  only  that  while  nungry  and  famishinff  we 
may  tiience  ask  what  we  want,  but  being  aroused  by  fear  may  learn 
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humility.  For  as  there  exists  in  man  something  like  a  world  of 
misery,  and  ever  since  we  were  stript  of  the  divine  attire  our  naked 
flhame  discloses  an  immense  series  of  disgraceful  properties,  every 
man,  being  stun^  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  imhappiness,  in 
this  way  necessarily  obtains  at  least  some  knowledge  of  G^.  Thus, 
our  feeling  of  ignorance,  vanity,  want,  weakness,  in  short,  depravity 
and  corruption,  reminds  us  (see  Calvin  on  John  iv.  10)  that  in  the 
Lord,  ana  none  but  He,  dwell  the  true  light  of  wisdom,  solid  virtue, 
exuberant  goodness.  We  are  accordingly  ur^ed  by  our  own  evil 
things  to  consider  the  good  things  of  God ;  ai3,  indeed,  we  cannot 
aspire  to  Him  in  earnest  until  we  have  begun  to  be  displeased  with 
ourselves.  For  what  man  is  not  disposed  to  rest  in  himself?  Who, 
in  &ct,  does  not  thus  rest,  so  long  as  he  is  unknown  to  himself;  that 
is,  so  long  as  he  is  contented  with  his  own  endowments,  and  uncon- 
scious or  unmindful  of  his  misery?  Every  person,  therefore,  on 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  is  not  only  urged  to  seek  God, 
but  is  also  led  as  }^j  the  hand  to  find  him. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  man  never  attains  to  a 
true  self-knowledge  until  he  have  previously  contemplated  the  face  of 
Gx)d,  and  come  down  after  such  contemplation  to  look  into  himself. 
For  (such  is  our  innate  pride)  we  always  seem  to  ourselves  just,  and 
uprigbt,  and  wise,  and  holy,  until  we  are  convinced,  by  clear  evidence, 
of  our  injustice,  vileness,  folly,  and  impurity.  Convinced,  however, 
we  are  not,  if  we  look  to  oursdves  only,  and  not  to  the  Lord  also — 
He  being  the  only  standard  by  the  appUcation  of  which  this  convic- 
tion  can  be  produced.  For,  since  we  are  all  naturally  prone  to  hy- 
pocrisy, any  empty  semblance  of  righteousness  is  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  us  insteaa  of  righteousness  itself.  And  since  nothing  appears 
within  us  or  around  us  that  is  not  tainted  with  very  great  imnurily, 
so  lon^  as  we  keep  our  mind  within  the  confines  of  human  pollution, 
anythmg  which  is  in  some  small  degree  less  defiled,  delights  us  as  if 
it  were  most  pure:  just  as  an  eye,  to  which  nothing  but  black  had 
been  previously  presented,  deems  an  object  of  a  whitish,  or  even  of  a 
brownish  hue,  to  be  ^rfectly  white.  Nay,  the  bodily  sense  may 
ftirnish  a  still  stronger  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  de- 
luded in  estimating  tiie  powers  of  tiie  mind.  If,  at  midnlay,  we 
either  look  down  to  the  ground,  or  on  the  surrounding  objects  which 
lie  open  to  our  view,  we  think  ourselves  endued  with  a  very  strong 
and  piercing  eyesight ;  but  when  we  look  up  to  the  sim,  and  gaze  at 
it  unveiled,  the  sight  which  did  excellently  well  for  the  earth,  is  in- 
stantly so  dazzled  and  confounded  by  the  refolgence,  as  to  oblige  us 
to  confess  that  our  acuteness  in  discerning  terreistrial  objects  is  mere 
dimness  when  applied  to  the  sun.  Thus,  too,  it  happens  in  estimat- 
ing our  spiritual  qualities.  So  long  as  we  do  not  look  beyond  the 
earth,  we  are  quite  pleased  with  our  own  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
virtue ;  we  address  ourselves  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  seem 
only  less  than  demigods.    But  should  we  once  begin  to  raise  our 
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thongbte  to  God,  and  reflect  what  kind  of  Being  he  is,  and  how  ab- 
solute the  perfection  of  that  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
to  which,  as  a  standard,  we  are  bound  to  be  conformed,  what  formerly 
delighted  us  by  its  £alse  show  of  righteousness,  will  become  polluted 
with  the  greatest  iniqidty ;  what  strangely  imposed  upon  us  under 
the  name  of  wisdom,  will  disgust  by  its  extreme  folly ;  and  what 
pieMuted  the  appearance  of  virtuous  energy,  will  be  condemned  as 
the  most  miserable  impotence.  So  fisur  are  those  (qualities  in  us, 
which  seem  most  perfect,  from  corresponding  to  the  divine  purity. 

3.  Hence  that  oread  and  amazement  with  which,  as  Scripture  uni- 
tonnlj  rdates,  holy  men  were  struck  and  overwhelmed  whenever  they 
beheld  the  presence  of  God.  When  we  see  those  who  previously  stood 
firm  and  secure  so  quaking  with  terror,  that  the  fear  of  death  takes 
hold  of  them,  nay,  they  are,  in  a  manner,  swallowed  up  and  annihilated, 
the  inference  to  be  dniwn  is,  that  men  are  never  duly  touched  and 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  insignificance,  until  they  have 
contrasted  themselves  with  the  majesty  of  God.  IVequent  examples 
of  this  consternation  occur  both  in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  Pro- 
phetical Writin09 ;  ^  so  much  so,  that  it  was  a  common  expression 
among  the  people  of  God,  "  We  shall  die,  for  we  have  seen  the  Lord." 
Hence  the  Idook  of  Job,  also,  in  humbling  men  under  a  conviction  of 
their  folly,  feebleness,  and  pollution,  always  derives  its  chief  argument 
from  descriptions  of  tiie  divme  wisdom,  virtue,  and  purity.  Nor  with- 
out cause :  for  we  see  Abraham  the  readier  to  acknowledge  himself 
bat  dust  and  ashes,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  behold  the  ^ory  of 
the  Lord,  and  Elijah  unable  to  wait  with  unveiled  face  for  His  ap- 
proach,  so  dreadml  is  the  sight.  And  what  can  man  do,  man  who 
18  but  rottenness  and  a  worm,  when  even  the  Cherubim  themselves 
must  veil  their  faces  in  very  terror  ?    To  this,  undoubtedly,  the  Pro- 

Ehet  Isaiah  refers,  when  he  says  (Isaiah  xxiv.  23),  "  The  moon  shall 
e  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 
reign ;''  i.e.,  when  he  shidl  exhibit  his  reMgence,  and  give  a  nearer 
view  of  it,  the  brightest  objecte  will,  in  comparison,  be  covered  with 
darknesa 

But  though  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
are  bound  together  by  a  mutual  tie,  due  arrangement  requires  that 
we  treat  of  tiie  former  in  the  first  place,  and  then  descend  to  the 
latter. 


1  Jadge0xiii.22;  Isaiah Yi.6;  Eiek.  i.  28,  ill.  14;  Jobix.i&o.;  aen.x?ili  27; 
1  Kings  six.  18. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

WHAT   IT  IS  TO  KNOW  GOD. — TENDENCY  OF  THIS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Seetioru. 

1  The  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  defined.  The  substance  of  this  knowledge,  and 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it. 

2.  Further  illustration  of  the  use,  together  with  a  necessary  reproof  of  yain  curiosity, 
and  refutation  of  the  Epicureans.  The  character  of  God  as  it  appears  to  the  pious 
mind,  contrasted  with  the  absurd  views  of  the  Epicureans.    Religion  defined. 

1.  By  the  knowledge  of  God,  I  understand  that  by  which  we  not 
only  conceive  that  there  is  some  God,  but  also  apprehend  what  it  is 
for  our  interest,  and  conducive  to  his  glory,  what,  in  short,  it  is  befit- 
ting to  know  concerning  him.  For,  properly  speaking,  we  cannot 
say  that  Gtod  is  known  where  there  is  no  religion  or  pie^.  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  that  species  of  knowledge  by  which  men,  in  them- 
selves lost  and  under  curse,  apprehend  God  as  a  Redeemer  in  Christ 
the  Mediator.  I  speak  only  oi  that  simple  and  primitive  knowledge, 
to  which  the  mere  course  of  nature  would  have  conducted  us,  Imd 
Adam  stood  upright.  For  although  no  man  will  now,  in  the  present 
ruin  of  the  human  race,  perceive  God  to  be  either  a  father,  or  the 
author  of  salvation,  or  propitious  in  any  respect,  until  Christ  interpose 
to  make  our  peace ;  still  it  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  God  our 
Maker  supports  us  by  his  power,  rules  us  by  his  providence,  fosters 
us  by  his  goodness,  and  visits  us  with  all  kinds  of  blessings,  and  another 
thing  to  embrace  the  grace  of  reconciliation  offered  to  us  in  Christ. 
Since,  then,  the  Lord  first  appears,  as  well  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  in  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture,  simply  as  a  Creator,  and 
afterwards  as  a  Redeemer  in  Christ, — a  twofold  knowledge  of  him 
hence  arises :  of  these  the  former  is  now  to  be  considered,  the  latter 
will  afterwards  follow  in  its  order.  But  although  our  mind  cannot 
conceive  of  God,  without  rendering  some  worship  to  him,  it  will  not, 
however,  be  sufficient  simply  to  hold  that  he  is  the  only  being  whom 
all  ought  to  worship  and  adore,  unless  we  are  also  persuaded  that  he 
is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  that  we  must  seek  everything  in 
him,  and  in  none  but  him.  My  meaning  is :  we  must  be  persuaded 
not  only  that  as  he  once  formed  the  world,  so  he  sustains  it  by  his 
boundless  power,  governs  it  by  his  wisdom,  preserves  it  by  his  good- 
ness, in  particular,  rules  the  human  race  with  justice  and  judgment, 
bears  with  them  in  mercy,  shields  them  by  his  protection ;  but  also 
that  not  a  particle  of  light,  or  wisdom,  or  Justice,  or  power,  or  recti- 
tude, or  genuine  truth,  will  anywhere  be  mund,  which  does  not  flow 
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from  him,  and  of  which  he  is  not  the  cause ;  in  this  way  we  must 
learn  to  expect  and  ask  all  things  from  him,  and  thankfully  ascribe 
to  him  whatever  we  receive.  For  this  sense  of  the  divine  perfections 
is  the  proper  master  to  teach  us  piety,  out  of  which  religion  springs. 
By  piety  I  mean  that  union  of  reverence  and  love  to  Grod  which  the 
knowledge  of  his  benefits  inspires.  For,  until  men  feel  that  they  owe 
everything  to  Grod,  that  they  are  cherished  by  his  paternal  care,  and 
that  he  is  the  author  of  all  their  blessings,  so  that  nought  is  to  be 
looked  for  away  from  him,  they  will  never  submit  to  him  in  voluntary 
obedience ;  nay,  unless  they  place  their  entire  happiness  in  him,  they 
will  never  yield  up  their  whole  selves  to  him  in  truth  and  sincerity. 

3.  Those,  therefore,  who,  in  considering  this  question,  propose  to 
inquire  what  the  essence  of  God  is,  only  delude  us  with  frigid  specu- 
lations,— it  being  much  more  our  interest  to  know  what  kind  of  being 
God  is,  and  what  things  are  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  join  Epicurus  in  aclmowledging  some  God  who  has  cast  off 
the  care  of  the  world,  and  only  delights  himself  in  ease  ?  What 
avails  it,  in  short,  to  know  a  God  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do? 
The  effect  of  our  knowledge  rather  ought  to  be,  first,  to  teach  us  re- 
verence and  fear ;  and,  secondly,  to  induce  us,  under  its  guidance  and 
teaching,  to  ask  every  good  thing  from  him,  and,  when  it  is  received, 
ascribe  it  to  him.  For  how  can  the  idea  of  God  enter  your  mind 
without  instantly  giving  rise  to  the  thought,  that  since  you  are  his 
workmanship,  you  are  bound,  by  the  very  law  of  creation,  to  submit 
to  his  authority  ? — ^that  your  life  is  due  to  him  ? — that  whatever  you 
do  ought  to  have  reference  to  him?  If  so,  it  undoubtedly  follows 
that  your  life  is  sadly  corrupted,  if  it  is  not  framed  in  obedience  to 
him,  since  his  will  ought  to  be  the  law  of  our  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  idea  of  his  nature  is  not  clear  unless  you  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  origin  and  fountain  of  all  goodness.  Hence  would  arise 
both  confidence  in  him,  and  a  desire  of  cleaving  to  him,  did  not  the 
depravity  of  the  human  mind  lead  it  away  from  the  proper  course  of 
investigation. 

For,  first  of  aU,  the  pious  mind  does  not  devise  for  itself  any  kind 
of  Gtxi,  but  looks  alone  to  the  one  true  God  ;  nor  does  it  feign  for 
him  any  character  it  pleases,  but  is  contented  to  have  him  in  the 
character  in  which  he  manifests  himself,  always  guarding,  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  against  transgressing  his  will,  and  wandering,  with 
daring  presumption,  from  the  right  path.  He  by  whom  God  is  thus 
known,  perceiving  how  he  governs  all  things,  confides  in  him  as  his 
guardian  and  protector,  and  casts  himself  entirely  upon  his  faithful- 
ness,— ^perceiving  him  to  be  the  source  of  every  blessing,  if  he  is  in 
any  strait  or  feels  any  want,  he  instantly  recurs  to  his  protection  and 
trusts  to  his  aid, — ^persuaded  that  he  is  good  and  merciful,  he  rechnes 
imon  him  with  sure  confidence,  and  doubts  not  that,  in  the  divine 
clemency,  a  remedy  will  be  provided  for  his  every  time  of  need, — 
acknowledging  him  as  his  Father  and  his  Lord,  he  considers  himself 
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bound  to  have  respect  to  his  authority  in  all  things,  to  reverence  his 
majesty,  aim  at  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  obey  his  commands, 
— ^regarding  him  as  a  just  judge,  armed  with  severity  to  punish  crimes, 
he  keeps  the  judgment-seat  always  in  his  view.  Standing  in  awe  of 
it,  he  curbs  himself,  and  fears  to  provoke  his  anger.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  not  so  terrified  by  an  apprehension  of  judgment  as  to  wish  he  could 
withdraw  himself,  even  if  the  means  of  escape  lay  before  him ;  nay, 
he  embraces  him  not  less  as  the  avenger  of  wickedness  than  as  the 
rewarder  of  the  righteous ;  because  he  perceives  that  it  equally  apper- 
tains to  his  glory  to  store  up  punishment  for  the  one,  and  et^nal 
life  for  the  other.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  mere  fear  of  punishment 
that  restrams  him  from  sin.  Loving  and  revering  God  as  his  father, 
honouring  and  obeying  him  as  his  master,  althou^  there  were  no 
hell,  he  would  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of  offending  him. 

Such  is  pure  and  ^nuine  religion,  namely,  confidence  in  Qod 
coupled  witn  serious  fear — fear,  which  both  includes  in  it  willing 
reverence,  and  brings  alon^  with  it  such  legitimate  worship  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  And  it  ought  to  be  more  carefully  considered, 
that  all  men  promiscuously  do  homage  to  God,  but  very  few  truly 
reverence  him.  On  all  hands  there  is  abundance  of  ostentatious  cere- 
monies, but  sincerity  of  heart  is  rare. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THK  KNOWLEDQE  OF  GOD  NATURALLY  IMPLANTED  IN  THE 

HUMAN  MIND. 

Sectioru, 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God  being  mtnifeeted  to  all  makes  the  reprobate  without  excuse* 

UniTersal  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  Crod. 

2.  Objection  —  that  religion  and  the  belief  of  a  Deity  are  the  inventions  of  crafty 

politicians.    Refutation  of  the  objection.    This  uniyersal  belief  confirmed  by  the 
examples  of  wicked  men  and  Atheists. 
8.  Confirmed  idso  by  the  yain  endeayours  of  the  wicked  to  banish  all  fear  of  Qod  from 
their  minds.    Conclusion,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  naturally  implanted  in  the 
human  mind. 

1.  That  there  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  indeed  by  natural 
instinct,  some  sense  of  Deity,  we  hold  to  be  beyond  dispute,  since  Grod 
himself,  to  prevent  any  man  from  pretending  ignorance,  has  endued 
all  men  wim  some  idea  of  his  Grodhead,  the  memory  of  which  he 
constantly  renews  and  occasionally  enlarges,  that  all  to  a  man,  being 
aware  that  there  is  a  Gk>d,  and  that  he  is  their  Maker,  may  be  con- 
demned by  their  own  conscience  when  they  neither  worship  him  nor 
consecrate  their  lives  to  his  service.  Certainly,  if  there  is  any  quarter 
where  it  may  be  supposed  that  Gt)d  is  unknown,  the  most  likely  for 
such  an  instance  to  exist  is  among  the  dullest  tribes  farthest  removed 
from  civilisation.  But,  as  a  heathen  tells  us,^  there  is  no  nation  so 
barbarous,  no  race  so  brutish,  as  not  to  be  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  God.  Even  those  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  differ 
least  from  the  lower  animals,  constantly  retain  some  sense  of  religion ; 
so  thoroughly  has  this  common  conviction  possessed  the  mind,  so 
firmly  is  it  stamped  on  the  breasts  of  all  men.  Since,  then,  there 
never  has  been,  from  the  very  first,  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  any  city, 
any  household  even,  without  religion,  this  amounts  to  a  tacit  confes- 
sion, that  a  sense  of  Deity  is  inscribed  on  every  heart.  Nay,  even 
idolatry  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  For  we  know  how  reluctant 
man  is  to  lower  himself,  in  order  to  set  other  creatures  above  him. 
Therefore,  when  he  chooses  to  worship  wood  and  stone  rather  than  be 
thought  to  have  no  God,  it  is  evident  how  very  strong  this  impression 
of  a  Deity  must  be ;  since  it  is  more  difficult  to  obliterate  it  from  the 

1  *'  Intelligi  necesse  est  deos,  quoniam  insitas  eorum  Tel  potios  innatas  cognitiones 
habemns. — Qua  nobis  natura  iniormationem  deorum  ipsorum  dedit,  eadem  inscolpsit 
in  mentibns  ut  eos  ntemos  et  beatos  haberemus." — Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  c.  17. — 
*'  Ita^ae  inter  omnes  omnium  gentium  summa  constat ;  omnibus  enim  innatum  est,  et 
in  ammo  quasi  insculptum  esse  deos." — ^lab.  ii.  c.  4.  See  also  Lact.  Inst.  Diy.  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 
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mind  of  man,  than  to  break  down  the  feeKngs  of  his  nature, — ^these 
certainly  being  broken  down,  when,  in  opposition  to  his  natural 
haughtiness,  he  spontaneously  humbles  himself  before  the  meanest 
object  as  an  act  of  reverence  to  Qod. 

2.  It  is  most  absurd,  therefore,  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  reli- 
gion was  devised  by  the  cunning  and  craft  of  a  few  individuals,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  body  of  the  people  in  due  subjection,  while 
there  was  nothing  which  those  very  individuals,  while  teaching  others 
to  worship  (Jod,  less  beheved  than  the  existence  of  a  Qod.  I  readily 
acknowledge,  that  designing  men  have  introduced  a  vast  number  of 
fictions  into  religion,  with  the  view  of  inroiring  the  populace  with 
reverence  or  strmng  them  with  terror,  and  thereby  renaering  them 
more  obsequious  ;  but  they  never  could  have  succeeded  in  this,  had 
the  minds  of  men  not  been  previously  imbued  with  that  uniform  be- 
lief in  Gk)d,  from  which,  as  from  its  seed,  the  religious  proi!)ensity 
springs.  And  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  those  who,  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  cunningly  imposed  on  their  ruder  neighbours, 
were  altogether  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  Gtod.  For  though  in  old 
times  there  were  some,  and  in  the  present  day  not  a  few  are  found^ 
who  deny  the  being  of  a  Gtod,  yet,  whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
occasionsdly  feel  the  truth  which  they  are  desirous  not  to  know.  We 
do  not  read  of  any  man  who  broke  out  into  more  imbridled  and 
audacious  contempt  of  the  Deity  than  C.  Caligula,^  and  yet  none 
showed  greater  dread  when  any  indication  of  divine  wrath  was  mani- 
fested. Thus,  however  imwilling,  he  shook  with  terror  before  the 
God  whom  he  professedly  studied  to  contemn.  You  may  every  day 
see  the  same  thing  happening  to  his  modem  imitators.  The  most 
audacious  despiser  of  God  is  most  easily  disturbed,  trembling  at  the 
soimd  of  a  falling  leaf  How  so,  unless  in  vindication  of  the  divine 
majesty,  which  smites  their  consciences  the  more  strongly  the  more 
they  endeavour  to  flee  from  it.  They  all,  indeed,  look  out  for  hiding- 
places,  where  they  may  conceal  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  again  efface  it  from  their  mind ;  but  after  all  their  efforts 
they  remain  caught  within  the  net.  Though  the  conviction  may 
occasionally  seem  to  vanish  for  a  moment,  it  immediately  returns,  and 
rush^  in  with  new  impetuosity,  so  that  any  interval  of  reKef  from  the 
gnawings  of  conscience  is  not  unlike  the  slumber  of  the  intoxicated 
or  the  insane,  who  have  no  quiet  rest  in  sleep,  but  are  continually 
haunted  with  dire  horrific  dreams.  Even  the  wicked  themselves, 
therefore,  are  an  example  of  the  fact  that  some  idea  of  God  always 
exists  in  every  human  mind. 

3.  All  men  of  soimd  judgment  will  therefore  hold,  that  a  sense  of 
Deity  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  human  heart.  And  that  this 
beUdf  is  naturally  engendered  in  all,  and  thoroughly  fixed  as  it  were 

1  As  to  some  Atheists  of  the  aatlior*8  time,  see  CalTinus  De  ft^n^ifHff 
S  Suet  Gtlig.  0.  61. 
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in  our  very  bones,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  contumacy  of  the 
wicked,  who,  though  they  struggle  furiously,  are  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  fear  of  God.  Though  Diagoras,^  and  others  of 
like  stamp,  make  themselves  merry  with  whatever  has  been  believed 
in  all  ages  concerning  religion,  and  Dionysius  scoffs  at  the  judgment 
of  heaven,  it  is  but  a  Sardonian  grin ;  for  the  worm  of  conscience, 
keener  than  burning  steel,  is  gnawing  them  within.  I  do  not  say 
with  Cicero,  that  errors  wear  out  by  age,  and  that  religion  increases 
and  grows  better  day  by  day.  For  the  world  (as  will  be  shortly  seen) 
labours  as  much  as  it  can  to  shake  off  all  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  and  cor- 
rupts his  worship  in  innumerable  ways.  I  only  say,  that,  when  the 
stupid  hardness  of  heart,  which  the  wicked  eagerly  court  as  a  means 
of  despising  God,  becomes  enfeebled,  the  sense  of  Deity,  which  of  all 
things  they  wished  most  to  be  extinguished,  is  still  in  vigour,  and 
now  and  then  breaks  forth.  Whence  we  infer,  that  this  is  not  a 
doctrine  which  is  first  learned  at  school,  but  one  as  to  which  every 
man  is,  from  the  womb,  his  own  master ;  one  which  nature  herself 
allows  no  individual  to  forget,  though  many,  with  all  their  might, 
strive  to  do  so.  Moreover,  if  all  are  born  and  live  for  the  express 
purpose  of  learning  to  know  God,  and  if  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  so 
fru:  as  it  fails  to  produce  this  effect,  is  fleeting  and  vain,  it  is  clear 
that  all  those  who  do  not  direct  the  whole  thoughts  and  actions  of 
their  lives  to  this  end  fail  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being.  This  did 
not  escape  the  observation  even  of  philosophers.  For  it  is  the  very 
thing  which  Plato  meant  (in  Phced,  et  Theact.)  when  he  taught,  as 
lie  onien  does,  that  the  chief  good  of  the  soul  consists  in  resemblance 
to  God ;  i.e.,  when,  by  means  of  knowing  him,  she  is  wholly  trans- 
formed into  him.  Thus  Gryllus,  also,  in  Plutarch  (lib,  quod  bruta 
anim.  raiione  utantur)^  reasons  most  skilfully,  when  ne  affirms  that, 
if  once  rehgion  is  banished  from  the  lives  of  men,  they  not  only  in  no 
respect  excel,  but  are,  in  many  respects,  much  more  wretched  than 
the  brutes,  since,  being  exposed  to  so  many  forms  of  evil,  they  con- 
tinually drag  on  a  troubled  and  restless  existence :  that  the  only 
thing,  therefore,  which  makes  them  superior  is  the  worship  of  God, 
through  which  alone  they  aspire  to  immortality. 

1  Cie.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  o.  28.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  L  o.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  STIFLED  OR  COBBUPTSD, 
IGNORANTLT  OR  MALICIOUSLY. 

Seetwm. 

1   The  knowledge  of  God  suppressed  by  ignonmce,  many  fSidling  away  into  supentition. 

Such  persons,  howeyer,  inexcusable,  because  their  error  is  aooompanied  with  pride 

and  stubbornness. 
2.  Stubbornness  the  oompanion  of  impiety. 
8.  No  pretext  can  justify  superstition.    This  proved,  first,  from  reason ;  and,  seoondly, 

firom  Scripture. 
4.  The  widLod  noTor  willingly  come  into  the  presence  of  God.    Henoe  their  hypocrisy. 

Hence,  too,  their  sense  of  Deity  leads  to  no  good  result 

1.  But  though  experience  testifies  that  a  seed  of  religion  is  divinely 
sown  in  all,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  is  found  who  cherishes  it  in  his 
heart,  and  not  one  in  whom  it  grows  to  maturity,  so  far  is  it  from 
yielding  fruit  in  its  season.  Moreover,  while  some  lose  themselves  in 
superstitious  observances,  and  others,  of  set  purpose,  wickedly  revolt 
from  God,  the  result  is  that,  in  regard  to  the  true  knowledge  of  him, 
all  are  so  degenerate,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  genuine  godli* 
ness  be  found.  In  saying  that  some  fidl  away  into  superstition,  I 
mean  not  to  insinuate  that  their  excessive  absurdity  frees  them  from 
guilt ;  for  the  blindness  imder  which  they  labour  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  with  vain  pride  and  stubbornness.  Mingled  vanity  and 
pride  appear  in  this,  that  when  miserable  men  do  seek  after  Gk)d, 
instead  of  ascending  higher  than  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  do,  th^ 
measure  him  by  their  own  carnal  stupidity,  and,  neglecting  solitt 
inquiry,  fly  off  to  indulge  their  curiosity  m  vain  speculation.  Hence, 
they  do  not  conceive  of  him  in  the  character  in  which  he  is  manifested, 
but  imagine  him  to  be  whatever  their  own  rashness  has  devised. 
This  abyss  standing  open,  they  cannot  move  one  footstep  without 
rushing  headlong  to  destruction.  With  such  an  idea  of  God,  nothing 
which  they  may  attempt  to  offer  in  the  way  of  worship  or  obedience 
can  have  any  value  in  his  sight,  because  it  is  not  him  they  worship, 
but,  instead  of  him,  the  dream  and  fluent  of  their  own  heart.  Tins 
corrupt  procedure  is  admirably  descnbed  bv  Paul,  when  he  says,  that 
"  thinking  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools'   rKom.  L  22).     He  had 

i)reviously  said  that  "  they  became  vain  in  tkeir  imaginations,"  but 
est  any  should  suppose  them  blameless,  he  afterwards  adds,  that  they 
were  deservedly  bunded,  because,  not  contented  with  sober  inquiry, 
because,  arrogating  to  themselves  more  than  they  have  any  title  to 
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do,  they  of  their  own  accord  court  darkness,  nay,  bewitch  themselves 
with  perverse,  empty  show.  Hence  it  is  that  their  folly,  the  result 
not  only  of  vain  curiosity,  but  of  licentious  desire  and  overweening 
confidence  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  knowledge,  cannot  be  excused. 

2.  The  expression  of  David  (Psalm  xiv.  1,  liii.  1),  "The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  is  primarily  applied  to  those  who, 
as  win  shortly  fiaxther  appear,  stifle  the  light  of  nature,  and  intention- 
ally stupifiy  themselves.  We  see  many,  after  they  have  become 
harden^  in  a  daring  course  of  sin,  madly  banishing  ail  remembrance 
of  God,  though  spontaneously  suggested  to  them  from  within,  by 
natural  sense.  To  show  how  detestable  this  madness  is,  the  Psalmist 
introduces  them  as  distinctly  denying  that  there  is  a  God,  because, 
although  they  do  not  disown  his  essence,  they  rob  him  of  his  justice 
and  providence,  and  represent  him  as  sitting  idly  in  heaven.  Nothing 
being  less  accordant  with  the  nature  of  God  than  to  c^st  off  the 
government  of  the  world,  leaving  it  to  chance,  and  so  to  wink  at  the 
crimes  of  men  that  they  may  wanton  with  impunity  in  evil  courses ; 
it  foUows,  that  every  man  who  indulges  in  security,  after  extinguish- 
ing  all  fear  of  divine  judgment,  virtually  denies  that  there  is  a  GknL 
As  a  just  punishment  of  the  wicked,  after  they  have  closed  their  own 
eyes,  Qod  makes  their  hearts  dull  and  heavy,  and  hence,  seeing,  they 
see  not.  David,  indeed,  is  the  best  interpreter  off  his  own  meaning, 
when  he  says  elsewhere,  the  wicked  has  "  no  fear  of  Gk)d  before  his 
eyes"  (Psalm  xxxvi.  1);  and,  again,  '^He  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
God  hath  forgotten ;  he  hideth  his  face ;  he  will  never  see  it."  Thus, 
although  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  God,  they 
however,  rob  him  of  his  glory  by  denymg  his  power.  For,  as  Paul 
declares,  "  If  we  believe  not,  he  abideth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny  him- 
self" (  2  Tim.  iL  13)  ;  so  those  who  Mgn  to  themselves  a  dead  and 
dumb  iA)l,  are  truly  said  to  denjr  God  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observ- 
ed, that  though  they  struggle  with  their  own  convictions,  and  would 
&in  not  onlv  Danish  Grod  firom  their  minds,  but  from  heaven  also, 
there  stupeuiction  is  never  so  complete  as  to  secure  them  from  being 
occasionally  drained  before  the  divine  tribunal.  Still,  as  no  fear 
restrains  them  from  rushing  violently  in  the  face  of  God,  so  long  as 
they  are  hurried  on  by  that  blind  impulse,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  prevailing  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  him  is  brutish  oblivion. 

3.  In  this  way,  the  vain  pretext  which  many  employ  to  clothe  their 
superstition  is  overthrown.  They  deem  it  enough  that  they  have 
some  kind  of  zeal  for  religion,  how  preposterous  soever  it  may  be,  not 
observing  that  true  religion  must  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  Grod 
as  its  unerring  standard ;  that  he  can  never  deny  himself,  and  is  no 
spectre  or  phantom,  to  be  metamorphosed  at  each  individual's  caprice. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  superstition,  with  its  false  glosses,  mocks  Gkxl, 
while  it  tries  to  please  him.  Usually  fastening  merely  on  things  on 
which  he  has  declared  he  sets  no  value,  it  either  contemptuously  over- 
looks^  or  even  undisguisedly  rejects,  the  things  which  he  expressly 
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enjoins,  or  in  which  we  are  assured  that  he  takes  pleasure.  Those, 
therefore,  who  set  up  a  fictitious  worship,  merely  worship  and  adore 
their  own  delirious  rancies ;  indeed,  they  would  never  dare  so  to  trifle 
with  God,  had  they  not  previously  fashioned  him  after  their  own 
childish  conceits.  Hence  that  vague  and  wandering  opinion  of  Deity 
is  declared  by  an  apostle  to  be  ignorance  of  God :  "  Howbeit,  then, 
when  ye  knew  not  God,  ye  did  semce  unto  them  which  by  nature  are 
no  gods."  And  he  elsewhere  declares,  that  the  Ephesians  were 
"  without  God"  (Eph.  ii.  12)  at  the  time  when  they  wandered  with- 
out any  correct  knowledge  of  him.  It  makes  little  diflference,  at  least 
in  this  respect,  whether  you  hold  the  existence  of  one  G^,  or  a 
plurality  ot  gods,  since,  in  both  cases  alike,  by  departing  from  the  true 
God,  you  have  nothing  left  but  an  execrable  idol.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  with  Lactantius  {Instit  Div.  lib.  i.  2,  6),  "  No  re- 
ligion is  genuine  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  truth." 

4.  To  this  fault  they  add  a  second — ^viz.  that  when  they  do  think 
of  God  it  is  against  their  will ;  never  approaching  him  witiiout  being 
dragged  into  his  presence,  and  when  there,  instead  of  the  volimtary 
fear  flowing  from  reverence  of  the  divine  majesty,  feeling  only  that 
forced  and  servile  fear  which  divine  judgment  extorts— judgment 
which,  from  the  impossibility  of  escape,  they  are  compelled  to  dread,  but 
which,  while  they  dread,  they  at  the  same  time  also  nate.  To  impiety, 
and  to  it  alone,  the  saying  of  Statins  properly  applies :  "  Fear  first 
brought  gods  into  the  world"  (Theb,  fib.  i.).  Those  whose  inclina- 
tions are  at  variance  with  the  justice  of  God,  knowing  that  his  tribunal 
has  been  erected  for  the  punishment  of  transgression,  earnestly  wish 
that  that  tribunal  were  overthrown.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feel- 
ing they  are  actually  warring  against  God,  justice  being  one  of  his 
essential  attributes.  Perceiving  that  they  are  always  within  reach  of 
his  power,  that  resistance  and  evasion  are  alike  impossible,  they  fear 
and  tremble.  Accordingly,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contemning  a 
majesty  by  which  aU  are  overawed,  they  have  recourse  to  some  species 
of  religious  observance,  never  ceasing  meanwhile  to  defile  themselves 
with  every  kind  of  vice,  and  add  crime  to  crime,  until  they  have 
broken  the  holy  law  of  the  Lord  in  every  one  of  its  requirements,  and 
set  his  whole  righteousness  at  nought ;  at  all  events,  they  are  not  so 
restrained  by  their  semblance  of  fear  as  not  to  luxuriate  and  take 
pleasure  in  iniquity,  choosing  rather  to  indulge  their  carnal  propensities 
than  to  curb  them  with  the  bridle  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  smce  this 
shadow  of  religion  (it  scarcely  even  deserves  to  be  called  a  shadow)  is 
false  and  vain,  it  is  easy  to  infer  how  much  this  confused  knowledge 
of  God  differs  from  that  piety  which  is  instilled  into  the  breasts  of 
believers,  and  from  which  alone  true  religion  springs.  And  yet 
hypocrites  would  fain,  by  means  of  tortuous  windings,  make  a  show 
of  being  near  to  God  at  the  very  time  they  are  fleeing  from  him.^  For 
while  the  whole  life  ought  to  be  one  perpetual  course  of  obedience, 
they  rebel  without  fear  in  almost  all  their  actions,  and  seek  to  appease 
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him  with  a  few  paltry  sacrifices ;  while  they  ought  to  serve  him  with 
integrity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  procure  his 
favour  by  means  of  frivolous  devices  and  pimctilios  of  no  value.  Nay, 
they  take  greater  license  in  their  grovelling  indulgencies,  because 
they  imagine  that  they  can  fulfil  tneir  duty  to  him  by  preposterous 
expiations ;  in  short,  while  their  confidence  ought  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  him,  they  put  him  aside,  and  rest  in  themselves  or  the  creatures. 
At  length  they  bewilder  themselves  in  such  a  maze  of  error,  that  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  obscures,  and  ultimately  extinguishes,  those 
sparks  which  were  designed  to  show  them  the  glory  of  God.  Still, 
however,  the  conviction  that  there  is  some  Deity  continues  to  exist, 
like  a  plant  which  can  never  be' completely  eradicated,  though  so  cor- 
rupt that  it  is  only  capable  of  producing  the  worst  of  fruit.  Nay, 
we  have  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  proposition  for  which  I  now 
contend — ^viz.  that  a  sense  of  Deity  is  naturally  engraven  on  the 
human  heart,  in  the  fact,  that  the  very  reprobate  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  When  at  their  ease,  they  can  jest  about  God,  and  talk 
perUy  and  loquaciously  in  disparagement  of  his  power ;  but  should 
despair,  from  any  cause,  overtake  them,  it  will  stimulate  them  to  seek 
him,  and  dictate  ejaculatory  prayers,  proving  that  they  were  not  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  God,  but  had  perversely  suppressed  feelings  which 
ought  to  have  been  earlier  manifested. 


rou  L 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  CONSPICUOUS  IN  THE  CREATION   AND 
CONTINUAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  chapter  conmsts  of  £wo  oarta :  1.  The  former,  which  occupies  the  first  ten  sec- 
tions, diriaes  all  the  works  of  God  into  two  great  classes,  and  elucidates  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  displayed  in  each  class.  The  one  class  is  treated  of  in  the  first  six,  and  the 
other  in  the  four  following  sections :  2.  The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  shows,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  stupidity  of  men,  those  manifestations  of  God,  however 
perspicuous,  lead  to  no  useful  result.  This  latter  part,  which  commences  at  the  elcTenth 
section,  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Sectiont. 

1.  The  iuTisible  and  incomprehensible  essence  of  God,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  fiaible 

in  his  works 

2.  This  declared  by  the  first  class  of  works — ^riz.  the  admirable  motions  of  the  heaTens 

and  the  earth,  the  symmetry  of  the  human  body,  and  the  connection  of  its  parts ; 

in  short,  the  yarious  objects  which  are  presented  to  eyery  eye. 
8.  This  more  especially  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
4.  The  shameful  ingratitude  of  disregarding  God,  who,  in  such  a  Tariety  of  ways,  is 

manifested  within  us.    The  still  more  shameful  ingratitude  of  contemnlating  the 

endowments  of  the  soul,  without  ascending  to  Him  who  gaye  them.    No  objection 

can  be  founded  on  any  supposed  organism  in  the  soul. 
6.  The  powers  and  actions  of  the  soul,  a  proof  of  its  separate  existence  from  the  body. 

Proofji  of  the  soul's  immortality.    Objection  that  the  whole  world  is  quickened  by 

one  souL    Reply  to  the  objection.    Its  impiety. 

6.  Conclusion  from  what  has  been  said — viz.  that  Uie  omnipotence,  eternity,  and  good- 

ness of  God,  may  be  learned  from  the  first  class  of  works,  Le.^  those  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

7.  The  second  class  of  works — Tiz.  those  aboye  Uie  ordinary  course  of  nature — afford  clear 

eyidence  of  the  perfections  of  God,  especially  his  goodness,  justice,  and  mercy. 

8.  Also  his  proyidence,  power,  and  wisdom. 

9.  Proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  diyine  Miigesty.  The  use  of  them — yiz.  the  acquisition 

of  diyine  knowledge  in  combination  with  true  piety. 

10.  The  tendency  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  inspire  the  righteous  with  the  hope  of 
future  life  and  remind  the  wicked  of  the  punishments  reseryed  for  them.  Its 
tendency,  moreoyer,  to  keep  aliye  in  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  a  sense  of  the 
diyine  goodness. 

11.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  which  describee  the  stupidity  both  of  learned  and 
unlearned,  in  ascribing  the  whole  order  of  things,  and  the  aomirable  arrangements 
of  diyine  Proyidence,  to  fortune. 

12.  Hence  Polytheism,  with  all  its  abominations,  and  the  endless  and  irreconcilable 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  concerning  God. 

13.  All  guilty  of  reyolt  from  God,  corrupting  pure  religion,  either  by  following  general 
custom,  or  the  impious  consent  of  antiquity. 

14.  Though  irradiated  by  the  wondrous  glories  of  creation,  we  cease  not  to  follow  our 
own  ways. 

15.  Our  conduct  altogether  inexcusable,  the  dulness  of  perception  being  attributable 
to  ourselyes,  while  we  are  fully  reminded  of  the  true  path,  both  by  the  structure 
and  the  goyemment  of  the  world. 
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1.  SiNC£  the  perfection  of  blessedness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
Qody  he  has  been  pleased,  in  order  that  none  might  be  excluded  from 
the  means  of  obtaining  felicity,  not  only  to  deposit  in  our  minds  that 
seed  of  religion  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  but  so  to  manifest 
his  perfections  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  universe,  and  daily  place 
himself  in  our  view,  that  we  cannot  open  our  eyes  without  being  com- 
pelled to  behold  him.  His  essence,  indeed,  is  incomprehensible, 
utterly  transcending  all  human  thought ;  but  on  each  of  his  works 
his  glory  is  engraven  in  characters  so  bright,  so  distinct,  and  so  illus- 
trious, that  none,  however  dull  and  illiterate,  can  plead  ignorance  as 
their  excuse.  Hence,  with  perfect  truth,  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  "  He 
covereth  himseH'  with  light  as  with  a  garment "  (Psalm  civ.  2) ;  as  if 
he  had  said,  that  God  for  the  first  time  was  arrayed  in  visible  attire 
when,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  displayed  those  glorious 
banners,  on  which,  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  we  behold  his  perfections 
visibly  portrayed.  In  the  same  place,  the  Psalmist  aptly  compares 
the  expanded  heavens  to  his  royal  tent,  and  says,  "  He  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  sending  forth  the  winds  and 
lightnings  as  his  swift  messengers.  And  because  the  glory  of  liis 
power  and  wisdom  is  more  refulgent  in  the  firmament,  it  is  frequently 
designated  as  his  palace.  And,  first,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes, 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  world,  however  minute,  that  does  not 
exhibit  at  least  some  spai'ks  of  beauty ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  vast  and  beautiful  fabric  as  it  extends  around,  without 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  immense  weight  of  glory.  Hence,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ele^ntly  describes  the  visible 
worlds  as  images  of  the  invisible  (Heb.  xi.  3),  the  elegant  structure 
of  the  world  serving  us  as  a  kind  of  mirror,  in  which  we  may  behold 
Gk)d,  thouffh  othenvise  invisible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Psalmist 
attributes  Language  to  celestial  objects,  a  language  which  aU  nations 
imderstand  (Psalm  xix.  1)  ;  the  manifestation  oi  the  Godhead  being 
too  clear  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  people,  however  obtuse.  The 
apostle  Paul,  stating  this  still  more  clearly,  says,  *'  That  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead"  (Kom.  i.  20). 

2.  In  attestation  of  his  wondrous  wisdom,  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  present  ns  with  innumerable  proofs,  not  only  those  more  recon- 
dite proofs  which  astronomy,  medicine,  and  all  the  natural  sciences, 
are  designed  to  illustrate,  but  proofs  which  force  themselves  on  the 
notice  oi  the  most  illiterate  peasant,  who  cannot  open  his  eyes  without 
beholding  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  liberal  studies  are  thereby  assisted 
and  enabled  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  secret  workings  of 
divine  wisdom.    N9  man,  however,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  these, 
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im  the  father  of  men.     No  one,  indeed,  will  volnntariljr  and 

ijgly  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  unless  he  has  previously 

.ed   his  paternal  love,   and  been  thereby  allured  to  love  and 

verence  Him. 

4.  But  herein  appears  the  shamefiil  ingratitude  of  men.  Though 
they  have  in  their  own  persons  a  factory  where  injiumerable  operations 
of  God  are  carried  on,  and  a  magazine  stored  with  treasures  of  inestim- 
able value — ^instead  of  bursting  forth  in  his  praise,  as  they  are  bound 
to  do,  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  more  inflated  and  swelled  with 
pride.  They  feel  how  wonderftdly  G^d  is  working  in  them,  and  their 
own  experience  tells  them  of  the  vast  variety  of  gifts  which  they  owe 
to  his  hberality.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  they  cannot  but  know 
that  these  are  proofs  of  his  Godhead,  and  yet  they  inwardly  suppress 
them.  They  have  no  occasion  to  go  farther  than  themselves,  provided 
they  do  not,  by  appropriating  as  meir  own  that  which  has  been  given 
them  from  heaven,  put  out  the  light  intended  to  exhibit  God  clearly 
to  their  minds.  At  this  day,  however,  the  earth  sustains  on  her 
bosom  many  monster  minds — minds  which  are  not  afraid  to  employ 
the  seed  of  Deity  deposited  in  human  nature  as  a  means  of  suppress- 
ing the  name  of  God.  Can  anything  be  more  detestable  than  this 
madness  in  man,  who,  finding  God  a  hundred  times  both  in  his  body 
and  his  soul,  makes  his  excellence  in  this  respect  a  pretext  for  deny- 
ing that  there  is  a  God  ?  He  will  not  say  that  chance  has  made  him 
differ  from  the  brutes  that  perish ;  but,  substituting  nature  as  the 
architect  of  the  universe,  he  suppresses  the  name  of  Sod.  The  swil't 
motions  of  the  soul,  its  noble  faculties  and  rare  endowments,  bespeak 
the  agency  of  God  in  a  manner  which  would  make  the  suppression  of 
it  impossible,  did  not  the  Epicureans,  like  so  many  Cyclops,  use  it  as 
a  vantage-ground,  from  which  to  wage  more  audacious  war  with 
Gfod.  Are  so  many  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom  employed  in  the 
guidance  of  such  a  worm  as  man,  and  shall  the  whole  universe  be 
denied  the  same  privilege  ?  To  hold  that  there  are  organs  in  the 
soul  corresponding  to  each  of  its  faculties,  is  so  far  from  obscuring 
the  glory  of  Gk)d,  that  it  rather  illustrates  it.  Let  Epicurus  tell  what 
concourse  of  atoms,  cooking  meat  and  drink,  can  form  one  portion 
into  refiise  and  another  portion  into  blood,  and  make  all  the  members 
separately  perform  their  office  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  so  many 
flouls  acting  with  common  consent  in  the  superintendence  of  one 
body. 

6.  But  my  business  at  present  is  not  with  that  stye :  I  wish  rather 
to  deal  with  those  who,  fed  away  by  absurd  subtleties,  are  inclined, 
by  giving  an  indirect  turn  to  the  frigid  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  to 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  both  of  disproving  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  robbing  G^  of  his  rights.  Under  the  pretext  that  the 
Acuities  of  the  soul  are  organised,  they  chain  it  to  the  body  as  if  it 
were  incapable  of  a  separate  existence,  while  they  endeavour  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  by  pronouncing  eulogiums  on  nature,  to  suppress  the 
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'^ir^f  x'C  viwi     But  then?  is  no  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 

^*«rc^  K^^  :lje  ««1  *w  confined  to  the  performance  of  bodily  functions. 

\VS*4  W  ike  Kx^  to  do  vrith  your  measuring  the  heavens,  counting 

^  «!»:': Vr  i"4*  tho  stars,  ascertaining  their  magnitudes,  their  relative 

,5?s5*3KX^  tiio  wito  «t  which  they  move,  and  the  orbits  which  they 

^>vr:V  *     1  ife^  not  that  Astronomy  has  its  use ;  all  I  mean  to 

^^  «v  tHi^t  iIh"^  R^fty  investigations  are  not  conducted  by  organised 

v\^»nt*><»r^  >  iiit  by  the  laculties  of  the  soul  itself  apart  altogether  from 

^^  )v>^/    Tw  single  example  I  have  given  will  suggest  many 

vvN'sr^^  to  the  it«uU>r.     The  swilt  and  versatile  movements  of  the  soul 

if.  c^*K^>^  trow  heaven  to  earth,  connecting  the  future  with  the 

Y^ii4^  >^^^)nK  the  remembrance  of  former  years,  nay,  forming 

x^*x^\*««^  ^'^^  it*  ^>^*w — its  skill,  moreover,  in  making  astonishing  dis- 

A  A\^?«v  *^i  inventing  so  many  wonderful  arts,  are  sure  indications 

>v.  >  W  ^WH*:)'  ^>t'  Uod  in  man.     What  shall  we  say  of  its  activity  when 

>^*  )v\^  is  iskv|K  its  many  revolving  thoughts,  its  many  useful  sug- 

v\<!*v'W^  <t*  uuuu*  solid  arguments,  nay,  its  presentiment  of  things 

\v>4  ^^^  A>WH"*  ?    NN  hat  shall  we  say  but  that  man  bears  about  with  him 

^jk  >#M^)^  ^^'  inunortality  which  can  never  be  effaced  ?    But  how  is  it 

w<««iMii'  tv\r  \iu\x\  to  be  divine,  and  yet  not  acknowledge  his  Creator  ? 

>iK.v5  ^^  by  uuMins  of  a  power  of  judging  implanted  in  our  breast, 

^JiMii.>^^W^'^***twei^n  justice  and  injustice,  and  yet  there  be  no  judge 

iJ*  iis\^\vu  ?    Shall  some  remains  of  intelligence  continue  with  us 

*U  ^\V|\  Hud  yet  no  God  keep  watch  in  heaven?      Shall  we  be 

A\^^H\I  the  hiventors  of  so  many  arts  and  useful  properties  that  God 

i^\  Iv  iletVttuded  of  his  praise,  though  experience  tells  us  plainly 

vtts^^i,  that  whatever  we  possess  is  dispensed  to  us  in  imequal 

UM.'^>^\mNsk  by  another  hand  ?    The  talk  of  certain  persons  concerning 

a  ?^vr\i  inspiration  quickening  the  whole  world,  is  not  only  silly,  but 

aUv^^lher  profane.     Such  persons  are  delighted  with  the  following 

v^^i^TM^l^Hl  juissage  of  Virgil  :^ — 

**  Know,  first,  that  heayen,  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds — and  animates  the  whole. 
This  actiye  mind,  infused  through  all  the  space, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass  : 
Hence,  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 
Th'  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  same. 
And  every  soul  is  filled  with  equal  flame."* 

Tlie  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  the  world,  which  was  made  to  dis- 
play the  glory  of  God,  is  its  own  creator.  For  the  same  poet  has  in 
anotlier  place,^  adopted  a  view  common  to  both  Greeks  and  Latins : — 

1  JBneid,  ▼!.  724,  sq.    See  Calvin  on  Acts  xvii.  28.    Manil.  lib.  L  Astron. 
fl  Di^den's  Virgil,  iEncid,  Book  vi.  1.  980-990. 

B  Qeorgic  It.  220.    Plat,  in  Tim.  Arist.  lib.  i.  De  Animo.    See  also  Mctaph.  lib.  i. 
Miro.  Truunegr.  in  Pimandro. 
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"  Hence  to  the  bee  some  sages  hare  assigned 
A  portion  of  the  God,  and  heavenly  mind  ; 
For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throughout  the  whole, 
HeaTen,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  soul ; 
Each,  at  its  birth,  from  him  all  beings  share. 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air ; 
To  him  return,  and,  loosed  ftrom  earthly  chain, 
Fly  whence  they  sprang,  and  rest  in  God  again 
Spurn  at  the  grave,  and,  fearless  of  decay. 
Dwell  in  high  heaven,  and  star  th'  ethereal  way."i 

Here  we  see  how  far  that  jeiiine  speculation,  of  a  universal  mind 
animating  and  invigorating  the  world,  is  fitted  to  beget  and  foster 
piety  in  our  minds.  We  have  a  still  clearer  proof  of  this  in  the  pro- 
fane verses  which  the  Ucentious  Lucretius  has  written  as  a  deduction 
from  the  same  principle.^  The  plain  object  is  to  form  an  unsub- 
stantial deity,  and  thereby  banish  the  true  God  whom  we  ought  to 
fear  and  worship.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  the  expression,  "  Nature  is 
Gk)d,"  may  be  piously  used,  if  dictated  by  a  pious  mind ;  but  as  it  is 
inaccurate  and  harsh  (Nature  being  more  properly  the  order  which 
has  been  established  by  God),  in  matters  which  are  so  very  important, 
and  in  regard  to  which  special  reverence  is  due,  it  does  harm  to  con- 
found the  Deity  with  the  inferior  operations  of  his  hands. 

6.  Let  each  of  us,  therefore,  in  contemplating  his  own  nature, 
remember  that  there  is  one  Grod  who  governs  all  natures,  and,  in 
governing,  wishes  us  to  have  respect  to  himself,  to  make  him  the 
object  of  our  faith,  worship,  and  adoration.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  enjoy  those  noble  endowments  which  be- 
speak the  divine  presence  within  us,  and  to  neglect  him  who,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure,  bestows  them  upon  us.  In  regard  to  his  power, 
how  glorious  the  manifestations  by  which  he  urges  us  to  the  contem- 
plation of  himself ;  unless,  indeed,  we  pretend  not  to  know  whose 
energy  it  is  that  by  a  word  sustains  the  boundless  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse— at  one  time  making  heaven  reverberate  with  thunder,  sending 
forth  the  scorching  lightning,  and  setting  the  whole  atmosphere  in  a 
blaze ;  at  another,  causing  the  raging  tempests  to  blow,  and  forth- 
with, in  one  moment,  when  it  so  pleases  him,  making  a  perfect  calm ; 
keeping  the  sea,  which  seems  constantly  thi*eatening  the  earth  with 
devastation,  suspended  as  it  were  in  air ;  at  one  time,  lashing  it  into 
fury  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds  ;  at  another,  appeasing  its  rage, 
and  stilling  all  its  waves.  Here  we  might  refer  to  those  glowing 
descriptions  of  divine  power,  as  illustrated  by  natural  events,  which 
occur  throughout  Scripture  ;  but  more  especially  in  the  book  of  Job 
and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  These,  however,  I  purposely  omit, 
because  a  better  opportunity  of  introducing  them  will  be  found  when 

1  Diyden's  Virgil,  Book  iv.  1.  262-262. 

2  He  fni^iTit^n«^  in  the  beginning  of  the  First  Book,  that  nothing  is  produced  of 
nothing,  but  that  all  things  are  formed  out  of  certain  primitiye  materials.  He  also 
perverts  the  ordinary  course  of  generation  into  an  argument  against  the  existence  of 
Qod.    In  the  Fifth  Book,  however,  he  admits  that  the  world  was  bom  and  wiU  die. 
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I  oome  to  treat  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation.  {Infra^ 
chap.  xiv.  8.  1,  2,  20,  «g.)  1  only  wish  to  observe  here,  that  this 
method  of  investigating  the  divine  perfections,  by  tracing  the  linea- 
ments of  his  coimtenance  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  firmament  and  on 
the  earth,  is  common  both  to  those  within  and  to  those  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  From  the  power  bi  God  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  his  eternity,  since  that  from  which  all  other  things  derive 
their  origin  must  necessarily  be  self-existent  and  eternal.  Moreover, 
if  it  be  asked  what  cause  induced  him  to  create  all  things  at  first,  and 
now  inclines  him  to  preserve  them,  we  shall  find  that  there  could  be 
no  other  cause  than  ids  own  goodness.  But  if  this  is  the  only  cause, 
nothing  more  should  be  required  to  draw  forth  our  love  towards  him ; 
every  creature,  as  the  Psalmist  reminds  us,  participating  in  his 
mercy.     "  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  "  (Ps.  cxlv.  9). 

7.  In  the  second  class  of  Gkxi's  works,  namely,  those  which  are 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  evidence  of  his  perfections 
are  in  every  respect  equally  clear.  For  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
men,  he  so  arranges  the  course  of  his  providence,  as  daily  to  declare, 
by  the  clearest  manifestations,  that  tnough  all  are  in  innumerable 
ways  the  partakers  of  his  boimty,  the  righteous  are  the  special  objects 
of  his  favour,  the  wicked  and  profane  the  special  objects  of  his  severity. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  punishment  of  crimes ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he,  in  no  imequivocal  manner,  declares  that  he  is  the  protector,  and 
even  the  avenger  of  innocence,  by  shedding  blessings  on  the  good, 
helping  their  necessities,  soothing  and  solacing  their  griefe,  relieving 
their  sufferings,  and  in  all  ways  providing  for  their  safety.  And 
though  he  often  permits  the  guilty  to  exult  for  a  time  with  impunity, 
and  the  innocent  to  be  driven  to  and  fro  in  adversity,  nay,  even  to  be 
wickedly  and  iniquitously  oppressed,  this  ought  not  to  produce  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  uniform  justice  of  all  his  procedure.  Nay,  an 
opposite  inference  should  be  drawn.  When  any  one  crime  calls  forth 
visible  manifestations  of  his  anger,  it  must  be  because  he  hates  all 
crimes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leaving  many  crimes  unpunished, 
only  proves  that  there  is  a  judgment  in  reserve,  when  the  punishment 
now  delayed  shall  be  inflicted.  In  like  manner,  how  riclily  does  he 
supply  us  with  the  means  of  contemplating  his  mercy,  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  he  continues  to  visit  miserable  sinners  with  un- 
wearied kindness,  until  he  subdues  their  depravity,  and  woos  them 
back  with  more  than  a  parent's  fondness  ? 

8.  To  this  purpose  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cvii.),  mentioning  how  God, 
in  a  wondrous  manner,  often  brings  sudden  and  unexpected  succour 
to  the  miserable  when  almost  on  the  brink  of  despair,  whether  in 
protecting  them  when  they  stray  in  deserts,  and  at  length  leading 
them  back  into  the  right  path,  or  suppljing  them  with  food  when 
famishing  for  want,  or  delivering  them  when  captive  from  iron  fetters 
and  foul  dungeons,  or  conducting  them  safe  into  harbour  after  ship- 
wreck, or  bnnging  them  back  from  the  gates  of  death  by  curing 
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their  diseases,  or,  after  burning  up  the  fields  with  heat  and  drought, 
fertilising  them  with  the  river  of  his  grace,  or  exalting  the  meanest 
of  the  people,  and  casting  down  the  mighty  from  their  lofty  seats : — 
the  Psalmist,  after  bringiag  forward  examples  of  this  description, 
infers  that  those  things  which  men  call  fortuitous  events,  are  so  many 
proofs  of  divine  providence,  and  more  especially  of  paternal  clemency, 
iumishing  ground  of  ioy  to  the  righteous,  and  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  mouths  of  the  ungodly.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, enslaved  bjr  error,  walk  blindfold  in  this  glorious  theatre,  he 
exclaims  that  it  is  a  rare  and  singular  wisdom  to  meditate  carefully 
on  these  works  of  Grod,  which  many,  who  seem  most  sharp-sighted  in 
other  respects,  behold  without  profit.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
brightest  manifestation  of  divine  glory  finds  not  one  genuine  specta- 
tor among  a  hundred.  Still,  neither  his  power  nor  his  wisdom  is 
shrouded  in  darkness.  His  power  is  strikingly  displayed  when  the 
rage  of  the  wicked,  to  all  appearance  irresistible,  is  crushed  in  a 
single  moment;  their  arrogance  subdued,  their  strongest  bulwarks 
overthrown,  their  armour  dashed  to  pieces,  their  strength  broken, 
their  schemes  defeated  without  an  effort,  and  audacity  which  set 
itself  above  the  heavens  is  precipitated  to  the  lowest  depths  ot  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  are  raised  up  out  of  the  dust, 
and  the  needy  lifted  out  of  the  dunghill  (Ps.  cxiii.  7),  the  oppressed 
and  afflicted  are  rescued  in  extremity,  the  despairing  animated  with 
hope,  the  unarmed  defeat  the  armed,  the  few  the  many,  the  weak  the 
strong.  The  excellence  of  the  divine  wisdom  is  manifested  in  dis- 
tributing everything  in  due  season,  confounding  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  taking  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness  (1  Cor.  iii.  19);  in 
short,  conducting  all  things  in  perfect  accordance  with  reason. 

9.  We  see  there  is  no  need  of  a  long  and  laborious  train  of  argu- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  proofs  which  illustrate  and  assert  the  Divine 
Majesty.  The  few  which  we  have  merely  touched,  show  them  to  be 
so  immediately  within  our  reach  in  every  quarter,  that  we  can  trace 
them  with  the  eye,  or  point  to  them  with  the  finger.  And  here  we 
must  observe  again  (see  chap.  ii.  s.  2),  that  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d 
which  we  are  invited  to  cultivate  is  not  that  which,  resting  satisfied 
with  empty  speculation,  only  flutters  in  the  brain,  but  a  faiowledge 
which  will  prove  substantial  and  firuitfiil  wherever  it  is  duly  per- 
ceived, and  rooted  in  the  heart.  The  Lord  is  manifested  by  his  per- 
fections. When  we  feel  their  power  within  us,  and  are  conscious  of 
their  benefits,  the  knowledge  must  impress  us  much  more  vividly 
than  if  we  merely  imagined  a  God  whose  presence  we  never  felt. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  seeking  God,  the  most  direct  path  and 
the  fittest  method  is,  not  to  attempt  with  presumptuous  curiosity  to 
pry  into  his  essence,  which  is  rather  to  be  adored  than  minutely 
discussed,  but  to  contemplate  him  in  his  works,  by  which  he  draws 
near,  becomes  familiar,  and  in  a  manner  communicates  himself  to  us. 
To  this  the  Apostle  referred  when  he  said,  that  we  need  not  go  far  in 
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search  of  him  (Acts  xvii.  27),  because,  by  the  continual  working  of  his 
power  he  dwells  in  every  one  of  us.  Accordingly,  David  (Psalm 
cxlv.),  after  acknowledging  that  his  greatness  is  unsearchable,  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  his  works,  declaring  that  his  greatness  will  thereby 
be  unfolded.  It  therefore  becomes  us  also  dUigently  to  prosecute 
that  investigation  of  Qod  which  so  enraptures  the  soul  with  admira- 
tion as,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  efficacious  impression  on  it. 
And,  as  Augustine  expresses  it  (in  Psalm  cxliv.),  since  we  are  unable 
to  comprehend  Him,  and  are,  as  it  were,  overpowered  by  his  greatness, 
our  proper  course  is  to  contemplate  his  works,  and  so  re&esh  our- 
selves with  his  goodness. 

10.  By  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  ought  not  only  to  be 
stimulated  to  worship  God,  but  also  aroused  and  elevated  to  the  hope 
of  fiiture  life.  For,  observing  that  the  manifestations  which  the 
Lord  gives  both  of  his  mercy  and  severity  are  only  begun  and  incom- 

Elete,  we  ought  to  infer  that  these  are  doubtless  only  a  prelude  to 
igher  manifestations,  of  which  the  foil  display  is  reserved  for  another 
state.  Conversely,  when  we  see  the  righteous  brought  into  affliction 
by  the  ungodly,  assailed  with  injuries,  overwhelmed  with  calumnies, 
and  lacerated  by  insult  and  contumely,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wicked  flourish,  prosper,  acquire  ease  and  honour,  and  all  these  with 
impunity,  we  ought  forthwith  to  infer,  that  there  will  be  a  future  life 
in  which  iniquity  shall  receive  its  punishment  and  righteousness  its 
reward.  Moreover,  when  we  observe  that  the  Lord  often  lays  his 
chastening  rod  on  the  righteous,  we  may  the  more  surely  conclude, 
that  far  less  will  the  righteous  ultimately  escape  the  scourges  of  his 
anger.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Augustine  (De  Civitat.  Dei, 
lib.  i.  c.  8),  "  Were  all  sin  now  visited  with  open  punishment,  it  might 
be  thought  that  nothing  was  reserved  for  the  nnal  judgment ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  sin  now  openly  punished,  it  might 
be  supposed  there  was  no  divine  providence."  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, therefore,  that  in  each  of  the  works  of  Qod,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  whole  of  them  taken  together,  the  divine  perfections  are 
delineated  as  in  a  picture,  and  the  whole  human  race  thereby  invited 
and  allured  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  knowledge,  true  and  complete  felicity.  Moreover,  while  his  per- 
fections are  thus  most  vividly  displayed,  the  only  means  of  ascertain- 
ing their  practical  operation  and  tendency  is  to  descend  into  ourselves, 
and  consider  how  it  is  that  the  Lord  there  manifests  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  energy, — how  he  there  displays  his  justice,  goodness,  and 
mercy.  For  although  David  (Psalm  xcii.  6)  justly  complains  of  the 
extreme  infatuation  of  the  imgodly  in  not  pondering  the  deep  counsels 
of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  government  oi  the  human  race,  what  he 
elsewhere  says  (Psalm  xl.)  is  most  true,  that  the  wonders  of  the 
divine  wisdom  in  this  respect  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of 
our  head.  But  I  leave  this  topic  at  present,  as  it  will  be  more  fully 
considered  afterwards  in  its  own  place  (Book  I.  c.  16,  sec.  6-9). 
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11.  Bright,  however,  as  is  the  manifestation  which  God  gives  both 
of  himself  and  his  immortal  kingdom  in  the  mirror  of  his  works,  so 

it  is  OUT  stupidity,  so  dull  are  we  in  regard  to  these  bright  mani- 
itions,  that  we  derive  no  benefit  from  tnem.  For  in  regard  to  the 
fabric  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  universe,  how  few  of  us  are 
there  who,  in  lifting  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  or  looking  abroad  on  the 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  ever  think  of  the  Creator  ?  Do  we  not 
rather  overlook  Him,  and  sluggishly  content  ourselves  with  a  \4ew  of 
his  works  ?  And  then  in  regard  to  supernatural  events,  though  these 
are  occurring  every  day,  how  few  are  tnere  who  ascribe  them  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  God — how  many  who  imagine  that  they  are 
casau  results  produced  by  the  blind  evolutions  of  the  wheel  of  chance? 
Even  when,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  these  events,  we  are 
in  a  manner  forced  to  the  contemplation  of  God  (a  circumstance 
which  all  must  occasionally  experience),  and  are  thus  led  to  form 
some  impressions  of  Deity,  we  immediately  &y  off  to  carnal  dreams 
and  depraved  fictions,  and  so  by  our  vanity  corrupt  heavenly  trutL 
This  fir,  indeed,  we  differ  fi-om  each  other,  in  that  every  one  appro- 
priates to  himself  some  peculiar  error ;  but  we  are  all  alike  in  this, 
that  we  sabetitute  monstrous  fictions  for  the  one  Uving  and  true  God 
— a  disease  not  confined  to  obtuse  and  vulgar  minds,  but  affectingthe 
noblest,  and  Uiose  who,  in  other  respects,  are  singularly  acute.  How 
lavishly  in  this  respect  have  the  whole  body  of  philosophers  betrayed 
their  stupidity  and  want  of  sense  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  others 
whose  absurdities  are  of  a  still  grosser  description,  how  com{)letely 
does  Plato,  the  soberest  and  most  religious  of  them  all,  lose  himself 
in  his  round  globe?*  What  must  be  the  case  with  the  rest,  when 
the  leaders,  ^o  ought  to  have  set  them  an  example,  commit  such 
blunders,  and  labour  under  such  hallucinations?  In  like  maimer, 
while  the  government  of  the  world  places  the  doctrine  of  providence 
beyond  dispute,  the  practical  result  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  believed 
that  all  things  were  carried  hither  and  thither  at  the  caprice  of  chance; 
so  prone  are  we  to  vanity  and  error.  I  am  still  referring  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  philosophers,  and  not  to  the  common  herd,  whose 
madness  in  profaning  the  truth  of  God  exceeds  all  bounds. 

12.  Hence  that  immense  flood  of  error  with  which  the  whole  world 
is  overflowed.  Every  individual  mind  being  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  it 
is  not  wonderful,  not  only  that  each  nation  has  adopted  a  variety  of 
fictions,  but  that  almost  every  man  has  had  his  own  god.  To  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  have  been  added  presumption  and  wantonness, 
and  hence  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  to  be  found  without  some 
idol  or  phantom  as  a  substitute  for  Deity.  Like  water  gushing  forth 
from  a  large  and  copious  spring,  immense'crowds  of  gods  have  issued 
from  the  numan  mind,  every  man  giving  himself  fall  license,  and 

1  PlAto  in  Tixnnos.    See  also  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deorom,  Ub.  i  ;  Plut.  De  Philos  Placitis, 
lib.  L 
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devising  some  peculiar  form  of  divinity,  to  meet  his  own  views.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  the  superstitions  with 
which  the  world  was  overspread.  The  thing  were  endless ;  and  the 
corruptions  themselves,  though  not  a  word  should  be  said,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  the  blinaness  of  the  human  mind.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  rude  and  illiterate  vulgar ;  but  among  the  philosophers^  who 
attempted,  by  reason  and  learning,  to  pierce  the  heavens,  what 
shameful  disagreement!  The  higher  any  one  was  endued  with 
genius,  and  the  more  he  was  polished  by  science  and  art,  the  more 
specious  was  the  colouring  which  he  gave  to  his  opinions.  All  these, 
however,  if  examined  more  closely,  will  be  found  to  be  vain  show. 
The  Stoics  plumed  themselves  on  their  acuteness,  when  they  said' 
that  the  various  names  of  God  might  be  extracted  from  all  the  paits 
of  nature,  and  yet  that  his  unity  was  not  thereby  divided :  as  if  we 
were  not  already  too  prone  to  vanity,  and  had  no  need  of  being  pre- 
sented with  an  endless  multiplicity  of  gods,  to  lead  us  farther  and 
more  grossly  into  error.  The  mystic  theology  of  the  Egyptians  shows 
how  sedulously  they  laboured  to  be  thought  rational  on  this  subject.* 
And,  perhaps,  at  the  first  glance,  some  show  of  probability  might 
deceive  the  simpleand  unwary ;  but  never  did  any  mortal  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  religion  was  not  foully  corrupted.  This  endless 
variety  and  confusion  emboldened  the  Epicureans,  and  other  gross 
despisers  of  piety,  to  cut  off  all  sense  of  God.  For  when  they  saw 
that  the  wisest  contradicted  each  other,  they  hesitated  not  to  infer 
from  their  dissensions,  and  from  the  frivolous  and  absurd  doctrines  of 
each,  that  men  foolishly,  and  to  no  purpose,  brought  torment  upon 
themselves  by  searching  for  a  God,  there  being  none:  and  they 
thought  this  inference  safe,  because  it  was  better  at  once  to  deny  (Jod 
altogether  than  to  feign  uncertain  gods,  and  thereafter  engage  in 
quarrels  without  end.  They,  indeed,  argue  absurdly,  or  rather  weave 
a  cloak  for  their  impiety  out  of  human  ignorance ;  though  ignorance 
surely  cannot  dero^te  from  the  prerogatives  of  God.  But  since  all 
confess  that  there  is  no  topic  on  which  such  difference  exists,  both 
among  learned  and  unlearned,  the  proper  inference  is,  that  the  human 
mind,  which  thus  errs  in  inquiring  after  God,  is  dull  and  blind  in 
heavenly  mysteries.  Some  praise  the  answer  of  Simonides,  who  being 
asked  by  King  Hiero  what  God  was,  asked  a  day  to  consider.  When 
the  king  next  day  repeated  the  question,  he  asked  two  days ;  and 
after  repeatedly  doubling  the  number  of  days,  at  length  replied, 
"The  longer  I  consider,  the  darker  the  subject  appears."*  He,  no 
doubt,  wisely  suspended  his  opinion,  when  he  did  not  see  clearly : 

1  Cicero :  Qui  deos  esse  dixerunt  tanta  sunt  in  varietate  ac  dissensione,  ut  eorum 
molestum  sit  enumerare  sententias. — Cicero,  De  Nat  Deorum,  lib.  i.  and  ii.  Lactant 
Inst.  Diy.  lib.  i.  &o. 

2  Seneca,  De  Benef.,  lib.  !v.  c.  7,  et  Natural.  Quajst,  lib.  i.  in  Praef.,  et  lib.  ii,  c   46. 

3  Plutarch,  lib.  De  Iside  et  Osiride. 
*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  i. 
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still  his  answer  shows,  that  if  men  are  only  naturally  taught,  instead 
of  having  any  distinct,  solid,  or  certain  Imowledge,  they  fasten  only 
on  contradictory  principles,  and,  in  consequence,  worship  an  unknovm 
Ood 

13.  Hence  we  must  hold,  that  whosoever  adulterates  pure  religion 
(and  this  must  be  the  case  with  all  who  cling  to  their  own  views), 
make  a  departure  from  the  one  God.  No  doubt,  they  will  allege  that 
they  have  a  different  intention ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
they  intend  or  persuade  themselves  to  believe,  since  the  Holy  Spirit 
pronounces  all  to  be  apostates  who,  in  the  blindness  of  their  minds, 
substitute  demons  in  the  place  of  Gk>d.  For  this  reason  Paul  declares 
that  the  Ephesians  were  "  without  Grod  "  (Eph.  ii.  12),  until  they  had 
learned  from  the  gospel  what  it  is  to  worsnip  the  true  God.  Nor 
must  this  be  restricted  to  one  people  only,  since,  in  another  place,  he 
declares  in  general,  that  all  men  *'  became  vain  in  their  imaginations," 
after  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  was  manifested  to  them  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  only 
true  (Jod,  he  condemns  all  the  gods  celebrated  among  the  Gentiles  as 
lying  and  false,  leaving  no  Deity  anywhere  but  in  Mount  Zion,  where 
the  ^)ecial  knowledge  of  God  was  professed  (Hab.  ii.  18, 20).  Among 
the  Gentiles  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Samaritans  undoubtedly  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  true  piety ;  yet  we  hear  from  his  own  mouth 
that  they  worshipped  they  knew  not  what  (John  iv.  22);  whence  it 
follows  that  they  were  deluded  by  vain  errors.  In  short,  though  all 
did  not  give  way  to  gross  vice,  or  rush  headlong  into  open  idolatry, 
there  was  no  pure  and  authentic  religion  founded  merely  on  common 
belief!  A  few  individuals  may  not  have  gone  aU  insane  len^hs  with 
the  vulgar ;  still  Paul's  declaration  remains  true,  that  the  wisdom  of 
(Jod  was  not  apprehended  by  the  princes  of  this  world  (1  Cor.  ii.  8). 
But  if  the  most  distinguished  wandered  in  darkness,  what  shall  we 
8ay  of  the  refuse  ?  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  worship  of  man" 
device  is  repudiated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  degenerate.  Any  opinion 
which  man  can  form  in  heavenly  mysteries,  though  it  may  not  beget 
a  long  train  of  errors,  is  still  the  parent  of  error.  And  though  nothing 
worse  should  happen,  even  this  is  no  light  sin — ^to  worship  an  unknown 
Qod  at  random.  Of  this  sin,  however,  we  hear  from  our  Saviour's 
own  mouth  (John  iv.  22),  that  all  are  guilty  who  have  not  been  taught 
out  of  the  law  who  the  God  is  whom  they  ought  to  worship.  Nay, 
even  Socrates  in  Xenophon  (lib.  i.  Memorabilia)  lauds  the  response 
of  Apollo  enjoining  every  man  to  worship  the  gods  according  to  the 
rites  of  his  country,  and  the  particular  practice  of  his  own  city.  But 
what  right  have  mortals  thus  to  decide  of  their  own  authority  in  a 
matter  which  is  far  above  the  world ;  or  who  can  so  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  his  forefathers,  or  the  decrees  of  the  people,  as  unhesitatingly 
to  receive  a  god  at  their  hands  ?  Every  one  will  adhere  to  his  own 
judgment  sooner  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  others.  Since, 
therefore,  in  regulating  the  worship  of  God,  the  custom  of  a  city,  or 
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the  consent  of  antiquity,  is  a  too  feeble  and  firagile  bond  of  piety : 
it  remains  that  Gk)d  himself  must  bear  witness  to  himselt  from 
heaven. 

14.  In  vain  for  us,  therefore,  does  Creation  exhibit  so  many  bright 
lamps  lighted  up  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  its  Author.  Though  they 
beam  upon  us  ttom  every  quarter,  they  are  altogether  insufficient  of 
themselves  to  lead  us  into  the  right  path.  Some  sparks,  undoubt- 
edly, they  do  throw  out ;  but  these  are  quenched  before  they  can  give 
forth  a  brighter  effulgence.  Wherefore,  the  apostle,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  says  that  the  worlds  are  images  of  invisible  things,  adds 
that  it  IS  by  faith  we  understand  that  they  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  Gk>d  (Heb.  xL  3);  thereby  intimating  that  the  invisible  Godhead 
is  indeed  represented  by  such  displays,  but  that  we  have  no  eyes  to 
perceive  it  until  they  are  enlightened  through  faith  by  internal  reve- 
lation from  God.  When  Paul  says  that  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifested  by  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  does  not  mean 
such  a  manifestation  as  may  be  comprehended  by  the  wit  of  man  (Rom. 
i.  19);  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  mat  it  has  no  further  effect  than  to 
render  us  inexcusable  (Acts  xvii.  27).  And  though  he  says,  else- 
where, that  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  Grod,  inasmuch  as  he  dwells 
within  us,  he  shows,  in  another  passage,  to  what  extent  this  nearness 
to  God  is  availing.  Gt)d,  says  he,  "  in  times  past,  suffered  all  nations 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  Nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  a^nd  fruit- 
ful seasons,  filling  our  hearte  with  food  and  gladness  "  (Acts  xiv.  16, 
17).  But  though  God  is  not  left  without  a  witness,  while,  with 
numberless  varied  acts  of  kindness,  he  woos  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  yet  they  cease  not  to  follow  their  own  ways,  in  other  words, 
deadly  errors. 

15.  But  though  we  are  deficient  in  natural  powers  which  might 
enable  us  to  rise  to  a  pure  and  clear  knowledge  of  God,  still,  as  the 
dulness  which  prevents  us  is  within,  there  is  no  room  for  excuse.  We 
cannot  plead  ignorance,  without  being  at  the  same  time  convicted  by 
our  own  consciences  both  of  sloth  and  ingratitude.  It  were,  indeed,  a 
strange  defence  for  man  to  pretend  that  he  has  no  ears  to  hear  the 
truth,  while  dumb  creatures  have  voices  loud  enough  to  declare  it ; 
to  allege  that  he  is  unable  to  see  that  which  creatures  without  eyes 
demonstrate ;  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  weakness  of  mind, 
while  all  creatures  without  reason  are  able  to  teach.  Wherefore, 
when  we  wander  and  go  astray,  we  are  justly  shut  out  from  every 
species  of  excuse,  because  all  things  point  to  the  right  path.  But 
while  man  must  bear  the  guQt  of  corrupting  the  seed  of  divine  know- 
ledge so  wondrously  deposited  in  his  mind,  and  preventing  it  from 
bearing  good  and  genume  fruit,  it  is  still  most  true  that  we  are  not 
sufficiently  instructed  by  that  bare  and  simple,  but  magnificent  testi- 
mony which  the  creatures  bear  to  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  For  no 
sooner  do  we.  from  a  survey  of  the  world,  obtain  some  slight  know- 
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ledge  of  Deity,  than  we  pass  by  the  true  Qod,  and  set  up  in  his  stead 
the  dream  and  phantom  of  our  own  brain,  drawing  away  the  praise 
of  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness  from  the  fountain-head,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  some  other  quarter.  Moreover,  by  the  erroneous  esti- 
mate we  form,  we  either  so  obscure  or  pervert  his  daily  works,  as  at 
once  to  rob  them  of  their  glory,  and  the  author  of  them  of  his  just 
praise. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

THE  NEED  OF  SGBIPTURE,   AS  A  GUIDE  AND  TEACHER,   IN  COMINO 

TO  QOD  AS  A  CREATOR. 

Seetiaru. 

1.  God  giyes  his  elect  a  better  help  to  the  knowledge  of  himself— tis.  the  Holy  Scrip- 

tures.   This  he  did  from  the  very  first. 

2.  First.  Bj  oracles  and  yisions,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Patriarchs.    Secondly,  By  the 

promulgation  of  the  Law,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Prophets.  Why  the  doctrines 
of  religion  are  committed  to  writing. 

8.  This  view  confirmed,  1.  By  the  depravity  of  our  nature  making  it  necessary  In 
every  one  who  would  know  God  to  have  recourse  to  the  word ;  2.  From  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms  in  which  GK>d  is  introduced  as  reigning. 

4.  Another  confirmation  from  certain  direct  statements  in  the  Psalms.  Lastly,  From 
the  words  of  our  Saviour. 

1.  Therefore,  though  the  effulgence  which  is  presented  to  every 
eye,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  leaves  the  ingratitude  of 
man  without  excuse,  since  God,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  human 
race  under  the  same  condemnation,  holds  forth  to  all,  without  excep- 
tion, a  mirror  of  his  Deity  in  his  works,  another  and  better  help  must 
be  given  to  guide  us  properly  to  God  as  a  Creator.  Not  in  vain, 
therefore,  has  he  added  the  li^ht  of  his  Word  in  order  that  he  might 
make  himself  known  unto  salvation,  and  bestowed  the  privilege  on 
those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  bring  into  nearer  and  more  familiar 
relation  to  himself  For,  seeing  how  the  minds  of  men  were  carried 
to  and  fro,  and  found  no  certain  resting-place,  he  chose  the  Jews  for 
a  peculiar  people,  and  then  hedged  mem  in  that  they  might  not, 
like  others,  go  astray.  And  not  in  vain  does  he,  by  the  same  means, 
retain  us  in  his  knowledge,  since  but  for  this,  even  those  who,  in 
comparison  of  others,  seem  to  stand  strong,  would  quickly  &11  away. 
For  as  the  aged,  or  those  whose. sight  is  defective,  when  any  book, 
however  fair,  is  set  before  them,  though  they  perceive  that  tiiere  is 
something  written,  are  scarcely  able  to  make  out  two  consecutive 
words,  but,  when  aided  by  glasses,  begin  to  read  distinctly,  so  Scrip- 
ture, gathering  together  the  impressions  of  Deity,  which,  till  then, 
lay  confused  in  their  minds,  dissipates  the  darkness,  and  shows  us  the 
true  God  clearly.  God  therefore  bestows  a  gift  of  singular  value, 
when,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church,  he  employs  not  dumb 
teachers  merely,  but  opens  his  own  sacred  mouth  ;  when  he  not  only 

S reclaims  that  some  God  must  be  worshipped,  but  at  the  same  time 
eclares  that  He  is  the  God  to  whom  worship  is  due ;  when  he  not 
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only  teaches  his  elect  to  have  respect  to  God,  but  manifests  himself 
as  the  Gtod'to  whom  this  respect  should  be  paid. 

The  course  which  God  followed  towards  his  Church  from  the 
very  first,  was  to  supplement  these  common  proofs  by  the  addition  of 
his  Word,  as  a  surer  and  more  direct  means  of  discovering  himself. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  this  help,  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs,  attained  to  that  familiar  know- 
ledge which,  in  a  manner,  distinguished  them  from  unbelievers.  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  faith  by  which  they 
were  elevated  to  the  hope  of  eternal  blessedness.  It  was  necessary, 
in  passing  from  death  unto  life,  that  they  should  know  God,  not  only 
as  a  Creator,  but  as  a  Bedeemer  also ;  and  both  kinds  of  knowledge 
they  certainly  did  obtain  from  the  Word.  In  point  of  order,  however, 
the  knowledge  first  given  was  that  which  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  Qcd  by  whom  the  world  was  made  and  is  governed.  To  this  first 
knowledge  was  afterwards  added  the  more  intimate  knowledge  which 
alone  quickens  dead  souls,  and  by  which  Qod  is  known,  not  only  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  sole  author  and  disposer  of  all 
events,  but  also  as  a  Redeemer,  in  the  person  of  the  Blediator.  But 
as  the  fall  and  the  corruption  of  nature  have  not  yet  been  considered, 
I  now  jjostpone  the  consideration  of  the  remedy  (for  which,  see  Book 
XL  c.  vi.,  Ac).  Let  the  reader  then  remember,  that  I  am  not  now 
treating  of  the  covenant  by  which  God  adopted  the  children  of 
Abrahain,  or  of  that  branch  of  doctrine  by  which,  as  founded  in 
Christ,  believers  have,  properly  speaking,  been  in  all  ages  separated 
from  the  profane  heathen.  I  am  only  showing  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  to  Scripture,  in  order  to  learn  the  sure  marks  which  distinguish 
God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  from  the  whole  herd  of  fictitious 
gods.  We  shall  afterward,  in  due  course,  consider  the  work  of 
Bedemption.  In  the  mean  time,  though  we  shall  adduce  many  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Testament,  and  some  also  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  in  which  express  mention  is  made  of  Christ,  the  only 
object  will  be  to  show  that  God,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  is  manifested 
to  us  in  Scripture,  and  his  true  character  expounded,  so  as  to  save  us 
from  wandermg  up  and  down,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  in  search  of  some 
doubtful  deity. 

2.  Whether  God  revealed  himself  to  the  fathers  by  oracles  and 
visions,*  or,  by  the  instrumentality  and  ministry  of  men,  suggested 
what  they  were  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  certainty  of  what  he  taught  them  was  firmly  engraven  on 
their  hearts,  so  that  they  felt  assured  and  knew  that  the  things 
which  they  learnt  came  forth  from  Gtxl,  who  invariably  accompanied 
his  word  with  a  sure  testimony,  infinitely  superior  to  mere  opinion. 
At  length,  in  order  that,  while  doctrine  was  continually  enlarged, 

1  The  French  adds,  *'  C'est  a  dire,  temoignages  celestes ;  '* — ^that  is  to  saj,  messages 
frooi  heaTon. 
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its  truth  might  subsist  in  the  world  during  all  ages,  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  the  same  oracles  which  he  had  deposited  with  the 
fathers  should  be  consigned,  as  it  were,  to  public  records.     With 
this  view  the  law  was  promulgated,  and  prophets  were  afterwards 
added  to  be  its  interpreters.     For  though  the  uses  of  the  law  were 
manifold  (Book  II.  c.  7  and  8),  and  the  special  office  assigned  to 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  was  to  teach  the  method  of  reconciliation 
between  Grod  and  man  (whence  Paul  calls  Christ  "  the  end  of  the 
law,"  Kom.  x.  4);  still  I  repeat  that,  in  addition  to  the  proper  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  repentance  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth   as  a 
Mediator,  the  Scriptures  employ  certain  marks  and  tokens  to  dis- 
tinguish the  only  wise  and  true  God,  considered  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  thereby  guard  against  his  being  con- 
founded with  the  herd  of  false  deities.     Therefore,  while  it  becomes 
man  seriously  to  employ  his  eyes  in  considering  the  works  of  God, 
since  a  place  has  been  assigned  him  in  this  most  glorious  theatre 
that  he  may  be  a  specttitor  of  them,  his  special  duty  is  to  give  ear 
to  the  Word,  that  he  may  the  better  profit.^    Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  those  who  are  born  in  darkness  become  more  and  more  hardened 
in  their  stupidity;  because  the  vast  majority,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  within  due  bounds  by  listening  with  docility  to  the  Word, 
exult  in  their  own  vanity.     If  true  religion  is  to  beam  upon  us,  our 
principle  must  be,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  heavenly  teach- 
ing, and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  obtain  even  the  minutest 
portion  of  right  and  sound  doctrine  without  being  a  disciple  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Hence  the  first  step  in  true  knowledge  is  taken,  when  we 
reverently  embrace  the  testimony  which  God  has  been  pleased  therein 
to  give  of  himself.     For  not  only  does  faith,  full  and  perfect  faith, 
but  all  correct  knowledge  of  Gt)d,  originate  in  obedience.      And 
surely  in  this  respect  Gt)d  has  with  singular  Providence  provided  for 
mankind  in  all  ages. 

3.  For  if  we  reflect  how  prone  the  human  mind  is  to  lapse  into 
forgetfulness  of  God,  how  readily  inclined  to  every  kind  of  error, 
how  bent  every  now  and  then  on  devising  new  and  fictitious  religions, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  necessary  it  was  to  make  such  a 
depository  of  doctrine  as  would  secure  it  from  either  perishing  by  the 
neglect,  vanishing  away  amid  the  errors,  or  being  corrupted  by  the 
presumptuous  audacity  of  men.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  God, 
foreseeing  the  inefficiency  of  his  image  imprinted  on  the  fair  form  of 
the  universe,  has  given  the  assistance  of  his  Word  to  all  whom  he 
has  ever  been  pleased  to  instruct  effectually,  we,  too,  must  pursue 
this  straight  path,  if  we  aspire  in  earnest  to  a  genuine  contemplation 
of  God ; — we  must  go,  I  say,  to  the  Word,  where  the  character  of 
God,  drawn  firom  his  works,  is  described  accurately  and  to  the  life ; 

1  TertuUian,  Apologet.  ady.  Gentes :  "  Quab  plenius  et  impressius  tarn  ipsum  quam 
dispositiones  ejus  et  voluntates  adiremus,  instrumentum  adjecit  literatuns,"  &c. 
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these  works  being  estimated,  not  by  our  depraved  judgment,  but  by 
the  standard  of  eternal  trutL  If ,  as  I  lately  said,  we  turn  aside 
from  it,  how  great  soever  the  speed  with  which  we  move,  we  shall 
never  reach  the  goal,  because  we  are  off  the  course.  We  should  con- 
sider that  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  countenance,  which  even  an 
apostle  declares  to  be  inaccessible  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  is  a  kind  of 
labyrinth, — a  labyrinth  to  us  inextricable,  if  the  Word  do  not  serve 
us  as  a  thread  to  guide  our  path ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  limp  in  the 
way,  than  run  with  the  greatest  swiftness  out  of  it.  Hence  the 
Psalmist,  after  repeatedly  declaring  (Psalm  xciii.  xcvi.  xcvii.  xcix. 
<S:c.)  that  superstition  should  be  banished  from  the  world  in  order 
that  pure  religion  may  flourish,  introduces  Grod  as  reigning;  mean- 
ing by  the  term,  not  the  power  which  he  possesses  and  which  he 
exerts  in  the  government  of  universal  nature,  but  the  doctrine  by 
which  he  maintains  his  due  supremacy :  because  error  never  can  be 
eradicated  from  the  heart  of  man  until  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod  has 
been  implanted  in  it. 

4.  Accordingly,  the  same  prophet,  after  mentioning  that  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  firmament  showetti  forth  the  works 
of  his  hands,  that  the  regular  succession  of  day  and  night  proclaim 
his  Majesty,  proceeds  to  make  mention  of  the  Word: — "The  law  of 
the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  rieht,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes''  (Psalm  xix.  1 — 9).  For  though  the 
law  has  other  uses  besides  (as  to  which,  see  Book  II.  c.  7,  sec.  6,  10, 
12),  the  general  meaning  is,  that  it  is  the  proper  school  for  training 
the  children  of  God ;  the  invitation  given  to  all  nations,  to  behold 
him  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  proving  of  no  avail.  The  same  view 
is  taken  in  the  xxix.  Psalm,  w^nere  the  Psalmist,  after  discoursing  on 
the  dreadful  voice  of  God,  which,  in  thunder,  wind,  rain,  whirlwind, 
and  tempest,  shakes  the  earth,  makes  the  mountains  tremble,  and 
breaks  the  cedars,  concludes  by  saying,  "  that  in  his  temple  doth 
every  one  speak  of  his  glory,"  unbelievers  being  deaf  to  all  God's 
words  when  they  echo  in  the  air.  In  like  manner  another  Psalm, 
after  describing  the  raging  billows  of  the  sea,  thus  concludes,  "  Thy 
testimonies  are  very  sure ;  hoUness  becometh  thine  house  for  ever " 
(Psalm  xciii.  5).  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Samaritan  woman,  when  he  told  her  that  her  nation  and  all  other 
nations  worshipped  they  knew  not  what ;  and  that  the  Jews  alone 
gave  worship  to  the  true  God  (John  iv.  22).  Since  the  human  mind, 
through  its  weakness,  was  altogether  unable  to  come  to  God  if  not 
aided  and  upheld  by  his  sacred  word,  it  necessarily  followed  that  all 
mankind,  the  Jews  excepted,  inasmuch  as  they  sought  God  without 
the  Word,  were  labouring  under  vanity  and  error. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF    THE   SPIRIT    NECESSARY  TO  GIVE  FULL  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  SCRIPTURE.      THE  IMPIETY  OF  PRETENDING  THAT  THE 
CREDIBILITY  OF  SCRIPTURE  DEPENDS  ON  THE  JUDGMENT 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sectwns. 

1.  The  authority  of  Scripture  deriyed  not  from  men,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  God.    Ob- 

jection, That  Scripture  depends  on  the  decision  of  the  Church.  Refutation,  L 
The  truth  of  God  would  thus  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  man.  11.  It  is  insulting 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  III.  It  establishes  a  tyranny  in  the  Church.  IV.  It  forms  a 
mass  of  errors.  V.  It  subverts  conscience.  YI.  It  exposes  our  faith  to  the  bcoSb 
of  the  profane. 

2.  Another  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.    Solution 

of  the  difficulties  started  by  opponents.    A  second  objection  refuted. 

8   A  third  objection  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  Augustine  considered. 

4.  Conclusion,  That  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  founded  on  its  being  spoken  by  God. 
This  confirmed  by  the  conscience  of  the  godly,  and  the  consent  of  all  men  of  the 
least  candour.  A  fourth  objection  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  profane.  Refu- 
tation. 

6  Lost  and  necessary  conclusion,  That  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  sealed  on  the 
hearts  of  believers  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  certainty  of  this  tes- 
timony. Confirmation  of  it  from  a  passage  of  Isaiah,  and  the  experience  of  believers. 
Also,  from  another  passage  of  Isaiah. 

1.  Before  proceeding  farther,  it  seems  proper  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  order  that  our  minds  may 
not  only  be  prepared  to  receive  it  with  reference,  but  be  divested  of 
all  doubt. 

When  that  which  professes  to  be  the  Word  of  God  is  acknowledged 
to  be  so,  no  person,  unless  devoid  of  common  sense  and  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  will  have  the  desperate  hardihood  to  refuse  credit  to  the 
speaker.  But  since  no  daily  responses  are  given  from  heaven,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  records  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
coasign  his  truth  to  perpetual  remembrance,  the  full  authority  which 
they  ought  to  possess  with  the  faithful  is  not  recognised,  unless  they 
are  believed  to  have  come  from  heaven,  as  directly  as  if  God  had 
been  heard  giving  utterance  to  them.  This  subject  well  deserves  to 
be  treated  more  at  large,  and  pondered  more  accurately.  But  my 
readers  will  pardon  me  for  having  more  regard  to  what  my  plan 
admits  than  to  what  the  extent  of  tliis  topic  requires. 

A  most  pernicious  error  has  very  generally  prevailed — ^viz.  that 
Scripture  is  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  conceded  to  it  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Church ;  as  if  the  eternal  and  inviolable  truth  of  God 
could  depend  on  the  will  of  men.     With  great  insult  to  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  it  is  asked,  Who  can  assure  us  that  the  Scriptures  proceeded 
from  God ;  who  guarantee  that  they  have  come  down  safe  and  unim- 
paired to  our  times ;  who  persuade  us  that  this  book  is  to  be  received 
with  reverence,  and  that  one  expunged  from  the  list,  did  not  the 
Church  regulate  all  these  things  with  certainty  ?  On  the  determina- 
ation  of  the  Church,  therefore,  it  is  said,  depend  both  the  reverence 
which  is  due  to  Scripture  and  the  books  whiich  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  canon.  Thus  profane  men,  seeking,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
Church,  to  introduce  unbridled  tyranny,  care  not  in  what  absurdities 
they  entangle  themselves  and  others,  provided  they  extort  from  the 
simple  this  one  acknowledgment — ^viz.  that  there  is  nothing  which  the 
Church  cannot  do.  But  what  is  to  become  of  miserable  consciences 
in  quest  of  some  solid  assurance  of  eternal  life,  if  all  the  promises  with 
regard  to  it  have  no  better  support  than  man's  judgment  ?  On  being 
told  so,  will  they  cease  to  doubt  and  tremble  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
to  what  jeers  of  the  wicked  is  our  faith  subjected — into  how  gi-eat 
suspicion  is  it  brought  with  all,  if  believed  to  have  only  a  precarious 
authority  lent  to  it  by  the  good-will  of  men  ? 

2.  These  ravings  are  admirably  refuted  by  a  single  expression  of 
an  apostle.  Paul  testifies  that  the  Church  is  "  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  ii.  20).  If  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  former 
must  have  had  its  certainty  before  the  latter  began  to  exist.  Nor  is 
there  any  room  for  the  cavil,  that  though  the  Church  derives  her  first 
beginning  from  thence,  it  still  remains  doubtful  what  writings  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  apostles  and  prophets,  until  her  judgment  is 
interposed.  For  if  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  at  first  on  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  that  doc- 
trine, wheresoever  it  may  be  found,  was  certainly  ascertained  and 
sanctioned  antecedently  to  the  Church,  since,  but  for  this,  the  Church 
herself  never  could  have  existed.^  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  fiction,  that  the  power  of  judging  Scripture  is  in  the 
Church,  and  that  on  her  nod  its  certainty  depends.  When  the  Church 
receives  it,  and  gives  it  the  stamp  of  her  authority,  she  does  not  make 
that  authentic  which  was  otherwise  doubtful  or  controverted,  but, 
acknowledging  it  as  the  truth  of  Grod,  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  shows 
her  reverence  by  an  unhesitating  assent.  As  to  the  question,  How 
shall  we  be  persuaded  that  it  came  from  God  without  recurring  to  a 
decree  of  the  Church  ?  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  asked,  How 
shall  we  learn  to  distin^ish  light  from  darkness,  white  from  black, 
Bweet  from  bitter  ?  Scripture  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  as  clear  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  as  white  and  black  do  of  their  colour,  sweet  and 
bitter  of  their  taste. 

3.  I  am  aware  it  is  usual  to  quote  a  sentence  of  Augustine,  in  which 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Comme  le  fondement  va  deuant  Tedifice ; " — bb  the  founda- 
tkm  goes  before  the  house. 
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he  says  that  he  would  not  helieve  the  gospel,  were  he  not  moved  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  (Aug.  Cont  Epist.  Fundament,  c.  v.). 
But  it  is  easy  to  discover  from  tiie  context,  how  inaccurate  and  un&dr  it 
IS  to  give  it  such  a  meaning.  He  was  reasoning  against  the  Manichees, 
who  insisted  on  bein^  implicitly  believed,  alleging  that  they  had  the 
truth,  though  they  did  not  show  they  had.  But  as  they  pretended  to 
appeal  to  the  gospel  in  support  of  Manes,  he  asks  what  they  would  do 
if  they  fell  in  with  a  man  who  did  not  even  believe  the  gospel — ^what 
kind  of  argument  they  would  use  to  bring  him  over  to  their  opinion. 
He  afterwards  adds,  "  But  I  would  not  believe  the  gospel,"  &c. ;  mean- 
ing, that  were  he  a  stranger  to  the  &ith,  the  only  thmg  which  could 
induce  him  to  embrace  the  gospel  would  be  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
And  is  it  anything  wonderful,  that  one  who  does  not  know  Christ 
should  pay  respect  to  men  ? 

Augustine,  therefore,  does  not  here  say  that  the  faith  of  the  godly  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  nor  does  he  mean  that  the 
certainty  of  the  gospel  depends  upon  it ;  he  merely  says  that  unbe- 
lievers would  have  no  certainty  of  the  gospel,  so  as  thereby  to  win 
Christ,  were  faey  not  influenced  by  the  consent  of  the  Church.  And 
he  clearly  shows  this  to  be  his  meaning,  by  thus  expressing  himself  a 
little  before :  "  When  I  have  praised  my  own  creed,  and  ridiculed 
yours,  who  do  you  suppose  is  to  judge  between  us ;  or  what  more  is 
to  be  done  than  to  quit  those  who,  inviting  us  to  certainty,  afterwards 
command  us  to  believe  uncertainty,  and  follow  those  who  invite  us, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  believe  what  we  are  not  yet  able  to  compre- 
hend, that  waxing  stronger  through  faith  itself,  we  may  become  able 
to  understand  what  we  believe — ^no  longer  men,  but  God  himself  in- 
ternally strengthening  and  illuminating  our  minds  ?"  These  unques- 
tionably are  the  words  of  Augustine  (August.  Cont.  Epist.  Fundament, 
cap.  iv.)  ;  and  the  obvious  inference  from  them  is,  that  this  holy  man 
had  no  intention  to  suspend  our  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  nod  or 
decision  of  the  Church,^  but  only  to  intimate  (what  we  too  admit  to 
be  true)  that  those  who  are  not  yet  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
become  teachable  by  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  thus  submit  to 
learn  the  faith  of  Christ  from  the  gospel.  In  this  way,  though  the 
authority  of  the  Church  leads  us  on,  and  prepares  us  to  believe  in  the 
gospel,  it  is  plain  that  Augustine  would  have  the  certainty  of  the 
godly  to  rest  on  a  very  different  foundation.^ 

At  the  same  time,  1  deny  not  that  he  often  presses  the  Manichees 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  while  arguing  in  support  of 

1  The  French  adds,  "  La  destournant  du  seul  fondement  qu*elleaen  TEsoriture ;" — 
diTerting  it  from  the  only  foundation  which  it  has  in  Scripture. 

2  Augustin.  De  Ordinc,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  "  Ad  discendum  duplioiter  moyemur,  auctori- 
tate  atque  ratione :  tempore  auctoritas,  re  autem  ratio  prior  est,"  &c.  "  Itaque  quam- 
quam  bonorum  auctoritas  impcritfls  multitudini  videatur  esse  salubrior,  ratio  vero  aptior 
eruditis :  tamen  quia  nuUus  hominum  nisi  ex  imperito  peritus  fit,  &c.,  evenit  ut  omni- 
bos  bona,  magna,  occulta  discere  cupientibus,  non  aperiat  nisi  auctoritas  januam,*'  &c. 
no  has  many  other  excellent  things  to  the  same  effect. 
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the  Scriptures,  which  they  rejected.  Hence  he  upbraids  Faustus 
(Lib.  xxxii.)  for  not  submitting  to  evangelical  truth — ^truth  so  well 
founded,  so  finnly  established,  so  gloriously  renowned,  and  handed 
down  by  sure  succession  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  he  no- 
where insinuates  that  the  authority  which  we  give  to  the  Scriptures 
depends  on  the  definitions  or  devices  of  men.  He  only  brings  for- 
ward the  universal  judgment  of  the  Chui»ch,  as  a  point  most  pertinent 
to  the  cause,  and  one,  moreover,  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of 
his  opponents.  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  this  more  fully  proved 
may  read  his  short  treatise,  De  Utilitate  Credendi  (The  Advantages 
of  Believing),  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  facility  of  believing 
which  he  recommends  is  that  which  affords  an  introduction,  and  forms 
a  fit  commencement  to  inquiry ;  while  he  declares  that  we.  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  opinion,  but  to  strive  after  substantial  truth. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  what  I  lately  said,  that  our  faith  in 
doctrine  is  not  established  until  we  have  a  perfect  conviction  that 
God  is  its  author.  Hence,  the  highest  proof  of  Scripture  is  uniformly 
taken  from  the  character  of  him  whose  word  it  is.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  boast  not  their  own  acuteness,  or  any  qualities  which 
win  credit  to  speakers,  nor  do  they  dwell  on  reasons ;  but  they  appeal 
to  the  sacred  name  of  God,  in  order  that  the  whole  world  may  be 
compelled  to  submission.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  it 
appears  not  probable  merely,  but  certain,  that  the  name  of  God  is 
neither  rashly  nor  cunningly  pretended.  If,  then,  we  would  consult 
most  effectuaJly  for  our  consciences,  and  save  them  from  being  driven 
about  in  a  whirl  of  uncertainty,  from  wavering,  and  even  stumbling 
at  the  smallest  obstacle,  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  must 
be  derived  from  a  higher  source  than  human  conjectures,  jud^ents, 
or  reasons ;  namely,  the  secret  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  if  we  choose  to  proceed  in  the  way  of  argument,  it  is  easy 
to  establish,  by  evidence  of  various  kinds,  that  if  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  the  Law,  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Gospel,  proceeded  from  him. 
Nay,  although  learned  men,  and  men  of  the  greatest  talent,  should 
take  the  opposite  side,  summoning  and  ostentatiously  displaying  all 
the  powers  of  their  genius  in  the  discussion ;  if  they  are  not  possessed 
of  shameless  ^rontery,  they  will  be  compelled  to  confess  that  the 
Scripture  exhibits  clear  evidence  of  its  being  spoken  by  God,  and, 
consequently,  of  its  containing  his  heavenly  doctnne.  We  shall  see 
a  little  farther  on,  that  the  volume  of  sacred  Scripture  very  far  sur- 
passes all  other  writings.  Nay,  if  we  look  at  it  with  clear  eyes  and 
unbiassed  judgment,  it  will  forthwith  present  itself  with  a  divine 
majesty  which  will  subdue  our  presumptuous  opposition,  and  force  us 
to  do  it  homage. 

Still,  however,  it  is  preposterous  to  attempt,  by  discussion,  to  rear 
•up  a  full  faith  in  Scripture.  True,  were  I  caUed  to  contend  with  the 
craftiest  despisers  of  God,  I  trust,  though  I  am  not  possessed  of  the 
highest  ability  or  eloquence,  I  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  stop  their 
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obstreperous  mouths;  I  could,  without  much  ado,  put  down  the 
boastings  which  they  mutter  in  corners,  were  anything  to  be  gained 
by  refuting  their  cavils.  But  although  we  may  maintain  the  sacred 
Word  of  God  against  gainsayers,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall 
forthwith  implant  the  certainty  which  faith  requires  in  their  hearts. 
Profane  men  think  that  religion  rests  only  on  opinion,  and,  therefore, 
that  they  may  not  believe  foolishly,  or  on  slight  grounds  desire  and 
insist  to  have  it  proved  by  reason  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
divinely  inspired.  But  I  answer,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is 
superior  to  reason.  For  as  God  alone  can  properly  bear  witness  to 
his  own  words,  so  these  words  will  not  obtain  full  credit  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  imtil  they  are  sealed  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 
The  same  Spirit,  therefore,  who  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets, 
must  penetrate  our  hearts,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  they  faithfully 
delivered  the  message  with  which  they  were  divinely  intrusted.  This 
connection  is  most  aptly  expressed  by  Isaiah  in  these  words,  "  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  for  ever"  (Isa.  Itx.  21).  Some  worthy  persons 
feel  disconcerted,  because,  while  the  wicked  murmur  with  impunity 
at  the  word  of  God,  they  have  not  a  clear  proof  at  hand  to  silence 
them,  forgetting  that  the  Spirit  is  called  an  earnest  and  seal  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  godly,  for  this  very  reason,  that,  until  he  enlightens 
their  minds,  they  are  tossed  to  and  fro  in  a  sea  of  doubts. 

5.  Let  it  therefore  be  held  as  fixed,  that  those  who  are  inwardly 
taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Scripture ;  that 
Scripture,  carrying  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  dei^s  not  to 
submit  to  proofs  and  arguments,  but  owes  the  fiill  conviction  with 
which  we  ought  to  receive  it  to  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit.*  Enlight- 
ened by  him,  we  no  longer  believe,  either  on  our  own  judgment  or 
that  of  others,  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God ;  but,  in  a  way 
superior  to  human  judgment,  feel  perfectly  assured — ^as  much  so  as 
if  we  beheld  the  divine  image  visibly  impressed  on  it — ^that  it  came 
to  us,  by  the  instrumentalify  of  men,  from  the  very  mouth  of  God. 
We  ask  not  for  proofs  or  probabilities  on  which  to  rest  our  judgment, 
but  we  subject  our  intellect  and  judgment  to  it  as  too  transcendent 
for  us  to  estimate.  This,  however,  we  do,  not  in  the  manner  in  which 
some  are  wont  to  fasten  on  an  unknown  object,  which,  as  soon  as 
known,  displeases,  but  because  we  have  a  thorough  conviction  that, 
in  holding  it,  we  hold  unassailable  truth ;  not  &e  miserable  men, 
whose  minds  are  enslaved  by  i^uperstition,  but  because  we  feel  a  divine 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Car  ja9oit  qu'en  sa  propre  mi^esto  elle  ait  assez  de  quoy  estre 
reueree,  neantmoins  eUe  commence  tors  d  nous  yrayement  toucher,  quand  elle  est  sceU6e 
en  noB  coeurs  par  le  Sainct  Esprit." — For  though  in  its  own  mtgesty  it  has  enough  to 
command  reverence,  neyertheless,  it  then  begins  truly  to  touch  us  when  it  is  sealed  in 
oar  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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energy  living  and  breathing  in  it — ^an  energy  by  which  we  are  drawn 
and  animated  to  obey  it,  willingly  indeed,  and  knowingly,  but  more 
vividly  and  effectually  than  could  be  done  by  human  will  or  know- 
led^.  Hence,  God  most  justly  exclaims  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah, 
"  1^  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and  understand  that  I  am 
he"  (Isa.  xliii.  10). 

Such,  then,  is  a  conviction  which  asks  not  for  reasons ;  such,  a 
knowledge  which  accords  with  the  highest  reason,  namely,  knowledge 
in  which  the  mind  rests  more  firmly  and  securely  than  in  any  reasons; 
such,  in  fine,  the  conviction  which  revelation  from  heaven  alone  can 
produce.  I  say  nothing  more  than  every  believer  experiences  in  him- 
self, though  my  words  fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  I  do  not  dwell 
on  this  subject  at  present,  because  we  will  return  to  it  again :  only 
let  US  now  understand  that  the  only  true  faith  is  that  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  seals  on  our  hearts.  Nay,  the  modest  and  teachable 
reader  will  find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  promise  contained  in  Isaiah, 
that  all  the  children  of  the  renovated  Church  "  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord**  (Isaiah  Uv.  13).  This  singular  privilege  God  bestows  on  his 
elect  only,  whom  he  separates  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  what 
is  the  beginning  of  true  doctrine  but  prompt  alacrity  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  ?  And  God,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  thus  demands  to 
be  heard :  "  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldst  say,  Who  shall 

50  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  imto  us,  that  we  may  hear  and 
o  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  heart"  (Deut.  xxx.  12,  14).  God  having  been  pleased  to  reserve 
the  treasure  of  intelligence  for  his  children,  no  wonder  that  so  much 
ignorance  and  stupidity  is  seen  in  the  generality  of  mankind.  In  the 
generality f  I  include  even  those  specially  chosen,  until  they  are  in- 
grafted into  the  body  of  the  Church.  Isaiah,  moreover,  while  remind- 
ing us  that  the  prophetical  doctrine  would  prove  incredible  not  only 
to  strangers,  but  also  to  the  Jews,  who  were  desirous  to  be  thought 
of  the  nousehold  of  God,  subjoins  the  reason,  when  he  asks,  **  To 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?"  (Isaiah  liii.  1.)  If 
at  any  time,  tiien,  we  are  troubled  at  the  small  number  of  those  who 
believe,  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  call  to  mind,  that  none  comprehend 
the  mysteridB  of  God  save  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  CBEDIBILITY  OF  SCRIPTURE  SUFFICIENTLY  PROVED,   IN  SO  FAR 

AS  NATURAL  REASON  ADMITS. 

This  cliapter  conmsts  of  four  parts.  The  first  contains  certain  general  proofs  which 
may  be  easily  gathered  out  of  the  writings  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — ^riz. 
the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  volume,  its  dignity,  truth,  simplicity,  efficacy,  and 
mi^esty,  sec.  1,  2.  The  second  part  contains  special  proofs  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— ^riz  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Moses,  their  authority,  his  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies, sec.  8-7 ;  also,  the  predictions  of  the  other  prophets  and  their  wondrous 
harmony,  sec.  8.  There  is  subjoined  a  refutation  of  two  objections  to  the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  sec.  9, 10.  The  third  part  exhibits  proof  gathered  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  t.g.^  the  harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  account  of  heavenly  mysteries, 
the  majesty  of  the  writings  of  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  the  remarkable  calling  of  the 
Apostles  and  conversion  of  Paul,  sec.  11.  The  last  part  exhibits  the  proofs  drawn  fttxn, 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  perpetual  consent  of  the  Church  in  receiving  and  preserving 
divine  truth,  the  invincible  force  of  the  truth  in  defending  itself,  the  agreement  of  the 
godly  (though  otherwise  differing  so  much  from  one  another),  the  pious  profession  of 
the  same  doctrine  by  manv  illustrious  men ;  in  fine,  the  more  than  human  constancy 
of  the  martyrs,  sec.  12,  18.  This  is  followed  by  a  conclusion  of  the  particular  topic 
disoussed. 

SecUoM. 

I.  Secondary  helps  to  establish  the  credibility  of  Scripture.    I.  The  arrangement  of  the 

sacred  volume.    II.  Its  dignity.     IIL  Its  truth.     IV.  Its  simplicity.     V.   Its 

efficacy. 
2.  The  rn^esty  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets. 
8.  Special  proofs  from  the  Old  Testament.    L  The  antiquity  of  the  Books  of  Moses. 

4.  This  antiquity  contrasted  with  the  dreams  of  the  Egyptians.  11.  The  majesty  of 
the  Books  of  Moses. 

5.  The  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Moses.    A  profane  objection  refuted. 

6.  Another  profane  objection  refuted. 

7.  The  prophecies  of  Moses  as  to  the  sceptre  not  departing  from  Judah,  and  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles. 

8.  The  predictions  of  other  prophets.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  return 
fVom  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Harmony  of  the  Prophets.  The  celebrated  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel. 

9.  Objection  against  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    Answer  to  it. 

10.  Another  objection  and  answer.  Of  the  wondrous  Providence  of  God  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  books.  The  Greek  Translation.  The  carefulness  of  the 
Jews. 

II.  Special  proofs  from  the  New  Testament.  I.  The  harmony  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  their  writings.  II.  The  m^esty  of  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter.    IIL  The  calling  of  the  Apostles.    IV.  The  conversion  of  Paul. 

12  Proofs  from  Church  history.  L  Perpetual  consent  of  the  Church  in  receiving  and 
preserving  the  truth.  II.  The  invincible  power  of  the  truth  itself.  III.  Agree- 
ment among  the  godly,  notwithstanding  of  their  many  differences  in  other 
-  respects. 

18.  The  constancy  of  the  martyrs.  Conclusion.  Proofs  of  this  description  only  of  use 
after  the  certainty  of  Scnpture  has  been  established  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.  In  vain  were  the  authority  of  Scripture  fortified  by  argument, 
or  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  Church,  or  confirmed  by  any  other 
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helps,  if  unaccompanied  by  an  assurance  higher  and  stronger  than 
human  judgment  can  give.  Till  this  better  foundation  has  been 
laid,  the  authority  of  Scripture  remains  in  suspense.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  recomising  its  exemption  from  the  common  rule,  we 
receive  it  reverently,  and  according  to  its  dignity,  those  proofs  which 
were  not  so  strong  as  to  produce  and  rivet  a  fall  conviction  in  our 
minds,  become  most  appropriate  helps.  For  it  is  wonderfal  how 
much  we  are  confirmed  in  our  belief,  when  we  more  attentively  con- 
sider how  admirably  the  system  of  divine  wisdom  contained  in  it  is 
arranged — ^how  perfectly  free  the  doctrine  is  from  everything  that 
savours  of  earth — how  beautifully  it  harmonises  in  all  its  parts — and 
how  rich  it  is  in  all  the  other  qualities  which  give  an  air  of  majesty 
to  composition.  Qur  hearts  are  still  more  firmly  assured  when  we 
reflect  that  our  admiration  is  excited  more  by  the  dignity  of  the 
matter  than  by  the  graces  of  style.  For  it  was  not  without  an 
admirable  arrangement  of  Providence,  that  the  sublime  myfiteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  have  for  the  greater  part  been  delivered  with 
a  contemptible  meanness  of  words.  Had  they  been  adorned  with  a 
more  sj^lendid  eloquence,  the  wicked  might  have  cavilled,  and  alleged 
that  this  constituted  all  their  force.  But  now,  when  an  unpolished 
simplicity,  almost  bordering  on  rudeness,  makes  a  deeper  impression 
than  the  loftiest  flights  of  oratory,  what  does  it  indicate  if  not  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  too  mighty  in  the  power  of  truth  to  need  the 
rhetorician's  art  ? 

Hence  there  was  good  ground  for  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  was  founded  not  on  "  the  wisdom  of  men," 
but  on  "  the  power  of  Gk)d"  (1  Cor.  ii.  5), — ^his  speech  and  preaching 
among  them  having  been,  "  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power"  (1  Cor.  ii.  5).  For 
the  truth  is  vindicated  in  opposition  to  every  doubt,  when,  unsup- 

Eorted  by  foreign  aid,  it  has  its  sole  sufficiency  in  itself.  How  pecu- 
arly  this  property  belongs  to  Scripture  appears  from  this,  that  no 
human  wntings,  however  skilfully  composed,  are  at  all  capable  of 
affecting  us  in  a  similar  way.  Bead  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  read 
Plato,  Aristotie,  or  any  other  of  that  class :  you  will,  I  admit,  feel 
wonderfully  allured,  pleased,  moved,  enchanted ;  but  turn  from  them 
to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  whether  you  will  or  not,  it 
will  so  affect  you,  so  pierce  your  heart,  so  work  its  way  into  your 
very  marrow,  that,  in  comparison  of  the  impression  so  produced,  that 
of  orators  and  philosophers  will  almost  disappear ;  making  it  manifest 
that  in  the  sacred  volume  there  is  a  truth  divine,  a  something  which 
makes  it  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  gifts  and  graces  attainable 
by  man. 

2.  I  confess,  however,  that  in  elegance  and  beauty,  nay,  splendour, 
the  style  of  some  of  the  prophets  is  not  surpassed  by  the  eloquence 
of  heathen  writers.  By  examples  of  this  description,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  pleased  to  show  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  eloquence  he  in 
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othor  lUdtHiUHy)  ui^hI  a  nulo  and  homely  style.  Bat  wbedbor  yt m  r^ad 
l>u\uli  iHaiah,  ami  othors  of  the  Htime  class,  whose  diflcomrse  diow^ 
Mwwl  uuvl  hk^^stuit ;  or  Anu^  the  henlwman,  Jeremiah  and  Zpcharfah 
whv»M»  i\»u^uor  i\lunu  si^-ourn  t*f  rusticity ;  that  majesty  of  the  Sfpiris  t»> 
^  luoU  I  a\ivvii\>l  ap(H>ars  i\m»mouous  m  all.  I  am  not  unaware,  that 
HN  StUau  ot\ou  ainv")  (W«  that  ne  may  by  a  fallacious  resemblance  the 
U'tlor  iuMuauUo  uiuxM'lf  into  the  minds  of  the  simple,  so  he  craftOr 
vli^M  luiuaUs)  (ho  iuipivms  orr^^rs  with  which  he  deceived  miaenibfe 
moM  lu  tiu  uu\\HUh  and  5!\Hm4wrU\rous  style,  and  frequently 


i»U\\vsl  v»l»M»U'io  fwi'ius  ot'o\|^n^ou  in  onlcr  to  cloak  his  impostures. 
Nlvuu*  iuv».\\'.HN\sl  v^t"  a«v  uuHtcrato  shivro  of  sense  need  be  told  how  vain 
uiul  \ilo  MuU  tuUviaUou  i*.  Uut  in  n*gard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
ho\\\'\\u  ^vtuLuii  luou  iiu^v  attouipt  to  nirp  at  them,  they  are  replete 
wiiU  M'uuuu'uiH  which  \i  is  oU^r  that  man  never  could  have  con- 
sHuwsl  l.oi  oaoh  ol  iho  ^n^phct8  Iv  oxamined,  and  not  one  will  be 
(uuiiU  \>Ik'  vUvh  not  ri.Ht^  tar  hi^hor  tliau  human  reach.  Those  who 
{\v\  Uioii  wxmIv*  iuxij»ul  uuist  U*  al^A^lutolv  devoid  of  taste. 

X  Vi  iluM  Nul»ivvi  luis  Uvu  !r\>af^Hl  at  Wp>  by  others,  it  will  be 
huitu  u'ut  lu  i\«  uu  K  l\  iv>  (ouv^h  on  its  leading  iK>iuts.  In  addition  to 
[\w  vju.iluu^  ,ktu\uK  uu'utiomsl.  jrri^t  weight  is  due  to  the  antiquity 
\U  Sinjkhiu*  ^Ku.svU  l^v^yM'.  Kvang.  HK  ii.  e.  i.).  Whatever  fables 
U4\H'k  wuKM.'i  nia\  ivicul  ^viuvrmus:  tho  Kjnri>tian  Theology,  no 
ituuiuiiioui  \»i  ;u»\  ivh^iv»u  v'\i*is  which  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
ik^\^  v'l  ^L^M^4.  ihii  Ni\v<^  dvK*«*  \\kA  i«(r\Hhuv  a  new  Deity.  He  only 
»4\»l'»  i\^i\\\  \\\M'  \Uvniuo  v\>uvvruiu^  the  eternal  Uini  which  the  Israel- 
il\vi  \\nd  \\\\^i\K\{  h\  iituUiioa  I'lvm  their  tiithers,  by  whom  it  had 
ih\'\\  (uiu.iiiuU\»d.  J4.H  ii  ^ere»  rtvm  hand  to  hand,  during  a  long  series 
\ki  ay.^^rt.  b\»r  wlial  elj*i^  diKv«  he  \lo  tlian  K\*d  tliem  back  to  the  cove- 
uahi  wliu'U  hii^l  Uvu  uuule  with  .\bnU\tuu  ?  Had  he  referred  to  mat- 
txM.i  v't  whuh  {\w\  had  never  heaixt  he  never  e\ndd  have  succeeded; 
ImU'  tliou  ilehsotaiKV  tK'ui  ihe  Ivuda^'  in  which  they  were  held  must 
\\ik\\^  Ihvu  ;4  (aoi  v»i  lauuUm'  aiivt  uuivei*s(U  uotiu*iety,  the  very  mention 
\A  \\\\w\\  uiuKi  ha\e  uuuuHhalelv  tuviistnl  the  attention  of  all.  It  is, 
iui»uH»\o»,  |u\»Ukhlv\  that  ihev  wore  int iuiately  aoiiuainted  with  the 
wh\»K»  jk^uhI  v^  lour  hmuhxHl  >\hux  Now\  if  SKv<es  (who  is  so  much 
iSkitiok-  ihau  all  oihor  wiiiorH)  truiX'ti  tho  tradition  of  his  doctrine 
tV\Mu  m»  u'luoio  ii  (vriiKl  it  in  obNiouM  how  far  the  Holy  Scriptures 
luuM,  in  |H»iul  v'f  antiquity.  sur(^k4S  tUl  other  writings. 

I.  Si»mo  |vi'ha|>M  tu*4v  eh<K»He  to  eioilii  the  Kgyi>tians  in  carrying 
Uwk  their  autii[uitv  to  a  tH-^i^Kl  of  .hL\  thiuistuui  years  before  the 
worhl  wtw  ofxHiliHl  thit  tlieir  giurulitv,  which  even  some  profane 
authors  have  hehl  up  to  derinion,  it  c«umot  Iv  nei-v^sstuy  for  me  to  re- 
fute. JiHii^plius,  however,  in  his  wi»rk  a^tuiunt  Appion,  produces  im- 
5>i)rUuit  itasstigi^A  fixun  vorv  ancieut  writvrs,  iniplying  that  the  doctrine 
lolivenHi  in  the  Uiw  wiw  ivlebratvd  tuuong  all  nations  from  the 
remotest  a^v,  though  it  was  neither  read  nor  accurately  known. 
And  then,  in  order  that  tho  maliguaut  might  have  no  ground  for 
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suspicion,  and  the  ungodly  no  handle  for  cavil,  God  has  provided,  in 
the  most  e£fectual  manner,  against  both  dangers.  When  Moses 
relates  tiie  words  which  Jacob,  under  Divine  inspiration,  uttered 
concerning  his  posterity  almost  three  hundred  years  before,  how  does 
he  ennoble  his  own  tribe  ?  He  stigmatises  it  with  eternal  infamy 
in  the  person  of  Levi.  "  Simeon  and  Levi,"  pays  he,  "  are  brethren ; 
instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  0  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
united"  (Qcn.  xlix.  5,  6).  This  stigma  he  certainly  might  have 
passed  in  silence,  not  only  that  he  might  spare  his  own  ancestor,  but 
also  save  both  himself  and  his  whole  family  from  a  portion  of  the 
disgrace.  How  can  any  suspicion  attach  to  him,  who,  by  voluntarily 
proclaiming  that  the  first  founder  of  his  family  was  declared  detest- 
able by  a  Divine  oracle,  neither  consults  for  his  own  private  interest, 
nor  declines  to  incur  obloquy  among  his  tribe,  Who  must  have  been 
offended  by  his  statement  of  the  fact  ?  Again,  when  he  relates  the 
wicked  murmuring  of  his  brother  Aaron,  and  his  sister  Miriam 
(Numb.  xii.  1),  shall  we  say  that  he  spoke  his  own  natural  feelings, 
or  that  he  obeyed  the  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Moreover, 
when  invested  with  supreme  authority,  why  does  he  not  bestow  the 
office  of  High  Priest  on  his  sons,  instead  of  consigning  tBem  to  the 
lowest  place  ?  I  only  touch  on  a  few  points  out  of  many ;  but  the 
Law  itself  contains  throughout  numerous  proofs,  which  fully  vindi- 
cate the  credibility  of  Moses,  and  place  it  beyond  dispute,  that  he 
was  in  truth  a  m^enger  sent  forth^from  GoA  ^ 

5.  The  many  striking  miracles  which  Moses  relates  are  so  many 
sanctions  of  the  law  delivered,  and  the  doctrine  propounded,  by  him.* 
His  being  carried  up  into  the  mount  in  a  cloud  ;  his  remaining  there 
forty  days  separated  from  human  society ;  his  countenance  glistening 
during  tiie  promulgation  of  the  law,  as  with  meridian  effulgence ; 
the  lightnings  which  flashed  on  every  side ;  the  voices  and  thunder- 
ings  which  echoed  in  the  air ;  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  blown  by  no 
human  mouth ;  his  entrance  into  the  tabernacle,  while  a  cloud  hid 
him  from  the  view  of  the  people ;  the  miraculous  vindication  of  his 
authority,  by  the  fearful  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  all  their  impious  faction ;  the  stream  instantly  gushing  forth 
from  the  rock  when  struck  with  his  rod ;  the  manna  which  rained 
from  heaven  at  his  prayer; — did  not  God  by  all  these  proclaim 
aloud  that  he  was  an  undoubted  prophet  ?  If  any  one  object  that  I 
am  taking  debatable  points  for  granted,  the  cavil  is  easily  answered, 
Moses  published  all  these  things  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
How,  tnen,  could  he  possibly  impose  on  the  very  eyewitnesses  of 
what  was  done  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have  come  for- 
ward, and,  while  accusing  the  people  of  unbelief,  obstinacy,  ingrati- 
tude, and  other  crimes,  have  boasted  that  his  doctrine  had  been 
confirmed  in  their  own  presence  by  miracles  which  they  never  saw  ? 

1  Ezod.  xxiv.  18;  xxxiv.  29  ;  xix.  16  ;  xl.  84.    Numb.  xvi.  24 ;  xx.  10 ;  xi.  9. 
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6.  For  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  miracles  which  he  re- 
lates are  combined  with  disagreeable  circmnstances,  which  must  have 
provoked  opposition  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  if  there  had 
been  the  smallest  gromid  for  it.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
induced  to  assent,  merely  because  they  had  been  previously  convinced 
by  their  own  experience.  But  because  the  fact  was  too  clear  to  leave 
it  free  for  heathen  writers  to  deny  that  Moses  did  perform  miracles, 
the  father  of  lies  suggested  a  calumny,  and  ascribed  them  to  magic 
(Exod.  ix.  11).  But  with  what  probability  is  a  charge  of  magic 
brought  against  him,  who  held  it  in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  ordered 
every  one  who  should  consult  soothsayers  and  magicians  to  be  stoned  ? 
(Lev.  XXX.  6.)  Assuredly,  no  impostor  deals  in  tricks,  without 
studying  to  raise  his  reputation  by  amazing  the  common  people.  But 
what  does  Moses  do  ?  By  crying  out,  that  he  and  Aaron  his  brother 
are  nothing  (Exod.  xvi.  7),  that  they  merely  execute  what  Grod  has 
commanded,  he  clears  himself  from  every  approach  to  suspicion. 
Again,  if  the  facts  are  considered  in  themselves,  what  kind  of  incan- 
tation could  cause  manna  to  rain  from  heaven  every  day,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  maintain  a  people,  while  any  one,  who  gathered 
more  than  the  appointed  measure,  saw  his  incredulity  divinely  punished 
by  its  turning  to  worms  ?  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Gk)d  then  suf- 
fered his  servant  to  be  subjected  to  so  many  serious  trials,  that  the 
ungodly  cannot  now  gain  anything  by  their  clamour.  When  (as 
often  happened)  the  people  proudly  and  petulantly  rose  up  against 
him,  when  individuals  conspired,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  him, 
how  could  any  impostures  have  enabled  him  to  elude  their  rage  ? 
The  event  plainly  shows  that  by  these  means  his  doctrine  was  attested 
to  all  succeeding  ages. 

7.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  guided  by  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
person  of  Jacob,  especially  if  we  take  into  view  the  fact  itself,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  event.  Suppose  that  Moses  was  the  inventor  of  the 
prophecy,  still,  after  he  committed  it  to  writing,  four  hundred  years 
pass  away,  during  which  no  mention  is  made  of  a  sceptre  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  After  Saul  is  anointed,  the  kingly  office  seems  fixed  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xi.  15 ;  xvi.  13).  When  David  is 
anointed  by  Samuel,  what  apparent  ground  is  there  for  the  trans- 
ference ?  Who  could  have  looked  for  a  king  out  of  the  plebeian  family 
of  a  herdsman  ?  And  out  of  seven  brothers,  who  could  have  thought 
that  the  honour  was  destined  for  the  youngest  ?  And  then  by  what 
means  did  he  afterwards  come  within  reach  of  the  throne  ?  Who 
dare  say  that  his  anointing  was  regulated  by  human  art,  or  skill,  or 

I)rudencej  and  was  not  rather  the  mlfilment  of  a  divine  prophecy  ?  In 
ike  manner,  do  not  the  predictions,  though  obscure,  of  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  divine  covenant,  seeing  they  were  not  fulfilled 
till  almost  two  thousand  years  after,  make  it  p^dpable  that  Moses 
spoke  under  divine  inspiration  ?    I  omit  other  predictions  which  so 
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plainly  betoken  divine  revelation,  that  all  men  of  sound  mind  must 
see  they  were  spoken  by  God.  In  short,  his  Song  itself  (Deut.  xxxii.) 
is  a  bright  mirror  in  which  God  is  manifestly  seen. 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  other  prophets  the  evidence  is  even  clearer. 
I  will  only  select  a  few  examples,  for  it  were  too  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  Isaiah,  in  his  own  day,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
at  peace,  and  had  even  some  ground  to  confide  in  the  protection  of 
the  Chaldeans,  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  captivity 
of  the  people  (Isaiah  xlv.  1).  Supposing  it  not  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  divine  inspiration  to  foretell,  many  years  before,  events  which, 
at  the  time,  seemed  fabulous,  but  which  idtimately  turned  out  to  bo 
true,  whence  shall  it  be  said  that  the  prophecies  which  he  uttered 
concerning  their  return  proceeded,  if  it  was  not  from  God  ?  He  names 
Cyrus,  by  whom  the  Chaldeans  were  to  be  subdued  and  the  people 
restored  to  freedom.  After  the  prophet  thus  spoke,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  Cynis  was  bom,  that  being  nearly  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  birth  of 
the  other.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  guess  that  some  Cyrus 
would  arise  to  make  war  on  the  Babylonians,  and  after  subduing  their 
powerful  monarchy,  put  an  end  to  the  captivity  of  the  children  of 
Israel  Does,  not  this  simple,  unadorned  narrative  plainly  demon- 
strate that  what  Isaiah  spoke  was  not  the  conjecture  oi  man,  but  the 
undoubted  oracle  of  God?  Again,  when  Jeremiah,  a  considerable 
time  before  the  people  were  led  away,  assigned  seventy  years  as  the 
period  of  captivity,  and  fixed  their  liberation  and  return,  must  not  his 
tongue  have  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  What  effrontery 
were  it  to  deny  that,  by  these  evidences,  the  authority  of  the  prophets 
is  e^blished,  the  very  thing  being  fulfilled  to  which  they  appeal  in 
support  of  their  credibility !  "  Behold,  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ;  before  they  spring  forth  I  tell 
you  of  them"  (Isaiah  xlii.  9).  I  say  nothing  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who,  living  so  far  apart,  and  yet  pro- 
phe**7inff  at  the  same  time,  harmonise  as  completely  in  all  they  say  as 
if  they  had  mutually  dictated  the  words  to  one  another.  What  shall 
I  say  of  Daniel  ?  Did  not  he  deliver  prophecies  embracing  a  future 
period  of  almost  six  hundred  years,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  of  past 
events  generally  known?  (Dan.  ix.  &c.)  If  the  pious  will  duly 
meditate  on  these  things,  they  will  be  sufficiently  instructed  to  silence 
the  cavils  of  the  ungodly.  The  demonstration  is  too  clear  to  be 
gainsayed. 

9.  I  am  aware  of  what  is  muttered  in  corners  by  certain  miscre- 
ants, when  they  would  display  their  acuteness  in  assailing  divine 
trutL  They  ask,  how  do  we  know  that  Moses  and  the  prophets 
wrote  the  books  which  now  bear  their  names  ?  Nay,  they  even  dare 
to  question  whether  there  ever  was  a  Moses.  Were  any  one  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  ever  was  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle,  or  a  Cicero, 
wonld  not  the  rod  or  the  whip  be  deemed  the  fit  chastisement  of  such 
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folly  ?  The  law  of  Moses  has  been  wonderfiilly  preserved,  more  by 
divine  providence  than  by  human  care ;  and  though,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  priests,  it  lay  for  a  short  time  buried, — ^from  the 
time  when  it  was  found  by  good  King  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15), — it  has  continued  m  the  hands  of  men,  and  been 
transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  from  generation  to  generation. 
Nor,  indeed,  when  Josiah  brought  it  forth,  was  it  as  a  book  unknown 
or  new,  but  one  which  had  always  been  matter  of  notoriety,  and  was 
then  in  full  remembrance.  The  original  writing  had  been  deposited 
in  the  temple,  and  a  copy  taken  from  it  had  been  deposited  in  the 
royal  archives  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19);  the  only  thing  which  had  occur- 
r^  was,  that  the  priests  had  ceased  to  publish  the  law  itself  in  due 
form,  and  the  people  also  had  neglected  the  wonted  reading  of  it.  I 
may  add,  that  scarcely  an  age  passed  during  which  its  authority  was 
not  confirmed  and  renewed.  Were  the  books  of  Moses  unknown  to 
those  who  had  the  Psalms  of  David  in  their  hands  ?  To  sum  up  the 
whole  in  one  word,  it  is  certain  beyond  dispute,  that  these  writings 
passed  down,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  hand  to  hand,  being  trans- 
mitted in  an  unbroken  series  from  the  fathers,  who  either  with  their 
own  ears  heard  them  spoken,  or  learned  them  from  those  who  had, 
while  the  remembrance  of  them  was  fresh. 

10.  An  objection  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac- 
cab,  i.  57,  58)  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  Scripture,  is,  on  tne  con- 
trary, fitted  the  best  possible  to  confirm  it.  First,  however,  let  us 
clear  away  the  gloss  which  is  put  upon  it :  having  done  so,  we  shaU 
turn  the  engine  which  they  erect  against  us  upon  themselves.  As 
Antiochus  ordered  all  the  books  of  Scripture  to  be  burnt,  it  is  asked, 
where  did  the  copies  we  now  have  come  from  ?  I,  in  my  turn,  ask, 
In  what  workshop  could  they  have  been  so  quickly  fabricated  ?  It  is 
certain  that  they  were  in  existence  the  moment  the  persecution  ceased, 
and  that  they  were  acknowledged  without  dispute  by  all  the  pious 
who  had  been  educated  in  their  doctrine,  and  were  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Nay,  while  all  the  wicked  so  wantonly  insulted 
the  Jews  as  if  they  had  leagued  together  for  the  purpose,  not  one  ever 
dared  to  charge  them  with  having  introduced  spurious  books.  What- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  the  Jewish  religion  might  be,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  it.  What,  then,  do  those  bab- 
blers, but  betray  their  snarling  petulance  in  falsely  alleging  the 
spuriousness  of  books  whose  sacred  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  consent 
of  all  history  ?  But  not  to  spend  labour  in  vain  in  refuting  these 
vile  calumnies,  let  us  rather  attend  to  the  care  which  the  Lord  took 
to  preserve  his  Word,  when  against  all  hope  he  rescued  it  from  the 
truculence  of  a  most  cruel  t}Tant  as  from  the  midst  of  the  flames — 
inspirng  pious  priests  and  others  with  such  constancy  that  they  hesi- 
tated not,  though  it  should  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives,  to  transmit  this  treasure  to  posterity,  and  defeating  the 
keenest  search  of  prefects  and  their  sateUites. 
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Who  does  not  recognise  it  as  a  signal  and  miraculous  work  of  God, 
that  those  sacred  monuments  which  the  ungodly  persuaded  themselves 
had  utterly  perished,  immediately  returned  to  resume  their  former 
rights,  and,  indeed,  in  greater  honour  ?  For  the  Greek  translation 
appeared  to  disseminate  them  over  the  whole  world.  Nor  does  it 
seem  so  wonderful  that  God  rescued  the  tables  of  his  covenant  from 
the  sanguinary  edicts  of  Antiochus,  as  that  they  remained  safe  and 
entire  amid  the  manifold  disasters  by  which  the  Jewish  nation  was 
occasionally  crushed,  devastated,  and  almost  exterminated.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  in  no  estimation,  and  almost  unknown ;  and 
assuredly,  had  not  God  provided  for  religion,  it  must  have  utterly 
perished.  For  it  is  obvious  from  the  prophetical  writings  of  that  age, 
now  much  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  had  lost 
the  genuine  use  of  their  native  tongue.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend 
to  this,  because  the  comparison  more  clearly  establishes  the  antiquity 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And  whom  did  God  employ  to  pre- 
serve the  doctrine  of  salvation  contained  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
that  Christ  might  manifest  it  in  its  own  time  ?  The  Jews,  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  Christ ;  and  hence  Augustine  justly  calls  them  the 
librarians  of  the  Christian  Church,  because  they  supplied  us  with 
books  of  which  they  themselves  had  not  the  use. 

11.  When  we  proceed  to  the  New  Testament,  how  solid  are  the 
pillars  by  which  its  truth  is  supported  I  Three  evangelists  give  a 
narrative  in  a  mean  and  humble  style.  The  proud  often  eye  this 
simplicity  with  disdain,  because  they  attend  not  to  the  principal 
heads  of  doctrine  ;  for  from  these  they  might  easily  infer  that  these 
evangelists  treat  of  heavenly  mysteries  beyond  the  capacity  of  man. 
Those  who  have  the  least  particle  of  candour  must  be  ashamed  of 
their  fiustidiousness  when  they  read  the  first  chapter  of  Luke.  Even 
our  Saviour's  discourses,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  by  these  three 
evangelists,  ought  to  prevent  every  one  from  treating  their  writings 
with  contempt.  John,  again,  fulminating  in  majesfy,  strikes  down 
more  powerfully  than  any  thunderbolt  the  petulance  of  those  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  Let  all  those  acute 
censors,  whose  highest  pleasure  it  is  to  banish  a  reverential  regard  of 
Scripture  from  their  own  and  other  men's  hearts,  come  forward ;  let 
them  read  the  Gtospel  of  John,  and,  willing  or  unwilling,  they  will 
find  a  thousand  sentences  which  will  at  least  arouse  them  from  their 
sloth  ;  nay,  which  will  bum  into  their  consciences  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  check  their  derision.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  whose  writings,  though  the  greater  part  read  them  blindfold, 
exhibit  a  heavenly  majesty,  which  in  a  manner  binds  and  rivets  every 
reader.  But  one  circumstance,  sufficient  of  itself  to  exalt  their 
doctrine  above  the  world,  is,  that  Matthew,  who  was  formerly  fixed 
down  to  his  money-table,  Peter  and  John,  who  were  employed  with 
their  little  boats,  being  all  rude  and  illiterate,  had  never  learned  in 
any  human  school  that  which  they  deUvered  to  others.    Paul,  more- 
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over,  who  had  not  only  been  an  avowed  but  a  cruel  and  bloody  foe, 
being  changed  into  a  new  man,  shows,  by  the  sudden  and  unhoped- 
for change,  that  a  heavenly  power  had  compelled  him  to  preach  the 
doctrine  which  once  he  destroyed.  Let  those  dogs  deny  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  apostles,  or,  if  not,  let  them  refuse 
credit  to  the  history,  still  the  very  circumstances  proclaim  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  have  been  the  teacher  of  those  who,  formerly  con- 
temptible among  the  people,  all  of  a  sudden  began  to  discourse  so 
magnificently  of  heavenly  mysteries. 

12.  Add,  moreover,  that,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  the  consent  of  the 
Church  is  not  without  its  weight.  For  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  of 
no  consequence,  that,  from  the  first  publication  of  Scripture,  so  many 
ages  have  uniformly  concurred  in  yielding  obedience  to  it,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  of  the  many  extraordinary  attempts  which  Satan  and 
the  whole  world  have  made  to  oppress  and  overthrow  it,  or  completely 
efface  it  from  the  memory  of  men,  it  has  flourished  like  the  palm-tree 
and  continued  invincible.  Though  in  old  times  there  was  scarcely  a 
sophist  or  orator  of  any  note  who  did  not  exert  his  powers  against  it  ^ 
their  efforts  proved  unavailing.  The  powers  of  the  earth  armed 
themselves  for  its  destruction,  but  all  their  attempts  vanished  into 
smoke.  When  thus  powerfully  assailed  on  every  side,  how  could  it 
have  resisted  it*  it  had  trusted  only  to  human  aid  ?  Nay,  its  divine 
origin  is  more  completely  established  by  the  fact,  that  when  all 
human  wishes  were  against  it,  it  advanced  by  its  own  energ}^  Add 
that  it  was  not  a  single  city  or  a  single  nation  that  concurred  in 
receiving  and  embracing  it.  Its  authority  was  recognised  as  far  and 
as  wide  as  the  world  extends — ^various  nations  who  had  nothing  else 
in  common  entering  for  this  purpose  into  a  holy  league.  Moreover, 
while  we  ought  to  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  the  agreement  of 
minds  so  diversified,  and  in  all  other  things  so  much  at  variance  with 
each  other — ^an  agreement  which  a  Divine  Providence  alone  could 
have  produced — it  adds  no  small  weight  to  the  whole  when  we  attend 
to  the  piety  of  those  who  thus  agree ;  not  of  all  of  them  indeed,  but 
of  those  in  whom  as  lights  God  was  pleased  that  his  Church  •should 
shine. 

13.  Again,  with  what  confidence  does  it  become  us  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  doctrine  attested  and  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  so  many 
saints  ?  They,  when  once  they  had  embraced  it,  hesitated  not  boldly 
and  intrepidly,  and  even  with  great  alacrity,  to  meet  death  in  it-s 
defence.  Being  transmitted  to  us  with  such  an  earnest,  who  of  us 
shall  not  receive  it  with  firm  and  unshaken  conviction  ?  It  is  there- 
fore no  small  proof  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  was  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  witnesses,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith,  they  met  death  not  with 
fanatical  enthusiasm  (as  erring  spirits  are  sometimes  wont  to  do), 
but  with  a  firm  and  constant,  yet  sober  godly  zeal.  There  are  other 
reasons,  neither  few  nor  feeble,  by  which  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
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the  Scriptures  may  be  not  only  proved  to  the  pious,  but  also  com- 
pletely vindicated  against  the  cavils  of  slanderers.  These,  however, 
cannot  of  themselves  produce  a  firm  faith  in  Scripture  until  our 
heavenly  Father  manifest  his  presence  in  it,  and  thereby  secure 
implicit  reverence  for  it.  Then  only,  therefore,  does  Scripture  suffice 
to  give  a  saving  knowledge  of  God  when  its  certainty  is  founded  on 
the  inward  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Still  the  human  testi- 
monies whicn  go  to  confirm  it  will  not  be  without  eflFect,  if  they  are 
used  in  subordination  to  that  chief  and  highest  proof,  as  secondar}' 
helps  to  our  weakness*  But  it  is  fooUsh  to  attempt  to  prove  to 
infidels  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  Grod.  This  it  cannot  be 
known  to  be,  except  by  faith.  Justly,  therefore,  does  Augustine 
remind  us,  that  every  man  who  would  have  any  understanding  m  such 
high  matters  must  previously  possess  piety  and  mental  peace. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ALL  THB  PRINCIPLES  OF  PIETY  SUBVERTED  BY  FANATICS,   WHO 
SUBSTITUTE  REVELATIONS  FOR  SCRIPTURE. 

Seetiaru. 

1.  The  temper  and  error  of  the  Libertines,  who  take  to  themselyes  the  name  of  spiritnal, 

briefly  described.  Their  refutation.  I.  The  Apostles  and  all  true  Christians 
have  embraced  the  written  Word.  This  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah ;  also 
by  the  example  and  words  of  Paul.  2.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  seals  the  doctrine 
of  the  written  Word  on  the  minds  of  the  godly. 

2.  Refutation  continued.    8.  The  impositions  of  batan  cannot  be  detected  without  the 

aid  of  the  written  Word.    First  objection.    The  Answer  to  it 

3.  Second  Objection  from  the  words  of  Paul  as  to  the  Utter  and  spirit.    The  Answer, 

with  an  explanation  of  Paul  s  meaning.  How  the  Spirit  and  the  written  Word  are 
indissolubly  connected. 

1.  Those  who,  rejecting  Scripture,  imagine  that  they  have  some 
j)eculiar  way  of  penetratii^  to  God,  are  to  be  deemed  not  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  error  as  madness.  For  certain  giddy  men* 
have  lately  appeared,  who,  while  they  make  a  great  display  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Spirit,  reject  all  reading  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  deride  the  simplicity  of  those  who  only  delight  in  what 
they  call  the  dead  and  deadly  letter.  But  I  wish  tiiey  would  tell  me 
what  spirit  it  is  whose  inspiration  raises  them  to  such  a  sublime 
height  that  they  dare  despise  the  doctrine  of  Scriptiu-e  as  mean  and 
childish.  If  they  answer  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  their  con- 
fidence is  exceedingly  ridiculous  ;  since  they  will,  I  presume,  admit 
that  the  apostles  and  other  believers  in  the  primitive  Church  were 
not  illuminated  by  any  other  Spirit.  None  of  these  thereby  learned 
to  despise  the  Word  of  God,  but  every  one  was  imbued  with  greater 
reverence  for  it,  as  their  writings  most  clearly  testify.  And,  indeed, 
it  had  been  so  foretold  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah.  For  when  he  says, 
"  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  tiiy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy 
seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever,''  he  does  not  tie  down  the  ancient  Church  to 
external  doctrine,  as  he  were  a  mere  teacher  of  elements  ;^  he  rather 
shows  that,  under  the  reign  of  Christ,  the  true  and  full  felicity  of  the 
new  Church  will  consist  in  their  being  ruled  not  less  by  the  Word 
than  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  we  infer  that  these  miscreants  are 
guilty  of  fearful  sacrilege  in  tearing  asunder  what  the  prophet  joins 
in  indissoluble  union.  Add  to  this,  that  Paul,  though  carried  up  even 
to  the  third  heaven,  ceased  not  to  profit  by  the  doctrine  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  while,  in  like  manner,  he  exhorts  Timothy,  a 

1  Lactantius :  Coelestes  literas  corruperunt,  ut  noTam  sibi  doctrinam  sine  alia  radice 
ao  stabilitate  componerent.     Vide  Calvin  in  Instruct,  adv.  Libertinos,  cap.  ix.  and  x. 

2  For  the  Latin,  "  ac  si  elemontarius  esset,"  the  French  has,  "  comme  s'ils  eussent 
6t6petis  en£ui8  a  1' A,  B,  C ;  "—as  if  they  were  little  children  at  their  A,  B,  C. 
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teacher  of  singular  excellence,  to  give  attention  to  reading  (1  Tim. 
iv.  13).  And  the  enlogium  which  he  pronounces  on  Scripture  well 
deserves  to  be  remembered — ^viz.,  that  "  it  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  What  an  infatua- 
tion of  the  devil,  therefore,  to  fancy  that  Scripture,  which  conducts 
the  sons  of  God  to  the  final  goal,  is  of  transient  and  temporary  use  ? 
Again,  I  should  like  those  people  to  tell  me  whether  they  have  im- 
bibed any  other  Spirit  than  that  which  Christ  promised  to  his 
disciples.  Though  their  madness  is  extreme,  it  will  scarcely  carry 
them  the  length  of  making  this  their  boast.  But  what  kind  of  Spirit 
did  our  Saviour  promise  to  send  ?  One  who  should  not  speak  of 
himself  (John  xvi.  13),  but  suggest  and  instil  the  truths  which  he 
himself  had  delivered  through  the  word.  Hence  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  promised  to  us,  is  not  to  form  new  and  unheard-of  revelations, 
or  to  coin  a  new  form  of  doctrine,  by  which  we  may  be  led  away  from 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  but  to  seal  on  our  minds  the  very 
doctrine  which  the  gospel  recommends. 

2.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  we  must  give  diligent  heed 
both  to  the  reading  and  hearing  of  Scripture,  if  we  would  obtain  any 
benefit  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (just  as  Peter  praises  those  who  atten- 
tively study  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  (2  Pet.  i.  19),  though  it 
might  have  been  thought  to  be  superseded  after  the  gospel  light 
arose),  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  any  spirit  which  passes  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Gt)d's  Word,  and  suggests  any  other  doctrine,  is  deservedly 
suspected  of  vanity  and  falsehood.  Since  Satan  transforms  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  what  authority  can  the  Spirit  have  with  us  if 
he  be  not  ascertained  by  an  infalUble  mark  ?  And  assuredly  he  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  Lord  with  sufficient  clearness ;  but  these 
miserable  men  err  as  if  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  while  they  seek 
the  Spirit  from  themselves  rather  than  from  Him.  But  they  say  that 
it  is  insulting  to  subject  the  Spirit,  to  whom  all  things  are  to  be  sub- 
ject, to  the  Scripture :  as  if  it  were  disgraceftd  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
maintain  a  perfect  resemblance  throughout,  and  be  in  all  respects 
without  variation  consistent  with  himself.  True,  if  he  were  subjected 
to  a  human,  an  angelical,  or  to  any  foreign  standard,  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  was  rendered  subordinate,  or,  if  you  will,  brought 
into  Dondage  ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  compared  with  himself,  and  con- 
sidered in  himself,  how  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  thereby  injured  ?  I 
admit  that  he  is  brought  to  a  test,  but  the  very  test  by  which  it  has 
pleased  him  tliat  his  majesty  should  be  confirmed.  It  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us  when  once  we  hear  his  voice  ;  but  lest  Satan  should 
insinuate  himself  under  his  name,  he  wishes  us  to  recognise  him  by 
tiie  ima^  which  he  has  stamped  on  the  Scriptures.  The  author  of 
the  Scnptures  cannot  vary,  and  change  his  likeness.  Such  as  he 
there  appeared  at  first,  such  he  will  perpetually  remain.  There  is 
nothing  contumelious  to  him  in  this,  unless  we  are  to  think  it  would 
be  honourable  for  him  to  degenerate,  and  revolt  against  himself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN   SCRIPTURE,   THE   TRUE  GOD   OPPOSED,   EXCLUSIVELl,   TO 
ALL   THE  GODS  OF   THE  HEATHEN. 

Sections. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  knowledge  of  God  resumed.   God  as  manifested  in  Scripture,  the 

same  as  delineated  in  his  works. 

2.  The  attributes  of  God  as  described  by  Moses,  David,  and  Jeremiah.    Explanation  of 

the  attributes.    Summary.     Uses  of  this  knowledge. 
8.  Scripture,  in  directing  us  to  the  true  God,  excludes  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  who, 
howeyer,  in  some  sense,  held  the  unity  of  God. 

1.  We  formerly  observed  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  which,  in 
other  respects,  is  not  obscurely  exhibited  in  the  frame  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  the  creatures,  is  more  clearly  and  familiarly  explained  by 
the  word.  It  may  now  be  proper  to  show,  that  in  Scripture  the  Lord 
represents  himself  in  the  same  character  in  which  we  have  already 
seen  that  he  is  delineated  in  his  works.  A  full  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject would  occupy  a  large  space.  But  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  kind  of  index,  by  attending  to  which  the  pious  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  what  knowledge  of  God  he  ought  chiefly  to 
search  for  in  Scripture,  and  be  directed  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  search.  I  am  not  now  adverting  to  the  peculiar  covenant  by  which 
G^  distinguished  the  race  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of  the  nations. 
For  when  by  gratuitous  adoption  he  admitted  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  rank  of  sons,  he  even  then  acted  in  the  character  of  a  Eedeemer. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  employed  in  considering  that  knowledge 
which  stops  short  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  ascending  to 
Christ  the  Mediator.  But  though  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  quote 
certain  passages  from  the  New  Testament  (proofs  being  there  given 
both  of  the  power  of  God  the  Creator,  and  of  his  providence  in  the 
preservation  of  what  he  originally  created),  I  wish  the  reader  to  re- 
member what  my  present  purpose  is,  that  he  may  not  wander  from 
the  proper  subject.  Briefly,  then,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  at  pre- 
sent to  understand  how  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  governs 
the  world  which  was  made  by  him.  In  every  pai*t  of  Scripture  we 
meet  with  descriptions  of  his  paternal  kindness  and  readiness  to  do 
good,  and  we  also  meet  with  examples  of  severity  which  show  that  he 
ifi  the  just  punisher  of  the  wicked,  especially  when  they  continue  ob- 
stinate  notwithstanding  of  all  his  forbearance. 

2.  There  are  certain  passages  which  contain  more  vivid  descriptions 
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of  the  divine  character,  setting  it  before  us  as  if  his  genuine  counte- 
nance were  visibly  portrayed.  Moses,  indeed,  seems  to  have  intended 
briefly  to  comprehend  whatever  may  be  known  of  God  by  man,  when 
he  said,  "  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  1oim[- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  fcr 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  ^neration"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  Here  we  may 
observe,  firsts  that  his  eternity  and  self-existence  are  declared  by  hig 
magnificent  name  twice  repeated;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  enumerar 
tion  of  his  perfections,  he  is  described  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  in 
relation  to  us,  in  order  that  our  acknowledgment  of  him  may  be 
more  a  vivid  actual  impression  than  empty  visionary  speculation. 
Moreover,  the  perfections  thus  enumerated  are  just  those  which  we 
saw  shining  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth— compassion,  goodness, 
mercy,  justice,  judgment,  and  truth.  For  power  and  energy  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  Jehovah.  Similar  epithets  are  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets  when  they  would  fully  declare  his  sacred  name. 
Not  to  collect  a  great  number  of  passages,  it  may  suffice  at  present 
to  refer  to  one  Psalm  (cxlv.),  in  which  a  summary  of  the  divine  per- 
fections is  so  carefully  given,  that  not  one  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 
Still,  however,  every  perfection  there  set  down  may  be  contemplated 
in  creation ;  and,  hence,  such  as  we  feel  him  to  be  when  experience 
is  our  guide,  such  he  declares  himself  to  be  by  his  word.  In  Jeremiah, 
where  God  proclaims  the  character  in  which  he  would  have  us  to 
acknowledge  him,  though  the  description  is  not  so  full,  it  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  "  Let  him  that  glorieth,"  says  he,  "  glory  in  this, 
that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which 
exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  " 
f  Jerem.  ix.  24).  Assuredly,  the  attributes  which  it  is  most  necessary 
for  us  to  know  are  these  three :  Loving-kindness,  on  which  alone  our 
entire  safety  depends;  Judgment,  which  is  daily  exercised  on  the 
wicked,  and  awaits  them  in  a  severer  form,  even  for  eternal  destruc- 
tion ;  Righteousness,  by  which  the  faithful  are  preserved,  and  most 
benignly  cherished.  The  prophet  declares,  that  when  you  understand 
these,  you  are  amply  furnished  with  the  means  of  glorying  in  God. 
Nor  is  there  here  any  omission  of  his  truth,  or  power,  or  holiness,  or 
goodness.  For  how  could  this  knowledge  of  his  loving-kindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness,  exist,  if  it  were  not  founded  on  his  in- 
violable truth  ?  How,  again,  could  it  be  believed  that  he  governs  the 
earth  with  judgment  and  righteousness,  without  presupposing  his 
mighty  power?  Whence,  too,  his  loving-kindness,  but  from  his  good- 
ness? In  fine,  if  all  his  ways  are  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  his  holiness  also  is  thereby  conspicuous.  Moreover, 
the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  shines  in  creation — viz. 
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that  we  may  thereby  learn  to  worship  him  with  perfect  integrity  of 
heart  and  mifeigned  obedience,  and  also  to  depend  entirely  on  his 
goodness. 

3.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  summary  of  the  general  doctrine. 
First,  then,  let  the  reader  observe  that  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  direct 
OS  to  the  true  Grod,  distinctly  excludes  and  rejects  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  because  reUgion  was  universally  adulterated  in  almost  every 
age.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  name  of  one  God  was  everywhere 
known  and  celebrated.  For  those  who  worshipped  a  multitude  of 
gods,  whenever  they  spoke  the  genuine  language  of  nature,  simply 
used  the  name  god,  as  if  they  had  thought  one  god  sufficient.  And 
this  is  shrewdly  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  who,  to  the  same  effect, 
wrote  a  treatise,  entitled,  On  the  Monarchy  of  Grod,  in  which  he  shows, 
by  a  great  variety  of  evidence,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  engraven  on 
the  hearts  of  alL  TertuUian  also  proves  the  same  thing  from  the 
common  forms  of  speech.^  But  as  all,  without  exception,  have  in  the 
vanity  of  their  minds  rushed  or  been  dragged  into  lying  fictions,  these 
impressions,  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  whatever  they  may  have  naturally 
been,  have  had  no  further  effect  than  to  render  men  inexcusable. 
The  wisest  plainly  discover  the  vague  wanderings  of  their  minds  when 
they  express  a  wish  for  any  kind  of  Deity,  and  thus  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  unknown  gods.  And  then,  in  imagining  a  manifold  nature 
m  Grod,  though  their  ideas  concerning  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus,  Min- 
erva, and  others,  were  not  so  absurd  as  those  of  the  rude  vulgar,  they 
were  by  no  means  free  from  the  delusions  of  the  devil.  We  have 
elsewhere  observed,  that  however  subtle  the  evasions  devised  by  phil- 
osophers, they  cannot  do  away  with  the  charge  of  rebellion,  in  that 
all  of  them  have  corrupted  the  truth  of  God.  For  this  reason,  Hab- 
akkuk  (ii.  20),  after  condemning  all  idols,  orders  men  to  seek  God 
in  his  temple,  that  the  faithful  may  acknowledge  none  but  Him,  who 
has  manifested  himself  in  liis  word. 

1  In  bis  book,  De  Idolatria.  See  also  in  Augustine,  a  letter  by  one  Maximus,  a  gram- 
marian of  Medaura,  jesting  at  bis  gods,  and  scoffing  at  the  true  religion.  See,  at  tbe 
same  time,  Augustine's  graTe  and  admirable  reply.    Ep.  xliii.  xUy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IMPIETY  OF   ATTRIBUTING   A  VISIBLE    FORM    TO    GOD. — THE    SETTING 
UP  OF   IDOLS   A   DEFECTION   FROM   THE   TRUE  GOD. 

There  are  three  lending  divisions  in  this  chapter.  The  first  contains  a  refutation  of 
those  who  ascribe  a  visible  form  to  God  (s.  1  and  2),  with  an  answer  to  the  objection 
of  those  who,  because  it  is  said  that  God  manifested  his  presence  by  certain  symbols, 
use  it  as  a  defence  of  their  error  (s.  3  and  4).  Various  arguments  are  afterwards 
adduced,  disposing  of  the  trite  objection  from  Gregory's  expression,  that  images  are 
the  books  of  the  unlearned  (s.  5-7).  The  second  division  of  the  chapter  relates  to  the 
origin  of  idols  or  images,  and  the  adoration  of  them,  as  approved  by  the  Papists  (s. 
8-10).  Their  evasion  refuted  (s.  11),  The  third  division  treats  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  images  (s.  12).  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  have  them  in  Christian  Churches  (h. 
18).  The  concluding  part  contains  a  refutation  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  which 
very  absurdly  contends  for  images  in  opposition  to  divine  truth,  and  even  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  Christian  name. 

Secfiofu. 

1.  God  is  opposed  to  idols,  that  all  may  know  he  is  the  only  fit  witness  to  himself. 

He  expressly  forbids  any  attempt  to  represent  him  by  a  bodily  shape 

2.  Reasons  fort  his  prohibition  from  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paul.     The  complaint  of  a 

heathen.     It  should  put  the  worshippers  of  idols  to  shame. 
8.  Consideration  of  an  objection  taken  from  various  passages  in  Moses.     The  Cheru- 
bim and  i^eraphim  show  that  images  arc  not  fit  to  represent  divine  mysteries. 
The  Cherubim  belonged  to  the  tutelage  of  the  Law. 

4.  The  materials  of  which  idols  are  made,  abundantly  refute  the  fiction  of  idolaters. 

Confirmation  from  Isaiah  and  others.    Absurd  precaution  of  the  Greeks. 

5.  Objection, — That  images  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned.     Objection  answered,  1. 

iicripture  declares  images  to  be  teachers  of  vanity  and  lies. 

6.  Answer  continued, — 2.  Ancient  Theologians  condemn  the  formation  and  worship 

of  idols. 

7.  Answer  continued, — 3.  The  use  of  images  condemned  by  the  luxury  and  meretri- 

cious ornaments  given  to  them  in  Popish  Churches.    4.  The  Church  must  be 
trained  in  true  piety  by  another  method. 

8.  The  second  division  of  the  chapter.    Origin  of  idols  or  images.    Its  rise  shortly 

after  the  flood.    Its  continual  progress. 

9.  Of  the  worship  of  images.    Its  nature.     A  pretext  of  idolaters  refuted.    Pretexts 

of  the  heathen.     Genius  of  idolaters. 

10.  Evasion  of  the  Papists.     Their  agreement  with  ancient  idolaters. 

11.  Refutation  of  another  evasion  or  sophism. — viz.  the  distinction  of  dulia  and  latria. 

12.  Third  division  of  the  chapter — viz.  the  use  and  abuse  of  images. 
18.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  have  images  in  Christian  temples. 

14.  Absurd  defence  of  the  worship  of  images  by  the  second  so-called  Council  of  Nice. 

Sophisms  or  perversions  of  Scripture  in  defence  of  images  in  churches. 

15.  Passages  adduced  in  support  of  the  worship  of  images. 

16.  The  blasphemous  expressions  of  some  ancient  idolaters  approved  by  not  a  few  of 

the  more  modem,  both  in  word  and  deed. 

1.  As  Scripture,  in  accommodation  to  the  rude  and  gross  intellect 
of  man,  usually  speaks  in  popular  terms,  so  whenever  its  object  is  to 
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discriminate  between  the  true  God  and  false  deities,  it  opposes  him 
in  particular  to  idols  ;  not  that  it  approves  of  what  is  taught  more 
elegantly  and  subtilely  by  philosophers,  but  that  it  may  the  better 
expose  the  folly,  nay  madness,  of  the  world  in  its  inquiries  after  God, 
80  long  as  every  one  clings  to  his  own  speculations.  This  exclusive 
definition,  which  we  uniformly  meet  with  in  Scripture,  annihilates 
every  deity  which  men  frame  for  themselves  of  their  own  accord — 
God  himself  being  the  only  fit  witness  to  himself  Meanwhile,  see- 
ing that  this  brutish  stupidity  has  overspread  the  globe,  men  longing 
after  visible  forms  of  God,  and  so  forming  deities  of  wood  and  stone, 
silver  and  gold,  or  of  any  other  dead  and  corruptible  matter,  we  must 
hold  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  as  often  as  any  form  is  assigned  to 
Grod,  his  glory  is  corrupted  by  an  impious  lie.  In  the  Law,  accord- 
ingly, after  Cfod  had  claimed  the  glory  of  divinity  for  himself  alone, 
when  he  comes  to  show  what  kind  of  worship  he  approves  and  re- 
jects, he  immediately  adds,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  eaurth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth  "  (Exod.  xic. 
4).  By  these  words  he  curbs  any  licentious  attempt  we  might  make 
to  represent  him  by  a  visible  shape,  and  briefly  enumerates  all  the 
forms  by  which  superstition  had  begun,  even  long  before,  to  turn  his 
truth  into  a  lie.  For  we  know  that  the  Sun  was  worshipped  by  the 
Persians.  As  many  stars  as  the  foolish  nations  saw  in  the  sky,  so 
many  gods  they  imagined  them  to  be.  Then  to  the  Egyptians,  every 
animal  was  a  figure  of  God.^  The  Greeks,  again,  plumed  themselves 
on  their  superior  wisdom  in  worshipping  God  under  the  human  form, 
(Maximus  Tyrius  Platonic.  Serm.  38).  But  God  makes  no  compari- 
son between  images,  as  if  one  were  more,  and  another  less  befitting ; 
he  rejects,  without  exception,  all  shapes  and  pictures,  and  other 
symbols  by  which  the  superstitious  imagine  they  can  bring  him  near 
to  them. 

2.  This  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  reasons  which  he  annexes 
to  his  prohibition.  First,  it  is  said  in  the  books  of  Moses,  (Deut.  iv. 
15),  "Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no 
maimer  of  similitude  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
Horeb,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and 
make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,"  &c.  We 
see  how  plaimy  Gkxi  declares  against  all  figures,  to  make  us  aware 
that  all  longing  after  such  visible  shapes  is  rebellion  against  him. 
Of  the  prophets,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Isaiah,  wiio  is  the 
most  copious  on  this  subject  (Isaiah  xl.  18  ;  xli.  7,  29  ;  xlv.  9  ;  xlvi. 
5),  in  order  to  show  how  the  majesty  of  God  is  defiled  by  an  absurd 
and  indecorous  fiction,  when  he  who  is  incorporeal  is  assimilated  to 
corporeal  matter ;  he  who  is  invisible  to  a  visible  image ;  he  who  is 
a  spirit  to  an  inanimate  object ;  and  he  who  fills  all  space  to  a  bit  of 

1  The  French  adds,  "  voire  jusques  aux  oignons  et  porreaux  ;" — they  have  gone  even 
to  onions  And  leeks. 
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paltry  wood,  or  stone,  or  gold.  Paul,  too,  reasons  in  the  same  way, 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  Grod,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Grodhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven 
by  art  and  man  s  device"  (Acts  xvii.  29).  Hence  ii  is  manifest,  that 
whatever  statues  are  set  up  or  pictures  painted  to  represent  Grod,  are 
utterly  displeasing  to  him,  as  a  kind  of  insults  to  his  majesty.  And  is 
it  strange  that  the  Holy  Spirit  thunders  such  responses  from  heaven, 
when  he  compels  even  blind  and  miserable  idolaters  to  make  a  similar 
confession  on  the  earth  ?  Seneca's  complaint,  as  given  by  Augustine, 
De  Civit.  Dei,  c.  10,  is  well  known.  He  says,  "The  sacred,  immor- 
tal, and  invisible  gods,  they  exhibit  in  the  meanest  and  most  ignoble 
materials,  and  dress  them  in  the  clothing  of  men  and  beasts ;  some 
confound  the  sexes,  and  form  a  compound  out  of  different  bodies, 
giving  the  name  of  deities  to  objects,  which,  if  they  were  met  alive, 
would  be  deemed  monsters."  Hence,  again,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
defenders  of  images  resort  to  a  paltry  quibbling  evasion,  when  they 
pretend  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  use  them  on  account  of 
their  proneness  to  superstition ;  as  if  a  prohibition  which  the  Lord 
founds  on  his  own  eternal  essence,  and  the  uniform  course  of  nature, 
could  be  restricted  to  a  single  nation.  Besides,  when  Paul  refuted 
the  error  of  giving  a  bodily  shape  to  God,  he  was  addressing  not 
Jews,  but  Athenians. 

3.  It  is  true  that  the  Lord  occasionally  manifested  his  presence  by 
certain  signs,  so  that  he  was  said  to  be  seen  face  to  face ;  but  all  the 
signs  he  ever  em})loyed  were  in  apt  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
doctrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  plain  intimation  of  his  incom- 
prehensible essence.  For  the  cloud,  and  smoke,  and  flame,  though 
they  were  sym]x)ls  of  heavenly  glory  (Deut.  iv.  11),  curbed  men's 
minds  as  with  a  bridle,  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  penetrate  far- 
ther. Therefore,  even  Moses  (to  whom,  of  all  men,  God  manifested 
himself  most  familiarly)  was  not  permitted,  though  he  prayed  for  it, 
to  behold  that  face,  but  received  for  answer,  that  the  refulgence  was 
too  great  for  man  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  The  Holy  Spirit  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  dove,  but  as  it  instantly  vanished,  who  does  not 
see  that  in  this  symbol  of  a  moment,  the  faithful  were  admonished  to 
regard  the  Spirit  as  invisible,  to  be  contented  with  his  power  and 
grace,  and  not  call  for  any  external  figure  ?  God  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  man,  but  this  was  in  anticipation  of  the  future 
revelation  in  Christ,  and,  therefore,  did  not  give  the  Jews  the  least 
pretext  for  setting  up  a  symbol  of  Deity  under  the  human  form.  The 
mercy-seat,  also  (Exod.  xxv.  17,  18,  21),  where,  under  the  Law, 
God  exhibited  the  presence  of  his  power,  was  so  framed,  as  to  inti- 
mate that  God  is  best  seen  when  the  mind  rises  in  admiration  above 
itself:  the  Cherubim  with  outstretched  wings  shaded,  and  the  veil 
covered  it,  while  the  remoteness  of  the  place  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
concealment.  It  is  therefore  mere  infatuation  to  attempt  to  defend 
images  of  God  and  the  saints  by  the  example  of  the  Cherubim.    For 
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what,  pray,  did  these  figures  mean,  if  not  that  images  are  unfit  to 
represent  the  mysteries  of  God,  since  they  were  so  formed  as  to  cover 
the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  thereby  concealing  the  view  of  God, 
not  only  from  the  eye,  but  from  every  human  sense,  and  curbing  pre- 
sumption ?  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  prophets  depict  the  Sera- 
phim, who  are  exhibited  to  us  in  vision,  as  having  their  faces  veiled ; 
thus  intimating,  that  the  refulgence  of  the  divine  glory  is  so  great, 
that  even  the  angels  cannot  gaze  upon  it  directly,  while  the  minute 
beams  which  sparkle  in  the  face  of  angels  are  shrouded  from  our 
view.  Moreover,  all  men  of  sound  judgment  acknowledge  that  the 
Cherubim  in  question  belonged  to  the  old  tutelage  of  the  law.  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  bring  them  forward  as  an  example  for  our  age. 
For  that  period  of  puerility,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  which  such 
rudiments  were  adapted,  has  passed  away.  And  surely  it  is  disgrace- 
ful that  heathen  writers  should  be  more  skilful  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  Papists.  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.)  holds  up  the  Jews  to 
derision  for  worshipping  the  thin  clouds  and  firmament.  This  he 
does  perversely  and  impiously ;  still,  in  denying  that  any  visible  shape 
of  deity  existed  among  them,  he  speaks  more  accurately  than  the 
Papists,  who  prate  about  there  having  been  some  visible  image.  In 
the  feet  that  the  people  every  now  and  then  rushed  forth  with  boUing 
haste  in  pursuit  of  idols,  just  like  water  gushing  forth  with  violence 
from  a  copious  spring,  let  us  learn  how  prone  our  nature  is  to  idola- 
try, that  we  may  not,  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  a  common  vice 
upon  the  Jews,  be  led  away  by  vain  and  sinfiil  enticements  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death. 

4.  To  the  same  eflFect  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Psalms  cxv. 
4,  cxxxv.  15),  "  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's 
hands."  From  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  he  infers  that 
they  are  not  gods,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  human  device  con- 
cerning Gkxi  is  a  duU  fiction.  He  mentions  silver  and  gold  rather 
than  cwLj  or  stone,  that  neither  splendour  nor  cost  may  procure  rever- 
ence to  idols.  He  then  draws  a  general  conclusion,  that  nothing  is 
more  unlikely  than  that  gods  should  be  formed  of  any  kind  of  inani- 
mate matter.  Man  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  is  but  the  creature  of 
a  day  (see  Book  III.  c.  ix.  s.  2),  and  yet  would  have  the  metal  which 
he  has  deified  to  be  regarded  as  God.  Whence  had  idols  their  origin, 
but  from  the  will  of  man  ?  There  was  ground,  therefore,  for  the  sar- 
casm of  the  heathen  poet  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  8),  "I  was  once  the  trunk  of 
a  fig-tree,  a  useless  log,  when  the  tradesman,  uncertain  whether  he 
diould  make  me  a  stool,  &c.,  chose  rather  that  I  should  be  a  god."  In 
other  words,  an  earth-born  creature,  who  breathes  out  his  lite  almost 
every  moment,  is  able  by  his  own  device  to  confer  the  name  and 
honour  of  deity  on  a  lifeless  trunk.  But  as  that  Epicurean  poet,  in 
indulging  his  wit,  had  no  regard  for  religion,  without  attending  to  his 
jeers  or  toose  of  his  fellows,  let  the  rebuke  of  the  prophet  sting,  nay, 
cut  us  to  the  heart,  when  he  speaks  of  the  extreme  infatuation  of 
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those  who  take  a  piece  of  wood  to  kindle  a  fire  to  warm  themselves, 
bake  bread,  roast  or  boil  flesh,  and  out  of  the  residue  make  a  god, 
before  which  they  prostrate  themselves  as  suppliants  (Isaiah  xliv.  16). 
Hence  the  same  prophet,  in  another  place,  not  only  charges  idolaters 
as  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  upbraids  them  for  not  learning 
from  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  nothing  being  more  incongruous 
than  to  reduce  the  immense  and  incomprehensible  Deity  to  the  sta- 
ture of  a  few  feet.  And  yet  experience  shows  that  this  monstrous 
proceeding,  though  palpably  repugnant  to  the  orderof  nature,  is  natural 
to  man.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  is  employed,  every  form  of  superstition  is  denounced. 
Being  works  of  men,  they  have  no  authority  from  God  (Isa.  ii.  8,  31 ; 
vii.  57 ;  Hos.  xiv.  4  ;  Mic.  v.  13);  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  principle,  that  all  modes  of  worship  devised  by  man  are 
detestable.  The  infatuation  is  placed  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  the 
Psalmist  (Psalm  ex  v.  8),  when  he  shows  how  aid  is  implored  from 
dead  and  senseless  objects,  by  beings  who  have  been  endued  with  in- 
telligence for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  know  that  the 
whole  universe  is  governed  by  Divine  energy  alone.  But  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature  hurries  away  all  mankind  collectively  and  individu- 
ally into  this  madness,  the  Spirit  at  length  thunders  forth  a  dreadful 
imprecation,  "  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  so  is  every 
one  that  trusteth  in  them."  ^  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  thing 
forbidden  is  likeness^  whether  sculptured  or  otherwise.  This  disposes 
of  the  frivolous  precaution  taken  by  the  Greek  Church.  They  think 
they  do  admirably,  because  they  have  no  sculptured  shape  of  Deity, 
while  none  go  greater  lengths  in  the  licentious  use  of  pictures.  The 
Lord,  however,  not  only  forbids  any  image  of  himself  to  be  erected  by 
a  statuary,  but  to  be  formed  by  any  artist  whatever,  because  every 
such  image  is  sinful  and  insulting  to  his  majesty. 

5.  I  am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  assertion,  which  is  now  more 
than  threadbare,  "  that  images  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned."  So 
said  Gregory :  ^  but  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  a  very  different  decision  ; 
and  had  Gregory  got  his  lesson  in  this  matter  in  the  Spirit's  school, 
he  never  would  have  spoken  as  he  did.  For  when  Jeremiah  declares 
that  "  the  stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities  "  (Jer.  x.  8);  and  Habakkuk, 
"  that  the  molten  image  "  is  "  a  teacher  of  lies,"  the  general  doctrine 
to  be  inferred  certainly  is,  that  everything  respecting  God  which  is 
learned  from  images  is  futile  and  false.  If  it  is  objected  that  the 
censure  of  the  prophets  is  directed  against  those  who  perverted  images 
to  purposes  of  impious  superstition,  I  admit  it  to  be  so ;  but  T  add 
(what  must  be  obvious  to  all),  that  the  prophets  utterly  condemn 

1  Calvin  translates  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  as  an  imprecation,  "  Similes  illis  fiant 
qui  faciunt  ea ; " — Let  those  who  make  them  be  like  unto  them. 

'^  See  Gregory,  £p.  ad  Serenum  Massiliens,  £p.  cix.  Ub.  yii. ;  and  Ep.  ix  lib.  ix. ; 
also  Kp.  liii.  et  cxxvi.  lib.  IL,  where  Gregory,  while  wishing  to  excuse  the  worship  of 
images,  rather  accuses  it. 
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what  the  Papists  hold  to  be  an  undoubted  axiom — viz.  that  images 
are  substitutes  for  books.  For  they  contrast  images  with  the  true 
Grod,  as  if  the  two  were  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  never  could  be 
made  to  agree.  In  the  passages  which  I  lately  quoted,  the  conclusion 
drawn  is,  that  seeing  there  is  one  true  God  whom  the  Jews  worship- 
ped, visible  shapes  made  for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  are  false 
and  wicked  fictions ;  and  all,  therefore,  who  have  recourse  to  them 
for  knowledge  are  miserably  deceived.  In  short,  were  it  not  true  that 
all  such  knowledge  is  fallacious  and  spurious,  the  prophets  would  not 
condemn  it  in  such  general  terms.  This  at  least  I  maintain,  that 
when  we  teach  that  all  human  attempts  to  give  a  visible  shape  to 
Grod  are  vanity  and  lies,  we  do  nothing  more  than  state  verbatim 
what  the  prophets  taught. 

6.  Moreover,  let  Lactantius  and  Easebius  ^  be  read  on  this  subject.' 
These  writers  assume  it  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  all  the  beings 
whose  images  were  erected  were  originally  men.  In  like  manner, 
Augustine  distinctly  declares,  that  it  is  unlawful  not  only  to  worship 
images,  but  to  dedicate  them.  And  in  this  he  says  no  more  than  had 
been  long  before  decreed  by  the  Elibertine  Council,  the  thirty-sixth 
Canon  oi  which  is,  "  There  must  be  no  pictures  used  in  churches : 
Let  nothing  which  is  adored  or  worshipped  be  painted  on  walls." 
But  the  most  memorable  passage  of  all  is  that  which  Augustine  quotes 
in  another  place  from  Varro,  and  in  which  he  expressly  concurs  : — 
*  *  Those  who  first  introduced  images  of  the  gods  both  took  away  fear 
and  brought  in  error."  Were  this  merely  the  saying  of  Varro,  it  might 
perhaps  J5e  of  little  weight,  though  it  might  well  make  us  ashamed 
that  a  heathen,  groping  as  it  were  in  darkness,  should  have  attained 
to  such  a  degree  oi  light,  as  to  see  that  corporeal  images  are  unwor- 
thy of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  that,  because  they  diminish  reveren- 
tial fear  and  encourage  eiTor.  The  sentiment  itself  bears  witness 
that  it  was  uttered  with  no  less  truth  than  shrewdness.  But  Augus- 
tine, while  he  borrows  it  from  Varro,  adduces  it  as  conveying  his  own 
opinion.  At  the  outset,  indeed,  he  declares  that  the  first  errors  into 
which  men  fell  concerning  God  did  not  originate  with  images,  but 
increased  with  them,  as  if  new  fuel  had  been  added.  Afterwards, 
he  explains  how  the  fear  of  God  was  thereby  extinguished  or  impaired, 
his  presence  being  brought  into  contempt  by  foolish,  and  childish, 
and  absurd  representations.^  The  truth  of  this  latter  remark  I  wish 
we  did  not  so  thoroughly  experience.  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  de- 
sirous of  being  instructed  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God  must  apply 
to  some  other  teacher  than  images. 

1  The  French  adds,  "  deux  des  plus  anciens  Docteurs  de  TEglise ;  '* — two  of  the  most 
ancient  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

2  Lact.  Inst  DIt.  lib.  i  c.  16 ;  Euseb.  Prsaf.  Eyang.  lib.  ill.  c.  8,  4 ;  also  August.  De 
CiTitate  Dei,  Ub.  It.  c.  9,  81. 

3  The  French  is.  "  Pourceque  la  gloire  de  sa  Diyinite  est  Tilipend^e  en  une  chose 
si  flotte  et  loforde  comme  est  nn  marmouset ; " — because  the  glory  of  his  Diyinity  is  de- 
graded i&to  an  object  so  slUy  and  stupid  as  a  marmoset. 
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7.  Let  Papists,  then,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  shame,  henceforth 
desist  from  the  futile  plea,  that  images  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned 
— a  plea  so  plainly  refuted  by  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture. 
And  yet  were  I  to  admit  the  plea,  it  would  not  be  a  valid  defence  of 
their  peculiar  idols.  It  is  well  known  what  kind  of  monsters  they 
obtrude  upon  us  as  divine.  For  what  are  the  pictures  or  statues  to 
which  they  append  the  names  of  saints,  but  exhibitions  of  the  most 
shameless  luxury  or  obscenity  ?  Were  any  one  to  dress  himself  after 
their  model,  he  would  deserve  the  pillory.  Indeed,  brothels  exhibit 
their  inmates  more  chastely  and  modestly  dressed  than  churches  do 
images  intended  to  represent  virgins.  The  dress  of  the  martyrs  is 
is  in  no  respect  more  becoming.  Let  Papists  then  have  some  little 
regard  to  decency  in  decking  their  idols,  if  they  would  give  the  least 
plausibility  to  the  false  allegation,  that  they  are  books  of  some  kind 
of  sanctity.  But  even  then  we  shall  answer,  that  this  is  not  the 
method  in  which  the  Christian  people  should  be  taught  in  sacred 
places.  Very  different  from  these  follies  is  the  doctrine  in  which  God 
would  have  them  to  be  there  instructed.  His  injunction  is,  that  the 
doctrine  common  to  all  should  there  be  set  forth  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, — ^a  doctrine 
to  which  little  heed  can  be  given  by  those  whose  eyes  are  carried 
to  and  fro  gazing  at  idols.  And  who  are  the  u!hleamed,  whose  rude- 
ness admits  of  being  taught  by  images  only  ?  Just  those  whom  the 
Lord  acknowledges  for  his  disciples  ;  those  whom  he  honours  with  a 
revelation  of  his  celestial  philosophy,  and  desires  to  be  trained  in  the 
saving  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  I  confess,  indeed,  as  matters  now 
are,  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  present  day  who  cannot  want  such 
books.  But,  I  ask,  whence  this  stupidity,  but  just  because  they  are 
defrauded  of  the  only  doctrine  which  was  fit  to  mstruct  them  ?  The 
simple  reason  why  those  who  had  the  charge  of  churches  resigned  the 
office  of  teaching  to  idols  was,  because  they  themselves  were  dumb. 
Paul  declares,  that  by  the  true  preaching  of  the  gospel  Christ  is 
portrayed  and  in  a  manner  crucified  before  our  eyes  (Gal.  iii.  1).  Of 
what  use,  then,  were  the  erection  in  churches  of  so  many  crosses  of 
wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  if  this  doctrine  were  faithfully  and 
honestly  preached — viz.,  Christ  died  that  he  might  bear  our  curse 
upon  the  tree,  that  he  might  expiate  our  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
body,  wash  them  in  his  blood,  and,  in  short,  reconcile  us  to  God  the 
Father  ?  From  this  one  doctrine  the  people  would  learn  more  than 
from  a  thousand  crosses  of  wood  and  stone.  As  for  crosses  of  gold 
and  silver,  it  may  be  true  that  the  avaricious  give  their  eyes  and 
minds  to  them  more  eagerly  than  to  any  heavenly  instructor. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  idols,  the  statement  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  received  with  almost  universal  consent — 
viz.,  that  they  originated  with  those  who  bestowed  this  honour  on  the 
dead,  from  a  superstitious  regard  to  their  memory.  I  admit  that 
this  perverse  practice  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  I  deny  not  that 
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it  was  a  kind  of  torch  by  which  the  infatuated  proneness  of  mankind 
to  idolatry  was  kindled  into  a  greater  blaze.  I  do  not,  however, 
admit  that  it  was  the  first  origin  of  the  practice.  The  idols  that 
were  in  use  before  the  prevalence  of  that  ambitious  consecration  of 
the  images  of  the  dead,  frequently  adverted  to  by  profane  writers,  is 
evident  m)m  the  words  of  Moses  (Gen.  xxxi.  19).  When  he  relates 
that  Rachel  stole  her  father  s  images,  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  idols  as 
a  common  vice.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  human  mind  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  perpetual  forge  of  idols.  There  was  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the 
world  at  the  deluge,  but  before  many  years  elapse,  men  are  forging 
gods  at  will.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  holy  Patriarch's 
lifetime  his  grandchildren  were  given  to  idolatry :  so  that  he  must 
with  his  own  eyes,  not  without  the  deepest  grief,  have  seen  the  earth 
polluted  with  idols — that  earth  whose  iniquities  God  had  lately 
purged  with  so  fearful  a  judgment.  For  Joshua  testifies  (Josh.  xxiv. 
2),  that  Terah  and  Nachor,  even  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  were 
the  worshippers  of  false  gods.  The  progeny  of  Shem  having  so 
speedily  revolted,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  who 
had  been  cursed  long  before  in  their  father  ?  Thus,  indeed,  it  is. 
The  human  mind,  stuffed  as  it  is  with  presumptuous  rashness,  dares 
to  imagine  a  god  suited  to  its  own  capacity ;  as  it  labours  under 
dulness,  nay,  is  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  it  substitutes  vanity 
and  an  empty  phantom  in  the  pldx^e  of  Qod.  To  these  evils  another 
is  added.  The  god  whom  man  has  thus  conceived  inwardly  he 
attempts  to  embody  outwardly.  The  mind,  in  this  way,  conceives 
the  idol,  and  the  hand  gives  it  birth.  That  idolatry  has  its  origin 
in  the  idea  which  men  have,  that  God  is  not  present  with  them  unless 
his  presence  is  carnally  exhibited,  appears  from  the  example  of  the 
Israielites :  "  Up,"  said  they,  **  make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before 
us ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Eg]rpt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him"  (Exod.  xxxii.  1). 
They  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  God  whose  mighty  power,  they 
bad  experienced  in  so*  many  miracles,  but  they  had  no  confidence  of 
his  being  near  to  them,  £f  they  did  not  with  their  eyes  behold  a 
corporeal  symbol  of  his  presence,  as  an  attestation  to  his  actual 
government.  They  desired,  therefore,  to  be  assured,  by  the  image 
which  went  before  them,  that  they  were  journeying  under  Divine 
raidanoe.  And  daily  experience  shows,  that  the  flesh  is  alVays  rest- 
kss  until  it  has  obtained  some  figment  like  itself,  with  which  it  may 
vainly  solace  itself  as  a  representation  of  God.  In  consequence  of 
this  blind  passion  men  have,  almost  in  all  ages  since  the  world  began, 
set  up  signs  on  which  they  imagined  that  God  was  visibly  depicted 
to  their  eye& 

9.  After  such  a  figment  is  formed,  adoration  forthwith  ensues ;  for 
when  once  men  imagined  that  they  beheld  God  in  images,  they  also 
worshipped  him  as  being  there.  At  length  their  eyes  and  minds 
beoommg  wholly  engross^  by  them,  they  began  to  grow  more  and 

VOL.  I.  o 
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more  brutish,  gazing  and  wondering  as  if  some  divinity  were  actually 
before  them.  It  hence  appears  that  men  do  not  fa  1  away  to  the  wor- 
ship of  images  until  they  have  imbibed  some  idea  of  a  grosser  descrip- 
tion :  not  that  they  actually  believe  them  to  be  gods,  but  that  the 
power  of  divinity  somehow  or  other  resides  in  them.  Therefore, 
whether  it  be  God  or  a  creature  that  is  imaged,  the  moment  you  &dl 
prostrate  before  it  in  veneration,  you  are  so  far  fascinated  by  super- 
stition. For  this  reason,  the  Lord  not  only  forbad  the  erection  ci 
statues  to  himself,  but  also  the  consecration  of  titles  and  stones  which 
might  be  set  up  for  adoration.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  second 
commandment  has  an  additional  part  concerning  adoration.  For  as 
soon  as  a  visible  form  is  given  to  God,  his  power  also  is  supposed  to 
be  annexed  to  it.  So  stupid  are  men,  that  wherever  they  figure  God, 
there  they  fix  him,  and  by  necessary  consequence  proceed  to  adore 
him.  It  makes  no  difiereuce  whether  they  worship  the  idol  simply, 
or  God  in  the  idol ;  it  is  always  idolatry  when  divine  honours  are 
paid  to  an  idol,  be  the  colour  what  it  may.  And  because  God  wills 
not  to  be  worshipped  superstitiously,  whatever  is  bestowed  upon  idols 
is  so  much  robbed  from  him. 

Let  those  attend  to  this  who  set  about  hunting  for  miserable  pre- 
texts in  defence  of  the  execrable  indolatry  in  which  for  many  past 
ages  true  religion  has  been  buried  and  sunk.  It  is  said  thai  the 
images  are  not  accounted  gods.  Nor  were  the  Jews  so  utterly  thought- 
less as  not  to  remember  t£at  there  was  a  God  whose  hand  led  them 
out  of  Egypt  before  they  made  the  calf  Indeed,  Aaron  saying  that 
these  were  the  gods  which  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  they  in- 
timated, in  no  ambi^ous  terms,  that  they  wished  to  retain  God,  their 
deliverer,  provided  they  saw  him  going  before  them  in  the  calf.  Nor 
are  the  heathen  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  imder- 
stand  that  God  was  something  else  than  wood  and  stone.  For  they 
changed  the  images  at  pleasure,  but  always  retained  the  same  gods 
in  their  minds  ;^  besides,  they  daily  consecrated  new  images  without 
thinking  they  were  making  new  gods.  Bead  the  excuses  which 
Augustine  tells  us  were  employed  by  the  idolaters  of  his  time  {Atigust 
in  Fs.  cxiii.).  The  vulgar,  when  accused,  replied  that  they  did  not 
worship  the  visible  object,  but  the  Deity  which  dwelt  in  it  invisibly. 
Those,  again,  who  had  what  he  calls  a  more  refined  religion,  said, 
that  they  ^neither  worshipped  the  image,  nor  any  inhabiting  Deity, 
but  by  means  of  the  corporeal  image  beheld  a 'symbol  of  that  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  worship.  What  then  ?  All  idolaters,  whether 
Jewish  or  Gentile,  were  actuated  in  the  very  way  which  has  been 
described.  Not  contented  with  spiritual  understanding,  they  thought 
that  images  would  give  them  a  surer  and  nearer  impression.  Wnen 
once  this  preposterous  representation  of  God  was  adopted,  there  was 

1  The  French  is,  "  Neantmoins  ils  ne  disojent  point  pour  cela  qu'un  Dieu  Ait  diyie^  :*' 
— neTertheless,  they  did  not  therefore  say  that  the  unity  of  God  was  diTided. 
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no  limit  until,  deluded  every  now  and  then  by  new  impostures,  they 
came  to  think  that  Gbd  exerted  his  power  in  images.^  Still  the  Jews 
were  persuaded,  that,  under  such  images,  they  worshipped  the  eter- 
nal Gftxl,  the  one  true  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  Gentiles, 
also,  in  worshipping  their  own  false  gods,  supposed  them  to  dwell  in 
heaven. 

10.  It  is  an  impudent  falsehood  to  deny  that  the  thing  which  was 
thus  anciently  done  is  also  done  in  our  day.  For  why  do  men  pro- 
strate themselves  before  images  ?  Why,  when  in  the  act  of  praying, 
do  they  turn  towards  them  as  to  the  ears  of  God  ?  It  is  indeed  true, 
as  Augustine  says  (in  Ps.  cxiii.),  that  no  person  thus  prays  or  wor- 
d^ips,  looking  at  an  image,  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  heard  by  it,  or  without  hoping  that  what  he  wishes  will  be 
performed  by  it.  Why  are  such  distinctions  made  between  diflferent 
images  of  tl]^  same  God,  that  while  one  is  passed  by,  or  receives  only 
common  honour,  another  is  worshipped  with  the  highest  solemnities  ? 
Why  do  they  fetigue  themselves  with  votive  pilgrimages  to  images, 
while  they  have  many  similar  ones  at  home  ?^  Why  at  the  present 
time  do  they  fight  for  them  to  blood  and  slaughter,  as  for  their  altars 
and  hearths,  showing  more  willingness  to  part  with  the  one  Gk)d  than 
with  their  idols  ?  And  yet  I  am  not  now  detailing  the  gross  errors 
of  the  vulgar — errors  almost  infinite  in  number,  and  in  possession  of 
almost  all  hearts.  I  am  only  referring  to  what  those  profess  who  are 
most  desirous  to  clem*  themselves  of  idolatry.  They  say,  we  do  not 
call  them  our  gods.  Nor  did  either  the  Jews  or  GhsntUes  of  old  so 
call  them ;  and  yet  the  prophets  never  ceased  to  charge  them  with 
their  adulteries  with  wood  and  stone  for  the  very  acts  which  are  daily 
dcxie  by  those  who  would  be  deemed  Christians,  namely,  for  worship- 
ping Gh)d  carnally  in  wood  and  stone. 

11.  I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the 
hct,  that  they  endeavour  to  evade  the  charge  by  means  of  a  more 
subfle  distinction,  which  shall  afterwards  be  fully  considered  (see 
infina^  s.  16,  and  chap.  xii.  s.  2).  The  worship  which  they  pay  to 
their  images  they  cloak  with  the  name  of  ti6u\o6vXtta  (idoloaulia), 
and  deny  to  be  i/dwXoXarff/a  (idolcUria),  So  they  speak,  nolding  that 
the  worship  which  they  call  dulia  may,  without  insult  to  God,  be 
paid  to  statues  and  pictures.  Hence,  they  think  themselves  blame- 
Imb  if  they  are  only  the  aervantSy  and  not  the  worshippers,  of  idols ; 
as  if  it  were  not  a  lighter  matter  to  toorship  than  to  serve.    And  yet, 

I  Frmdi,  "  Ne  Tonloit  monstrer  sa  yertu  que  sous  les  images  ;*' — ^would  only  show 
lili  P^ww  nndttr  the  form  of  images. 

S  The  two  last  sentences  in  French  are,  "  Car  laissans  U  un  crucifix,  ou  une  image 
de  leor  nostre-dame,  on  n*en  tenans  point  grand  comte,  ils  mettent  leur  dcTotion  k  un 
aotre  Pioorqaoj  est-ee  qu'ila  trotent  si  loin  en  pelerinage  pour  Toir  un  marmouset, 
dnqod  ils  oat  le  semblable  ileur  porte  ?" — For  there  passing  by  a  crucifix,  or  an  image 
of  what  th^  oaU  "  Our  Lady,"  or  making  no  great  account  of  &em,  they  pay  their  de- 
TotioD  to  aiuytiber.  Why  is  it  that  they  trot  so  far  on  a  pilgrimage  to  see  a  marmoset, 
when  they  iMme  one  like  it  at  their  door  ? 
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while  they  take  refuge  in  a  Greek  term,  they  very  childishly  contra- 
dict themselves.  For  the  Greek  word  >.ar^iy»/v  having  no  other  mean- 
ing than  to  worship,  what  they  say  is  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
to  confess  that  they  worship  their  images  without  worshipping  them. 
They  cannot  object  that  I  am  quibbling  upon  *words.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  only  betray  their  ignorance  while  they  attempt  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple.  But  how  eloquent  soever  they  may  be, 
they  will  never  prove  by  their  eloquence  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
makes  two.  Let  them  show  how  the  things  differ  if  they  would  be 
thought  different  from  ancient  idolaters.  For  as  a  murderer  or  an 
adulterer  will  not  escape  conviction  by  giving  some  adventitious  name 
to  his  crime,  so  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  expect  that  the  subtle  device 
of  a  name  will  exculpate  them,  if  they,  in  fact,  differ  in  nothing  from 
idolaters  whom  they  themselves  are  forced  to  condemn.  But  so  far 
are  they  from  proving  that  their  case  is  different,  that  the  source  of 
the  whole  evil  consists  in  a  preposterous  rivalship  with  them,  while 
they  with  their  minds  devise,  and  with  their  hands  execute,  symboli- 
cal shapes  of  God. 

12.  I  am  not,  however,  so  superstitious  as  to  think  that  all  visible 
representations  of  every  kind  are  unlawful.  But  as  sculpture  and 
painting  are  gifts  of  G^d,  what  I  insist  for  is,  that  both  shall  be  used 
purely  and  lawfully, — ^that  gifts  which  the  Lord  hajs  bestowed  upon 
us,  for  his  glory  and  our  good,  shall  not  be  preposterously  abused, 
nay,  shall  not  be  perverted  to  our  destruction.  We  think  it  unlawful 
to  give  a  visible  shape  to  Gx)d,  because  God  himself  has  forbidden  it, 
and  because  it  cannot  be  done  without,  in  some  degree,  tarnishing  his 
glory.  And  lest  any  should  think  that  we  are  sin^ar  in  this 
opinion,  those  acquainted  with  the  productiocs  of  sound  divines  will 
find  that  they  have  always  disapproved  of  it.  If  it  be  unlawful  to 
make  any  corporeal  representation  of  Grod,  still  more  unlawful  must  it 
be  to  worship  such  a  representation  instead  of  God,  or  to  worship  God  in 
it  The  only  things,  therefore,  which  ought  to  be  painted  or  sculptured, 
are  things  which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  majesty  of  God, 
which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  eye,  must  not  be  dishonoured 
by  unbecoming  representations.  Visible  representations  are  of  two 
classes— viz.  mstorical,  which  give  a  representation  of  events,  and 
pictorial,  which  merely  exhibit  bodily  shapes  and  figures.  The  for- 
mer are  of  some  use  for  instruction  or  admonition.  The  latter,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  are  only  fitted  for  amusement.  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  the  latter  are  almost  the  only  kind  which  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
hibited in  churches.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  exhibition  was 
not  the  result  of  judicious  selection,  but  of  a  foolish  and  inconsiderate 
longing.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  improper  and  unbecoming  form  in 
which  they  are  presented,  or  the  wanton  license  in  which  sculptors 
and  painters  have  here  indulged  (a  point  to  which  I  alluded  a  little 
ago,  supra,  s.  7).  I  only  say,  that  though  they  were  otherwise  fault- 
less, they  could  not  be  of  any  utility  in  teaching. 
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13.  But,  without  reference  to  the  above  distinction,  let  us  here 
consider,  whether  it  is  expedient  that  churches  should  contain  repre- 
sentations of  any  kind,  whether  of  events  or  human  forms.  First, 
then,  if  we  attach  any  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church, 
Idi  ns  remember,  that  for  nve  hundred  years,  during  which  religion 
was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  a  purer  doctrine  flourished. 
Christian  churches  were  completely  free  from  visible  representations 
(«ee  Preface,  and  Book  IV.,  c.  ix.  s.  9).  Hence  their  first  admission 
as  an  ornament  to  churches  took  place  after  the  purity  of  the 
ministry  had  somewhat  degenerated.  I  will  not  dispute  as  to  the 
rationality  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  first  introduction  of  them 
proceeded,  but  if  you  compare  the  two  periods,  you  will  find  that  the 
tatter  had  greatly  declinea  from  the  purity  of  the  times  when  images 
were  unknown.  What  then  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  those  holy 
fiithers,  if  they  had  judged  the  thing  to  be  useful  and  salutary, 
would  have  allowed  the  Church  to  be  so  long  without  it  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, because  they  saw  very  little  or  no  advantage,  and  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  it,  they  rather  rejected  it  intentionally  and  on  rational  grounds, 
than  omitted  it  through  ignorance  or  carelessness.  This  is  clearly 
attested  by  Augustine  in  these  words  (Ep.  xlix.  See  also  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  iv.  c.  31).  "  When  images  are  thus  placed  aloft  in  seats  of 
honour,  to  be  beheld  by  those  who  are  prajring  or  sacrificing,  though 
thev  have  neither  sense  nor  life,  yet  from  appearing  as  if  they  had 
botn,  they  affect  weak  minds  just  as  if  they  lived  and  breathed,"  &c. 
And  again,  in  another  passage  (in  Ps.  cxii.),  he  says,  *'The  effect 
produced,  and  in  a  manner  extorted,  by  the  bodily  shape,  is,  that  the 
mind,  being  itself  in  a  body,  ima^nes  that  a  body  wluch  is  so  like 
its  own  mxust  be  similarly  affectea,"  &c.  A  little  farther  on  he  says, 
*'  Images  are  more  capable  of  giving  a  wrong  bent  to  an  unhappy 
soul,  from  having  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  feet,  than  of  correcting  it, 
as  they  neither  speak,  nor  se^,  nor  hear,  nor  walk."  This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  reason  why  John  (1  John  v.  21)  enjoins  us  to  beware,  not 
only  of  the  worship  of  idols,  but  also  of  idols  themselves.  And  from 
the  fearful  infatuation  under  which  the  world  has  hitherto  laboured, 
almost  to  the  entire  destruction  of  piety,  we  know  too  well  from  ex- 
perience that  the  moment  images  appear  in  churches,  idolatry  has  as 
it  were  raised  its  banner ;  because  the  folly  of  manhood  cannot  moder- 
ate itself,  but  forthwith  falls  away  to  superstitious  worship.  Even 
were  the  danger  less  imminent,  still,  when  I  consider  the  proper  end 
for  which  churches  are  erected,  it  appears  to  me  more  unbecoming 
dieir  sacredness  than  I  well  can  tell,  to  admit  any  other  images  than 
those  living  qri99Lbols  which  the  Lord  has  consecrated  by  his  own  word : 
I  mean  Ba|>tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  other  ceremonies. 
By  these  our  eyes  ought  to  be  more  steadily  fixed,  and  more  vividly 
impressed,  than  to  require  the  aid  of  any  images  which  the  wit  of  man 
may  devise.     Such,  then,  is  the  incomparable  blessing  of  images — ^a 
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blessing,  the  want  of  which,  if  we  believe  the  Papists,  cannot  possibly 
be  compensated  I  ^ 

14.  Enough,  I  believe,  would  have  been  said  on  this  subject,  were 
I  not  in  a  manner  arrested  by  the  Coimcil  of  Nice ;  not  the  celebrated 
Council  which  Constantine  tiie  Great  assembled,  but  one  which  was 
held  eight  hundred  years  ago  by  the  orders  and  under  the  aufipioes  of 
the  Empress  Irene.'  This  Council  decreed  not  only  that  images 
were  to  oe  used  in  churches,  but  also  that  they  were  to  be  worshipjiMed. 
Everytiiing,  therefore,  that  I  have  said,  is  in  danger  of  sufrering 
great  prejudice  from  the  authority  of  this  Synod.  To  confess  the 
truth,  however,  I  am  not  so  much  moved  by  this  consideration,  as  by 
a  wish  to  make  my  readers  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  infiita^ 
tion  has  been  carried  by  those  who  had  a  greater  fondness  for  images 
than  became  Christians.  But  let  us  first  dispose  of  this  matter. 
Those  who  defend  the  use  of  images  appeal  to  that  Synod  for  support 
But  there  is  a  rc^tation  extant  which  bears  the  name  of  Charlema^e, 
and  which  is  proved  by  its  style  to  be  a  production  of  that  period. 
It  gives  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  bishops  who  were  present,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  them.  John,  deputy  of  the 
Eastern  Churches,  said,  ''  Qod  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  and 
thence  inferred  that  images  ought  to  be  used.  He  also  thou^ 
there  was  a  recommendation  of  images  in  the  following  passage, 
"  Show  me  thy  face,  for  it  is  beautiful.  Another,  in  order  to  prove 
that  images  ought  to  be  placed  on  altars,  quoted  the  passa^,  "  No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth  it  unaer  a  busbeL" 
Another,  to  show  the  utility  of  looking  at  images,  quoted  a  verse  of 
the  Psahns,  ''  The  light  of  thy  countenance,  0  Lord,  has  shone  upon 
us."  Another  laid  hold  of  this  similitude :  As  the  Patriarchs  used 
the  sacrifices  of  the  (Gentiles,  so  ought  Christians  to  use  the  images 
of  saints  instead  of  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles.  They  also  twisted  to 
the  same  effect  the  words,  "  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  thy 
house."  But  the  most  ingenious  interpretation  was  the  following, 
"  As  we  have  heard,  so  also  have  we  seen ;"  therefore,  Qod  is  known 
not  merely  by  the  hearing  of  the  word,  but  also  by  the  seeing  of 
images.  Bishop  Theodore  was  equally  acute :  "  Gbd,"  says  he,  "  is 
to  he  admired  in  his  saints;"  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  "To  the  saints 
who  are  on  earth;"  therefore  this  must  refer  to  images.  In  short, 
their  absurdities  are  so  extreme  that  it  is  painful  even  to  quote  them. 

15.  When  they  treat  of  adoration,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  wor- 
ship of  Pharaoh,  the  staff  of  Joseph,  and  the  inscription  which  Jacob 
set  up.  In  this  last  case  they  not  only  pervert  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  quote  what  is  nowhere  to  be  found.     Then  the  passages. 

The  French  is,  '*  qu'il  n'y  ait  BuUe  reoompense  qui  Taille  un  marmoaset  gaignant 
i\  trayers  et  faisant  la  mine  tortae ; " — that  no  compensation  can  equal  the  Talue  of  a 
mannoeet  looking  askance  and  twisting  its  face. 

2  The  French  is,  '*  une  mechante  Proserpine  nommce  Irene ;  "—a  wicked  Proserpiiio 
named  Irene. 
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•*  Worship  at  his  footstool" — "  Worship  in  his  holv  mountain" — "  The 
rulers  of  the  people  will  worship  before  thy  face, '  seem  to  them  very 
solid  and  apposite  proofs.  Were  one,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
defenders  of  images  into  ridicule,  to  put  words  into  their  mouths, 
ooold  they  be  made  to  utter  greater  and  grosser  absurdities?  But 
to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject  of  images,  Theodosius  Bishop 
of^Mira  confirms  the  propriety  of  worshipping  them  by  the  dreams  of 
his  archdeacon,  which  he  adduces  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  were 
in  possession  of  a  response  from  heaven.  Let  the  patrons  of  images 
now  go  and  urge  us  with  the  decree  of  this  Synod,  as  if  the  venerable 
Fathers  did  not  bring  themselves  into  utter  discredit  by  handling 
Scripture  80  cMdiBhly,  or  wresting  it  so  shamefiilly  and  profanely. 

16.  I  come  now  to  monstrous  impieties,  which  it  is  strange  they 
▼entnred  to  utter,  and  twice  strange  that  all  men  did  not  protest 
against  with  the  utmost  detestation.^  It  is  right  to  expose  this  frantic 
and  flagitious  extravagance,  and  thereby  deprive  the  worship  of  images 
of  that  gloss  of  antiquity  in  which  Papists  seek  to  deck  it.  Theo- 
doflius,  Bishop  of  Amora,  fires  off  an  anathema  at  all  who  object  to  the 
worship  of  images.  Another  attributes  all  the  calamities  of  Greece 
and  the  East  to  the  crime  of  not  having  worshipped  them.  Of  what 
ptmiahment  then  are  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  ana  Martyrs  worthy,  in 
whose  day  no  images  existed  ?  They  afterwards  add.  that  if  the 
atatue  of  the  Enrperor  is  met  with  odours  and  incense,  much  more 
are  the  ima^  otsaints  entitled  to  the  honour.  Constantius,  Bishop 
of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  professes  to  embrace  images  with  reverence, 
and  declares  that  he  will  pay  them  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity :  every  person  revising  to  do  the  same  thing  he 
anaifaematifles  and  cksses  with  Marcionites  and  Manichees.  Lest  you 
ahoold  think  this  the  private  opinion  of  an  individual,  they  all  assent. 
Nay,  John  the  Eastern  legate,  carried  still  farther  by  his  zeal,  declares 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  a  city  to  be  filled  with  brothels  than  be 
denied  the  worship  of  images.  At  last  it  is  resolved  with  one  consent 
that  the  Samaritaiis  are  the  worst  of  all  heretics,  and  that  the  enemies 
of  images  are  worse  than  the  Samaritans.  But  that  the  play  may 
not  pass  off  without  the  accustomed  Plaudite^  the  whole  thus  con- 
clmfes,  "  Bejoioe  and  exult,  ye  who,  having  the  image  of  Christ,  offer 
aacrifioe  to  it."  Where  is  now  the  distinction  of  latria  and  dvlia 
with  which  they  would  throw  dust  in  all  eyes,  human  and  divine  ? 
The  Coandl  unreservedly  relies  as  much  on  images  as  on  the  living 
God.' 

I  Tha  Franoh  tdds,  "  et  qu'il  ne  se  soit  trouYe  gens  qui  leur  craohasaent  aa  Tiaage ;" 
— and  that  people  were  not  found  to  spit  in  their^ace. 

>  See  Calvin,  De  Yitandia  Boperatitionibtia,  idktm  also  see  Resp.  Pastorum,  Tigorin. 
•dver.  Nkodemitaa.    See  also  CalTin,  De  Fugiendis  lllidtis  Saona. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GOD  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IDOLS,   THAT  HE  MAT  BE  THB 
EXCLUSIVE  OBJECT  OF  WORSHIP. 

Seetioru.  x 

1.  Scripture,  in  teaching  that  there  is  but  one  God,  does  not  make  a  dispute  about  words, 

but  attributes  all  honour  and  religious  worship  to  him  alone.  This  proyed,  Ist,  By 
the  etymology  of  the  term.  2d,  By  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  when  he  declares 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  confounded  with  any  fic- 
titious Deity. 

2.  The  Papists,  in  opposing  this  pure  doctrine,  gain  nothing  by  their  distinction  of 

Ailia  and  latria, 
8.  Passages  of  Scripture  subTersive  of  the  Papistical  distinction,  and  proYing  that  reli- 
gious worship  IS  due  to  God  alone.    Perrersions  of  Diyine  worship. 

1.  We  said  at  the  coimnencement  of  our  work  (chap,  ii.),  that  the 
knowledge  of  (Jod  consists  not  in  frigid  speculation,  but  carries  wor- 
ship along  with  it ;  and  we  touched  by  the  way  (chap.  v.  s.  6,  9,  10) 
on  what  will  be  more  copiously  treated  in  other  places  (Book  II.  chap, 
viii) — yiz,  how  Grod  is  duly  worshipped.  Now  I  only  briefly  repeat, 
that  whenever  Scripture  asserts  the  unity  of  Grod,  it  does  not  contend 
for  a  mere  name,  but  also  enjoins  that  nothing  which  belongs  to 
Divinity  be  applied  to  any  other  ;  thus  making  it  obvious  in  what  re- 
spect pure  religion  differs  from  superstition.  The  Greek  word  «Otf»- 
ptia  means  "right  worship;"  for  the  Greeks,  though  groping  in 
darkness,  were  always  aware  that  a  certain  rule  was  to  be  observed, 
in  order  that  God  might  not  be  worshipped  absurdly.  Cicero  truly 
and  shrewdly  derives  the  name  religion  from  rel^o,  and  yet  the 
reason  which  he  assigns  is  forced  and  far-fetched — viz.  that  honest 
worshippers  read  and  read  again,  and  ponder  what  is  true.^  I  rather 
think  the  name  is  used  in  opposition  to  vagrant  license — the  greater 
part  of  mankmd  rashly  taking  up  whatever  first  comes  in  their  way, 
whereas  piety,  that  it  may  stand  with  a  firm  step,  confines  itself  with- 
in due  lx)unds.  In  the  same  way  superstition  seems  to  take  its  name 
from  its  not  being  contented  with  the  measure  which  reason  prescribes, 
but  accumulating  a  superfluous  mass  of  vanities.  But  to  say  nothing 
more  of  words,  it  has  been  universally  admitted  in  all  ages,  that  re- 
ligion is  vitiated  and  perverted  whenever  false  opinions  are  introduced 
into  it,  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  whatever  is  allowed  to  be  done 
fi'om  inconsiderate  zeal,  cannot  be  defended  by  any  pretext  with  which 

^  do,  De  Nat.  Door.  lib.  ii  o.  28.    See  also  Laotant.  Inst.  Diy.  lib.  It.  c.  28. 
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the  superstitious  may  choose  to  cloak  it.  But  although  this  confes- 
sion is  in  every  man's  mouth,  a  shameful  stupidity  is  forthwith  mani- 
fested, inasmuch  as  men  neither  cleave  to  the  one  God,  nor  use  any 
selection  in  their  worship,  as  we  have  already  observed. 

But  God,  in  vindicating  his  own  right,  first  proclaims  that  he  is  a 
jealous  Grod,  and  will  be  a  stem  avenger  if  he  is  confoimded  with  any 
false  god ;  and  thereafter  defines  what  due  worship  is,  in  order  that 
the  human  race  may  be  kept  in  obedience.  Both  of  these  he  embraces 
in  his  Law  when  he  first  binds  the  faithful  in  allegiance  to  him  as 
their  only  Lawgiver,  and  then  prescribes  a  rule  for  worshipping  him 
in  accordance  with  his  will.  The  Law,  with  its  manifold  uses  and 
objects,  I  will  consider  in  its  own  place ;  at  present  I  only  advert  to 
this  one,  that  it  is  designed  as  a  bridle  to  curb  men,  and  prevent  them 
from  turning  aside  to  spurious  worship.  But  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  observation  with  which  I  set  out — ^viz.  that  unless  everything 
peculiar  to  divinity  is  confined  to  God  alone,  he  is  robbed  of  his  honour, 
and  his  worship  is  violated. 

It  may  be  proper  here  more  particularly  to  attend  to  the  subtleties 
which  superstition  employs.  In  revolting  to  strange  gods,  it  avoids 
the  appearance  of  abandoning  the  Supreme  God,  or  reducing  him  to 
the  same  rank  with  others.  It  gives  him  the  highest  place,  but  at 
the  same  time  surrounds  him  with  a  tribe  of  minor  deities,  among 
whom  it  portions  out  his  peculiar  offices.  In  this  way,  though  in  a 
dissembling  and  crafty  manner,  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  is  dissected, 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  entire,  in  the  same  way  the  people  of  old, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  placed  an  immense  crowd  in  subordination 
to  the  &ther  and  ruler  of  the  gods,  and  gave  them,  according  to  their 
rank,  to  share  with  the  supreme  God  in  the  government  of  heaven 
and  earth.  In  the  same  way,  too,  for  some  ages  past,  departed  saints 
have  been  exalted  to  partnership  with  God,  to  be  worshipped,  invoked, 
and  lauded  in  his  stead.  And  yet  we  do  not  even  tnink  that  the 
majesty  of  Gk>d  is  obscured  by  this  abomination,  whereas  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed  and  extinguished — all  that  we  retain  being 
a  frigid  opinion  of  his  supreme  power.  At  the  same  time,  being  de- 
luded faj  these  entanglements,  we  go  astray  after  divers  gods. 

2.  Tne  distinction  of  what  is  called  dulia  and  latria  was  invented 
for  the  very  purpose  of  permitting  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  angels 
and  dead  men  with  apparent  impunity.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  wor- 
Hhip  which  Papists  pay  to  saints  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  worship 
of  God:  for  this  worship  is  paid  without  distinction  ;  only  when  they 
are  pressed  they  have  recourse  to  the  evasion,  that  what  belongs  to 
Ood  is  kept  imimpaired,  because  they  leave  him  latria.  But  since 
the  question  relates  not  to  the  word,  but  the  thing,  how  can  they  be 
allowed  to  sport  at  will  with  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  ?  But 
not  to  insist  on  this,  the  utmost  they  will  obtain  by  their  distinction 
is,  that  they  give  worship  to  God,  and  service  to  the  others.  For 
>«ar0f /a  in  Greek  has  the  same  meaning  as  worship  in  Latin ;  whereas 
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dovXf /a  properly  means  service,  though  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
in  Scripture  indiscriminately.  But  granting  that  the  distinction  is 
invariaoly  preserved,  the  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is  the  meaning  of 
each.  AouXf/a  unquestionably  means  service,  and  Xor^sVa  wor^p. 
But  no  man  doubts  that  to  serve  is  something  higher  than  to  worship. 
For  it  were  often  a  hard  thing  to  serve  him  whom  you  would  not  re- 
fuse to  reverence.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unjust  division  to  assign  the 
greater  to  the  saints  and  leave  the  less  to  God.  But  several  of  the 
ancient  fathers  observed  this  distinction.  What  if  they  did,  when  all 
men  see  that  it  is  not  only  improper,  but  utterly  frivolous  ? 

'  3.  Laying  aside  subtleties,  let  us  examine  the  thing.  When  Paul 
reminds  the  Galatians  of  what  they  were  before  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Qtxi,  he'  says,  that  they  "  did  service  unto  them  which 
by  nature  are  no  gods  "  (Qal.  iv.  8).  Because  he  does  not  say  latria^ 
was  their  superstition  excusable?  This  superstition,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  dulia,  he  condemns  as  much  as  if  he  had  given  it 
tiie  name  of  latria.  When  Christ  repels  Satan's  insulting  proposal 
with  the  words,  "  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d, 
and  hiTn  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (MattL  viii.  10),  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  latria.  For  all  that  Satan  asked  was  'jr^otrxuvriffig  ^obeisance). 
In  like  manner,  when  John  is  rebuked  by  the  angel  for  falling  on  his 
knees  before  him  (Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  8,  9),  we  ought  not  to  suppose 
that  John  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  have  intended  to  transfer 
the  honour  due  to  God  alone  to  an  angel.  But  because  it  was  impos- 
sible that  a  worship  connected  with  reUgion  should  not  savour  some- 
what of  divine  worship,  he  could  not  '^^oaxu^tTv  (do  obeisance  to)  the 
angel  without  derogating  from  the  glory  of  God.  True,  we  ottea 
read  that  men  were  worshipped  ;  but  that  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
civil  honour.  The  case  is  different  with  religious  honour,  which,  the 
moment  it  is  conjoined  with  worship,  carries  profanation  of  the  divine 
honour  along  with  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius  (Acts  x.  25).  He  had  not  made  so  little  progress  in  piety 
as  not  to  confine  supreme  worship  to  Grod  alone.  Therefore,  when 
he  prostrates  himself  before  Peter,  he  certainly  does  it  not  with  the 
intention  of  adoring  him  instead  of  God.  Yet  Peter  sternly  forbids 
him.  And  why,  but  just  because  men  never  distinguish  so  accurately 
between  the  worship  of  Gtod  and  the  creatures  as  not  to  transfer  pro- 
miscuously to  the  creature  that  which  belongs  only  to  Otod,  Ther^ 
fore,  if  we  would  have  one  (Jod,  let  us  remember  that  we  can  never 
appropriate  the  minutest  portion  of  his  glory  without  retaining  what 
is  his  due.  Accordingly,  when  Zechariah  discourses  concerning  the 
repairing  of  the  Church,  he  distinctly  says  not  only  that  there  would 
be  one  God,  but  also  that  he  would  have  only  one  name — ^the  reason 
being,  that  he  might  have  nothing  in  common  with  idols.  The 
natiLre  of  the  worship  which  Gt)d  requires  will  be  seen  in  its  own  place 
(Book  11. ,  c.  vii.  and  viii.).  He  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  in  his 
Law  what  is  lawful  and  right,  and  thus  astrict  men  to  a  certain  rule, 
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lest  any  should  allow  themselves  to  devise  a  worship  of  their  own. 
But  as  it  is  inexpedient  to  burden  the  reader  by  mixing  up  a  variety 
of  topics,  I  do  not  now  dwell  on  this  one.  Let  it  suffice  to  remember, 
that  whatever  offices  of  piety  are  bestowed  anywhere  else  than  on  Qod 
alone,  are  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege.  First,  superstition  attached 
divine  honours  to  the  sun  and  stars,  or  to  idols :  afterwards  ambition 
followed — ambition  which,  decking  man  in  the  spoils  of  God,  dared 
to  profane  all  that  was  sacred.  And  though  the  principle  of  worship- 
ping a  supreme  Deity  continued  to  be  held,  still  the  practice  was  to 
sacrifice  promiscuously  to  genii  and  minor  gods,  or  departed  heroes : 
80  prone  is  the  descent  to  this  vice  of  communicating  to  a  crowd  that 
which  Qod  strictly  claims  as  his  own  peculiar  right  t 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  ESSENCE  IN  THREE  PERSONS  TAUGHT,   IN 
SCRIPTURE,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts.  The  former  deliyers  the  orthodox  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Trinity.  This  occupies  from  sec.  1-21,  and  may  be  divided  into  four 
heads ;  the  first,  treating  of  the  meaning  of  Person,  including  both  the  term  and  the 
thing  meant  by  it,  sec.  2-6 ;  the  second,  proTing  the  deity  of  the  Son,  sec.  7-18  ;  the 
third,  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sec,  14  and  16 ;  and  the  fourth,  explaining  what  is 
to  be  held  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  refutes 
certain  heresies  which  have  arisen,  particularly  in  our  age,  in  opposition  to  this  ortho- 
dox doctrine.    This  occupies  from  sec.  21  to  the  end. 

Seetions, 

1.  Scripture,  in  teaching  that  the  essence  of  Cod  is  immense  and  spiritual,  reAites  not 

only  idolaters  and  Uie  foolish  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  also  the  Bianiohees  and 
Anthropomorphites.    These  latter  briefly  reftited. 

2.  In  this  one  essence  are  three  persons,  yet  so  that  neither  is  there  a  triple  Ood, 

nor  is  the  simple  essence  of  God  diyided.  Meaning  of  the  word  Person  in  this 
discussion.    Three  hypostases  in  God,  or  the  essence  of  God. 

8.  Objection  of  those  who,  in  this  discussion,  reject  the  use  of  the  word  Person. 

Answer  1.  That  it  is  not  a  foreign  term,  but  is  employed  for  the  explanation  of 
sacred  mysteries. 
4.  Answer  continued,  2.  The  orthodox  compelled  to  use  the  terms.  Trinity,  Subsis- 
tence, and  Person.    Examples  from  the  case  of  the  Arians  and  Sabellians. 

6.  Answer  continued,  8.   The   ancient  Church,  though  dififering  somewhat  in  the 

explanation  of  these  terms,  agree  in  substance.  Proofs  from  Hilary,  Jerome. 
Augustine,  in  their  use  of  the  words  Essence,  Substance,  Hypostasis.  4.  Provided 
the  orthodox  meaning  is  retained,  there  should  be  no  dispute  about  mere  terms. 
But  those  who  object  to  the  terms  usually  favour  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  heresy. 
6  After  the  definition  of  the  term  follows  a  definition  and  explanation  of  the  thing 
meant  by  it.    The  distinction  of  Persons. 

7.  Proofs  of  the  eternal  Deity  of  the  Son.    The  Son  the  xiy»t  of  the  Eternal  Father, 

and,  therefore,  the  Son  Eternal  God.    Objection.    Reply. 
8   Objection,  that  the  xiyf  began  to  be  when  the  creating  God  spoke.    Answer  con- 
firmed by  Scripture  and  argument. 

9.  The  Son  called  God  and  Jehovah.    Other  names  of  the  Eternal  Father  applied  to 

him  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  is,  therefore,  the  Eternal  God.  Another  ol^eo- 
tion  refuted.    Case  of  the  Jews  explained. 

10.  The  angel  who  appeared  to  the  fathers  under  the  Law  asserts  that  he  is  Jehovah. 

That  angel  was  the  xiyt  of  the  Eternal  Father.  The  Son  being  that  xiyf  is 
Eternal  God.  Impiety  of  Servetus  refuted.  Why  the  Son  appeared  in  the  form 
of  an  angel. 

11.  Passaees  from  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  Son  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 

Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  the  God  of  glory,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
the  Lord  of  angels,  the  King  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  xiyg,  God  blessed  for 
ever,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  equal  of  God,  the  true  God  and  eternal  life, 
the  Lord  and  God  of  all  believers.    Therefore,  the  Eternal  God. 

12.  Christ  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and  Searcher  of  hearts.    Therefore,  the 

Eternal  God. 
18.  Christ,  by  his  own  inherent  power,  wrought  miracles,  and  bestowed  the  power  of 
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working  them  on  others.  Out  of  the  Eternal  God  there  is  no  salvation,  no  right- 
eoosnees,  no  life.  All  these  are  in  Christ.  Christ,  consequently,  is  the  Eternal 
God.  He  in  whom  we  believe  and  hope,  to  whom  we  pray,  whom  the  Church 
acknowledges  as  the  Saviour  of  the  faithful,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  in  whom 
the  pious  glory,  and  through  whom  eternal  blessings  are  communicated,  is  the 
Eternal  God.    All  these  Christ  is,  and,  therefore,  he  is  God. 

14.  The  Divinity  of  the  Spirit  proved.    I.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world. 

IL  He  sent  the  Prophets.  III.  He  quickeneth  all  things.  IV,  He  is  everywhere 
present.  V.  He  renews  the  saints,  and  fits  them  for  eternal  life.  VI.  All  the 
offices  of  Deity  belong  to  him 

15.  The  Divinity  of  the  Spirit  continued.     VII.  He  is  called  God.    VIII.  Blasphemy 

against  him  is  not  forgiven. 

16.  What  view  to  be  taken  of  the  Trinity.    The  form  of  Christian  baptism  proves  that 

there  are  three  persons  in  one  essence.    The  Arian  and  Macedonian  heresies. 

17.  Of  the  distinction  of  Persons.    They  are  distinct,  but  not  divided.    This  proved. 

18.  Analogies  taken  fh>m  human  a£fairs  to  be  cautiously  used.    Due  regard  to  be  paid 

to  those  mentioned  by  Scripture. 

19.  How  the  Three  Persons  not  only  do  not  destroy,  but  constitute  the  most  perfect 

unity. 

20.  Conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  chapter,  and  summary  of  the  true  doctrine  concern- 

ing the  unity  of  Essence  and  the  Three  Persons. 

21.  BeAitation  of  Arian,  Macedonian,  and  Antitrinitarian  heresies.    Caution  to  be 

observed. 

22.  The  more  modem  Antitrinitarians.  and  especially  Servetus,  reftited. 

28.  Other  Antitrinitarians  refuted.  No  good  objection  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God,  since  he  is  also  called  God.    Impious  absurdities  of  some  heretics. 

24.  The  name  of  God  sometimes  given  to  the  Son  absolutely  as  to  the  Father.  Same 
as  to  other  attributes.    Objections  refuted. 

26.  Obj^^^*'^  ftirther  refuted.    Caution  to  be  used. 

26.  Previous  reftitations  further  explained. 

27.  Eeply  to  certain  passages  produced  from  Irenssus.    The  meaning  of  Irenceus.  ' 

28.  Reply  to  certain  passages  produced  from  TertuUian.    The  meaning  of  TertuUian. 

29.  Antitrinitarians  refuted  by  ancient  Christian  writers ;  0  j.,  Justin,  Hilary.    Ob- 

Jaetions  drawn  from  writings  improperly  attributed  to  Ignatius.    Conclusion  of 
the  whole  discussion  concerning  the  Trinity. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  immenBity  and  the 
ffpiritoality  of  the  essence  of  Gkd,  should  have  the  effect  not  only  of 
mssipating  the  wild  dreams  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  of  refuting  the 
subtleties  of  a  profane  philosophy.  One  of  the  ancients  thought  he 
spake  shrewdly  when  he  said  that  everything  we  see  and  everything 
we  do  not  see  is  (Jod  (Senec.  Prarf.  lib.  i.  Quaest.  Nat.).  In  this  way 
he  fancied  that  the  Divinity  was  transfused  into  every  separate  portion 
of  tiie  world.  But  although  Gk)d,  in  order  to  keep  us  within  the 
bounds  of  soberness,  treats  sparingly  of  his  essence,  still,  by  the  two 
attribates  which  I  have  mentioned,  he  at  once  suppresses  all  gross 
imaginationfi,  and  checks  the  audacity  of  the  human  mind.  His  im- 
mensity  surely  ought  to  deter  us  from  measuring  him  by  our  sense, 
while  his  spiritual  uature  forbids  us  to  indulge  in  carnal  or  earthly 
speculation  concerning  him.  With  the  same  view  he  frequently  re- 
presents heaven  as  his  dwelling-place.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  he 
18  incomprehensible,  he  fills  the  earth  also,  but  knowing  that  our 
minds  are  heavy  and  grovel  on  the  earth,  he  raises  us  above  the 
world,  that  he  may  shake  off  our  sluggishness  and  inactivity.  And 
here  we  have  a  refutation  of  the 'error  of  the  Manichees,  who,  by 
adoptiog  twd  first  principles,  made  the  devil  almost  the  equal  of  God. 
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This,  assuredly,  was  both  to  destroy  his  unity  and  restrict  his 
immenftity.  Their  attempt  to  pervert  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
proved  their  shameful  ignorance,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  error  did 
their  monstrous  infatuation.  The  Anthropomorphites  also,  who 
dreamed  of  a  corporeal  Gk>d,  because  mouth,  ears,  eyes,  hands,  and 
feet  are  often  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  are  easily  refiited.  For 
who  is  so  devoid  of  intellect  as  not  to  understand  that  Gh)d,  in  so 
speaking,  lisps  with  us  as  nurses  are  wont  to  do  with  little  children  ? 
Such  modes  of  expression,  therefore,  do  not  so  much  express  what 
kind  of  a  being  God  is,  as  accommodate  the  knowledge  of  him  to  our 
feebleness.  In  doing  so,  he  must  of  course  stoop  £Eur  Mow  his  proper 
height. 

2.  But  there  is  another  special  mark  by  which  he  designates  him- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
nature.  While  he  proclaims  his  unity,  he  distinctly  sets  it  before  us 
as  existing  in  three  persons.  These  we  must  hold,  unless  the  bare 
and  empty  name  of  Deity  merely  is  a  flutter  in  our  brain  without  any 
genuine  knowledge.  Moreover,  lest  any  one  should  dream  of  a  three- 
fold Gk)d,  or  think  that  the  simple  essence  is  divided  by  the  three 
Persons,  we  must  here  seek  a  bnef  and  easy  definition  which  may 
effectually  guard  us  from  error.  But  as  some  strongly  inveigh 
against  the  term  Person  as  being  merely  of  human  invention,  let  us 
first  consider  how  far  they  have  any  ground  for  doing  so. 

When  the  Apostle  calls  the  Son  of  Grod  "  the  express  image  of  his 
person"  (Heb.  i.  3),  he  undoubtedly  does  assign  to  the  Father 
some  subsistence  in  which  he  differs  from  the  Son.  For  to  hold  with 
some  interpreters  that  the  term  is  equivalent  to  essence  ^as  if  Christ 
represented  the  substance  of  the  Father  like  the  impression  of  a  seal 
upon  wax),  were  not  only  harsh  but  absurd.  For  tne  essence  of  Grod 
being  suuj^  and  undivided,  and  contained  in  himself  entire,  in  full 
perfection,  without  partition  or  diminution,  it  is  improper,  nay,  ridi- 
culous, to  call  it  his  express  image  {x"-^^^f)'  But  because  the 
Father,  though  distinguished  by  his  own  peculiar  properties,  has 
expressed  himself  wholly  in  the  Son,  he  is  said  with  perfect  reason  to 
have  rendered  his  person  (hypostasis)  manifest  in  nim.  And  this 
aptly  accords  with  what  is  immediately  added — ^viz.  that  he  is  '*  the 
brightness  of  his  glory."  The  fair  inference  from  the  Apostle's  words 
is,  that  there  is  a  proper  subsistence  (hypostasis)  of  the  Father,  which 
shines  refiil^nt  in  the  Son.  From  this,  again,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
there  is  a  subsistence  (hypostasis)  of  the  Son  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  Father.  The  same  holds  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
we  will  immediately  prove  both  that  he  is  God,  and  that  he  has  a 
separate  subsistence  from  the  Father.  This,  moreover,  is  not  a  dis- 
tinction of  essence,  which  it  were  impious  to  multiply.  If  credit, 
then,  is  given  to  the  Apostle's  testimony,  it  follows  that  there  are 
three  persons  (hypostases)  in  Gcod.  The  Latins  having  used  the  word 
Persona  to  express  the  same  thing  as  the  Greek  yTotrratf/;,  it  betrays 
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excessive  fiistidioiisness  and  even  perverseness  to  quarrel  with  the 
term.  The  most  literal  translation  would  be  subsistence.  Many 
have  used  substance  in  the  same  sense.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  use  of 
the  term  Person  confined  to  the  Latin  Church.  For  the  Greek 
Church  in  like  manner,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their 
consent,  have  taught  that  there  are  three  ^foffAKra  (aspects)  in  Gk)d. 
All  these,  however,  whether  Greeks  or  Latins,  though  di£fering  as  to 
the  word,  are  perfectly  agreed  in  substance. 

3.  Now,  then,  though  heretics  may  snarl  and  the  excessively  fasti- 
dious carp  at  the  word  Person  as  inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  its 
human  origin,  since  they  cannot  displace  us  from  our  position  that 
three  are  named,  each  of  whom  is  perfect  God,  and  yet  that  there  is 
no  plurality  of  gods,  it  is  most  uucandid  to  attack  the  terms  which 
do  nothing  more  than  explain  what  the  Scriptures  declare  and  sanc- 
tion. "  It  were  better,"  they  say,  "  to  confine  not  only  our  meanings 
but  our  words  within  the  boimds  of  Scripture,  and  not  scatter  about 
foreign  terms  to  become  the  future  seed-beds  of  brawls  and  dissen- 
sions. In  this  way,  men  grow  tired  of  quarrels  about  words ;  the 
truth  is  lost  in  altercation,  and  charity  melts  away  amid  hateful 
stfife."  If  they  call  it  a  foreign  term,  because  it  cannot  be  pointed 
oat  in  Scripture  in  so  many  syllables,  they  certainly  impose  an  unjust 
law — a  law  which  would  condemn  every  interpretation  of  Scripture 
that  is  not  composed  of  other  words  of  Scripture.  But  if  by  foreign 
tbq^  mean  that  which,  after  being  idly  devised,  is  superstitiously 
defended, — which  tends  more  to  strife  than  edification, — which  is 
used  either  out  of  place,  or  with  no  benefit, — ^which  ofiends  pious  ears 
by  its  harshness,  and  leads  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  God's 
Word,  I  embrace  their  soberness  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  speak  of  God  as  reverently  as  we  are  bound  to  think  of 
him.  As  onx  own  thoughts  respecting  him  are  foolish,  so  our  own 
laaxgoage  respecting  him  is  absurd.  Still,  however,  some  medium 
muKt  be  observed.  The  unerring  standard  both  of  thinking  and 
speaking  must  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures :  by  it  all  the  thoughts 
of  our  minds,  and  the  words  of  our  mouths,  should  be  tested.  But 
in  regard  to  those  parts  of  Scripture  which,  to  our  capacities,  are 
dark  and  intricate,  what  forbids  us  to  explain  them  in  clearer  terms 
— terms,  however,  kept  in  reverent  and  faithful  subordination  to 
Scripture  truth,  used  sparingly  and  modestly,  and  not  without  occa- 
sion ?  Of  this  we  are  not  without  many  examples.  When  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Church  was  impelled,  by  the  strongest  necessity, 
to  use  the  words  Trinity  and  Person,  will  not  he  who  still  inveighs 
against  novelly  of  terms  be  deservedly  suspected  of  taking  ofience  at 
the  light  of  truth,  and  of  having  no  other  ground  for  his  invective, 
than  that  the  truth  is  made  plain  and  transparent  ? 

4.  Such  novelty  (if  novelty  it  should  be  called)  becomes  most  re- 
quinte,  when  the  truth  is  to  be  maintained  against  calumniators  who 
evade  it  by  quibbling.     Of  this,  we  of  the  present  day  have  too  much 
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experience  in  being  constantly  called  upon  to  attack  the  enemies  of 
pure  and  sound  doctrine.  These  slippery  snakes  escape  by  their  swift 
and  tortuous  windings,  if  not  strenuously  pursued,  and  when  caught, 
firmly  held.  Thus  the  early  Christians,  when  harassed  with  the  dis* 
putes  which  heresies  produced,  were  forced  to  declare  their  sentiments 
m  terms  most  scrupulously  exact  in  order  that  no  indirect  subterfuges 
might  remain  to  ungodly  men,  to  whom  ambiguity  of  expression  was 
a  kind  of  hiding-place.  Arius  confessed  that  Christ  was  GK)d,  and 
the  Son  of  Gk)d ;  because  the  passages  of  Scripture  to  this  effect  were 
too  clear  to  be  resisted,  and  then,  as  if  he  had  done  well,  pretended 
to  concur  with  others.  But,  meanwhile,  he  ceased  not  to  give  oat 
that  Christ  was  created,  and  had  a  beginning  like  other  creatures.  To 
drag  this  man  of  wiles  out  of  his  lurking-places,  the  ancient  Church 
took  a  further  step,  and  declared  that  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  tl^ 
Father,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  The  impiety  was  fiilly 
disclosed  when  the  Arians  began  to  declare  their  hatred  and  utter 
detestation  of  the  term  ofioouffh^.  Had  their  first  confession — y\z.  that 
Christ  was  God — ^been  sincere  and  from  the  heart,  they  would  not  have 
denied  that  he  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  Who  dare  charge 
those  ancient  writers  as  men  of  strife  and  contention,  for  having  de- 
bated so  warmly,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  Church  for  a  smgle 
word?  That  little  word  distinguished  between  Christians  of  pure 
faith  and  the  blasphemous  Arians.  Next  Sabellius  arose,  who  counted 
the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  almost  nonentities ; 
maintaining  that  the^  were  not  used  to  mark  out  some  distinction, 
but  that  they  were  different  attributes  of  Grod,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  When  the  matter  was  debated,  he  acknowledged  his 
belief  that  the  Father  was  Gk>d,  the  Son  God,  the  Spirit  Ot€d ;  but 
then  lie  had  the  evasion  ready,  that  he  had  said  nothing  more  than  if 
he  had  called  God  powerful,  and  just,  and  wise.  Accordingly,  he 
sang  another  note — ^viz.  that  the  Father  was  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  Father,  without  order  or  distinction.  The  worthy  doctors 
who  then  had  the  interests  of  piety  at  heart,  in  order  to  defeat  this 
man's  dishonesty,  proclaimed  that  three  subsistences  were  to  be  truly 
acknowledged  in  the  one  God.  That  they  might  protect  themselves 
against  tortuous  craftiness  by  the  simple  open  truth,  they  affirmed 
that  a  Trinity  of  Persons  subsisted  in  the  one  God,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  in  the  unity  of  God. 

5.  Where  names  have  not  been  invented  rashly,  we  must  beware 
lest  we  become  chargeable  with  arrogance  and  rashness  in  rejecting 
them.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  such  names  were  buried,  provided  all 
would  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  ono 
God,  and  yet  that  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  the  Son, 
but  that  each  has  his  peculiar  subsistence.  I  am  not  so  minutely  pre- 
cise as  to  fight  fturiously  for  mere  words.  For  I  observe,  that  the 
writers  of  the  ancient  Church,  while  they  uniformly  spoke  with  great 
reverence  on  these  matters,  neither  agreed  with  each  other,  nor  were 
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always  consistent  with  themselves.  How  strange  the  formulas  used 
hy  Councils,  and  defended  by  Hilifiry !  How  extravagant  the  view 
which  Augustine  sometimes  takes !  How  unlike  the  Greeks  are  to 
the  Latins !  But  let  one  example  of  variance  suffice.  The  Latins, 
in  translating  o/Mcuffio^,  used  consuhstantialis  (consubstantial),  inti- 
mating that  there  was  one  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
thus  using  the  word  Substance  for  Essence.  Hence  Jerome,  in  his 
Letter  to  Damascus,  says  it  is  profane  to  affirm  that  there  are  three 
Sabstances  in  Gk)d.  But  in  Hilary  you  will  find  it  said  more  than  a 
hundred  times  that  there  are  three  substances  in  Grod.  Then  how 
greatly  is  Jerome  perplexed  with  the  word  Hypostasis !  He  suspects 
some  lurking  poison,  when  it  is  said  that  there  are  three  Hypostases 
in  Gk)d.  And  he  does  not  disguise  his  belief  that  the  expression, 
though  used  in  a  pious  sense,  is  improper ;  if,  indeed,  he  was  sincere 
in  saying  this,  and  did  not  rather  designedly  endeavour,  by  an  un-> 
fbmided  calumny,  to  throw  odium  on  the  Eastern  bishops  whom  he 
hated.  He  certainly  shows  little  candour  in  asserting,  that  in  all 
heathen  schools  thda,  is  equivalent  to  Hypostasis — an  assertion  com- 
pletely refuted  by  trite  and  common  use. 

^  More  courtesy  and  moderation  is  shown  by  Augustine  (De  Trinit. 
lib.  V.  c.  8  and  9),  who,  although  he  says  that  Hypostasis  in  this 
sense  is  new  to  Latin  ears,  is  still  so  far  from  objecting  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  term  by  the  Greeks,  that  he  is  even  tolerant  of 
the  Latins,  who  had  imitated  the  Greek  phraseology.  The  purport 
of  what  Socrates  says  of  the  term,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Tripar- 
tite Histonr,  is,  that  it  had  been  improperly  applied  to  this  purpose 
by  the  unuilfuL  Hilary  (De  Trinitat.  lib.  ii.)  charges  it  upon  the 
heretics  as  a  great  crime,  that  their  misconduct  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  subject  to  the  peril  of  human  utterance,  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  reverently  confined  within  the  mind,  not  disguis- 
ing his  opinion  that  those  who  do  so,  do  what  is  unlawful,  speak 
what  is  ineffiftble,  and  pry  into  what  is  forbidden.  Shortly  after,  he 
apologises  at  great  length  for  presuming  to  introduce  new  terms. 
For,  after  put£[ig  down  the  natural  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
he  adds,  that  all  further  inquiry  transcends  the  significancy  of  words, 
the  discernment  of  sense,  and  the  apprehension  of  intellect.  And  in 
another  place  TDe  Conciliis),  he  congratulates  the  Bishops  of  France 
in  not  having  mimed  any  other  confession,  but  received,  without  al- 
teration, the  ancient  and  most  simple  confession  received  by  all 
Churches  firom  the  davs  of  the  Apostles.  Not  unlike  this  is  the 
apolo^  of  Augustine,  that  the  term  had  been  wrung  from  him  by 
necessity,  from  the  poverty  of  human  language  in  so  high  a  matter : 
not  that  the  reality  could  be  thereby  expressed,  but  that  he  might 
not  pass  on  in  silence  without  attempting  to  show  how  the  Father, 
Bern,  and  Spirit  are  three. 

llie  modnty  of  these  holy  men  should  be  an  admonition  to  us  not 
instantly  to  dq>  our  pen  in  gall,  and  sternly  denounce  those  who  may 
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be  unwilling  to  swear  to  the  terms  which  we  have  devised,  provided 
they  do  not  in  this  betray  pride,  dr  petulance,  or  unbecoming  heat^ 
but  are  willing  to  ponder  the  necessity  which  compels  us  so  to  speak, 
and  may  thus  beoome  gradually  accustomed  to  a  useful  form  of  ex- 
pression. Let  men  also  studiously  beware,  that  in  opposing  the 
Arians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sabellians  on  the  other,  and  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  deprive  both  of  any  handle  for  cavil,  they  do  not 
bring  themselves  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  disciples  of  either 
Arius  or  Sabellius.  Arius  says,  that  Christ  is  God,  and  then  mutters 
that  he  was  made,  and  had  a  beginning.  He  says,  that  he  is  one 
with  the  Father  ;  but  secretly  whispers  in  the  ears  of  his  party,  made 
one,  like  other  believers,  though  with  special  privilege.  Say,  he  is 
consuhstantial,  and  you  immediately  pluck  the  mask  from  this  chame- 
leon, though  you  add  nothing  to  Scripture.  Sabellius  says,  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  indicate  some  distinction  in  God,  Say, 
they  are  three,  and  he  will  bawl  out  that  you  are  making  three  Gods. 
Say,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  Divine  essence^  you 
will  only  express  in  one  word  what  the  Scriptures  say,  and  stop  his 
empty  prattle.  Should  any  be  so  superstitiously  precise  as  pot  to 
tolerate  these  terms,  still  do  their  worst,  they  will  not  be  able  to  deny 
that  when  one  is  spoken  of,  a  unity  of  substance  must  be  understooo, 
and  when  three  in  one  essence,  the  persons  in  this  Trinity  are  denoted. 
When  this  is  confessed  without  equivocation,  we  dwell  not  on  words. 
But  1  was  long  ago  made  aware,  and  indeed,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  those  who  contend  pertinaciously  about  words  are  tainted 
with  some  hidden  poison ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  expedient 
to  provoke  them  purposely,  than  to  court  their  favour  by  speaking 
obscurely. 

6.  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  words,  let  us  now  attend  to  the 
thing  signified.  By  person,  then,  I  mean  a  subsistence  in  the  Divine 
essence, — ^a  subsistence  which,  whUe  related  to  the  other  two,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  incommunicable  properties.  By  subsistence 
we  wish  something  else  to  be  understood  than  essence.  For  if  the 
Word  were  God  simply,  and  had  not  some  property  peculiar  to  him- 
self, John  could  not  have  said  correctly  that  he  had  always  been  with 
God.  When  he  adds  immediately  after,  that  the  Word  was  Gt)d, 
he  calls  us  back  to  the  one  essence.  But  because  he  could  not  be 
with  God  without  dwelling  in  the  Father,  hence  arises  that  subsis- 
tence, which,  though  connected  with  the  essence  by  an  indissoluble 
tie,  being  incapable  of  separation,  yet  has  a  special  mark  by  which 
it  is  distmguished  from  it.  Now,  I  say  that  each  of  the  three  sub- 
sistences while  related  to  the  others,  is  distin^ished  by  its  own  pro* 
perties.  Here  relation  is  distinctly  expressea,  because,  when  Gtod  is 
mentioned  simply  and  indefinitely,  the  name  belongs  not  less  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit  than  to  the  Father.  But  whenever  the  Father  is 
compared  with  the  Son,  tlie  peculiar  property  of  each  distinguishes 
the  one  from  the  other.    Again,  whatever  is  proper  to  each  I  affirm 
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to  be  incommunicable,  because  nothing  can  apply  or  be  transferred 
to  the  Son  which  is  atibributed  to  the  Father  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
I  have  no  objections  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Tertullian,  provided 
it  is  properly  understood,  '^  that  there  is  in  God  a  certain  arrange- 
ment or  economy,  which  makes  no  change  on  the  unity  of  essence.'' 
— Tertull.  Lib.  contra  Praxeam. 

7.  Before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thereafter,  we  shall  see 
how  they  differ  from  each  other.  Wnen  the  Word  of  God  is  set  be- 
fore UB  in  the  Scriptures,  it  were  certainly  most  absurd  to  imagine 
that  it  is  only  a  fleeting  and  evanescent  voice,  which  is  sent  out  into 
the  air,  and  comes  forth  beyond  God  himself,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  communications  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  all  the  prophecies. 
The  reference  is  rather  to  the  wisdom  ever  dwelling  with  God,  and 
by  which  all  oracles  and  prophecies  were  inspired.  For,  as  Peter 
testifies  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  the  ancient  prophets  spake  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  just  as  did  the  apostles,  and  all  who  after  them  were  ministers 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine.  But  as  Christ  was  not  yet  manifested,  we 
necessarily  understand  that  the  Word  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  ages.  But  if  that  Spirit,  whose  organs  the  prophets  were, 
belonged  to  the  Word,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  Word 
was  truly  Qod.  And  this  is  clearly  enough  shown  by  Moses  in  his 
aoconnt  of  the  creation,  where  he  places  the  Word  as  intermediate. 
For  why  does  he  distinctly  narrate  that  God,  in  creating  each  of  his 
works,  said,  Let  there  be  this — ^let  there  be  that,  unless  that  the  un- 
searchable glory  of  God  might  shine  forth  in  his  image  ?  I  know 
prattlers  would  easily  evade  this,  by  saying  that  Word  is  used  for 
order  or  command;  but  the  apostles  are  better  expositors,  when  they 
tell  us  that  the  worlds  were  created  by  the  Son,  and  that  he  sustains 
all  things  by  his  mighty  word  (Heb.  i.  2).  For  we  here  see  that 
word  is  used  for  the  nod  or  command  of  the  Son,  who  is  himself  the 
eternal  and  essential  Word  of  the  Father.  And  no  man  of  sane  mind 
can  have  any  doubt  as  to  Solomon's  meaning,  when  he  introduces 
Wisdom  as  begotten  by  God,  and  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  all  other  divine  operations  (Prov.  viii.  22).  For  it  were 
trifling  Mid  foolish  to  imagine  any  temporary  command  at  a  time 
when  God  was  pleased  to  execute  his  fixed  and  eternal  counsel,  and 
something  more  still  mysterious.  To  this  our  Saviour's  words  refer, 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work"  (John  v.  17).  In  thus 
affinning,  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  he  constantly  worked 
with  the  Father,  he  gives  a  clearer  explanation  of  what  Moses  simply 
toadied.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  God  spoke  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  left  the  Word  his  peculiar  part  in  the  work,  and  thus  made 
the  operation  common  to  ooth.  But  the  clearest  explanation  is  given 
hf  John,  when  he  states  that  the  Word  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
Ciod  and  with  God,  was,  together  with  God  the  Father,  the  maker 
of  an  ihinga    For  he  botii  attributes  a  substantial  and  permanent 
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essence  to  the  Word,  assigning  to  it  a  certain  pecnliarity,  and  distinctly 
showing  how  God  spoke  the  world  into  being.  Therefore,  as  all  re- 
velations from  heaven  are  duly  designated  by  the  title  of  the  Word 
of  God,  so  the  highest  place  must  be  assigned  to  that  substantial 
Word,  the  source  of  all  inspiration,  which,  as  being  liable  to  no  varia^ 
tion,  remains  for  ever  one  and  the  same  with  God,  and  is  Gk)d. 

8.  Here  an  outcry  is  made  by  certain  men,  who,  while  they  dare 
not  openly  deny  his  divinity,  secretly  rob  him  of  his  eternity.  For 
they  contend  that  the  Word  only  began  to  be  when  God  opened  his 
sacred  mouth  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Thus,  with  excessive 
temerity,  they  imagine  some  change  in  the  essence  of  God.  For  as 
the  names  of  God,  which  have  respect  to  external  work,  began  to  be 
ascribed  to  him  from  the  existence  of  the  work  (as  when  he  is  called 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth),  so  piety  does  not  recognise  or  admit 
any  name  which  might  indicate  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
God  himself  For  if  anything  adventitious  took  place,  the  saying  of 
James  would  cease  to  be  true,  that  "  every  good  gift,  and  every  per- 
fect gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Ughtfl, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning"  (James  L 
17).  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  intolerable  than  to  fancy  a  begin* 
ning  to  that  Word  which  was  always  God,  and  afterwards  was  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  But  they  think  they  argue  acutely,  in  main- 
taining that  Moses,  when  he  says  that  God  then  spoke  for  the  first 
time,  must  be  held  to  intimate  that  till  then  no  Word  existed  in 
him.  This  is  the  merest  trifling.  It  does  not  surely  follow,  that 
because  a  thing  begins  to  be  manifested  at  a  certain  time,  it  never 
existed  previously.  I  draw  a  very  different  conclusion.  Since  at  the 
very  moment  when  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  the  energy  of 
the  Word  was  immediately  exerted,  it  must  have  exited  long  before. 
If  any  inquire  how  long,  he  will  find  it  was  without  beginning.  No 
certain  period  of  time  is  defined,  when  he  himself  says,  "  Now,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was"  (John  xvii.  5).  Nor  is  this  omitted 
by  John :  for  before  he  descends  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  says, 
that  **  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God." 
We,  therefore,  again  conclude,  that  the  Word  was  eternally  begotten 
by  God,  and  dwelt  with  him  from  everlasting.  In  this  way,  his  true 
essence,  his  eternity,  and  divinity,  are  estabhshed. 

9.  But  though  I  am  not  now  treating  of  the  office  of  the  Mediator, 
having  deferred  it  till  the  subject  of  redemption  is  considered,  yet 
because  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  incontrovertible  to  all,  that  Christie 
that  Word  become  incarnate,  this  seems  the  most  appropriate  placd 
to  introduce  those  passages  which  assert  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
When  it  is  said  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  "  Thy  throne,  0  (Jod,  is  for 
ever  and  ever,"  the  Jews  quibble  that  the  name  Elohim  is  applied  to 
angels  and  sovereign  powers.  But  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  where  an  eternal  throne  is  set  up  for  a  creature.    For  he 
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IB  not  called  Gtod  simply,  but  also  the  eternal  Baler.  Besides,  the 
title  is  not  conferred  on  any  man,  without  some  addition,  as  when  it 
18  said  that  Moses  would  be  a  God  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  vii.  1).  Some 
read  as  if  it  were  in  the  genitive  case,  but  this  is  too  insipid.  I 
admit,  that  anything  possessed  of  singular  excellence  is  often  called 
divine,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context,  that  this  meaning  here  were 
harsh  and  forced,  and  totally  inapplicable.  But  if  their  perverseness 
still  refuses  to  yield,  surely  there  is  no  obscurity  in  Isaiah,  where 
Christ  is  introduced  both  as  Gtod,  and  as  possessed  of  supreme  power, 
one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  God,  '*  His  name  shall  be  called  the 
Mighty  Gcd,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Isa.  xi.  6). 
Here,  too,  the  Jews  object,  and  invert  the  passage  thus.  This  is  the 
name  by  which  the  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  will  call 
him ;  so  that  all  which  they  leave  to  the  Son  is,  "Prince  of  Peace."  But 
why  tihould  so  many  epithets  be  here  accumulated  on  God  the  Father, 
seeing  the  prophet's  design  is  to  present  the  Messiah  with  certain 
distinguished  properties  which  may  induce  us  to  put  our  faith  in 
him  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  wno  a  little  before 
was  called  Immanuel,  is  here  called  the  Mighty  God.  Moreover, 
there  can  be  nothing  clearer  than  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  "  This  is  the 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Bighteousness" 
(Jer.  xxiii.  6).  For  as  the  Jews  themselves  teach  that  the  other 
names  of  God  are  mere  epithets,  whereas  this,  which  they  call  the 
ine£BBible  name,  is  substantive,  and  expresses  his  essence,  we  infer, 
that  the  only  begotten  Son  is  the  eternal  God,  who  elsewhere  declares, 
"  My  {^ry  will  I  not  give  to  another"  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  An  attempt  is 
made  to  evade  this  from  the  fact,  that  this  name  is  given  by  Moses 
to  the  altar  which  he  built,  and  by  Ezekiel  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Bat  who  sees  not  that  the  altar  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  show 
that  Grod  was  the  exalter  of  Moses,  and  that  the  name  of  God  was 
applied  to  Jerusalem,  merely  to  testify  the  Divine  presence  ?  For 
thus  the  prophet  speaks,  ''  The  name  of  the  city  £rom  that  day  shall 
be,  The  Lord  is  there"  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35).  In  the  same  way,  "  Moses 
bmlt  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  JEHOVAH-nissi"  (Jehovah 
my  exaltation).  But  it  would  seem  the  point  is  still  more  keenly 
disputed  as  to  another  passage  in  Jeremian,  where  the  same  title  is 
applied  to  Jerusalem  in  these  words,  *'  In  those  days  shall  Judah  be 
saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely  ;  and  this  is  the  name  where- 
with she  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Bighteousness."  But  so  far 
is  this  passage  from  being  adverse  to  the  truth  which  we  defend,  that 
it  rather  supports  it.  The  prophet  having  formerly  declared  that 
Christ  is  the  true  Jehovah  from  whom  righteousness  flows,  now 
declares  that  the  Church  would  be  made  so  sensible  of  this  as  to  be 
able  to  glory  in  assuming  his  very  name.  In  the  former  passage, 
therefore,  the  fountain  and  cause  of  righteousness  is  set  down  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  effect  is  described. 
.:   10.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  the  Jews,  I  know  not  what  cavils 
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will  enable  them  to  evade  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Jehovah 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  Angel  (Judges  vi.  viL  xiiL 
16 — ^23,  &c.).  Tnis  angel  claims  for  himself  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
Grod.  Should  it  be  alleged  that  this  is  done  in  respect  of  the  ofiBk» 
which  he  bears,  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  solved.  No  servant 
would  rob  Qod  of  his  honour,  by  allowing  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  hinir 
self.  But  the  Angel,  by  refusing  to  eat  bread,  orders  the  sacrifice 
due  to  Jehovah  to  be  offered  to  him.  Thus  the  fact  itself  proves  that 
he  was  truly  Jehovah.  Accordingly,  Manoah  and  his  wife  infer  from 
the  sign,  that  they  had  seen  not  only  an  angel,  but  Qod.  Hence 
Manoah's  exclamation,  "  We  shall  die  ;  for  we  have  seen  the  Lord,* 
When  the  woman  replies,  "  If  Jehovah  had  wished  to  slay  us,  he 
would  not  have  received  the  sacrifice  at  our  hand,"  she  acknowledges 
that  he  who  is  previously  called  an  angel  was  certainly  Gk)d.  We 
may  add,  that  the  angel's  own  reply  removes  all  doubt,  "  Why  do  ye 
ask  my  name,  which  is  wonderful?"  Hence  the  impiety  of  Servetas 
was  the  more  detestable,  when  he  maintained  that  Gtod  was  never 
manifested  to  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs,  but  that  an  angel  was 
worshipped  in  his  stead.  The  orthodox  doctors  of  the  Church  have 
correctly  and  wisely  expounded,  that  the  Word  of  Qod  was  the 
supreme  angel,  who  then  began,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  to  per- 
form the  office  of  Mediator.  For  though  he  were  not  clothed  with 
flesh,  yet  he  descended  as  in  an  intermediate  form,  that  he  might 
have  more  familiar  access  to  the  faithful.  This  closer  intercourse 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  Angel ;  still,  however,  he  retained 
the  character  which  justly  belonged  to  him — that  of  the  God  of  inef- 
fable glory.  The  same  thing  is  intimated  by  Hosea,  who,  after  men- 
tioning the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel,  says,  "  Even  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts;  the  Lord  is  his  memorial"  (Hosea  xii.  5).  Servetua 
again  insinuates  that  God  personated  an  angel ;  as  if  the  prophet  did 
not  confirm  what  had  been  said  by  Moses,  "Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
dost  ask  after  my  name  ?"  (G^n.  xxxii.  29, 30).  And  the  confession 
of  the  holy  Patriarch  sufficiently  declares  that  he  was  not  a  created 
angel,  but  one  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Gx)dhead  dwelt,  when  he 
says,  "  I  have  seen  G^  face  to  face."  Hence  also  Paul's  statement, 
that  Christ  led  the  people  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4.  See  also 
Calvin  on  Acts  vii.  30,  and  injra,  chap,  xiv.,  s.  9).  Although  the 
time  of  humiliation  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  eternal  Word  exhibited 
a  type  of  the  office  which  he  was  to  fulfil.  Again,  if  the  first 
chapter  of  Zechariah  (ver.  9,  &c.)  and  the  second  (ver.  3,  <fec.)  be 
candidly  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angel  who  sends  the 
other  angel  is  immediately  after  declared  to  be  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  that  supreme  power  is  ascribed  to  him.  I  omit  numberless  pas- 
sages in  which  our  faith  rests  secure,  though  they  may  not  have  much 
weight  with  the  Jews.  For  when  it  is  said  in  Isaiah,  "  Lo,  this  is 
our  Qod ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this  is  the 
Lord ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his 
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ealvation"  (Isa.  xxv.  9),  even  the  blind  may  isee  that  the  God  referred 
to  is  he  who  again  rises  up  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  And 
the  emphatic  description,  twice  repeated,  precludes  the  idea  that  re- 
ference is  made  to  any  other  than  to  Christ.  Still  clearer  and  stronger 
18  the  passage  of  Malachi,  in  which  a  promise  is  made  that  the  mes- 
senger who  was  then  expected  would  come  to  his  own  temple  (MaL 
iii  1).  The  temple  certainly  was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  only, 
and  yet  the  prophet  claims  it  for  Christ.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he 
is  the  God  who  was  always  worshipped  by  the  Jews. 

11.  The  New  Testament  teems  with  innumerable  passages,  and 
onr  object  must  therefore  be,  the  selection  of  a  few,  rather  than  an 
accumulation  of  the  whole.  But  though  the  Apostles  spoke  of  him 
after  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  as  Mediator,  every  passage  which  I 
adduce  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  his  eternal  Godhead.  And  the 
first  thing  deserving  of  special  observation  is,  that  predictions  con- 
cerning the  eternal  God  are  applied  to  Christ,  as  either  already  ful- 
filled m  him,  or  to  be  fulfilled  at  some  future  period.  Isaiah 
prophesies,  that  "the  Lord  of  Hosts"  shall  be  "for  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  offence  "  (Isa.  viii.  14).  Paul  asserts 
that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Christ  (Bom.  ix.  33),  and  there- 
fore declares  that  Christ  is  that  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  like  manner,  he 
says  in  another  passage,  "  We  shall  aU  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ  For  it  is  written,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  aud  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God."  Since 
in  Isaiah  God  predicts  this  of  himself  (Isa.  xlv.  23),  and  Christ  ex- 
hibits the  reality  fiilfilled  in  himself,  it  follows  that  he  is  the  very 
God,  whose  glory  cannot  be  given  to  another.  It  is  clear  also,  that 
the  passf^  from  the  Psalms  (Fs.  Ixviii.  19)  which  he  quotes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  applicable  only  to  God,  "  When  he  as- 
cended up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive"  (Eph.  iv.  8).  Under- 
standing that  such  an  ascension  was  shadowed  forth  when  the  Lord 
exerted  his  power,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  heathen  nations, 
he  intimates  that  what  was  thus  shadowed  was  more  fully  manifested 
in  Christ.  So  John  testifies  that  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Son  which 
was  revealed  to  Isaiah  in  a  vision  (John  xii.  41 ;  Isa.  vi.  4),  though 
Isaiah  himself  expressly  says  that  what  he  saw  was  the  Majesty  of 
God.  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  qualities  which,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  applied  to  the  Son,  are  the  brightest 
attributes  of  God,  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,"  &c.,  and,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  wor- 
ship him  "  (Heb.  i.  10,  6).  And  yet  he  does  not  pervert  the  passages 
in  thus  applying  them  to  Christ,  since  Christ  alone  performed  the 
things  which  these  passages  celebrate.  It  was  he  who  arose  and 
pitied  Zion — ^he  who  claimed  for  himself  dominion  over  all  nations 
and  islands.  And  why  should  John  have  hesitated  to  ascribe  the 
Majesty  of  Qod  to  Christ,  after  saying  in  his  preface  that  the  Word 
was  God?  (John  i.  14).    Why  should  Paul  have  feared  to  place 
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Christ  on  the  judgment-seat  of  Gk)d  (2  Cor.  v.  10),  after  he  had  so 
openly  proclaiined  his  diyinity,  when  ne  said  that  he  was  Qiyd  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever  ?  And  to  show  how  consistent  he  is  in  this  respect, 
he  elsewhere  says  that  *'  Grod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh''  (1  Tim.  iii 
16).  If  he  is  Gk)d  blessed  for  ever,  he  therefore  it  is  to  whom  alone, 
as  Paul  affirms  in  another  place,  all  glory  and  honour  is  due.  Paul 
does  not  disguise  this,  but  openly  exclaims,  that  '^  being  in  the  form 
of  Gk>d,  (he)  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod,  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation"  (Phil.  iL  6).  And  lest  the  wicked  should 
clamour  and  say  that  he  was  a  kind  of  spurious  Gk)d,  John  goes  far- 
ther, and  affirms,  "  This  is  the  true  Gkxi,  and  eternal  life."  Though 
it  ought  to  be  enough  for  us  that  he  is  called  Qod,  especially  by  a 
witness  who  distinctly  testifies  that  we  have  no  more  gods  than  one, 
Paul  says,  '*  Though  thefe  be  that  are  caUed  gods,  whether  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many,  and  lords  many),  but  to  us  there  is 
but  one  Gkxi"  (1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6).  When  we  hear  from  the  same  lips 
that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  Qod  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  own  blood,  why  do  we  dream  of  any  second  Gk)d,  to  whom 
he  makes  not  the  least  allusion  ?  And  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  all  the  Rodly  entertained  the  same  view.  Thomas,  by  address- 
k^  him  aa^  iord  and  God.  certainly  professes  that  /e  was  the 
only  Grod  whom  he  had  ever  adored  (John  xx.  28). 

12.  The  divinity  of  Christ,  if  judged  by  the  works  which  are  as- 
cribed to  him  in  Scripture,  becomes  still  more  evident.  When  he 
said  of  himself,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  the 
Jews,  though  most  dull  in  regard  to  his  other  sayings,  perceived  that 
he  was  laying  claim  to  divine  power.  And,  therefore,  as  John  re- 
lates (John  V.  17),  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not 
only  broke  the  Sabbath,  but  also  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  GJod.    What,  then,  will  be  our  stupidity  if  we  do  not 

?;rceive  from  the  same  passage  that  his  divinity  is  plainly  instructed  ? 
0  govern  the  world  by  his  power  and  providence,  and  regulate  all 
things  by  an  energy  inherent  in  himself  (this  an  Apostle  ascribes  to 
him,  Heb,  1.  3),  surely  belongs  to  none  but  the  Creator.  Nor  does 
he  merely  share  the  government  of  the  world  with  the  Father,  but 
also  each  of  the  other  offices,  which  cannot  be  communicated  to  crea- 
tures. The  Lord  proclaims  by  his  prophet,  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that 
blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  Bake  "  (Isa.  xliii.  25). 
When,  in  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  Jews  thought  that 
injustice  was  done  to  Grod  when  Christ  forgave  sins,  he  not  only  as- 
serted, in  distinct  terms,  that  this  power  belonged  to  him,  but  also 
proved  it  by  a  miracle  (Matth.  ix.  6),  We  thus  see  that  he  possessed 
in  himself  not  the  ministry  of  forgiving  sins,  but  the  inherent  power 
which  the  Lord  declares  he  will  not  give  to  another.  What  I  Is  it 
not  the  province  of  Gk)d  alone  to  penetrate  and  interrogate  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  heart  ?  But  Christ  also  had  this  power,  and  there^ 
fore  we  infer  that  Christ  is  God. 
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13.  How  dearly  and  transparently  does  this  appear  in  his  miracles  ? 
I  admit  that  similar  and  equal  miracles  were  performed  by  the  pro- 
(duets  and  apostles ;  but  there  is  this  very  essential  difference,  that 
they  dispensed  the  ^fte  of  Gh)d  as  his  ministers,  whereas  he  exerted 
hia  own  inherent  might.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  used  prayer,  that  he 
might  ascribe  glory  to  the  Father,  but  we  see  that  for  the  most  part 
hiB  own  proper  power  is  displayed.  And  how  should  not  he  be  the 
true  aumor  of  miracles,  who,  of  his  own  authority,  commissions 
others  to  perform  them  ?  For  the  Evangelist  relates  that  he  gave 
power  to  the  apostles  to  cast  out  devils,  cure  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  Ac  And  they,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  performed  this 
niinistry,  showed  plainly  that  their  whole  power  wfus  derived  from 
Christ  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,"  says  Peter, 
(Acta  iii.  6),  ^'  rise  up  and  walk."  It  is  n6t  surprising,  then,  that 
Christ  app^ed  to  his  miracles  in  order  to  subdue  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  inasmuch  as  these  were  performed  by  his  own  energy,  and 
therefore  bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  his  divinity. 

Again,  if  out  of  God  there  is  no  salvation,  no  righteousness,  no 
life,  Christ,  having  aU  these  in  himself,  is  certainly  Grod.  Let  no 
one  object  that  life  or  salvation  is  transfused  into  him  by  Gk)d.  For 
it  is  said  not  that  he  received,  but  that  he  himself  is  salvation.  And 
if  there  is  none  good  but  Gk)d,  how  could  a  mere  man  be  pure,  how 
ooold  he  be,  I  say  not  good  and  just,  but  goodness  and  Justice  ? 
Then  what  shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelist,  that 
firom  the  very  beginning  of  the  creation  *'  in  him  was  life,  and  this 
life  was  the  light  of  men  ?"  Trusting  to  such  proofs,  we  can  boldly 
pat  our  hope  and  faith  in  him,  though  we  know  it  is  blasphemous 
impiety  to  confide  in  any  creature.^  "  Ye  believe  in  God,"^  says  he, 
"  believe  also  in  me"  (John  xiv,  1).  And  so  Paul  (Rom.  x.  11,  and 
XV.  12)  interprets  two  passages  of  Isaiah,  "  Whoso  believeth  in  him 
fiball  not  be  confounded"  (Isa.  xxviii.  16);  and,  "  In  that  day  there 
ahall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ; 
to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek"  (Isa.  xi.  10).  But  why  adduce  more 
passages  of  Scripture  on  this  head,  when  we  so  often  meet  with  the 
expression,  "  He  that  believeth  in  me  hath  eternal  life"? 

Again  the  prayer  of  faith  is  addressed  to  him — ^prayer,  which  spe- 
ciaUy  belongs  to  the  divine  majesty,  if  anything  so  belongs.  For  the 
prophet  Jod  says,  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall 
cau  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall  be  delivered"  (Joel  ii. 
3Si).  And  another  says,  *'  The  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  a 
strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe  "  (Prov.  xviii. 
10).  Bat  the  name  of  Christ  is  invoked  for  salvation,  and  therefore 
it  fidlowB  that  he  is  Jehovah.  Moreover,  we  have  an  example  of  in- 
Tocation  in  Stephen,  when  he  said,  '^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;" 

1  The  French  adds,  **  £t  ne  faisons  point  cela  tc'm6rairement,  mais  selon  sa  parole." 
—And  let  tti  not  do  this  rashly,  bat  in  accordance  with  his  Word. 
3  CalTin  tnnalatee  interrogatlYelj,  '*  Do  ye  belieye  in  God?" 
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and  thereafter  in  the  whole  Church,  when  Ananias  says  in  the  same 
book,  '*  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he 
hath  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem ;  and  here  he  hath  authority 
from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name"  (Acts  ix. 
13,  14).  And  to  make  it  more  clearly  understood  that  in  Christ 
dwelt  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  Apostle  declares 
that  the  only  doctrine  which  he  professed  to  the  Corinthians,  the  only 
doctrine  which  he  taught,  was  the  knowledge  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  ii.  2). 
Consider  what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  and  how  great,  that  the  name  of 
the  Son  alone  is  preached  to  us,  though  God  command  us  to  glory 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  (Jer.  ix.  24).  Who  will  dare  to 
maintain  that  he,  whom  to  know  forms  our  only  ground  of  glorying, 
is  a  mere  creature  ?  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  salutations  pre- 
fixed to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  pray  for  the  same  blessings  from  the  Son 
as  from  the  Father.  By  this  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  the  bless- 
ings which  our  heavenly  Father  bestows  come  to  us  through  his  in- 
teSssion.  but  that  by  I  partnership  in  power,  the  Son  fimeelf  la 
their  author.  This  practical  knowledge  is  doubtless  surer  and  more 
solid  than  any  idle  speculation.  For  the  pious  soul  has  the  best  view 
of  God,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  handle  him,  when  it  feels  that  it 
is  quickened,  enlightened,  saved,  justified,  and  sanctified  by  him. 

14.  In  asserting  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  the  proof  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  sources.  And  it  is  by  no  means  an  obscure  tes- 
timony which  Moses  bears  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  when  he  says 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  expanded  over  the  abyss  or  shapeless 
matter  ;  for  it  shows  not  only  that  the  beauty  which  the  world  displays 
is  maintained  by  the  invigorating  power  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  even 
before  this  beauty  existed  the  Spirit  was  at  work  cherishing  the  conr 
fused  mass.^  Again,  no  cavils  can  explain  away  the  force  of  what 
Isaiah  says,  **  And  now  the  Lord  God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me" 
(Isa.  xlviii.  16),  thus  ascribing  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
sending  the  prophets  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Calvin  in  Acts  xx.  28.) 
In  this  his  divine  majesty  is  clear. 

But,  as  I  observed,  the  best  proof  to  us  is  our  familiar  experience. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  alien  from  a  creature,  than  the  office  which 
the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him,  and  which  the  pious  actually  feel  him 
discharging, — ^his  being  diffused  over  all  space,  sustaining,  invigorat- 
ing, and  quickening  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth.  The 
mere  fact  of  his  not  being  circumscribed  by  any  limits  raises  him 
above  the  rank  of  creatures,  while  his  transfusing  vigour  into  all 
things,  breathing  into  them  being,  life,  and  motion,  is  plainly  divine. 
Agam,  if  regeneration  to  incorruptible  life  is  higher,  and  much  more 
excellent  than  any  present  quickening,  what  must  be  thought  of  him 
by  whose  energy  it  is  produced  ?  Now,  many  passages  of  Scripture 
show  that  he  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  not  by  a  borrowed,  but 

I  The  French  adds,  "ice  qu'elle  ne  fast  point  aneantie  incontinent ; " — bo  as  to  pre- 
Tent  it«  being  instantly  annihilated. 
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by  an  intrinsic  ener^ ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  is  also  the  author 
of  future  immortahty.  In  short,  all  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
Godhead  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  Son.  He 
Bearches  the  deep  things  of  Grod,  and  has  no  counsellor  among  the 
creatures ;  he  bestows  wisdom  and  the  faculty  of  speech,  though  GKkI 
declares  to  Moses  (Exod.  iv.  11)  that  this  is  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
Tinea  In  like  manner,  by  means  of  him  we  become  p£^takers  of  the 
divine  nature,  so  as  in  a  manner  to  feel  his  quickening  energy  within 
us.  Our  justification  is  his  work ;  from  him  is  power,  sanctification, 
truth,  grace,  and  every  good  thought,  since  it  is  from  the  Spirit  alone 
^hat  all  good  gifts  proceed.  Particular  attention  is  due  to  Paul's  ex- 
pression, that  though  there  are  diversities  of  ^fts,  ''  all  these  worketh 
that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit''  (1  Cor.  xii.  11),  he  being  not  only 
the  beginning  or  origin,  but  also  the  author  ;^  as  is  even  more  clearly 
expressed  immediately  after,  in  these  words,  "  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  wiU."  For  were  he  not  something  subsisting  in  God, 
will  and  arbitrary  disposal  would  never  be  ascribed  to  him.  Most 
clearly,  therefore,  does  ^aul  ascribe  divine  power  to  the  Spirit,  and 
demonstrate  that  he  dwells  hypostatically  in  Grod. 

15.  Nor  does  the  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  him,  withhold  the  name 
of  Grod.  Paul  infers  that  we  are  the  temple  of  God,  from  the  fact 
that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  vi.  19 ;  and 
2  Cor.  vL  16).  Now,  it  ought  not  to  be  slightly  overlooked,  that  all 
the  promises  which  God  ma^es  of  choosing  us  to  himself  as  a  temple, 
receive  their  only  fulfilment  by  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  us.  Surely,  as 
it  is  admirably  expressed  by  Augustine  (Ad  Maximinum,  Ep.  66), 
**  were  we  ordered  to  make  a  temple  of  wood  and  stone  to  the  Spirit, 
inasmuch  as  such  worship  is  due  to  God  alone,  it  would  be  a  clear 
proof  of  the  Spirit's  divinity ;  how  much  clearer  a  proof  in  that  we 
are  not  to  make  a  temple  to  him,  but  to  be  ourselves  that  temple." 
And  the  Apostle  says  at  one  time  that  we  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
at  another  time,  in  the  same  sense,  that  we  are  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Peter,  when  he  rebuked  Ananias  for  having  lied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  said,  that  he  had  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.  And 
when  Isaiah  had  introduced  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  speaking,  Paul  says, 
it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  that  spoke  (Acts  xxviii.  25,  26),  Nay,  words 
uniformly  said  by  the  prophets  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  are  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  Spirit  is  the  true  Jehovah,  who  dictated  the 
prophecies.  Again,  when  God  complains  that  he  was  provoked  to 
anger  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  people,  in  place  of  Him,  Isaiah  says 
that  his  Holy  Spirit  was  grieved  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10).  Lastly,  while  blas- 
phemy against  the  Spirit  is  not  forgiven,  either  in  the  present  life  or 
that  which  is  to  come,  whereas  he  who  has  blasphemed  against  the 

1  The  Freneh  adds,  "  Sainct  Paul  n'eust  jamais  ainsi  parl6,  s'il  n'eust  cognu  la  Traie 
DiTinitS  da  Sainct  Esprit." — St  Paul  would  never  have  so  spoken,  if  he  had  not  known 
the  dmnity  of  the  Holj  Spirit 
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Son  may  obtain  pardon,  that  majesty  must  certainly  be  divine  which 
it  is  an  inexpiable  crime  to  offend  or  impair.  I  designedly  omit 
several  passages  which  the  ancient  fathers  adduced.  They  thought 
it  plausible  to  quote  from  David,  "By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Spirit)  of  his 
mouth"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6),  in  order  to  prove  that  the  world  was  not  less  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  of  the  Son.  But  seeing  it  is  usual  in 
the  Psalms  to  repeat  the  same  thing  twice,  and  in  Isaiah  the  spirit 
(breath)  of  the  mouth  is  equivalent  to  word^  that  proof  was  weak ; 
and,  accordingly,  my  wish  has  been  to  advert  briefly  to  those  proofs 
on  which  pious  minds  may  securely  rest. 

16.  But  as  God  has  manifested  himself  more  clearly  by  the  advent 
of  Christ,  so  he  has  made  himself  more  familiarly  known  in  three  per- 
sons. Of  many  proofs  let  this  one  suffice.  Paul  connects  together 
these  three,  God,  Faith,  and  Baptism,  and  reasons  from  the  one  to 
the  other — ^viz.  because  there  is  one  faith,  he  infers  that  there  is  one 
God ;  and  because  there  is  one  baptism,  he  infers  that  there  is  one 
faith.  Therefore,  if  by  baptism  we  are  initiated  into  the  faith  and 
worship  of  one  God,  we  must  of  necessity  believe  that  he  into  whose 
name  we  are  baptised  is  the  true  God.  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  our  Saviour  wished  to  testify,  by  a  solemn  rehearsal,  that  the 
perfect  light  of  faith  is  now  exhibited,  when  he  said,  "  (Jo  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Matth.  xxviii.  19),  since  this  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  one  God,  who  has  been 
fully  manifested  m  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  Hence  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  three  persons,  in  whom  alone  God  is  known, 
subsist  in  the  Divine  essence.  And  since  faith  certainly  ought  not  to 
look  hither  and  thither,  or  run  up  and  down  after  various  objects,  but 
to  look,  refer,  and  cleave  to  God  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  were  tiiere 
various  kinds  of  faith,  there  behoved  also  to  be  various  gods.  Then, 
as  the  baptism  of  faith  is  a  sacrament,  its  unity  assures  us  of  the  unity 
of  God.  Hence,  also,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  lawful  only  to  be  baptised 
into  one  God,  because  we  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  him  in  whose 
name  we  are  baptised.  What,  tnen,  is  our  Saviour's  meaning  in 
commanding  baptism  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Fatner, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  not  that  we  are  to  believe 
with  one  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  ^  But  is  this  anything  else  than  to  declare  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one  God  ?  Wherefore,  since  it  must  be  held  cer^ 
tain  that  there  is  one  God,  not  more  than  one,  we  conclude  that  the 
Word  and  Spirit  are  of  the  ver}^  essence  of  God.  Nothing  could  be 
more  stupid  than  the  trifling  of  the  Arians,  who,  while  acknowledging 
the  divinity  of  the  Son,  denied  his  divine  essence.  Equallv  extrava- 
gant were  the  ravings  of  the  Macedonians,  who  insisted  that  by  the 

I  The  French  entirelj  omits  the  three  preTious  sentences,  beginning,  "  Then,  as,"  &o. 
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Spirit  were  only  meant  the  gifts  of  grace  poured  out  upon  men.  For 
88  wisdom,  understanding,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  proceed  from  the  Spirit,  so  he  is  the  one  Spirit  of  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, fortitude,  and  piety.  He  is  not  divided  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  gifts,  but,  as  the  Apostle  assures  us  (1  Cor.  xii  11), 
however  they  be  divided,  he  remains  one  and  the  same. 

17.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  demonstrate  that  there  is 
some  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Word,  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  mystery  reminds  us  of  the  great 
reverence  and  soberness  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  discussing  it. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  words 

of  Gregory  Nanzianzen :  "*Ou  ^&dvca  ro  h  vofi<fai,  xai  rcTg  r^tgi  rrt»/Xd/M- 
mfutr  ou  f&dyea  rd  r^ia  3/fXf7ir  xai  eig  rh  iv  ava^s^6fia^'  (Greg.  Nanzian.  in 

Serm.  de  Sacro  Baptis.).  "  I  cannot  think  of  the  unity  without  being 
irradiated  by  the  Trinity :  I  cannot  distinguish  between  the  Trinity 
without  being  carried  up  to  the  unity."  ^  Therefore,  let  us  beware 
of  imagining  such  a  Trinity  of  persons  as  will  distract  our  thoughts, 
instead  of  bringing  them  instantly  back  to  the  unity.  The  words, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  certainly  indicate  a  real  distinction,  not 
allowing  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  merely  epithets  by  which  God  is 
variously  designated  from  his  works.  Still  they  indicate  distinction 
only,  not  division.  The  passages  we  have  already  quoted  show  that 
the  Son  has  a  distinct  subsistence  from  the  Father,  because  the  Word 
could  not  have  been  with  God  unless  he  were  distinct  from  the 
Father ;  nor  but  for  this  could  he  have  had  his  glory  with  the  Father, 
In  like  manner,  Christ  distinguishes  the  Father  from  himself,  when 
he  says  that  there  is  another  who  bears  witness  of  him  (John  v.  32 ; 
viiL  16).  To  the  same  effect  is  it  elsewhere  said,  that  the  Father 
made  all  things  by  the  Word.  This  could  not  be,  if  he  were  not  in 
some  respect  oistinct  from  him.  Besides,  it  was  not  the  Father  that 
descend^  to  the  earth,  but  he  who  came  forth  from  the  Father ;  nor 
was  it  the  Father  that  died  and  rose  again,  but  he  whom  the  Father 
had  Sent.  This  distinction  did  not  take  its  beginning  at  the  incar- 
nation :  for  it  is  clear  that  the  only  begotten  Son  previously  existed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (John  i.  18).  For  who  will  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  Son  entered  his  Father's  bosom  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
came  down  from  heaven  to  assume  human  nature  ?  Therefore,  he 
was  previously  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  had  his  glory  with  the 
Father.  Chnst  intimates  the  distinction  between  the  Holv  Spirit 
and  the  Father,  when  he  says  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  and  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  himself,  when  he  speaks  of 
him  as  another,  as  he  does  when  he  declares  that  he  will  send  another 


I  Bernard,  De  Gonrnder.  lib.  t.  "  Cum  dico  nnum,  non  me  trinitatiB  tnrbat  numems, 
<IQi  enentiam  non  multiplicat,  non  yariat,  nee  partitar.  Rursum,  quum,  dico  tria,  non 
me  argoit  intnitoB  unitatia,  quia  ilia  qusecunque  tria,  seu  illos  tree,  nee  in  conf  usionem 
eoglti  BM  in  aingiilaritatem  redigit" — See  also  Bernard,  Serm.  71,  in  Cantica. 
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Comforter ;  and  in  many  other  passages  besides  (John  xiv.  6 ;  xt. 
26 ;  xiv.  16). 

18.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  expedient  to  borrow  analogies  from 
human  affairs  to  express  the  nature  of  this  distinction.  The  ancient 
fathers  sometimes  do  so,  but  they  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  what 
they  bring  forward  as  analogous  is  very  widely  different.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  have  a  great  dread  of  anything  like  presumption  here, 
lest  some  rash  saying  may  furnish  an  occasion  of  calumny  to  the 
malicious,  or  of  delusion  to  the  unlearned.  It  were  unbecoming^ 
however,  to  say  nothing  of  a  distinction  which  we  observe  that  the 
Scriptures  have  pointed  out.  This  distinction  is,  that  to  the  Father 
is  attributed  the  beginning  of  action,  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
things;  to  the  Son,  wisdom,  counsel,  and  arrangement  in  action, 
while  the  energy  and  efficacy  of  action  is  assigned  to  the  Spirit. 
Moreover,  though  the  eternity  of  the  Father  is  also  the  eternity  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  since  God  never  could  be  without  his  own  wisdom 
and  energy ;  and  though  in  eternity  there  can  be  no  room  for  first  or 
last,  still  the  distinction  of  order  is  not  unmeaning  or  superfluous, 
the  Father  being  considered  first,  next  the  Son  from  him,  and  then 
the  Spirit  from  both.  For  the  mind  of  every  man  naturally  inclines 
to  consider,  first,  God,  secondly,  the  wisdom  emerging  from  him,  and, 
lastly,  the  energy  by  which  he  executes  the  purposes  of  his  counseL 
For  this  reason,  the  Son  is  said  to  be  of  the  Father  only ;  the  Spirit 
of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  is  done  in  many  passages, 
but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
where  the  same  Spirit  is  called  indiscriminately  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead.  And  not 
improperly.  For  Peter  also  testifies  (1  Pet.  i.  21),  that  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  inspired  the  prophets,  though  the  Scriptures 
so  often  say  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Grod  the  Father. 

19.  Moreover,  this  distinction  is  so  far  from  interfering  with  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  God,  that  the  Son  may  thereby  be  proved  to  be 
one  God  with  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  he  constitutes  one  Spirit 
with  him,  and  that  the  Spirit  is  not  different  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  each  hypostasis  the  whole  nature  is  understood,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  each  has  his  own  peculiar  subsistence.  The 
whole  Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  whole  Son  in  the  Father,  as  the 
Son  himself  also  declares  (John  xiv.  10),  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me ; "  nor  do  ecclesiastical  writers  admit  that  the  one 
is  separated  from  the  other  by  any  difference  of  essence.  "  By  those 
names  which  denote  distinction,"  says  Augustine,  ''  is  meant  the  rela- 
tion which  they  mutually  bear  to  each  other,  not  the  very  substance 
by  which  they  are  one."  In  this  way,  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers, 
which  might  sometimes  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  are 
to  be  reconciled.  At  one  time  they  teach  that  the  Father  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Son,  at  another  they  assert  that  the  Son  has  both  di- 
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vinity  and  essence  from  himself,  and  therefore  is  one  beginning  with 
the  Father.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  is  well  and  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Angustine,  when  he  says/  "  Christ,  as  to  himself,  is  called 
God,  as  to  the  Father  he  is  called  Son."  And  again,  "  The  Father, 
as  to  himself,  is  called  God,  as  to  the  Son  he  is  called  Father.  He 
who,  as  to  the  Son,  is  called  Father,  is  not  Son ;  and  he  who,  as  to 
himself,  is  called  Father,  and  he  who,  as  to  himself,  is  called  Son,  is 
the  same  God."  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  Son  simply,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Father,  we  truly  and  properly  affirm  that  he  is 
of  himself,  and,  accordingly,  call  him  the  only  beginning ;  but  when 
we  denote  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  Father,  we  correctly 
make  the  Father  the  beginning  of  the  Son.  Augustine's  fifth  boob 
on  the  Trinity  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  this  subject. 
But  it  is  far  safer  to  rest  contented  with  the  relation  as  taught  by 
him  than  get  bewildered  in  vain  speculation  by  subtle  prying  into  a 
sublime  mystery. 

20.  Let  those,  then,  who  love  soberness,  and  are  contented  with 
the  measure  of  faith,  briefly  receive  what  is  useful  to  be  known.  It 
is  as  follows :  When  we  profess  to  believe  in  one  G^,  by  the  name 
Qod  is  understood  the  one  simple  essence,  comprehending  three  per- 
sons or  hypostases;  and,  accordingly,  whenever  the  name  of  God  is 
used  indefinitely,  the  Son  and  Spirit,  not  less  than  the  Father,  is 
meant.  But  when  the  Son  is  joined  with  the  Father,  relation  comes 
into  view,  and  so  we  distinguish  between  the  Persons.  But  as  the 
Personal  subsistences  carry  an  order  with  them,  the  principle  and 
origin  being  in  the  Father,  whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  Father 
ana  Son,  or  of  the  Father  and  Spirit  together,  the  name  of  God  is 
specially  given  to  the  Father.  In  this  way  the  unity  of  essence  is 
retained,  and  respect  is  had  to  the  order,  which,  however,  derogates 
in  no  respect  from  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  And  surely 
since  we  nave  already  seen  how  the  apostles  declare  the  Son  of  God 
to  have  been  He  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  declared  to  be  Jeho- 
vah, we  must  always  arrive  at  an  unity  of  essence.  We,  therefore, 
hold  it  detestable  blasphemy  to  call  the  Son  a  difierent  God  from  the 
Father,  because  the  simple  name  Gt>d  admits  not  of  relation,  nor  can 
Grod,  considered  in  himself,  be  said  to  be  this  or  that.  Then,  that 
the  name  Jehovah,  taken  indefinitely,  may  be  applied  to  Christ,  is 
clear  frcm  the  words  of  Paul,  "For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice.*  After  giving  the  answer,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee," 
he  subjoins,  "that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me"  (2  Cor. 
ziL  8,  9).  For  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Lord  (Kvom)  is  there 
mit  for  Jehovah,  and,  therefore,  to  restrict  it  to  the  person  of  the 
Mediator,  were  puerile  and  frivolous,  the  words  being  used  absolutely, 
and  not  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  Father  and  the  Son,    And 

1  August  HomiL  De  Temp.  8S,  De  Trinitate.  See  also  Ad  Pascentium  Epist.  174; 
OpSUL  fie  IMnlt.  lib.  Tii ;  laem,  lib.  iii.  Dialog. ;  Aug.  in  Psal.  ciz. ;  et  Tract,  in  Joann. 
»:iacm,iiiFM.lzTiiL 
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we  know  that,  in  accordance  with  the  received  usage  of  the  Greeks, 
the  apostles  unifonnly  substitute  the  word  Kvohi  for  Jehovah.  Not 
to  go  far  for  an  example,  Paul  besought  the  Lord  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Peter  quotes  the  passage  of  Joel,  "  Whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  ot  the  Lord  shall  be  saved"  (Acts  ii.  21 ;  Joel  ii.  28)« 
Where  this  name  is  specially  applied  to  the  Son,  there  is  a  different 
ground  for  it,  as  will  be  seen  in  its  own  place ;  at  present  it  is  suffici- 
ent to  remember  that  Paul,  after  praying  to  Qod  absolutely,  immedi- 
ately subjoins  the  name  of  Christ.  Thus,  too,  the  Spirit  is  called  God 
absolutely  by  Christ  himself.  For  nothing  prevents  us  from  holding 
that  he  is  the  entire  spiritual  essence  of  God,  in  which  are  compre- 
hended Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  This  is  plain  from  Scripture.  For  as 
Gt)d  is  there  called  a  Spirit,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a 
hypostasis  of  the  whole  essence,  is  said  to  be  both  of  Grod  and  from  God. 
21.  But  since  Satan,  in  order  to  pluck  up  our  faith  by  the  roots, 
has  always  provoked  fierce  disputes,  partly  concerning  the  divine  es- 
sence of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  par^y  concerning  the  distinction  of 
persons  ;  since  in  almost  every  age  he  has  stirred  up  impious  spirits 
to  vex  the  orthodox  doctors  on  this  head,  and  is  attempting  in  the 
present  day  to  kindle  a  new  flame  out  of  the  old  embers,  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  dispose  of  some  of  these  perverse  dreams.  Hitherto 
our  chief  object  has  been  to  stretch  out  our  hand  for  the  guidance  of 
such  as  are  disposed  to  learn,  not  to  war  with  the  stubborn  and  con- 
tentious ;  but  now  the  truth  which  was  calmly  demonstrated  must 
be  vindicated  from  the  calumnies  of  the  ungodly.  Still,  however,  it 
will  be  our  principaL  study  to  provide  a  sure  footing  for  those  whose 
ears  are  open  to  the  word  of  God.  Here,  if  anywhere,  in  considering 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  Scripture,  we  should  speculate  soberly  and 
with  great  moderation,  cautiously  guarding  against  allowing  either 
our  mind  or  our  tongue  to  go  a  step  beyond  the  confines  of  God's 
word.  For  how  can  the  human  mind,  which  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  of  what  the  body  of  the  sun  consists,  though  it  is  daily 

{)resented  to  the  eye,  bring  down  the  boundless  essence  of  Grod  to  its 
ittle  measure  ?  Nay,  how  can  it,  under  its  own  guidance,  penetrate 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  God  while  unable  to  understand 
its  own  ?  Wherefore,  let  us  willingly  leave  to  God  the  knowledge 
of  himself.  In  the  words  of  Hilary  (De  Trinit.  lib.  i.),  "He  alone 
is  a  fit  witness  to  himself  who  is  known  only  by  himself."  This  know- 
ledge, then,  if  we  would  leave  to  Grod,  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  he 
has  made  himself  known,  and  in  our  inquiries  make  application  to  no 
other  quarter  than  his  word.  On  this  subject  we  have  five  homilies 
of  Chrysostom  against  the  Anomoei  (De  Incomprehensit.  Dei  Natura), 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  check  the  presumption  of 
the  Sophists,  and  curb  their  garrulity.  They  showed  no  more  modesty 
here  than  they  are  wont  to  do  in  everything  else.  The  very  unhappy 
results  of  their  temerity  should  be  a  warning  to  us  to  bring  more 
docility  than  acumen  to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  never  to  at- 
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tempt  to  search  after  Grod  anywhere  but  in  his  sacred  word,  and  never 
to  speak  or  think  of  him  farther  than  we  have  it  for  our  guide.  But 
if  tne  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  subsisting  in  the  one 
Ghxlhead  (certainly  a  subject  of  great  difficulty),  gives  more  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  some  intellects  than  is  meet,  let  us  remember  that 
the  human  mind  enters  a  labvrinth  whenever  it  indulges  its  curiosity, 
and  thus  submit  to  be  guided  by  the  divine  oracles,  how  much  soever 
the  mystery  may  be  beyond  our  reach. 

22.  It  were  tedious,  and  to  no  purpose  toilsome,  to  form  a  catalogue  ;■: 
of  the  errors  by  which,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  doctrine,  the  purity 
of  the  iaith  has  been  assailed.  The  greater  part  of  heretics  have  with 
their  gross  deliriums  made  a  general  attack  on  the  glory  of  Grod, 
deeming  it  enough  if  they  could  disturb  and  shake  the  unwary.  From 
a  few  individuals  numerous  sects  have  sprung  up,  some  of  them  rend- 
ing the  divine  essence,  and  others  confounding  the  distinction  of 
persona  But  if  we  hold,  what  has  already  been  demonstrated  from 
Scripture,  that  the  essence  of  the  one  God,  pertaining  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  is  simple  and  indivisible,  and  again,  that  the  Father 
differs  in  some  special  property  from  the  Son,  and  the  Son  from  the 
Spirit,  the  door  will  be  shut  against  Arius  and  Sabellius,  as  well  as 
ihe  other  ancient  authors  of  error.  But  as  in  our  day  have  arisen 
certain  frantic  men,  such  as  Servetus  and  others,  who,  by  new  devices, 
have  thrown  everything  into  confusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly 
to  discuss  their  fsdlacies. 

The  name  of  Trinity  was  so  much  disliked,  nay,  detested,  by  Ser- 
vetus, that  he  charged  all  whom  he  called  Trinitarians  with  being 
Atheists.  I  say  nothing  of  the  insulting  terms  in  which  he  thought 
proper  to  make  his  charges.  The  sum  of  his  speculations  was,  that 
a  threefold  Deity  is  introduced  wherever  three  Persons  are  said  to 
exist  in  his  essence,  and  that  this  Triad  was  imaginary,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  have  it  that  the  Persons  are  certain  external  ideas  which  do 
not  truly  subsist  in  the  Divine  essence,  but  only  figure  G^  to  us 
under  tms  or  that  form :  that  at  first,  indeed,  there  was  no  distinction 
in  Grod,  because  originally  the  Word  was  the  same  as  the  Spirit,  but 
ever  since  Christ  came  forth  Grod  of  God,  another  Spirit,  also  a  Grod, 
had  proceeded  from  him.  But  although  he  sometimes  cloaks  his 
absurdities  in  allegory,  as  when  he  says  that  the  eternal  Word  of  God 
WES  the  Spirit  of  Christ  with  God,  and  the  reflection  of  the  idea, 
likewise  tnat  the  Spirit  was  a  shadow  of  Deity,  he  at  last  reduces 
the  divinity  of  both  to  nothing  ;  maintaining  that,  according  to  the 
mode  of  distribution,  there  is  a  part  of  God  as  well  in  the  Son  as  in 
the  Spirit,  just  as  the  same  spirit  substantially  is  a  portion  of  God  in 
us,  and  also  in  wood  and  stone.  His  absurd  babbling  concerning  the 
person  of  the  Mediator  will  be  seen  in  its  own  place.  ^ 

I  Set  CUTiiLDetasio  Orthodox.  Fid.  S.  Trinit.  Ady.  Prod.  Error.  M.  Serreti 
VOL.  I.  I 
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The  monstrous  fiction  that  a  person  is  nothing  else  than  a  visible 
appearance  of  the  glory  of  God,  needs  not  a  long  refutation.  For 
¥^en  John  declares  that  before  the  world  was  created  the  Logos 
was  Grod  rjohn  i.  1),  he  shows  that  he  was  something  very  different 
from  an  iaea.  But  if  even  then,  and  from  the  remotest  eternity,  that 
Logos,  who  was  God,  was  with  the  Father,  and  had  his  own  (Ustinct 
and  peculiar  glory  with  the  Father  (John  xviL  5),  he  certainly  could 
not  be  an  external  or  figurative  splendour,  but  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  hypostasis  which  dwelt  mherently  in  God  himself.  But  al- 
though there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Spirit  antecedent  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  he  is  not  there  introduced  as  a  shadow,  but  as 
the  essential  power  of  God,  where  Moses  relates  that  the  shapeless 
mass  was  upborne  by  him  (Gen.  i.  2).  It  is  obvious  that  the  eternal 
Spirit  always  existed  in  God,  seeing  he  cherished  and  sustained  the 
confused  materials  of  heaven  and  earth  before  they  possessed  order  or 
beauty.  Assuredly  he  could  not  then  be  an  image  or  representation 
of  God,  as  Servetus  dreams.  But  he  is  elsewhere  forced  to  make  a 
more  open  disclosure  of  his  impiety  when  he  says,  that  God  by  his 
eternal  reason  decreeing  a  Son  to  himself,  in  this  way  assumed  a 
visible  appearance.  For  if  this  be  true,  no  other  Divinity  is  left  to 
Christ  than  is  implied  in  his  having  been  ordained  a  Son  by  God's 
eternal  decree.  Moreover,  those  phantoms  which  Servetus  substitutes 
for  the  hypostases  he  so  transforms  as  to  make  new  changes  in  God. 
But  the  most  execrable  heresy  of  all  is  his  confounding  both  the  Son 
and  Spirit  promiscuously  with  all  the  creatures.  For  he  distinctly 
asserts,  that  there  are  parts  and  partitions  in  the  essence  of  God,  and 
that  every  such  portion  is  God.  This  he  does  especially  when  he  says, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  are  co-eternal  and  consubstantial  with 
Gk)d,  although  he  elsewhere  assigns  a  substantial  divinity,  not  only 
to  the  soul  of  man,  but  to  all  created  things. 

23.  This  pool  has  bred  another  monster  not  unlike  the  former.  For 
certain  restless  spirits,  unwilling  to  share  the  disgrace  and  obloquy  of 
the  impiety  of  Servetus,  have  confessed  that  there  were  indeed  three 
Persons,  but  added,  as  a  reason,  that  the  Father,  who  alone  is  truly  and 
properly  God,  transfused  his  Divinity  into  the  Son  and  Spiiit  when  he 
formed  them.  Nor  do  they  refrain  from  expressing  themselves  in  such 
shocking  terms  as  these :  that  the  Father  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Son  and  Spirit  by  this ;  that  he  is  the  only  esaerUiaior. 
Their  first  pretext  for  this  is,  that  Christ  is  uniformly  called  the  Son 
of  Gtod.  From  this  they  infer  that  there  is  no  proper  God  but  the 
Father.  But  they  forget  that,  although  the  name  of  God  is  common 
also  to  the  Son,  yet  it  is  sometimes,  by  way  of  excellence,  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  as  being  the  source  and  principle  of  Divinity ;  and  this 
is  done  in  order  to  mark  the  simple  unity  of  essence.  They  object, 
that  if  the  Son  is  truly  (Jod,  he  must  be  deemed  the  Son  of  a  person : 
which  is  absurd.  I  answer,  that  both  are  true ;  namely,  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  because  he  is  the  Word,  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
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all  ages  (for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  Person  of  the  Mediator)  ; 
and  yet,  that  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  regard  mast  be  had  to 
the  Person,  so  that  the  name  Grod  may  not  be  understood  in  its 
afafiolute  sense,  but  as  equivalent  to  Father.  For  if  we  hold  that 
there  is  no  other  God  than  the  Father,  this  rank  is  clearly  denied  to 
the  Son. 

In  every  case  where  the  Godhead  is  mentioned,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  admit  that  there  is  an  antithesis  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  if  to  the  former  only  the  name  of  Gtni  could  competently  be 
applied.  For  assuredly,  the  Gtod  who  appeared  to  Isaiah  was  the 
one  true  God,  and  yet  John  declares  that  he  was  Christ  (Isa.  vi. ; 
John  ziL  41).  He  who  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  that  he 
was  to  be  "  for  a  stone  of  stumbling"  to  the  Jews,  was  the  one  God ; 
and  yet  Paul  declares  that  he  was  Christ  (Isa.  viii.  14  ;  Bom.  ix.  33). 
He  who  proclaims  by  Isaiah,  "  Onto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,"  is  the 
one  €rod ;  yet  Paul  asain  explains  that  he  is  Christ  (Isa.  xlv.  23 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  11).  To  mis  we  may  add  the  passages  quoted  by  an 
Apofitle,  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;"  "  Let 
alt  the  angels  of  (Jod  worship  him"  (Heb.  i.  10 ;  x.  6 ;  Ps.  ciL  26  ; 
xcvii.  7).  All  these  apply  to  the  one  God ;  and  yet  the  Apostle  con- 
tends that  they  are  the  proper  attributes  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  cavil,  that  what  properly  applies  to  God  is  transferred  to 
Christ,  because  he  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory.  Since  the  name  of 
Jdiovah  is  everywhere  applied  to  Christ,  it  follows  that,  in  regard  to 
Deity,  he  is  of  himself.  For  if  he  is  Jehovah,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  is  the  same  God  who  elsewhere  proclaims  by  Isaiah,  '*  I  am 
ibe  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God"  (Isa. 
xKv.  6).  We  would  also  do  well  to  ponder  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
*^  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens"  (Jer.  x. 
11)  ;  whence  it  follows  conversely,  that  He  whose  divinity  Isaiah 
repeatedly  proves  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  none  other  than 
the  Son  of  God.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Creator,  who  gives 
to  all,  should  not  be  of  himself,  but  should  borrow  his  essence  from 
another?  Whosoever  says  that  the  Son  was  essentiated  by  the 
Father/  denies  his  self-existence.  Against  this,  however,  the  Holy 
Spirit  protests,  when  he  calls  him  Jehovah.  On  the  supposition, 
then,  that  the  whole  essence  is  in  the  Father  only,  the  essence  oecomes 
divisible,  or  is  denied  to  the  Son,  who,  being  thus  robbed  of  his 
essence,  will  be  only  a  titular  God.  If  we  are  to  believe  these  triflers, 
divine  essence  belongs  to  the  Father  only,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
fldle  God,  and  essentiaior  of  the  Son.  In  this  way,  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  will  be  something  abstracted  ^  from  the  essence  of  God,  or  the 
derivation  of  a  part  from  the  whole.    On  the  same  principle  it  must 

1  The  French  edds,  "  puisque  tela  abuseurs  forgent  des  noma  contre  nature ; " — 
f»  theie  perreiten  forge  names  against  nature, 
s  The  ¥t%dA  is,  "  tire  comme  par  un  alamblo ;  "-—extracted  as  by  an  alembic 
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also  be  conceded,  that  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  Father  only.  For  if 
the  derivation  is  from  the  primary  essence  which  is  proper  to  none 
but  the  Father,  the  Spirit  cannot  justly  be  deemed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Soil  This  view,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  raul,  when 
he  makes  the  Spirit  common  both  to  Christ  and  the  Father.  More- 
over, if  the  Person  of  the  Father  is  expunged  from  the  Trinity,  in 
what  will  he  differ  from  the  Son  and  Spirit,  except  in  being  the  only, 
God  ?  They  confess  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  he  differs  from  the 
Father.  If  he  differs,  there  must  be  some  mark  of  distinction  between 
them.  Those  who  place  it  in  the  essence,  manifestly  reduce  the  true 
divinity  of  Christ  to  nothing,  since  divinity  cannot  exist  without 
essence,  and  indeed  without  entire  essence.^  The  Father  certainly 
cannot  differ  from  the  Son,  unless  he  have  something  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  not  common  to  him  with  the  Son.  What,  then,  do 
these  men  show  as  the  mark  of  distinction  ?  If  it  is  in  the  essence, 
let  them  tell  whether  or  not  he  communicated  essence  to  the  Son. 
This  he  could  not  do  in  part  merely,  for  it  were  impious  to  think  of  a 
divided  God.  And  besides,  on  this  supposition,  there  would  be  a 
rending  of  the  Divine  essence.  The  whole  entire  essence  must  there- 
fore be  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  if  so,  in  respect  of 
essence  there  is  no  distinction  between  them.  If  they  reply  that  the 
Father,  while  essentiating,  still  remains  the  only  God,  bemg  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  essence,  then  Christ  will  be  a  figurative  God,  one  in 
name  or  semblance  only,  and  not  in  reality,  because  no  property  can 
be  more  peculiar  to  God  than  essence,  according  to  the  words,  "  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you"  (Ex.  iii.  4). 

24.  The  assumption,  that  whenever  God  is  mentioned  absolutely, 
the  Father  only  is  meant,  may  be  proved  erroneous  by  many  passages. 
Even  in  those  which  they  quote  in  support  of  their  views  they  betray 
a  lamentable  inconsistency,  because  the  name  of  Son  occurs  there  by 
way  of  contrast,  showing  that  the  other  name  Gk)d  is  used  rela- 
tively, and  in  that  W0,y  confined  to  the  person  of  the  Father.  Their 
objection  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  word.  Were  not  the  Father 
alone  the  true  God,  he  would,  say  they,  be  his  own  Father.  But 
there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  name  of  God  being  specially  applied, 
in  respect  of  order  and  degree,  to  him  who  not  only  of  himseli  begat 
his  own  wisdom,  but  is  the  Gk)d  of  the  Mediator,  as  I  will  more  fully 
show  in  its  own  place.  For  ever  since  Christ  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  only  because  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds  he  was  the  Eternal  Word,  but  because  he 
undertook  the  person  and  office  of  the  Mediator  that  he  might  unite 
us  to  GkxL  Seeing  they  are  so  bold  in  excluding  the  Son  from  the 
honour  of  God,  I  would  fain  know  whether,  when  he  declares  that 
there  is  "  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God,"  he  deprives  himself  of 

1  See  Bernard,  Serm.  80,  super  Cantica.,  on  the  heresy  of  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Poic- 
tiers. 
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goodness.  I  speak  not  of  his  human  nature,  lest  perhaps  they  should 
object,  that  whatever  goodness  was  in  it  was  derived  by  gratuitous 
gift :  I  ask  whether  the  Eternal  Word  of  Grod  is  good,  yes  or  no  ?  If 
they  say  no,  their  impiety  is  manifest ;  if  yes,  they  refute  themselves. 
Christ's  seeming  at  the  first  glance  to  disclaim  the  name  of  good 
(Matth.  xix.  17),  rather  confirms  our  view.  Goodness  being  the 
special  property  of  Grod  alone,  and  yet  being  at  the  time  applied  to 
Imn  in  the  ordinary  way  of  salutation,  his  rejection  of  false  honour 
intimates  that  the  goodness  in  which  he  excels  is  Divine.  Again,  I 
ask  whether,  when  Paul  affirms  that  GJod  alone  is  "immortal,"  "wise, 
and  true"  (1  Tim.  L  17),  he  reduces  Christ  to  the  rank  of  beings 
mortal,  foolish,  and  false.  Is  not  he  immortal,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  life  so  as  to  bestow  immortality  on  angels  ?  Is  not  he  wise 
who  is  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  ?  Is  not  he  true  who  is  truth 
itself? 

I  ask,  moreover,  whether  they  think  Christ  should  be  worshipped. 
If  he  claims  justly,  that  every  knee  shall  bow  to  him,  it  follows  that 
he  is  the  God  who,  in  the  law,  forbade  worship  to  be  offered  to  any 
but  himself  K  they  insist  on  applying  to  the  Father  only  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  "  I  am,  and  besides  me  there  is  none  else"  (Isa.  xliv.  6), 
I  torn  the  passage  against  themselves,  since  we  see  that  every  pro- 
perty of  God  is  attributed  to  Christ.^  There  is  no  room  for  the  cavil 
that  Christ  was  exalted  in  the  flesh  in  which  he  humbled  himself, 
and  in  respect  of  which  all  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  For  although  the  majesty  of  King  and  Judge  extends  to  the 
whole  person  of  the  Mediator,  yet  had  he  not  been  God  manifested  in 
the  fleshy  he  could  not  have  been  exalted  to  such  a  height  without 
coming  into  collision  with  God.  And  the  dispute  is  admirably  set- 
tled by  Paul,  when  he  declares  that  he  was  equal  with  God  before  he 
humbled  himself,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  6,  7). 
Moreover,  how  could  such  equality  exist,  if  he  were  not  that  God 
whose  name  is  Jah  and  Jehovah,  who  rides  upon  the  cherubim,  is 
King  of  all  the  earth,  and  King  of  ages  ?  Let  them  clamour  as  they 
may,  Christ  cannot  be  robbed  of  the  honour  described  by  Isaiah,  "Lo, 
this  is  our  Gh)d ;  we  have  waited  for  him"  (Isa.  xxv.  9);  for  these 
words  describe  the  advent  of  God  the  Kedeeraer,  who  was  not  only 
to  bring  back  the  people  from  Babylonish  captivity,  but  restore  the 
Church,  and  make  her  completely  perfect. 

Nor  does  another  cavil  avail  them,  that  Christ  was  God  in  his 
Father.  For  though  we  admit  that,  in  respect  of  order  and  grada- 
tion, the  beginning  of  divinity  is  in  the  Father,  we  hold  it  a  detest- 
able fiction  to  maintain  that  essence  is  proper  to  the  Father  alone,  as 
if  be  were  the  deifier  of  the  Son.  On  this  view  either  the  essence  is 
iiiaiiif<ddy  or  Christ  is  God  only  in  name  and  imagination.     If  they 

I  The  Freneb  is  expressed  somewhat  differently,  "  Ten  que  TApostre  en  Vallegant 
de  Christ,  Ini  attribue  tout  ce  qui  e»t  de  Dieu ;  " — seeing  the  Apostle,  by  applying  it 
to  Girist.  attributes  to  him  eyerything  belonging  to  God. 
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grant  that  the  Son  is  Gk)d,  but  only  in  subordination  to  the  Father, 
the  essence  which  in  the  Father  is  unformed  and  unbegotten  will  in 
him  be  formed  and  begotten.  T  know  that  many  who  would  be  thought 
wise  deride  us  for  exti-acting  the  distinction  of  persons  from  the  words 
of  Moses  when  he  introduces  Grod  as  saying,  ''  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  own  image"  (Gen.  i.  26).  Pious  readers,  however,  see  howfiri- 
gidly  and  absurdly  the  colloquy  were  introduced  by  Moses,  if  there 
were  not  several  persons  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  certain  that  those 
whom  the  Father  addresses  must  have  been  uncreated.  But  nothing 
is  xmcreated  except  the  one  Grod.  Now  then,  unless  they  concede 
that  the  power  of  creating  was  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
and  the  power  of  commanding  common,  it  will  follow  that  God  did 
not  speak  thus  inwardly  with  himself,  but  addressed  other  extraneous 
architects.  In  fine,  there  is  a  single  passage  which  will  at  once  dis- 
poee  of  these  two  objections.  The  declaration  of  Christ,  that  "  Qod  is 
a  Spirit "  (John  iv.  24),  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Father  only,  as  if 
the  word  were  not  of  a  spiritual  nature.  But  if  the  name  Spirit 
applies  equally  to  the  Son  as  to  the  Father,  I  infer  that  under  the 
indefinite  name  of  God  the  Son  is  included.  He  adds  immediately 
after,  that  the  only  worshippers  approved  by  the  Father  are  those 
who  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  hence  I  also  infer,  that 
because  Christ  performs  the  office  of  teacher  under  a  head,  he  applies 
the  name  God  to  the  Father,  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his 
own  Divinity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  us  up  to  it  as  it  were 
step  by  step. 

25.  The  hallucination  consists  in  dreaming  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  possesses  a  part  of  the  essence.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
there  is  essentially  but  one  God,  and  therefore  that  the  essence  both 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  is  unbegotten ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Father  is 
first  in  order,  and  of  himself  begat  his  own  Wisdom,  he,  as  we  lately 
observed,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  principle  and  fountain  of  all  the 
Godhead.  Thus  God,  taken  indefinitely,  is  unbegotten,  and  the 
Father,  in  respect  of  his  person,  is  unbegotten.  For  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  our  doctrine  gives  any  ground  for  alleging  that  we  es- 
tablish a  quaternion  of  gods.  They  falsely  and  calumniously  ascribe 
to  us  the  ngment  of  their  own  brain,  as  if  we  virtually  held  that  three 
persons  emanate  from  one  essence,^  whereas  it  is  plain,  from  our 
writings,  that  we  do  not  disjoin  the  persons  from  the  essence,  but  in- 
terpose a  distinction  between  the  persons  residing  in  it.  If  the  per- 
sons were  separated  from  the  essence,  there  might  be  some  plausibility 
in  their  argument ;  as  in  this  way  there  would  be  a  trinity  of  Ghxls, 
not  of  persons  comprehended  in  one  God.  This  affords  an  answer  to 
their  futile  question — whether  or  not  the  essence  concurs  in  forming 
the  Trinity ;  as  if  we  imagined  that  three  Gods  were  derived  from  it. 
Their  objection,  that  there  would  thus  be  a  Trinity  without  a  God. 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Comme  trois  misseaux ;  ** — like  three  streams. 
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originates  in  the  same  absurdity.  Although  the  essence  does  not 
oontribute  to  the  distinction,  as  if  it  were  a  part  or  member,  the  per- 
sons are  not  without  it,  or  external  to  it ;  for  the  Father,  if  he  were 
not  Ood,  could  not  be  the  Father ;  nor  could  the  Son  possibly  be  Son 
unless  he  were  Gkxi.  We  say,  then,  that  the  Grodhead  is  absolutely 
of  itself.  And  hence  also  we  hold  that  the  Son,  regarded  as  God, 
and  without  reference  to  person,  is  also  of  himself;  though  we  also 
say  that,  re^rded  as  Son,  he  is  of  the  Father.  Thus  his  essence  is 
without  beginning,  while  his  person  has  its  beginning  in  Gk)d.  And, 
indeed,  the  orthodox  writers  who  in  former  times  spoke  of  the  Trinity, 
used  this  term  only  with  reference  to  the  Persons.  To  have  included 
the  essence  in  the  distinction,  would  not  only  have  been  an  absurd 
error,  but  gross  impiety.  For  those  who  class  the  three  thus — 
Essence,  Son,  and  Spirit  ^ — plainly  do  awajr  with  the  essence  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  otherwise  the  parts  being  intermingled  would  merge 
into  each  other — a  circumstance  which  would  vitiate  any  distinction.* 
In  short,  if  Gk)d  and  Father  were  synonymous  terms,  the  Father 
would  be  deifier  in  a  sense  which  would  leave  the  Son  nothing  but 
a  shadow ;  and  the  Trinity  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  union  of 
one  Qod  with  two  creatures. 

26.  To  the  objection,  that  if  Christ  be  properly  Grod,  he  is  im- 
properly called  tne  Son  of  God,  it  has  been  already  answered,  that 
when  one  person  is  compared  with  another,  the  name  God  is  not 
used  indemiitely,  but  is  restricted  to  the  Father,  regarded  as  the 
banning  of  the  Gt)dhead,  not  by  essenticUing,  as  fanatics  absurdly 
express  it,  but  in  res^t  of  order.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood 
the  words  which  Chnst  addressed  to  the  Father,  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thoa  hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  3).  For  speaking  in  the  person  of  the 
Mediator,  he  holds  a  middle  place  between  God  and  man ;  yet  so 
that  his  majesty  is  not  diminished  thereby.  For  though  he  humbled 
(emptied)  himself,  he  did  not  lose  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father,  iiiough  it  was  concealed  from  the  world.  So  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  i  10  ;  ii.  9),  though  the  apostle  confesses  that 
Christ  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  he  at  the  same  time 
hesitates  not  to  assert  that  he  is  the  eternal  God  who  founded  the  earth. 
We  must  hold,  therefore,  that  as  often  as  Christ,  in  the  character  of 
Mediator,  addresses  the  Father,  he,  under  the  term  God,  includes  his 
own  divinity  also.  Thus,  when  he  says  to  the  apostles,  "It  is  expe- 
dient for  you  that  I  go  away,"  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  he  does 
not  attribute  to  himself  a  secondary  divinity  merely,  as  if  in  regard 


I  Tlie  French  adds,  "  Comme  si  Tessence  6toit  au  lieu  de  la  personne  du  Pcre ;  "- 
if  the  eeaenoe  were  in  place  of  the  person  of  the  Father. 

S  The  Freneh  is  somewhat  differently  expressed :  "  Car  le  Fils  a  quelque  I'estre,  ou 
il  n*en  a  p<^t.  8*il  en  a,  Toila  deux  essences  pour  jouster  Tun  centre  autre ;  s'il  n'en 
a  p<Mnt,  oe  nftaeroit  qn'une  ombre."  For  the  Son  has  some  being,  or  he  has  none.  If 
■ooie,  hera  are  two  eesences  to  tilt  with  each  other :  if  none,  he  is  only  a  shadow. 
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to  eternal  essence  he  were  inferior  to  the  Father ;  but  having  obtained 
celestial  glory,  he  gathers  together  the  faithful  to  share  it  with  him. 
He  places  the  Father  in  the  higher  degree,  inasmuch  as  the  full  per- 
fection of  brightness  conspicuous  in  heaven,  diflfers  from  that  measure 
of  glory  which  he  himself  displayed  when  clothed  in  flesh.  For  the 
same  reason  Paul  says,  that  Christ  will  restore  "the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,"  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all"  (1  Cor.  xv.  24, 
28).  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  deny  the  perpetuity  of 
Cluist's  divinity.  But  if  he  will  never  cease  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
but  will  ever  remain  the  same  that  he  was  from  the  beginning,  it 
follows  that  under  the  name  of  Father  the  one  divine  essence  common 
to  both  is  comprehended.  And  assuredly  Christ  descended  to  us  for 
the  very  purpose  of  raising  us  to  the  Father,  and  thereby,  at  the 
same  tune,  raising  us  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  one  with  the 
Father.  It  is  therefore  erroneous  and  impious  to  confine  the  name 
of  G^d  to  the  Father,  so  as  to  deny  it  to  the  Son.  Accordingly, 
John,  declaring  that  he  is  the  true  God,  has  no  idea  of  placing  him 
beneath  .the  Father  in  a  subordinate  rank  of  divinity.  I  wonder 
what  these  fabricators  of  new  gods  mean,  when  they  confess  that 
Christ  is  truly  God,  and  yet  exclude  him  from  the  godhead  of  the 
Father,  as  if  there  could  ho  any  true  God  but  the  one  God,  or  as  if 
transfused  divinity  were  not  a  mere  modem  fiction. 

27.  In  the  many  pivHsagcs  which  they  collect  from  Irenaeus,  in 
which  ho  maintains  that  the  Father  of  Christ  is  the  only  eternal  God 
of  Israel,  they  bi^tray  shameful  ignorance,  or  very  great  dishonesty. 
For  they  ought  to  have  observed,  that  that  holy  man  was  contending 
against  certain  frantic  jH^rsons,  who,  denying  that  the  Father  of  Christ 
was  that  God  who  had  in  old  times  spoken  by  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
held  that  he  was  some  phantom  or  other  produced  from  the  pollution 
of  the  world.  His  whole  object,  therefore,  is  to  make  it  plain,  that 
in  the  Scriptures  no  other  God  is  announced  but  the  Father  of  Christ; 
that  it  is  wicked  to  imagine  any  other.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  his  so  often  concluding  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  no  other 
than  he  who  is  celebrated  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Now,  when  a 
different  heresy  is  to  be  resisted,  we  also  say  with  truth,  that  the  God 
who  in  old  times  appeared  to  the  fathers,  was  no  other  than  Christ. 
Moreover,  if  it  is  objected  that  he  was  the  Father,  we  have  the  answer 
ready,  that  while  we  contend  for  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  we  by  no 
means  exclude  the  Father.  When  the  reader  attends  to  the  purT)ose 
of  Irenaeus,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  look 
to  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  where  the  pious  writer  insists  on  this  one  point,  '*  that 
he  who  in  Scripture  is  called  God  absolutely  and  indefinitely,  is  truly 
the  only  God ;  and  that  Christ  is  called  God  absolutely."  Let  us 
remember  (as  appears  from  the  whole  work,  and  especially  from  lib. 
ii.  c.  46),  that  the  point  under  discussion  was,  that  the  name  of 
Father  is  not  applied  enigmaticiilly  and  parabolically  to  one  who  was 
not  truly  God.     We  may  add,  that  in  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  he  contends  that 
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the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father  united  was  the  God  proclaimed  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  He  afterwards  explains  (lib.  iii.  c.  12)  how 
Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  King  and  Judge,  received  power  from 
him  who  is  God  of  all,  namely,  in  respect  of  the  humiliation  by  which 
he  humbled  himself,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  At  the  same 
time  he  shortly  after  affirms  (lib.  iii.  c.  16),  that  the  Son  is  the  maker 
heaven  and  earth,  who  delivered  the  law  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and 
appeared  to  the  fathers.  Should  any  babbler  now  insist  that,  accord- 
ing to  Irenaeus,  the  Father  alone  is  the  God  of  Israel,  I  will  refer  him 
to  a  passage  in  which  Irenaeus  distinctly  says  (lib.  iii.  c.  18,  23), 
that  Christ  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  and  also  applies  to  Christ  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  "  God  cometh  from  the  south." 
To  the  same  effect  he  says  (lib.  iv.  c.  9),  "  Therefore,  Christ  himself, 
with  the  Father,  is  the  God  of  the  living."  And  in  the  12th  chapter 
of  the  same  book  he  explains  that  Abraham  believed  God,  because 
Christ  is  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  very  God. 

28.  With  no  more  truth  do  they  claim  Tertullian  as  a  patron. 
Though  his  style  is  sometimes  rugged  and  obscure,  he  delivers  the 
doctrine  which  we  maintain  in  no  ambiguous  manner,  namely,  that 
while  there  is  oae  God,  his  Word,  however,  is  with  dispensation  or 
economy ;  that  there  is  only  one  God,  in  unify  of  substance ;  but  that 
nevertheless,  by  the  mystery  of  dispensation,  the  unity  is  arranged 
into  Trinity ;  that  there  are  three,  not  in  state,  but  in  degree — ^not  in 
substance,  but  in  form — not  in  power,  but  in  order.  ^  He  says,  indeed, 
that  he  holds  the  Son  to  be  second  to  the  Father ;  but  he  means  that 
the  only  difference  is  by  distinction.  In  one  place  he  says  the  Son  is 
visible ;  but  after  he  has  discoursed  on  both  views,  he  declares  that 
he  is  invisible  regarded  as  the  Word.  In  fine,  by  affirming  that  the 
Father  is  characterised  by  his  own  Person,  he  shows  that  he  is  very 
far  from  countenancing  the  fiction  which  we  reftite.  And  although 
he  does  not  acknowledge  any  other  God  than  the  Father,  yet  ex- 
plaining himself  in  the  immediate  context,  he  shows  that  he  does  not 
speak  exclusively  in  respect  of  the  Son,  because  he  denies  that  he  is 
a  different  God  from  the  Father ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  one 
supremacy  is  not  violated  by  the  distinction  of  Person.  And  it  is 
easy  to  collect  his  meaning  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse. 
For  he  contends  against  Praxeas,  that  although  God  has  three  dis- 
tinct Persons,  yet  there  are  not  several  gods,  nor  is  unity  divided. 

1  TertaUianus,  lib.  adv.  Praxeam: — "Peryersitas  haec  (Praxese  scil.)  se  eziBtimat 
mermm  yeritatem  possidere,  dum  unicum  Dciim  non  alias  putat  credendum,  quam  si 
tptuin  eundemque  et  Patrem  ct  Filium  et  Spiritum  sanctum  dicat :  quasi  non  sic  quo- 
q;ue  unas  sit  oniniaf  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  substantiie  scilicet  unitatem,  et  nihilominus 
enstodiatur  •UtrtfAimg  sacramentum,  quae  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit,  ires  dirigens, 
Patrem,  FiUum,  et  Spiritum  sanctum.  Tres  autem  non  statu,  sed  gradu :  nee  sub- 
itantla,  bed  forma :  nee  potestate,  sed  specie :  unius  autem  substantia,  et  unius  status, 
et  anius  potestatis :  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo  et  gradus  isti,  formes  et  species,  in  nomine 
Pttris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  sancti  deputantur.  Quomodo  numerum  sine  diyisione  pati- 
ontor,  piUiiaiiiiteB  tractatus  demonstrabunt,"  &c. 
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According  to  the  fiction  of  Praxeas,  Christ  could  not  be  God  without 
being  the  Father  also  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Tertullian  dwells 
so  much  on  the  distinction.  When  he  calls  the  Word  and  Spirit  a 
portion  of  the  whole,  the  expression,  though  harsh,  may  be  allowed, 
since  it  does  not  refer  to  the  substance,  but  only  (as  Tertullian  him- 
self testifies)  denotes  arrangement  and  economy  which  applies  to  the 
persons  only.  Accordingly,  he  asks,  "  How  many  persons,  Praxeas, 
do  you  think  there  are,  but  just  as  many  as  there  are  names  for  ?" 
In  the  same  way,  he  shortly  after  says,  **  That  they  may  believe  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  each  in  his  own  name  and  person."  These 
things,  I  think,  sufficiently  refute  the  effi-ontery  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  blind  the  simple  by  pretending  the  authority  of  TertulliaiL 

29.  Assuredly,  whosoeVer  will  compare  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  with  each  other,  will  not  find  anything  in  Irenseus  different 
from  what  is  taught  by  those  who  come  after  him.  Justin  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  and  he  agrees  with  us  out  and  out.  Let  them  ob- 
ject that,  by  him  and  others,  the  Father  of  Christ  is  called  the  one 
God.  The  same  thin^  is  taught  by  Hilary,  who  uses  the  still  harsher 
expression,  that  Etermty  is  in  the  Father.  Is  it  that  he  may  with- 
hold divine  essence  from  the  Son  ?  His  whole  work  is  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  which  we  maintain ;  and  yet  these  men  are  not  ashamed 
to  produce  some  kind  of  mutilated  excerpts  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading us  that  Hilary  is  a  patron  of  their  heresy.  With  regard  to 
what  they  pretend  as  to  Ignatius,  if  they  would  have  it  to  be  of  the 
least  importance,  let  them  prove  that  the  apostles  enacted  laws  con- 
cerning Lent,  and  other  corruptions.  Nothing  can  be  more  nauseat- 
ing than  the  absurdities  which  have  been  published  under  the  name 
of  Ignatius ;  and,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  those  who  pro\'idc  them- 
selves with  such  masks  for  deception  is  the  less  entitled  to  toleration. 

Moreover,  the  consent  of  the  ancient  fathers  clearly  appears  from  this, 
that  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  no  attempt  was  made  by  Arius  to  cloak  his 
heresy  by  the  authority  of  any  approved  author ;  and  no  Greek  or  Latin 
writer  apologises  as  dissenting  from  his  predecessors.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe  how  carefully  Augustine,  to  whom  all  thesemiscreants 
are  most  violently  opposed,  examined  all  anciei^t  writings,  and  howrever- 
ently  he  embraced  the  doctrine  taught  by  them  (August,  lib.  de  Trinit. 
&c.).  He  is  most  scrupulous  in  stating  the  grounos  on  which  he  is  forced 
to  differ  from  them,  even  in  the  minutest  point.  On  this  subject, 
too,  if  he  finds  anything  ambiguous  or  obscure  in  other  writers,  he 
does  not  disguise  it.^  And  he  assumes  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  the  doctrine  opposed  by  the  Arians  was  received  without  dispute 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  what  some  others  had  previously  taught.     This  is  obvious  from  a 

1  Athanftsius  expresses  himself  thus  learnedly  and  piously : — "  On  this  subject, 
though  you  cannot  explain  yourself,  you  are  not  therefore  to  distrust  the  Holy  {Scrip- 
tures. It  is  better,  while  hesitating  through  ignorance,  to  be  silent  and^  believe,  than 
not  to  beUeye  beoaose  you  hesitate. ' 
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single  .expresfiioiL  When  he  says  (De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  i.)  that 
"  unity  is  in  the  Father,"  will  they  pretend  that  he  then  forgot  him- 
self ?  In  another  passage,  he  clears  away  every  such  charge,  when 
he  calls  the  Father  the  beginning  of  the  Grodhead,  as  being  from  none 
— ^thus  wisely  inferring  that  the  name  of  God  is  specially  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  because,  unless  the  beginning  were  from  him,  the  simple 
unity  of  essence  could  not  be  maintained.  I  hope  the  pious  reader 
will  admit  that  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  the  calumnies  by  which 
Satan  has  hitherto  attempted  to  pervert  or  obscure  the  pure  doctrine 
of  faith.  The  whole  substance  of  the  doctrine  has,  I  trust,  been 
faithfully  expounded,  if  my  readers  will  set  bounds  to  their  curiosity, 
and  not  long  more  eagerly  than  they  ought  for  perplexing  disputa- 
tion. I  did  not  undertake  to  satisfy  those  who  delignt  in  speculative 
views,  but  I  have  not  designedly  omitted  anything  which  I  thought 
adverse  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  studying  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  touch  on  various  topics, 
which  could  have  yielded  little  profit,  while  they  must  have  needlessly 
burdened  and  fatigued  the  reader.  For  instance,  what  avails  it  to 
discuss,  as  Lombard  does  at  length  (lib.  i.  dist.  9),  whether  or  not 
the  Father  always  generates  ?  This  idea  of  continual  generation 
becomes  an  absurd  fiction  from  the  moment  it  is  seen,  that  from 
eternity  there  were  three  persons  in  one  Grod. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  THE  CREATION   OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  ALL  THINGS  IN  IT,  THE  TRUE 
GOD   DISTINGUISHED   BY   CERTAIN  MABKS  FROM   FICTITIOUS   GODS. 

In  this  chapter  commences  the  second  part  of  Book  First — ^riz.,  the  knowledge  of 
man.  Certain  things  premised.  I.  The  creation  of  the  world  generally  (s.  1  and  2) ; 
II.  The  subject  of  angels  considered  (s.  8-13) ;  III.  Of  bad  angels  or  deyils(s.  13-20) ; 
and,  IV.  The  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  history  of  the  creation  (s.  20-2z). 

Sections, 

1.  The  mere  fact  of  creation  should  lead  us  to  acknowledge  God,  but  to  prevent  our 

falling  away  to  Gentile  fictions,  God  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  a  history  of  the 
creation.  An  impious  objection,  Why  the  world  was  not  created  sooner  ?  Answer 
to  it.     Shrewd  saying  of  an  old  man. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  ^e  world  was  created,  not  in  an  instant,  but  in  six  days.  The 

order  of  creation  described,  showing  that  Adam  was  not  created  until  God  had, 
with  infinite  goodness,  made  ample  provision  for  him. 

3.  The  doctrine  concerning  angels  expounded.     1.  That  we  may  learn  from  them  also 

to  acknowledge  God.  2.  That  we  may  be  put  on  our  guard  against  the  errors  of 
the  worshippers  of  angels  and  the  Manichees.  Manicheeism  refuted.  Rule  of 
piety. 

4.  The  angels  created  by  God.    At  what  time  and  in  what  order  it  is  inexpedient  to 

inquire.     The  garrulity  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius. 

5.  The  nature,  ofi&ces,  and  various  names  of  angels. 

6.  Angels  the  dispensers  of  the  divine  beneficence  to  us. 

7.  A  kind  of  prefects  over  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  specially  the  guardians  of  the 

elect.  Not  certain  that  every  believer  is  under  the  charge  of  a  single  angel. 
Enough,  that  all  angels  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Church. 

8.  The  number  and  orders  of  angels  not  defined.    Why  angels  said  to  be  winged. 

9.  Angels  are  ministering  spirits  and  spiritual  essences. 

10.  The  heathen  error  of  placing  angels  on  the  throne  of  God  refuted.    1.  By  passages 

of  Scripture. 

11.  Refutation  continued.    2.  By  inferences  from  other  passages.    Why  God  employs 

the  ministry  of  angels. 

12.  Use  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  holy  angels. 

13.  The  doctrine  concerning  bad  angels  or  devils  reduced  to  four  heads.    1.  That  we 

may  guard  against  their  wiles  and  assaults. 

14.  That  we  may  be  stimulated  to  exercises  of  piety.    Why  one  angel  in  the  singular 

number  often  spoken  of. 

15.  The  devil  being  described  as  the  enemy  of  man,  we  should  perpetually  war  against 

him. 

16.  The  wickedness  of  the  devil  not  by  creation  but  by  corruption.    Vain  and  useless 

to  inquire  into  the  mode,  time,  and  character  of  the  fall  of  angels. 

17.  Though  the  devil  is  always  opposed  in  will  and  endeavour  to  the  will  of  God,  he  can 

do  nothing  without  his  permission  and  consent. 

18.  God  so  overrules  wicked  spirits  as  to  permit  them  to  try  the  faithfiil,  and  rule  over 

the  wicked. 

19.  The  nature  of  bad  angels.    They  are  spiritual  essences  endued  with  sense  and 

intelligence. 

20.  The  latter  pai*t  of  the  chapter  briefly  embracing  the  history  of  creation,  and  shoiring 

what  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know  concerning  God. 
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21.  The  special  object  of  this  knowledge  is  to  prevent  us,  through  ingratitude  or 

thoughtlessness,  from  OTerlooking  the  perfections  of  God.    Example  of  this 
primary  knowledge. 

22.  Another  object  of  this  knowledge— viz.,  that  perceiving  how  these  things  were 

created  for  our  use,  we  may  be  excited  to  trust  in  God,  pray  to  him,  and  love 
him. 

1.  Although  Isaiah  justly  charges  the  worshippers  of  false  gods 
with  stupidity,  in  not  learning  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
the  circle  of  the  heavens,  who  the  true  God  is  (Isa.  xl.  21)  ;  yet  so 
sluggish  and  grovelling  is  our  intellect,  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  more  clearly  depicted,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might  not 
fall  away  to  Grentile  fictions.  The  idea  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  though  the  most  tolerable  that  philosophers  have  suggested,  is 
absurd ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  of  importance  to  furnish  us  with  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  in  order  that  we  might  not  wander  to  and 
fro  in  uncertainty.  Hence  God  was  pleased  that  a  history  of  the 
creation  should  exist — ^a  history  on  which  the  faith  of  the  Church 
might  lean  without  seeking  any  other  God  than  Him  whom  Moses 
sets  forth  as  the  Creator  and  Architect  of  the  world.  First,  in 
that  history,  the  period  of  time  is  marked  so  as  to  enable  the  faithful 
to  ascend  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  years  to  the  first  origin  of 
their  race  and  of  all  things.  This  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  use 
not  only  as  an  antidote  to  the  monstrous  fables  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed both  in  Egypt  and  the  other  regions  of  the  world,  but  also  as 
a  means  of  giving  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  eternity  of  God  as 
contrasted  with  tne  birth  of  creation,  and  thereby  inspiring  us  with 
higher  admiration.  We  must  not  be  moved  by  the  profane  jeer,  that 
it  IS  strange  how  it  did  not  sooner  occur  to  the  Deity  to  create  the 
heivens  and  the  earth,  instead  of  idly  allowing  an  infinite  period  to 
pass  away,  during  which  thousands  of  generations  might  have  existed, 
while  the  present  world  is  drawing  to  a  close  before  it  has  completed 
its  six  thousandth  year.  Why  God  delayed  so  long  it  is  neither  fit 
nor  lawful  to  inquire.  Should  the  human  mind  presume  to  do  it,  it 
could  only  fail  in  the  attempt,  nor  would  it  be  useful  for  us  to  know 
what  Gtxi,  as  a  trial  of  the  modesty  of  our  faith,  has  been  pleased 
porpoeely  to  conceal.  It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  a  good  old  man,  who 
when  some  one  pertly  asked  in  derision  what  God  did  before  the  world 
was  created,  answered  he  made  a  hell  for  the  inquisitive  (August. 
Confess.,  lib.  xi.  c.  12).  This  reproof,  not  less  weighty  than  severe, 
should  repress  the  tickling  wantonness  which  urges  many  to  indulge 
in  vicious  and  hurtful  speculation. 

In  fine,  let  us  rememoer  that  that  invisible  God,  whose  wisdom, 
power,  and  justice,  are  incomprehensible,  is  set  before  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  Moses  as  in  a  mirror,  m  which  his  living  image  is  reflected. 
For  as  an  eye,  either  dimmed  by  age  or  weakened  by  any  other  cause, 
sees  nothinfir  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  so  (such  is  our  im- 
becility) if  Scripture  does  not  direct  us  in  our  inquiries  after  God,  we 
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immediately  turn  vain  in  our  imaginations.  Those  who  now  indulge 
their  petulance,  and  refiise  to  take  warning,  will  learn,  when  too  late, 
liow  much  better  it  had  been  reverently  to  regard  the  secret  counsels 
of  God,  than  to  belch  forth  blasphemies  which  pollute  the  face  of 
heaven.  Justly  does  Augustine  complain  that  Grod  is  insulted  when- 
ever any  higher  reason  than  his  will  is  demanded  (Lib.  de  Gtent.). 
He  also  in  another  place  wisely  reminds  us  that  it  is  just  as  improper 
to  raise  questions  about  infinite  periods  of  time  as  about  infinite 
space  CDe  Civit.  Dei.).  However  wide  the  circuit  of  the  heavens  may 
be,  it  IS  of  some  definite  extent.  But  should  any  one  expostulate 
with  God  that  vacant  space  remains  exceeding  creation  by  a  hundred- 
fold, must  not  every  pious  mind  detest  the  presumption  ?  Similar  is 
the  madness  of  those  who  charge  God  with  idleness  in  not  having 
pleased  them  by  creating  the  world  countless  ages  sooner  than  he  did 
create  it.  In  their  cupidity  they  affect  to  go  beyond  the  world,  as  if 
the  ample  circumference  of  heaven  and  earth  did  not  contain  objects 
numerous  and  resplendent  enough  to  absorb  all  our  senses ;  as  if,  in 
the  period  of  six  thousand  years,  God  had  not  iurmshed  facts  enough 
to  exercise  our  minds  in  ceaseless  meditation.  Therefore,  let  us 
willingly  remain  hedged  in  by  those  boundaries  within  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  confine  our  persons,  and,  as  it  were,  enclose  our 
minds,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  losing  themselves  by  wandering 
unrestrained. 

2.  With  the  same  view  Moses  relates  that  the  work  of  creation  was 
accomplished  not  in  one  moment,  but  in  six  days.  By  this  statement 
we  are  drawn  away  from  fiction  to  the  one  God  who  thus  divided  his 
work  into  six  days,  that  we  may  have  no  reluctance  to  devote  our 
whole  lives  to  the  contemplation  of  it.  For  though  our  eyes,  in  what 
direction  soever  they  turn,  are  forced  to  behold  the  works  of  God,  we 
see  how  fleeting  our  attention  is,  and  how  quickly  pious  thoughts,  if 
any  arise,  vanish  away.  Here,  too,  objection  is  taken  to  these  pro- 
gressive steps  as  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  God,  until  human 
reason  is  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  learns  to  welcome  the 
calm  quiescence  to  which  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  invites 
us.  In  the  very  order  of  events,  we  ought  diligently  to  ponder  on  the 
paternal  goodness  of  Gt)d  toward  the  human  race,  in  not  creating 
Adam  until  he  had  liberally  enriched  the  earth  with  all  good  things. 
Had  he  placed  him  on  an  earth  barren  and  unfiurnished ;  had  he 
given  life  before  light,  he  might  have  seemed  to  pay  little  regard  to 
his  interest.  But  now  that  he  has  arranged  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  stars  for  man's  use,  has  replenished  the  air,  earth,  and  water, 
with  living  creatures,  and  produced  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance 
for  the  supply  of  food,  by  performing  the  office  of  a  provident  and 
industrious  head  of  a  family,  he  has  shown  his  wondrous  goodness 
toward  us.  These  subjects,  which  I  only  briefly  touch,  if  more  atten- 
tivelv  pondered,  will  make^it  manifest  that  Moses  was  a  sure  witness 
and  herald  of  the  one  only  Creator.     I  do  not  repeat  what  I  liavc 
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already  explained — yiz.  that  mention  is  here  made  not  of  the  bare 
essence  of  Gtod,  but  that  his  eternal  Wisdom  and  Spirit  are  also  set 
before  us,  in  order  that  we  may  not  dream  of  any  other  God  than 
Him  who  desires  to  be  recognised  in  that  express  image. 

3.  But  before  I  begin  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  nature  of  man 
(chap.  XV.  and  B.  II.  c.  1),  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of 
angels.  For  although  Moses,  in  accommodation  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  generality  of  men,  does  not  in  the  history  of  the  creation  make 
mention  of  any  other  works  of  God  than  those  which  meet  our  eye, 
yet,  seeing  he  afterwards  introduces  angels  as  the  ministers  of  G^d, 
we  easily  infer  that  he  for  whom  they  do  service  is  their  Creator. 
Hence,  though  Moses,  speaking  in  popular  language,  did  not  at  the 
very  commencement  enumerate  the  angels  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  nothing  prevents  us  from  treating  distinctly  and  explictly  of 
what  is  delivered  by  Scripture  concerning  them  in  other  places.  For 
if  we  desire  to  know  Qod  by  his  work«,  we  surely  cannot  overlook 
this  noble  and  illustrious  specimen.  We  may  add  that  this  branch 
of  doctrine  is  very  necessary  for  the  refiitation  of  numerous  errors. 
The  minds  of  many  are  so  struck  with  the  excellence  of  angelic 
natures,  that  they  would  think  them  insulted  in  being  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  God,  and  so  made  subordinate.  Hence  a  fancied 
divinity  has  been  assigned  them.  Manes,  too,  has  arisen  with  his 
sect,  fabricating  to  himself  two  principles — God  and  the  devil,  at- 
tributing the  origin  of  good  things  to  God,  but  assigning  all  bad 
natures  to  the  devil  as  their  author.  Were  this  delirium  to  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  God  would  be  denied  his  glory  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  For,  seeing  there  is  nothing  more  peculiar  to  God 
than  eternity  and  aurhvsiUy  i.e.  self-existence,  or  existence  of  himself, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  do  not  those  who  attribute  it  to  the  devil  in  some 
degree  invest  him  with  the  honour  of  di\dnity  ?  And  where  is  the 
omnipotence  of  GKmJ,  if  the  devil  has  the  power  of  executing  whatever 
he  pleases  against  ^the  will,  and  notwithsto.nding  of  the  opposition  of 
(Jod  ?  But  the  only  good  ground  which  the  Manichees  have — viz. 
that  it  were  impious  to  ascribe  the  creation  of  anything  bad  to  a  good 
God,  militates  m  no  degree  against  the  orthodox  faith,  since  it  is  not 
admitted  that  there  is  anything  naturally  bad  throughout  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  depravity  and  wickedness,  whether  of  man  or  of  the  devil, 
and  the  sins  tnence  resulting,  being  not  from  nature,  but  from  the 
oorruption  of  nature ;  nor,  at  first,  did  anything  whatever  exist  that 
did  not  exhibit  some  manifestation  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice. 
To  obviate  such  perverse  imaginations,  we  must  raise  our  minds 
higher  than  our  eyes  can  penetrate.  It  was  probably  with  this  view 
that  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  calling  God  the  creator  of  all  things,  makes 
exnress  mention  of  things  invisible.  My  care,  however,  must  be 
to  Keep  within  the  bounds  which  piety  prescribes,  lest  by  indulging 
in  speculations  beyond  my  reach,  I  bewilder  the  reader,  and  lead  him 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.    And  since  the  Holy  Spirit 
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always  instructs  us  in  what  is  useful,  but  altogether  omits,  or  only 
touches  cursorily  on  matters  which  tend  little  to  edification,  of  all 
such  matters,  it  certainly  is  our  duty  to  remain  in  willing  ignorance. 

4.  Angels  being  the  ministers  appointed  to  execute  the  commands 
of  God,  must  of  course  be  admitted  to  be  his  creatures ;  but  to  stir 
up  questions  concerning  the  time  or  order  in  which  they  were  created 
(see  Lombard,  lib.  ii.  dist.  2,  sqq.),  bespeaks  more  perverseness  than 
iiiduHtry.  Moses  relates  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
with  all  their  host ;  what  avails  it  anxiously  to  inquire  at  what  time 
other  more  hidden  celestial  hosts  than  the  stars  and  planets  also 
lK)gan  to  be?  Not  to  dwell  on  this,  let  us  here  remember  that  on 
tlie  whole  subject  of  religion  one  rule  of  modesty  and  soberness  is  to 
1x3  observed,  and  it  is  this, — in  obscure  matters  not  to  speak  or  think, 
or  oven  long  to  know,  more  than  the  Word  of  Gk)d  has  delivered. 
A  second  rule  is,  that  in  reading  the  Scriptures  we  should  constantly 
direct  our  inquiries  and  meditations  to  those  things  which  tend  to 
odific^ition,  not  indulge  in  curiosity,  or  in  studying  things  of  no  use. 
And  since  the  liOrd  has  been  pleased  to  instruct  us,  not  in  firivolous 
(luestions,  but  in  solid  piety,  in  the  fear  of  his  name,  in  true  fiiith, 
and  the  duties  of  holiness,  let  us  rest  satisfied  with  such  knowledge. 
Wherefore,  if  we  would  be  duly  wise,  we  must  renounce  those  vain 
babblings  of  idle  men,  concerning  the  nature,  ranks,  and  number  of 
angi^ii,  without  any  authority  from  the  Word  of  God.  I  know  that 
many  fasten  on  these  topics  more  eagerly,  and  take  greater  pleasure 
in  them  than  in  those  relating  to  daily  practice.  But  if  we  decline 
not  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  let  us  not  decline  to  follow  the 
method  which  he  has  prescribed  In  this  way,  being  contented  with 
him  for  our  master,  we  will  not  only  refrain  from,  but  even  feel  averse 
to,  sunerfluous  speculations  wych  he  discourages.  None  can  deny 
that  Dionysius  (whoever  he  may  have  been)  has  many  shrewd  and 
subtle  disquisitions  in  his  Celestial  Hierarchy ;  but  on  looking  at  them 
more  closdy,  every  one  must  see  that  they  are  merely  idle  talk.  The 
duty  of  a  Theologian,  however,  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear,  but  confirm 
the  conscience,  by  teaching  what  is  true,  certain,  and  usefiil.  When 
you  read  the  work  of  Dionysius,  you  would  think  that  the  man  had 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  was  relating  not  what  he  had  learned, 
but  what  he  had  actually  seen.  Paul,  however,  though  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  third  heaven,  so  far  from  delivering  anything  of  the  kind, 
positively  declares  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  man  to  speak  the  secrets 
which  he  had  seen.  Bidding  adieu,  therefore,  to  that  nugatory  wisdom, 
let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture 
what  it  is  the  Lord's  pleasure  that  we  should  know  concerning  angels. 

5.  In  Scripture,  then,  we  uniformly  reatl  that  angels  are  heavenly 
spirits,  whose  obedience  and  ministry  God  employs  to  execute  all  the 
purposes  which  he  has  decreed,  and  hence  their  name  as  being  a  kind 
of  intermediate  messengers  to  manifest  his  will  to  men.  The  names 
by  which  several  of  them  are  distinguished  have  reference  to  the  same 
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office.  They  are  called  hosts,  because  they  surround  their  Prmce  as 
his  court, — adorn  and  display  his  majesty, — ^Uke  soldiers,  have  their 
eyes  always  turned  to  their  leader's  standard,  and  are  so  ready  and 
prompt  to  execute  his  orders,  that  the  moment  he  gives  the  nod,  they 
prepare  for,  or  rather  are  actually  at  work.  In  declaring  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  divine  throne,  similar  representations  are  given  by  the 
prophets,  and  especiaUy  by  Daniel,  when  he  says,  that  when  God 
stood  up  to  judgment,  "  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him"  (Dan.  vii.  10). 
As  by  these  means  the  Lord  wonderfully  exerts  and  declares  the 
power  and  might  of  his  hand,  they  are  called  Virtues.  Again,  as  his 
government  ol  the  world  is  exercised  and  administered  by  them,  they 
are  called  at  one  time  Principalities,  at  another  Powers,  at  another 
Dominions  (Col.  i.  16 ;  Eph.  i.  21).  Lastly,  as  the  glory  of  God  in 
BMne  measure  dwells  in  them,  they  are  also  termed  Thrones ;  though 
as  to  this  last  designation  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  positively,  as  a 
d]£Eisrent  interpretation  is  equally,  if  not  more  congruous.  To  say 
nothing,  therefore,  of  the  name  of  Thrones,  the  former  names  are 
often  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  commendation  of  the  dignity 
of  angelic  service.  Nor  is  it  right  to  pass  by  unhonoured  those  in- 
struments by  whom  God  specially  manifests  the  presence  of  his  power. 
Nay,  they  are  more  than  once  called  Gk)ds,  because  the  Deily  is  in 
some  measure  represented  to  us  in  their  service,  as  in  a  mirror.  I 
am  rather  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  ancient  writers,  that  in 
ihoae  passages  ^  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  Christ  was  that  angel.  Still 
it  is  true,  that  when  mention  is  made  of  all  the  angels,  they  are  fre- 
quently so  designated.  Nor  ought  this  to  seem  strange.  For  if 
princes  and  rulers  have  this  honour  given  them,  because  in  their 
office  they  are  vicegerents  of  God,  the  supreme  King  and  Judge, 
with  far  greater  reason  may  it  be  given  to  angels,  in  whom  the  bright- 
ness of  the  divine  glory  is  much  more  conspicuously  displayed. 

6.  Bat  the  point  on  which  the  Scriptures  specially  insist  is  that 
which  tends  most  to  our  comfort,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
namely,  that  angels  are  the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  divine 
bounty  towards  us.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  how  they  watch  for 
our  safety,  how  they  undertake  our  defence,  direct  our  path,  and  take 
heed  that  no  evil  befall  us.  There  are  whole  passages  which  relate, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  after 
him  to  all  believers.  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  Again,  "  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  roxmd  aw)ut  them  that  fear  Mm,  and delivereth them."* 

1  Geo.  XTiiL  2 ;  xxxii.  1,  28 ;  Josh.  v.  14 ;  Judges  vi.  14 ;  xiii.  10,  22. 

<  P^  acL  11 ;  xxxiT.  8 ;  Gen.  xyi.  9 ;  xxiy.  7  ;  xlyiii.  16 ;  Ex.  xiv.  19,  28,  29 ;  Judges 
fi.L20;  vi  11;  adii  10;  Matth.  It.  11;  Lukexxii.48;  Matth.  xxTiii.  5 ;  Luke  xxIt. 
5;  AetsLlO;  2  Kings xiz.  85 ;  Isa.  xzxTii.  86. 
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By  these  passages  the  Lord  shows  that  the  protection  of  those  whoxu 
he  has  undeHaken  to  defend  he  has  aele^ted  to  his  angels. 
Accordingly,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  consoles  Hagar  in  her  fl^gbti, 
and  bids  her  be  reconciled  to  her  mistresa  Abraham  pronuses  to 
his  servant  that  an  angel  will  be  the  guide  of  his  iourney.  Jacob, 
in  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  prays,  "  The  angel  which  redeemed 
me  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads."  So  an  aogel  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  camp  of  the  Israelites ;  and  as  often  as  Grod  was  pleased  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  stirred  up  avengers  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Thus,  in  fine  (not  to  mention  more),  angels 
ministered  to  Christ,  and  were  present  with  him  in  all  straits.  To 
the  women  they  announced  his  resurrection ;  to  the  disciples  they 
foretold  his  glorious  advent.  In  discharging  the  office  of  our  protec- 
tors, they  war  against  the  devil  and  all  our  enemies,  and  execute  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  afflict  us.  Thus  we  read  that  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  siege,  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  men  in  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Assyria  in  a  single 
night. 

7.  Whether  or  not  each  believer  has  a  single  ansel  assigned  to  him 
for  his  defence,  I  dare  not  positively  affirm.  When  Daniel  intro- 
duces the  angel  of  the  Persians  and  the  angel  of  the  Greeks,  he  un- 
doubtedly intimates  that  certain  angels  are  appointed  as  a  kind  of 
presidents  over  kingdoms  and  provinces.^  Agam,  when  Christ  says 
that  the  angels  of  children  always  behold  the  face  of  his  Father,  he 
insinuates  £at  there  are  certain  angels  to  whom  their  safety  has  been 
intrusted.  But  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  inferred  from  this,  that  each 
believer  has  his  own  angel.  This,  indeed,  I  hold  for  certain,  that 
.each  of  us  is  cared  for,  not  by  one  angel  merely,  but  that  all  with  one 
consent  watch  for  our  safety.  For  it  is  said  of  all  the  angels  collec- 
tively, that  they  rejoice  "  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  repentance."  It  is 
also  said,  that  the  angels  (meaning  more  than  one)  carried  the  soul 
of  Lazarus  into  Abraham's  bosom.  Nor  was  it  to  no  purpose  tiiat 
Elisha  showed  his  servant  the  many  chariots  of  fire  which  were  spe- 
ciallv  allotted  hiuL 

There  is  one  passage  which  seems  to  intimate  somewhat  more  clearly 
that  each  individual  has  a  separate  angel.  When  Peter,  after  his 
deliverance  from  prison,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  the 
brethren  were  assembled,  being  unable  to  think  it  could  be  himself, 
they  said  that  it  was  his  angel.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  a  common  belief  that  every  believer  has  a  sin^e 
angel  assigned  to  him.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  understanding  it  of  any  one  of  the  angels 
to  whom  the  Lortl  might  have  given  the  charge  of  Peter  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  without  implying  that  he  was  to  be  his  perpetual  guardian, 

1  Dml  X.  13,  20;  xlL  1;  Bfatlh.  xTiiL  20;  Luke  xr.  7:  xtI.  22;  2  Kings  xtL  17: 
AeteziLia 
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Boooidmg  to  the  vnlgar  imagination  (see  Calvin  on  Mark  v.  9),  that 
two  angelfi,  a  good  and  a  bad,  as  a  kind  of  genii,  are  assigned  to  each 
iadividual.  After  all,  it  is  not  worth  while  anxiously  to  investigate 
a  point  which  does  not  greatly  concern  us.  If  any  one  does  not  think 
it  enoagh  to  know  that  all  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  host  are  perpet- 
ually watching  for  his  safety,  I  do  not  see  what  he  could  gain  by 
knowing  that  ne  has  one  angel  as  a  special  guardian.  Those,  again, 
who  limit  the  care  which  God  takes  of  each  of  us  to  a  single  angel, 
do  great  injury  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church, 
as  u  there  were  no  value  in  those  promises  of  auxiliary  troops,  who 
on  every  side  encircling  and  defending  us,  embolden  us  to  fight  more 
manfully. 

8.  Those  who  presume  to  dogmatise  on  the  ranks  and  numbers  of 
angels,  would  do  well  to  consider  on  what  foundation  they  rest.  As 
to  their  rank,  I  admit  that  Michael  is  described  by  David  as  a  mighty 
Prince,  and  by  Jude  as  an  Archangel.^  Paul  also  tells  us,  that  an 
arcbangel  will  blow  the  trumpet  which  is  to  summon  the  world  to 
judgment.  But  how  is  it  possible  from  such  passages  to  ascertain  the 
gradations  of  honour  among  the  angels,  to  determine  the  insignia, 
and  assign  the  place  and  station  of  each  ?  Even  the  two  names, 
Miduiel  and  Gralnriel,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  a  third,  if  you  choose 
to  add  it  firom  the  history  of  Tobit,  seem  to  intimate  by  their  meaning 
that  they  are  given  to  angels,  in  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of 
cor  capacity,  though  I  rather  choose  not  to  speak  positively  on  the 
point.  As  to  the  number  of  angels,  we  learn  from  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour  that  there  are  many  legions,  and  from  Daniel  that  there  are 
many  myriads.  Elisha's  servant  saw  a  multitude  of  chariots,  and 
flieir  vast  number  is  declared  by  the  fact,  that  they  encamp  round 
about  those  that  fear  the  Lord.  It  is  certain  that  spirits  have  no 
bodily  shape,  and  yet  Scripture,  in  accotnmodation  to  us,  describes 
tfaem  under  the  form  of  winged  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  not  without 
caose,  to  assure  us  that  when  occasion  requires,  they  will  hasten  to 
oar  aid  with  incredible  swiftness,  winging  their  way  to  us  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  Farther  than  this,  in  regard  both  to  the  ranks 
and  numb^  of  angels,  let  us  class  them  among  those  mysterious 
sabjects,  the  full  revelation  of  which  is  deferred  to  the  last  day,  and 
accordingly  refrain  from  inquiring  too  curiously,  or  talking  presump- 
toonshr. 

9.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which,  though  called  into  doubt  by 
osrlain  restless  inoividuals,  we  ought  to  hold  for  certain — viz.  that 
wagdB  are  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i.  14) ;  whose  service  God  em- 
dojB  for  the  protection  of  his  people,  and  by  whose  means  he.distri- 
Dotes  his  fiivours  among  men,  and  also  executes  other  works.  The 
6|||dducee8  of  old  maintain,  that  by  angels  nothing  more  was  meant 

t  Dm.  ziL  1 ;  Jade  9 ;  1  Thess.  W.  16 ;  Dan.  x.  18,  21 ;  Luke  i.  19, 26 ;  Tobit  iu.  17 
T.5;  Mfttth.  zzTi  68;  Dtn.  yii.  10;  2  Kings  yi.  17 ;  Ps.  zxxiv.  7. 
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than  the  movements  which  Grod  impresses  on  men,  or  maniftttitionB 
which  he  gives  of  his  own  power  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  But  this  dream  is 
contradicted  by  so  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  it  seems  strai^ 
how  such  gross  ignorance  could  have  had  any  countenance  among  l£e 
Jews.  To  say  nothing  of  the  passages  I  have  already  quoted,  pas- 
sages which  refer  to  thousands  and  legions  of  angels,  speak  of  them 
as  rejoicing,  as  bearing  up  the  faithiul  in  then*  hands,  carrying  their 
souls  to  rest,  beholding  the  face  of  their  Father,  and  so  forth :  ^  there 
are  other  passages  which  most  clearly  prove  that  they  are  real  beings 
possessed  of  spiritual  essence.  Stephen  and  Paul  say  that  the  Law 
was  enacted  in  the  hands  of  angels.  Our  Saviour,  moreover,  says, 
that  at  the  resurrection  the  elect  will  be  like  angels ;  that  the  day  of 
judgment  is  known  not  even  to  the  angels  ;  that  at  that  time  he  him- 
seli*  will  come  with  the  holy  angela  However  much  such  passages 
may  be  twisted,  their  meaning  is  plain.  In  like  manner,  when  Paul 
beseeches  Timothy  to  keep  his  precepts  as  before  Christ  and  his  elect 
angels,  it  is  not  qualities  or  inspirations  without  substance  that  he 
speaks  of,  but  true  spirits.  And  when  it  is  said,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ  was  made  more  excellent  than  the  angels,  that 
the  world  was  not  made  subject  to  them,  that  Christ  assumed  not 
their  nature,  but  that  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  meaning  to 
the  passages  without  understanding  that  angels  are  blessed  spirits,  as 
to  whom  such  comparisons  may  competently  be  made.  The  author 
of  that  Epistle  declares  the  same  thing  when  he  places  the  souls  o£ 
believers  and  the  holy  angels  together  in  the  kmgdom  of  heaven. 
Moreover,  in  the  passages  we  have  already  quoted,  ttie  angels  of  chil- 
dren are  said  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  to  defend  us  by  their  protec- 
tion, to  rejoice  in  our  salvation,  to  admire  the  manifold  grace  of  God  , 
in  the  Church,  to  be  under  Christ  their  head.  To  the  same  effect  is 
their  frequent  appearance  to  the  holy  patriarchs  in  human  form,  their 
speaking,  and  consenting  to  be  hospitably  entertained.  Christ,  too, 
in  consequence  of  the  supremacy  which  he  obtains  as  Mediator,  is 
called  the  Angel  (M.a\.  iii.  1^.  It  was  thought  proper  to  touch  on 
this  subject  in  passmg,  with  the  view  of  putting  the  simple  upon  their 
guard  against  the  foolish  and  absurd  imaginations  which,  suggested 
by  Satan  many  centuries  ago,  are  ever  and  anon  starting  up  anew. 

10.  It  remains  to  give  warning  against  the  superstition  whidi 
usually  begins  to  creep  in,  when  it  is  said  that  all  blessings  are  minis- 
tered and  dispensed  to  us  by  angels.  For  the  human  mind  is  apt 
inunediately  to  think  that  there  is  no  honour  which  they  ought  not 
to  receive,  and  hence  the  peculiar  offices  of  Christ  and  God  are  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  this  way,  the  glory  of  Christ  was  for  several  former 
ages  greatly  obscured,  extravagant  eulogiums  being  pronounced  on 

1  Luke  XT.  10;  Ps.  xci.  11 ;  Matth.  It.  6;  Luke  iv.  10,  16,  22;  Matth.  xTiii.  10: 
AfltsTii.65;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Matth.  xxu.  80 ;  xxiT.SS;  £ph.  iu  10;  1  Peter  i  13 ;  fleb. 
16;  Ps.  xcTii.  7. 
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rclt  without  any  authority  from  Scripture.  Among  the  corrup- 
18  which  we  now  oppose,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  oi  greater  anfi- 
iy.  Even  Paul  appears  to  have  had  a  severe  contest  with  some 
o  so  exalted  angels  as  to  make  them  almost  the  superiors  of  Christ. 
nee  he  so  anxiously  urges  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  i. 
.20),  that  Christ  is  not  only  superior  to  all  angels,  but  that  all  the 
bwments  which  they  possess  are  derived  from  him  ;  thus  warning 
against  forsaking  him,  by  turning  to  those  who  are  not  sufficient 
Siemselves,  but  must  draw  with  us  at  a  common  fountain.  As 
f  refulgence  of  the  Divine  glory  is  manifested  in  them,  there  is  no- 
og  to  which  we  are  more  prone  than  to  prostrate  ourselves  before 
m  in  stupid  adoration,  and  then  ascribe  to  them  the  blessings  which 
owe  to  God  alone.  Even  John  confesses  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
:•  10 ;  xxii.  8,  9),  that  this  was  his  own  case,  but  he  immediately 
b  tl)e  answer  which  was  given  to  him,  "  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am 
'  fellow-servant ;  worship  God." 

11.  This  danger  we  will  happily  avoid,  if  we  consider  why  it  is  that 
d,  instead  of  acting  directly  witiiout  their  agency,  is  wont  to  em- 

rit  in  manifesting  his  power,  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  people, 
imparting  the  gtPbs  of  his  beneficence.  This  he  certainly  does  not 
■i^necessity,  as  if  he  were  unable  to  dispense  with  them.  When- 
r  he  pleases,  he  passes  them  by,  and  performs  his  own  work  by  a 
gle  nod:  so  far  are  they  from  relieving  him  of  any  difficulty, 
erefore,  when  he  employs  them,  it  is  as  a  help  to  our  weakness, 
t  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  elevate  our  hopes  or  strengthen  our 
ifidence.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  sufficient  fer  us  that  the  Lord 
lares  himself  to  be  our  protector.  But  when  we  see  ourselves  be- 
hf  so  many  perils,  so  many  injuries,  so  many  kinds  of  enemies, 
h  i9  our  frailty  and  effeminacy,  that  we  might  at  times  be  filled 
h  alarm,  or  driven  to  despair,  did  not  the  Lord  proclaim  his  gra- 
ns presence  by  some  means  in  accordance  with  our  feeble  capacities. 
r  this  reason,  he  not  only  promises  to  take  care  of  us,  but  assures 
tti^fBit  he  has  numberless  attendants,  to  whom  he  has  committed  the 
11^  of  our  safety, — that  whatever  dangers  may  impend,  so  long  as 
are  encircled  by  their  protection  and  guardianship,  we  are  placed 
ond  all  hazard  of  evil.  I  admit  that  after  we  have  a  simple  as- 
Buce  of  the  divine  protection,  it  is  improper  in  us  still  to  look 
nd  for  help.  But  since  for  this  our  weakness  the  Lord  is  pleased, 
[lis  infinite  goodness  and  indulgence,  to  provide,  it  would  iU  become 
ko  overlook  the  favour.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  servant 
EUisha  (2  Kings  vi.  17),  who,  seeing  the  mountain  encompassed 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  and  no  means  of  escape,  was  completely 
icome  with  terror,  and  thought  it  all  over  with  himself  and  his 
rter.  Then  Elisha  prayed  to  God  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  servant, 
>  forthwith  beheld  the  mountain  filled  with  horses  and  chariots  of 
;  in  other  words,  with  a  multitude  of  angels,  to  whom  he  and  the 
phet  had  been  given  in  charge.     Confirmed  by  the  vision  he  re- 
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ceived  courage,  and  could  boldly  defy  the  enemy,  whose  appeamoce 
previously  filled  him  with  dismay. 

12.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  said  as  to  the  ministry  of  angels,  let  i^ 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  distrust,  and  strengl£ening  oar 
confidence  in  God.  Since  the  Lord  has  provided  us  with  such  protec- 
tion, let  us  not  be  terrified  at  the  multitude  of  our  enemies,  as  if  thepr 
could  prevail  notwithstanding  of  his  aid,  but  let  us  adopt  the  aenti- 
nient  of  Elisha,  that  more  are  for  us  than  against  us.  How  prepos- 
terous, therefore,  is  it  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  away  from  God  by 
angek  who  have  been  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of  assuring  us 
of  his  more  immediate  presence  to  help  us  ?  But  we  are  so  led  away, 
if  angels  do  not  conduct  us  directly  to  him — ^making  us  look  to  him, 
invoke  and  celebrate  him  as  our  only  defender — ^if  they  are  not  regarded 
merely  as  hands  moving  to  our  assistance  just  as  he  directs — ^if  they 
do  not  direct  us  to  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator  on  whom  we  mui^ 
wholly  depend  and  recline,  looking  towards  him,  and  resting  in  him. 
Our  minds  ought  to  give  thorough  heed  to  what  Jacob  saw  in  his 
vision  (Glen,  xxviii.  12), — angels  descending  to  the  earth  to  men,  and 
again  mounting  up  from  men  to  heaven,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  seated,  intimating  that  it  is 
solely  by  the  intercession  of  Christ  that  the  ministry  of  angels  extends 
to  us,  as  he  himself  declares,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
man"  (John  i.  51).  Accordingly,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  though 
he  had  been  commended  to  the  guardianship  of  an  angel  (Gen.  xxiv. 
7),  does  not  therefore  invoke  that  angel  to  be  present  with  him,  but 
trusting  to  the  commendation,  pours  out  his  prayers  before  the  Lord, 
and  entreats  him  to  show  mercy  to  Abraham.  As  God  does  not  make 
angels  the  ministers  of  his  power  and  goodness,  that  he  may  share  his 
glory  with  them,  so  he  does  not  promise  his  assistance  by  their  in- 
strumentality, tbat  we  may  divide  our  confidence  between  him  and 
them.  Away,  then,  with  that  Platonic  philosophy  of  seeking  access 
to  God  by  means  of  angds,  and  courting  tnem  with  the  view  of  making 
God  more  propitious  {Plat,  in  Epinomide  et  Cratylo), — a  philosophy 
which  presumptuous  and  superstitious  men  attempted  at  nrst  to  in- 
troduce into  our  religion,  and  which  they  persist  in  even  to  this 
day. 

13.  The  tendency  of  all  that  Scripture  teaches  concerning  devils  is 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  their  wiles  and  machinations,  that  we 
may  provide  ourselves  with  weapons  strong  enough  to  drive  away  the 
most  formidable  foes.  For  when  Satan  is  called  the  god  and  ruler  of 
this  world,  the  strong  man  armed,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  roaring  lion,^  the  object  of  all  these  descriptions  is  to  make  us 
more  cautious  and  vigilant,  and  more  prepared  for  the  contest.  This 
is  sometimes  stated  in  distinct  terms.   For  Peter,  afber  describing  the 

1  2  Cor.  It.  4;  John  xii.  81 ;  Matth.  zU.  29 ;  Eph.  ii.  2. 
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devil  B8  a  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
immediately  adds  the  exhortation,  '*  whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith" 
(1  Pet.  V.  8).  And  Paul,  after  reminding  us  that  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,  immediately  enjoins  us  to  put  on  armour 
equal  to  so  great  and  perilous  a  contest  (Ephes.  vi.  12).  Wherefore, 
let  this  be  the  use  to  which  we  turn  all  these  statements.  Being 
forewarned  of  the  constant  presence  of  an  enemy  the  most  daring,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  crafty,  the  most  indefatigable,  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  the  engines,  and  the  most  expert  in  the 
science  of  war,  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  overtaken  by  sloth  or 
cowardice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  minds  aroused  and  ever  on  the 
alert,  let  us  stand  ready  to  resist ;  and,  knowing  that  this  warfare  is 
terminated  only  by  death,  let  us  study  to  persevere.  Above  all,  fully 
conscious  of  our  weakness  and  want  of  skill,  let  us  invoke  the  help  of 
Grod,  and  attempt  nothing  without  trusting  in  him,  since  it  is  his 
akme  to  supply  counsel,  and  strength,  and  courage,  and  arms. 

14.  That  we  may  feel  the  more  strongly  urged  to  do  so,  the  Scrip- 
tnie^leclares  that  the  enemies  who  war  against  us  are  not  one  or  two, 
or  few  in  number,  but  a  great  host.  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered  from  seven  devils  by  which  she  was  possessed ;  and 
oor  Saviour  assures  us  that  it  is  an  ordinary  circumstance,  when  a 
devil  has  been  expelled,  if  access  is  again  given  to  it,  to  take  seven 
othtf  spirits,  more  wicked  than  itself,  and  resume  the  vacant  posses- 
sion. Nay,  one  man  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  whole  legion.^ 
By  this,  then,  we  are  taught  that  the  number  of  enemies  with  whom 
we  have  to  war  is  almost  infinite,  that  we  may  not,  from  a  contemp- 
tuoQS  idea  of  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  be  more  remiss  in  the 
contest,  or  from  imagining  that  an  occasional  truce  is  given  us,  in- 
dulge in  sloth.  In  one  Satan  or  devil  being  often  mentioned  in  the 
wngnlRr  number,  the  thing  denoted  is  that  domination  of  iniquity 
which  k  opposed  to  the  reign  of  righteousness.  For,  as  the  Church 
and  the  communion  of  saints  has  Christ  for  its  head,  so  the  faction  of 
the  wicked,  and  wickedness  itself,  is  portrayed  with  its  prince  exer- 
cising supremacy.  Hence  the  expression,  *  *  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  (Matth.  xxv.  41). 

15.  One  thing  which  ought  to  animate  us  to  perpetual  contest  with 
the  devil  is,  that  he  is  everywhere  called  both  our  adversary  and  the 
adversary  of  Gk)d.  For,  if  the  glory  of  Qod  is  dear  to  us,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  we  ought  to  struggle  with  all  our  might  against  him  who  aims 
at  the  extinction  of  that  glory.  If  we  are  animated  with  proper  zeal 
to  maintain  the  kin^om  of  Christ,  we  must  wage  irreconcilable  war 
with  him  who  conspires  its  ruin,  i^ain,  if  we  have  any  anxiety  about 
our  own  salvation,  we  ought  to  make  no  peace  nor  truce  with  him  who 

I  Bfurk  XTi.  9 ;  Matth.  xii.  48 ;  Lake  Tiii.  30. 
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is  continually  laying  schemes  for  its  destraction.  But  saoh  is  the 
character  ^ven  to  Satan  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  he  is 
seen  seducing  man  from  his  allegiance  to  Gtod,  that  he  may  both  d6H 
prive  Grod  of  his  due  honour,  and  plunge  man  headlong  in  destmo- 
tion.  Such,  too,  is  the  description  given  of  him  in  the  Gh)6pel8 
(Matth.  xiii.  28) ,  where  he  is  called  the  enemy,  and  is  said  to  sow  tares 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  In  one  word,  in  all  his 
actions  we  experience  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  description,  that  he 
was  "  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth  \ 
rjohn  viii.  44).  Truth  he  assails  with  lies,  light  he  obscures  with 
aarkness.  The  minds  of  men  he  involves  in  error;  he  stirs  up  hatred, 
inflames  strife  and  war,  and  all  in  order  that  he  may  overthrow  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  drown  men  in  eternal  perdition  with  himself. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  his  whole  nature  is  depraved,  mischievous, 
and  malignant.  There  must  be  extreme  depravity  in  a  mind  bent  on 
assailing  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  man.  This  is  inti- 
mated by  Jolm  in  his  Epistle,  when  he  says  that  he  "  sinneth  fix>m 
the  beginning"  (1  John  iii.  8),  implying  that  he  is  the  author,  leader, 
and  contriver  of  all  malice  and  wickedness. 

16.  But  as  the  devil  was  created  by  G^,  we  must  remember  that 
this  malice  which  we  attribute  to  his  nature  is  not  from  creation,  but 
from  depravation.  Everything  damnable  in  him  he  brought  upon 
himself,  V  his  revolt  and  faU.  Of  this  Scripture  reminds  us,  lest,  by 
beheving  that  he  was  so  created  at  first,  we  should  ascribe  to  Gkxi 
what  is  most  foreign  to  his  nature.  For  this  reason,  Christ  declares, 
(John  viii.  44),  that  Satan,  when  he  lies,  "  speaketh  of  his  own,"  and 
states  the  reason,  "  because  he  abode  not  in  the  truth."  By  saying 
that  he  abode  not  in  the  truth,  he  certainly  intimates  that  he  once 
was  in  the  truth,  and  by  calling  him  the  father  of  lies,  he  puts  it  out 
of  his  power  to  charge  Grod  with  the  depravity  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  cause.  But  although  the  expressions  are  brief  and  not  very 
explicit,  they  are  amply  suflScient  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  God 
from  every  caliunny.  And  what  more  does  it  concern  us  to  know  of 
devils  ?  Some  murmur  because  the  Scripture  does  not  in  various 
passages  give  a  distinct  and  regular  exposition  of  Satan's  fall,  its 
cause,  mode,  date,  and  nature.  But  as  these  things  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  us,  it  was  better,  if  not  entirely  to  pass  them^in  silence,  at 
least  only  to  touch  lightly  upon  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  could  not 
deign  to  feed  curiosity  with  idle,  unprofitable  histories.  We  see  it 
was  the  Lord's  purpose  to  deliver  notning  in  his  sacred  oracles  which 
we  might  not  learn  for  edification.  Therefore,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
superfluous  matters,  let  it  be  sufficient  for  us  briefly  to  hold,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  devils,  that  at  their  first  creation  they  were 
the  angels  of  God,  but  by  revolting  they  both  ruined  themselves  and 
became  the  instruments  of  perdition  to  others.  As  it  was  useful  to 
know  this  much,  it  is  clearly  taught  by  Peter  and  Jude :  "  God," 
they  say,  *'  s])ared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to 
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idl,  wad  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto 
udgment"  (2  Pet.  iL  4 ;  Jude  ver.  6).  And  Paul,  by  speaking  of 
he  elect  angels,  obviously  draws  a  tacit  contrast  between  them  and 
qprobate  angels. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  strife  and  war  which  Satan  is  said  to  wage 
rith  Qod,  it  must  be  understood  with  this  qualification,  that  Satw 
annot  possibly  do  anything  against  the  wul  and  consent  of  God. 
for  we  read  in  the  history  of  Job,  that  Satan  appears  in  the  presence 
f  Gfod  to  receive  his  commands,  and  dares  not  proceed  to  execute  any 
nterprise  until  he  is  authorised.  In  the  same  way,  when  Ahab  was 
0  be  deceived,  he  undertook  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
he  prophets ;  and  on  being  commissioned  by  the  Lord,  proceeds  to 
lO  80.  For  this  reason,  al^,  the  spirit  which  tormented  BarA  is  said 
0  be  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord,  because  he  was,  as  it  were,  the 
^ycfOTge  by  which  the  misdeeds  of  the  wicked  king  were  punished. 
n  another  place  it  is  said  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  inflicted 
y  Ckxl  through  the  instrumentality  of  wicked  angds.  In  conformity 
dth  these  particular  examples,  Paul  declares  generaUy  that  unb^ 
ievers  are  blinded  by  God,  tnough  he  had  previously  described  it  as 
he  doing  of  Satan.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sieitan  is  under  the 
ower  of  God,  and  is  so  ruled  by  his  authority  that  he  must  yield 
bedience  to  it.  Moreover,  though  we  say  that  Satan  resists  God, 
nd  does  works  at  variance  with  His  works,  we  at  the  same  time 
naJTitain  that  this  contiuriety  and  opposition  depend  on  the  permis- 
ion  of  God.  I  now  speak  not  of  Satan's  will  and  endeavour,  but 
Illy  of  the  result.  For  the  disposition  of  the  devil  being  wicked,  he 
ms  no  inclination  whatever  to  obey  the  divine  wiU,  but,  on  the  con- 
raiy,  is  wholly  bent  on  contumacy  and  rebellion.  This  much,  there- 
ore,  he  has  of  himself,  and  his  own  iniquity,  that  he  eagerly,  and  of 
efc  purpose,  opposes  €rod,  aiming  at  those  things  which  he  deems 
Qoet  contrary  to  the  will  of  Grod.  But  as  G^  holds  him  bound  and 
ettered  by  the  curb  of  his  power,  he  executes  those  things  only  for 
rhich  permission  has  been  given  him,  and  thus,  however  unwilling, 
hejB  nis  Creator,  being  forced,  whenever  he  is  required,  to  do  Him 
ervioe. 

18.  Gtod  thus  turning  the  unclean  spirits  hither  and  thither  at  his 
ileasore,  employs  them  in  exercising  believers  by  warring  against 
hem,  assailing  them  with  wiles,  urging  them  with  solicitations, 
nreflBing  close  upon  them,  disturbing,  alarming,  and  occasionally 
roondmg,  but  never  conquering  or  oppressing  them ;  whereas  they 
lold  the  wicked  in  thraldom,  exercise  dominion  over  their  minds  and 
lodies,  and  employ  them  as  bond-slaves  in  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
SecoQjBe  believers  are  disturbed  by  such  enemies,  they  are  addressed 
a  such  exhortations  as  these;  "Neither  give  place  to  the  devil;" 
*  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking 
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whom  he  may  devour ;  whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  fiedth"  (Eph.  iv. 
27 ;  1  Pet  v.  8).  Paul  acknowledges  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  species  of  contest  when  he  says,  that  for  the jpuipose  of  sut>* 
duing  his  pride,  a  messenger  of  Satan  was  sent  to  bunet  him  (2  Cor. 
xiL  7).  This  trial,  therrfore,  is  common  to  all  the  children  6i  God. 
But  as  the  promise  of  bruising  Satan's  head  (Gen.  iii.  15)  applies 
alike  to  Christ  and  to  all  his  members,  I  deny  that  believers  canev^ 
be  oppressed  or  vanquished  by  him.  They  are  often,  indeed,  thrown 
into  alarm,  but  never  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  recover  themselves. 
They  fall  by  the  violence  of  the  blows,  but  they  get  up  again ;  they 
are  wounded,  but  not  mortally.  In  fine,  they  labpiur  on  tmrough  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  so  as  ultimately  to  gain  the  victory, 
though  they  meet  with  occasional  defeats.  We  biow  how  David, 
through  the  just  anger  of  God,  was  left  for  a  time  to  Satan,  and  by 
his  instigation  numbered  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  ;  nor  without 
cause  does  Paul  hold  out  a  hope  of  pardon  in  case  aay  should  have 
become  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  the  devil  (2  Tim.  ii.  26).  Accord- 
ingly, he  elsewhere  shows  that  the  promise  above  quoted  commences 
in  this  life  where  the  struggle  is  carried  on,  and  that  it  is  completed 
after  the  struggle  is  ended.  His  words  are,  "  The  God  of  peace 
shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly"  (Rom.  xvi.  20).  In  our 
Head,  indeed,  this  victory  was  always  perfect,  because  the  prince  of 
the  world  "  had  nothing"  in  him  (John  xiv.  30)  ;  but  in  us,  who  are 
his  members,  it  is  now  partially  obtained,  and  will  be  perfected  when 
we  shall  have  put  off  our  mortal  flesh,  through  which  we  are  liable 
to  infirmity,  and  shall  have  been  filled  with  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  way,  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  raised  up  and 
established,  that  of  Satan  falls,  as  our  Lord  himself  expresses  it,  "  I 
beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  firom  heaven"  (Luke  x.  18).  By  these 
words,  he  confirmed  the  report  which  the  apostles  gave  of  the  efficacy 
of  their  preaching.  In  like  manner  he  says,  *'  When  a  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace.  But  when  a 
stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he 
taketh  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his 
spoils"  (Luke  xi.  21,  22).  And  to  this  end  Christ,  by  dying,  over- 
came Satan,  who  had  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14),  and  triumphed 
over  all  his  hosts,  that  they  might  not  injure  the  Church,  which  other- 
wise would  suffer  froni  them  every  moment.  For  (such  being 
our  weakness,  and  such  his  raging  fury)  how  could  we  withstand 
his  manifold  and  unintennitted  assaults  for  any  period,  however 
short,  if  we  did  not  trust  to  the  victory  of  our  leader  ?  God,  there* 
fore,  does  not  aUow  Satan  to  have  dominion  over  the  souls  of 
believers,  but  only  gives  over  to  his  sway  the  impious  and  unbelieving, 
whom  he  deigns  not  to  number  among  his  flock.  For  the  devil  is 
said  to  have  undisputed  possession  of  this  world  until  he  is  dispos-^ 
sessed  by  Christ.  In  like  manner,  he  is  said  to  blind  all  who  do  not 
believe  the  Gospel,  and  to  do  his  own  work  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
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loe.  And  justly;  for  all  the  wicked  are  vessels  of  wrath,  and, 
)rdingly,  to  whom  should  they  be  subjected  but  to  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  ?  In  fine,  they  are  said  to  be  of  their  father 
devil. ^  For  as  believers  are  recognised  to  be  the  sons  of  Grod  by 
ring  his  image,  so  the  wicked  are  properly  regarded  as  the  children 
iatan,  from  having  degenerated  into  his  image. 
9.  Having  above  recited  that  nugatory  philosophy  concerning  the 
r  angels,  which  teaches  that  they  are  nothing  but  good  motions  or 
mirations  which  God  excites  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  must  here 
wise  refute  those  who  foolishly  allege  that  devils  are  nothing  but 
affections  or  perturbations  jsuggested  by  our  carnal  nature.  The 
f  refutation  is  to  be  found  in  passages  of  Scripture  on  this  sub- 
,  passa^  neither  few  nor  obscure.  First,  when  they  are  called 
k»n  spirits  and  apostate  angels  (Matth.  xii.  43 ;  Jude,  verse  6), 
>  have  degenerated  from  their  original,  the  very  terms  sufficiently 
lare  that  they  are  not  motions  or  cuSections  of  the  mind,  but  truly, 
hej  are  called,  minds  or  spirits  endued  with  sense  and  intellect. 
like  manner,  when  the  children  of  God  are  contrasted  by  John, 
also  by  our-  Saviour,  with  the  children  of  the  devil,  would  not  the 
trast  be  absurd  if  the  term  devil  meant  nothing  more  than  evil 
xirations  ?  And  John  adds  still  more  emphatically,  that  the  devil 
leth  from  the  beginning  (1  John  iii.  8).  In  like  manner,  when 
Le  introduces  the  archangel  Michael  contending  with  the  devil 
de,  verse  9),  he  certainly  contrasts  a  wicked  and  rebellious  with  a 
d  angeL  To  this  corresponds  the  account  given  in  the  Book  of 
I,  that  Satan  appeared  in  the  presence  of  God  with  the  holy  angels. 
;  the  clearest  passages  of  all  are  those  which  make  mention  of  the 
iahment  which,  from  the  judgment  of  God,  they  akeady  begin  to 
,  and  are  to  feel  more  especially  at  the  resurrection,  ^'  What  have 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  G^  ?  art  thou  come  hither  to 
nent  us  before  the  time  ?  "  (Matth.  viii.  29);  and  again,  ''  Depart, 
mrsed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  " 
fttth.  XXV.  41).  Again,  "  If  G^  spared  not  the  angels  that  sin- 
I,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of 
kness  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,"  &c.  (2  Act.  ii.  4).  How 
iird  the  expressions,  that  devds  are  doomed  to  eternal  punishment, 
b  fire  is  prepared  for  them,  that  they  are  even  now  excruciated  and 
nented  by  tne  glory  of  Christ,  if  there  were  truly  no  devils  at  all  ? 
;  afl  all  discussion  on  this  subject  is  superfluous  for  those  who  give 
lit  to  the  Word  of  G^,  while  little  is  gained  by  quoting  Scrip- 
)  to  those  empty  speculators  whom  nothing  but  novelty  can  please, 
slieve  I  have  already  done  enough  for  my  purpose,  which  was  to 
the  pious  on  their  guard  against  the  delirious  dreams  with  which 
less  men  harass  themselves  and  the  simpla  The  subject,  how- 
*,  deserved  to  be  touched  upon,  lest  any,  by  embracing  that  error^ 
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should  imagine  they  have  no  enemy,  and  thereby  be  more  remifis  or 
less  cautioiis  in  resisting. 

20.  Meanwhile,  being  placed  in  this  most  beantifol  theatre,  let  us 
not  decline  to  take  a  pious  delight  in  the  clear  and  manifest  works  d. 
GkxL  For,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  though  not  the  chief,  it  is, 
in  point  of  order,  the  first  evidence  of  faith,  to  remember  to  which 
side  soever  we  turn,  that  all  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  work  of  Qoi^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  meditate  with  pious  care  on  the  end  which 
Gkxi  had  in  view  in  creating  it.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  we  may 
apprehend  with  true  faith  what  it  is  necessaiy  to  know  concerning 
Gk)d,  it  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  history  of  the  creation,  as 
briefly  recorded  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  more  copiously  illustrated 
by  pious  writers,  more  especially  by  Basil  and  Ambrose.  From  this 
history  we  learn  that  God,  by  the  power  of  his  Word  and  his  Spirit, 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing ;  that  thereafter  he 
produced  things  inanimate  and  animate  of  ereiy  kind,  arranging  an 
mnumerable  variety  of  objects  in  admirable  order,  givmg  each  kind 
its  proper  nature,  office,  place,  and  station ;  at  the  same  time,  as  all 
things  were  Uable  to  corruption,  providing  for  the  perpetuation  of 
each  single  species,  cherishmg  some  hy  secret  methods,  and,  as  it 
were,  from  time  to  time  instilling  new  vigour  into  them,  and  bestow- 
ing on  others  a  power  of  continuing  their  race,  m  preventing  it  from 
perishing  at  their  own  death.  Heaven  and  eiarth  being  thus  most 
richly  adorned,  and  copiously  supplied  with  all  things,  like  a  large 
and  splendid  mansion  gorgeously  constructed  and  exquisitely  fur- 
nished, at  length  man  was  made — ^man,  by  the  beauty  of  his  person 
and  his  many  noble  endowments,  the  most  glorious  specimen  of  the 
works  of  Gk)d.  But,  as  I  have  no  intention  to  give  the  history  of 
creation  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  again  thus  briefly  touched 
on  it  in  passing.  I  have  already  reminded  my  reader,  that  the  best 
course  for  him  is  to  derive  his  knowled^  of  the  subject  from  Moses 
and  others,  who  have  carefully  and  faitibifully  transmitted  an  account 
of  the  creation. 

21.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  at  length  on  flie  end  that  should  be 
aimed  at  in  considering  the  works  of  God.  The  subject  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  explained  elsewhere,  and  in  so  far  as  required  by 
our  present  work,  may  now  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  Un- 
doubtedly, were  one  to  attempt  to  speak  in  due  terms  of  the  inestim- 
able wisdom,  power,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the  formation 
of  the  world,  no  grace  or  splendour  of  diction  could  equal  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  would 
have  us  constantly  occupied  with  such  holy  meditation,  in  order  that, 
while  we  contemplate  the  immense  treasures  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
exhibited  in  the  creatures,  as  in  so  many  mirrors,  we  may  not  only 
run  our  eye  over  them  with  a  hasty,  and,  as  it  were,  evanescent 
glance,  but  dwell  long  upon  them,  seriously  and  faithfully  turn  them 
m  our  minds,  and  every  now  and  then  bring  them  to  recollection. 
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But  as  the  present  work  is  of  a  didactic  nature,  we  cannot  fittingly 
enter  on  topics  which  require  lengthened  discourse.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  be  compendious,  let  the  reader  understand  that  he  has  a 
genuine  apprehension  of  the  character  of  Grod  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world ;  first,  if  he  attends  to  the  general  rule,  never  thoughtlessly  or 
obliviously  to  overlook  the  glorious  perfections  which  God  displays 
in  his  creatures ;  and,  secondly,  if  he  makes  a  self-application  of  what 
he  sees,  so  as  to  fix  it  deeply  on  his  heart.  The  former  is  exemplified 
when  we  consider  how  great  the  Architect  must  be  who  framed  and 
ordered  the  multitude  of  the  starry  host  so  admirably,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  glorious  sight,  so  stationing  some,  and 
fixing  them  to  particular  spots  that  they  cannot  move ;  giving  a 
freer  course  to  others,  yet  setting  limits  to  their  wanderings  ;  so  tem- 
pering the  movement  of  the  whole  as  to  measure  out  day  and  night, 
months,  years,  and  seasons,  and  at  the  same  time  so  regulating  the 
inequality  of  days  as  to  prevent  everjrthing  like  confusion.  The  for- 
mer course  is,  moreover,  exemplified  when  we  attend  to  his  power  in 
sustaining  the  vast  mass,  and  guiding  the  swift  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  &c.  These  few  examples  sufficiently  explain  what 
is  meant  by  recognising  the  divine  perfections  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  go  over  the  whole  subject  we  should 
never  come  to  a  conclusion,  there  being  as  many  miracles  of  divine 
power,  as  many  striking  evidences  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  there 
are  classes  of  objects,  nay,  as  there  are  individual  objects,  great  or 
small,  throughout  the  universe. 

22.  The  other  course,  which  has  a  closer  relation  to  faith,  remains 
to  be  considered — viz.  that  while  we  observe  how  God  has  destined 
all  things  for  our  good  and  salvation,  we  at  the  same  time  feel  his 
power  and  grace,  both  in  ourselves  and  in  the  great  blessings  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us ;  thence  stirring  up  ourselves  to  confidence 
in  him,  to  invocation,  praise,  and  love.  Moreover,  as  I  lately  ob- 
served, the  Lord  himself,  by  the  very  order  of  creation,  has  demon- 
strated that  he  created  all  things  for  the  sake  of  man.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  observe,  Uiat  he  divided  the  formation  of  the  world 
into  SIX  days,  though  it  had  been  in  no  respect  more  difficult  to  com- 
plete the  whole  work,  in  all  its  parts,  in  one  moment  than  by  a 
gradual  progression.  But  he  was  pleased  to  display  his  providence 
and  paternal  care  towards  us  in  this,  that  before  he  formed  man,  he 

S-ovided  whatever  he  foresaw  would  be  useful  and  salutery  to  him. 
ow  ungrateful,  then,  were  it  to  doubt  whether  we  are  cared  for  by 
this  most  excellent  Parent,  who  we  see  cared  for  us  even  before  we 
were  bom  I  How  impious  were  it  to  tremble  in  distrust,  lest  we 
ihould  one  day  be  abandoned  in  our  necessity  by  that  kindness  which, 
antecedent  to  our  existence,  displayed  iteelf  in  a  complete  supply  of 
all  good  things  I  Moreover,  Moses  tells  us  that  everything  which 
the  world  contains  is  liberally  placed  at  our  disposal.  This  God  cer- 
tainly did  not  that  he  might  delude  us  with  an  empty  form  of  dona- 
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tion.  Nothing,  therefore,  which  concerns  our  safely  will  ever  be 
wanting.  To  conclude,  in  one  word ;  as  often  as  we  call  Grod  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  let  us  remember  that  the  distribution 
of  all  the  things  which  he  created  are  in  his  hand  and  power,  but 
that  we  are  his  sons,  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  nourish  and  bring 
up  in  allegiance  to  him,  that  we  may  expect  the  substance  of  all  good 
from  him  alone,  and  have  fiill  hope  that  he  will  never  suffer  us  to  be 
in  want  of  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  as  to  leave  us  dependent 
on  some  other  scource  ;  thiett  in  everything  we  desire  we  may  address 
our  prayers  to  him,  and  in  every  benefit  we  receive  acknowledge  his 
hand  and  give  him  thanks ;  that  thus  allured  by  his  great  good- 
ness and  beneficence,  we  may  study  with  our  whole  heart  to  love  and 
serve  him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RATI  m  WHICH  MAN  WAS  CREATED.      THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  SOUL — 
THE  niAaE  OF  OOD— FREE  WILL — ORIGINAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Tliii  ehapter  is  thus  diTided : — L  The  neeeasary  rules  to  be  observed  in  considering 
the  state  at  nmn  before  the  fall  being  laid  down,  the  point  first  considered  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  lesson  taught  hj  its  being  formed  out  of  the  earth,  and  made 
tHve,  sec.  I.  U.  The  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  proved  by  various  solid  argu- 
mente,  sec.  2.  IIL  The  image  of  God  (the  strongest  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality) 
k  oomsidered,  and  various  absurd  fancies  are  refuted,  sec.  8.  IV.  Several  errors  whicn 
obscure  the  light  of  truth  being  dissipated,  follows  a  philosophical  and  theological  con- 
ttderation  of  Uie  fiioulties  of  the  soul  before*  the  fall. 

SeeUatiB. 

^.  A  twofdd  knowledge  of  God — ^vix.  before  the  fkll  and  after  it.  The  former  here 
considered.  Particular  rules  or  precautions  to  be  observed  in  this  discussion. 
What  we  are  taught  by  a  body  formed  out  of  the  dust,  and  tenanted  by  a  spirit 

2.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  proved  from,  1.  The  testimony  of  conscience.  2.  The 
koowledffe  of  Gk>d.  8.  The  noble  faculties  with  which  it  is  endued.  4.  Its  activity 
and  wondrous  fancies  in  sleep.    5.  Innumerable  passages  of  Scripture. 

8.  The  image  of  God  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
What  meant  bythis  image.  The  dreams  of  Osiander  concerning  the  image  of 
God  refuted.  Whether  any  difference  between  "  image  "  and  "  likeness."  Another 
objection  of  Osiander  refuted.    The  image  of  God  conspicuous  in  the  whole  Adjun. 

4.  The  image  of  God  is  in  the  soul.  Its  nature  may  be  learnt  from  its  renewal  by 
Christ.  What  comprehended  under  this  renewal.  What  the  image  of  God  in  man 
before  the  laU.  In  what  things  it  now  appears.  When  and  where  it  will  be  seen 
in  perfection. 

6.  The  dreams  of  the  Manichees  and  of  Servetus,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul,  refuted. 
Also  of  Osiander,  who  denies  that  there  is  any  image  of  G^  in  man  without  essen- 
tial ric^teonsness. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  philosophers  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul  generally  discordant, 

doubtful,  and  obscure. '  The  excellence  of  the  soul  described.  Only  one  soul  in 
eaeii  man.  A  brief  review  of  the  opinion  of  philosophers  as  to  the  faculties  of  the 
iooL    What  to  be  thought  of  this  opinion. 

7.  The  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  into  intellect  and  will,  more  agreeable  to 

Christian  doctrine. 

8.  Ibe  power  and  office  of  the  intellect  and  will  in  man  before  the  fall.    Man's  free 

wHL  This  freedom  lost  b^  the  fall — a  fact  unknown  to  philosophers.  The  delu- 
sion of  Pelagians  and  Papists.    Objection  as  to  the  fall  of  man  when  free,  refuted. 

1.  Wb  Bave  now  to  i^ak  of  the  creation  of  man,  not  only  because 
of  all  the  works  of  Grod  it  is  the  noblest,  and  most  admirable  specimen 
of  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  but,  as  we  observed  at  the  out- 
set, we  cannot  clearly  and  properly  know  Gk)d  unless  the  knowledge 
of  ourselyesbe  added.  This  knowledge  is  twofold, — ^relating,  first, 
to  the  condition  in  which  we  were  at  nrst  created ;  and,  secondly,  to 
our  condition  such  as  it  began  to  be  immediately  after  Adam's  fall. 
For  it  would  little  avail  us  to  know  how  we  were  created  if  we  remained 
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ignorant  of  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  our  nature  in  consequence 
of  the  fall.  At  present,  however,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  considera-  • 
tion  of  our  nature  in  its  original  integrity.  And,  certainly,  before 
we  descend  to  the  miserable  condition  into  which  man  has  fieillen,  it 
is  of  importance  to  consider  what  he  wiets  at  first.  For  there  is  need 
of  caution,  lest  we  attend  onlv  to  the  natural  ills  of  man,  and  thereby 
seem  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Author  of  nature ;  impiety  deeming  it  a 
sufficient  defence  if  it  can  pretend  that  everything  vicious  in  it  pro- 
ceeded in  some  sense  from  God,  and  not  hesitating,  when  accused,  to 
plead  against  God,  and  throw  the  blame  of  its  guilt  upon  Hun.  Those 
who  would  be  thought  to  speak  more  reverently  of  the  Deity  catch 
at  an  excuse  for  their  depravity  from  nature,  not  considering  that  they 
also,  though  more  obscurely,  bring  a  charge  against  God,  on  whom 
the  dishonour  would  fall  if  anything  vicious  were  proved  to  exist  in 
nature.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  flesh  is  continually  on  the  alert 
for  subterfuges,  by  which  it  imagines  it  can  remove  the  blame  of  its 
own  wickedness  from  itself  to  some  other  quarter,  we  must  diligently 
guard  against  this  depraved  procedure,  and  accordingly  treat  of  the 
calamity  of  the  human  race  in  such  a  way  as  may  cut  off  every  evasion, 
and  vindicate  the  justice  of  God  against  all  who  would  impugn  it 
We  shall  afterwards  see,  in  its  own  place  (Book  II.  chap.  L  sec.  3), 
how  far  mankind  now  are  from  the  purity  originally  conferred  on 
Adam.  And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  he  was  formed  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  a  curb  was  laid  on  his  pride — nothing  being 
more  absurd  than  that  those  should  glory  in  their  excellence  who  n(5 
only  dwell  in  tabernacles  of  clay,  but  are  themselves  in  part  dust  and 
ashes.  But  God  having  not  only  deigned  to  animate  a  vessel  of  clay, 
but  to  make  it  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  spirit,  Adam  mig^ 
well  glory  in  the  great  liberality  of  his  Maker.^ 

2.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  question  that  man  consists  of  a  body 
and  a  soul ;  meaning  by  soul,  an  immortal  though  created  essence, 
which  is  his  nobler  part.  Sometimes  he  is  called  a  spirit.  But  thou^ 
the  two  terms,  while  they  are  used  together,  differ  m  tlicir  meaning, 
still  when  spirit  is  used  by  itself  it  is  equivalent  to  soul,  as  when 
Solomon  speaking  of  death  says,  that  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it  (Eccles.  xii.  7).  And  Christ,  in  commending  his  spirit  to 
the  Father,  and  Stephen  his  to  Christ,  simply  mean,  that  when  the 
soul  is  freed  from  the  prison-house  of  the  body,  God  becomes  its 
perpetual  keeper.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  soul  is  called  a  spirit 
because  it  is  a  breath  or  energy  divinely  infused  into  bodies,  but 
devoid  of  essence,  err  too  grossly,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  nature  of 

1  On  man's  first  original,  see  Oalvin  aaaitut  Pighiut;  and  on  the  immortalitj  of  tlie 
sonl,  see  CalvirCt  Fsychopannychia  %nd  Irutruetio  adv.  Libtrtinot,  c.  iz.  11,  12.  It  is 
eurious  to  see  how  widely  the  opinion  of  Plinj  differs  from  the  Christian  doctrine : 
"  Omnibus  a  suprema  die  eadem  qusB  ante  primam ;  hie  magis  a  morte  sensus  uUus  aut 
eorpori  aat  animsB  qoam  ante  natales.  Eadem  enim  Tanitas  in  futurum  etiam  se  pro- 
pijpit  et  In  mortia  quoque  tempors  ipsa  sibi  yitam  mentitur.  "—i'Zm.  UUt.  Nat,  Ub.  tU. 
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lie  thing,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Den  cleaving  too  much  to  the  earth  are  dull  of  apprehension,  nay, 
King  alienated  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  are  so  immersed  in  darK- 
1688  as  to  imagine  that  they  will  not  survive  the  grave  ;  still  the  light 
8  not  80  completely  quenched  in  darkness  that  all  sense  of  immortality 
s  loet.  Conscience,  which,  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil, 
lesponds  to  the  judgment  of  Grod,  is  an  unloubted  sign  of  an  immor- 
jbI  spirit.  How  could  motion  devoid  of  essence  penetrate  to  the 
lodgment-seat  of  Grod,  and  under  a  sense  of  guilt  strike  itself  with 
terror  ?  The  body  cannot  be  affected  by  any  &r  of  spiritual  punish- 
OEient.  This  is  competent  only  to  the  soul,  which  must  therefore  be 
mdued  with  essence.  Then  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  Grod  sufficiently 
[Ht>ve8  that  souls  which  rise  higher  than  the  world  must  be  immortal, 
tt  being  impossible  that  any  evanescent  vigour  could  reach  the  very 
fountain  of  life.  In  fine,  while  the  many  noble  faculties  with  which 
die  human  mind  is  endued  nroclaim  that  something  divine  is  engraven 
»  it,  they  are  so  many  evidences  of  an  immortal  essence.  For  such 
ense  as  the  lower  animals  possess  goes  not  beyond  the  body,  or  at 
east  not  beyond  the  objects  actually  presented  to  it.  But  the  swift- 
sees  with  which  the  human  mind  glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  scans 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and,  after  it  has  embraced  all  ages,  with  intel- 
lect and  memory  digests  each  in  its  proper  order,  and  reads  the  future 
in  the  past,  clearly  demonstrates  that  there  lurks  in  man  a  something 
separated  from  the  body.  We  have  intellect  by  which  we  are  able 
)o  conceive  of  the  invisible  Gk)d  and  angels — a  thing  of  which  body 
M  altogether  incapable.  We  have  ideas  of  rectitude,  justice,  and 
iumesty — ideas  which  the  bodily  senses  cannot  reach.  The  seat  of 
these  ideas  must  therefore  be  a  spirit.  Nay,  sleep  itself,  which  stu- 
jifying  the  man,  seems  even  to  deprive  him  of  life,  is  no  obscure 
mdence  qf  immortality ;  not  only  suggesting  thoughts  of  things 
irliich  never  existed,  but  foreboding  future  events.  I  briefly  touch 
ya  topics  which  even  profane  writers  describe  with  a  more  splendid 
eloquence.  For  pious  readers,  a  simple  reference  is  sufficient.  Were 
not  the  soul  some  kind  of  essence  separated  from  the  body.  Scripture 
would  not  teach  ^  that  we  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  and  at  death  remove 
from  a  tabernacle  of  flesh ;  that  we  put  off  that  which  is  corruptible, 
in  order  that,  at  the  last  day,  we  may  finally  receive  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  These,  and  similar  passages  which  every- 
where occur,  not  only  clearly  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body,  but 
by  giving  it  the  name  of  man,  intimate  that  it  is  his  principal  part. 
Again,  when  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  cleanse  themselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  he  shows  that  there  are  two  parts 
in  which  the  taint  of  sin  resides.     Peter,  also,  in  calling  Christ  the 

IJbbiT.  19;  2C0T.V  4;  2  Pet.  i.  18,14;  2  Cor.  v.  10:  vii.  1;  lPet.a.26;  i.  9; 
fi.  U ;  Heb.  ziH  17;  2  Cor.  L  28;  Matth.  x.  28;  Luke  zii.  5;  Heb.  xU.  9;  Luke  xtI. 
22:  2Cot.r.e,S;  Aots  xziii  8. 
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Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  would  have  spoken  absurc^  if  thew 
were  no  souls  towards  which  he  might  discharge  such  an  office.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  ground  for  what  he  says  concerning  the  eternal 
salvation  of  souk,  or  for  his  injunction  to  purify  our  souls,  or  for  his 
assertion  that  fleshly  lusts  war  against  the  soul ;  neither  could  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  say,  that  pastors  watch  as  those 
who  must  give  an  account  for  our  souls,  if  souls  were  devoid  of  essence. 
To  the  same  effect  Paul  calls  God  to  witness  upon  his  soul,  whidi 
could  not  be  brought  to  trial  before  God  if  incapable  of  suffering  pun- 
ishment. This  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  our  Saviour,  when  he 
bids  us  fear  him  who,  after  he  hath  killed  the  body,  is  able  also  to  cast 
into  hell  fire.  Again,  when  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
distinguishes  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  from  God,  who  alone  is  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  he  could  not  have  asserted  the  essence  of  the 
soul  in  clearer  terms.  Moreover,  did  not  the  soul,  when  freed  from 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  continue  to  exist,  our  Saviour  would  not  have 
represented  the  soul  of  Lazarus  as  enjoying  blessedness  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Dives  was  suffering  dreadful 
torments.  Paul  assures  us  of  the  same  thing  when  he  says,  that  so 
long  as  we  are  present  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
Not  to  dwell  on  a  matter  as  to  which  there  is  little  obscurity,  I  will 
only  add,  that  Luke  mentions  amon^  the  errors  of  the  Sadducees  that 
they  believed  neither  angel  nor  spirit. 

3.  A  strong  proof  of  this  point  may  be  gathered  from  its  being 
said,  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod.  For  though  the 
divine  glory  is  displayed  in  man's  outward  appeai*ance,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  proper  seat  of  the  image  is  in  the  souL  I  deny  not, 
indeed,  that  external  shape,  in  so  far  as  it  distinguishes  and  separates 
us  from  the  lower  animals,  brings  us  nearer  to  Grod ;  nor  will  1  vehe- 
mently oppose  anv  who  may  choose  to  include  under  the  image  of 
God  that 

"  While  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes, 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies  '*i 

Only  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  image  of  G^  which  is  beheld  or 
made  conspicuous  by  these  external  marks,  is  spiritual.   For  Osiandei 
(whose  writings  exhibit  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  fritile  devices),  ex 
tending  the  image  of  God  indiscriminately  as  well  to  the  body  as  t» 
the  soul,  confounds  heaven  with  earth.    He  says  that  the  Fatha*,  th 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  placed  their  image  in  man,  because,  evei 
though  Adam  had  stood  entire,  Christ  would  still  have  become  man. 
Thus,  according  to  him,  the  body  which  was  destined  for  Christ  was 
a  model  and  type  of  that  corporeal  figure  which  was  then  formed. 

1  Ovid,  Metam.  Lib.  l.—Drydm'n  Translation, 
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But  where  does  he  find  that  Christ  is  an  image  of  the  Spirit  ?  I  admit, 
indeed,  that  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  glory  of  the  whole 
Godhead  is  displayed :  but  how  can  the  eternal  Word,  who  in  order 
precedes  the  Spirit,  be  called  his  image  ?  In  short,  the  distinction 
TOtween  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  destroyed  when  the  former  is  repre- 
sented as  the  ima^  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  respect  Christ  in  the  flesh  in  which  he  was  clothed  resembles 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  what  marks  or  lineaments  the  likeness  is  ex- 
pensed. And  since  the  expression,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
image,"  is  used  in  the  person  of  the  Son  also,  it  follows  that  he  is  the 
image  of  himself — a  thing  utterly  absm'd.  Add  that,  according  to 
the  figment  of  Osiander,^  Adam  was  formed  after  the  model  or  type 
of  the  man  Christ.  Hence  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  be  clothed 
with  flesh,  was  the  idea  according  to  which  Adam  was  formed,  where- 
as the  Scriptures  teach  very  differently — viz.  that  he  was  formed  in 
the  image  of  God.  There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  imagination  of 
those  who  interpret  that  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  be- 
cause it  was  conformable  to  Christ,  who  is  the  only  image  of  God  ; 
but  not  even  for  this  is  there  any  solid  foundation.  The  '*  image  " 
and  "  likeness "  has  given  rise  to  no  small  discussion  ;  interpreters 
searching  without  cause  for  a  difference  between  the  two  terms,  since 
*'  likeness  "  is  merely  added  by  way  of  exposition.  First,  we  know  that 
repetitions  are  common  in  Hebrew,  which  often  gives  two  words  for 
one  thing ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  thing  itself, 
man  being  called  the  image  of  God  because  of  his  Ukeness  to  God. 
Hence  there  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  those  who  indulge  in  philoso- 
phical speculation  as  to  these  names,  placing  the  Zelem,  that  is,  the 
image,  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  and  the  Demuth,  that  is,  the  like- 
ness, in  its  qualities,  and  so  forth.  God  having  determined  to  create 
man  in  his  own  image,  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  was  in  this 
term,  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  in  his  likeness,  as  if*  he  had  said, 
that  he  would  make  man,  in  whom  he  would,  as  it  were,  image  him- 
self by  means  of  the  marks  of  resemblance  impressed  upon  him.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  Moses,  shortlv  after  repeating  the  account,  puts  down  the 
image  oi  God  twice,  ana  makes  no  mention  of  the  likeness.  Osiander 
frivolously  objects  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  man,  or  the  soul  with 
its  &cnlties,  which  is  called  the  image  of  God,  but  the  whole  Adam, 
who  received  his  name  from  the  dust  out  of  which  he  was  taken.  I 
call  the  objection  frivolous,  as  all  sound  readers  will  judge.  For 
though  the  whole  man  is  called  mortal,  the  soul  is  not  therefore  liable 
to  death,  nor  when  he  is  called  a  rational  animal  is  reason  or  intelli- 
gence thereby  attributed  to  the  body.  Hence,  although  the  soul  is 
not  the  man,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  holding  that  he  is  called  the 

.  1^  iU  to  Oiisiid«r*8  afarord  fkncy,  see  Book  IL  cap.  12,  see.  6,  sq.  In  Rom.  viii.  8. 
Ckrist  is  odd  to  ha^re  boon  sent  by  the  Father  in  the  likeness  of  sinftil  fiesh,  but  no- 
whten  is  Adam  said  to  bare  been  formed  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  fiiture  flesh, 
iltiiOQgh  TertuUiaa  somewliere  says  so. 
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image  of  God  in  respect  of  the  soul ;  though  I  retain  the  principle 
which  I  lately  laid  down,  that  the  image  of  Gk)d  extends  to  everything 
in  which  the  nature  of  man  surpasses  that  of  all  other  species  of 
animals.  Accordingly,  by  this  term  is  denoted  the  integrity  with 
which  Adam  was  endued  when  his  intellect  was  clear,  his  aflfectiomf 
subordinated  to  reason,  all  his  senses  duly  related,  and  when  he 
truly  ascribed  all  his  excellence  to  the  admirable  gifts  of  his  Maker. 
And  though  the  primary  seat  of  the  divine  image  was  in  the  mind' 
and  the  heart,  or  m  the  soul  and  its  powers,  there  was  no  part  even 
of  the  body  in  which  some  rays  of  gloiy  did  not  shine.  It  is  certain 
that  in  every  part  of  the  world  some  lineaments  of  divine  gloiy  are 
l>ehcld  ;  and  nence  we  may  infer,  that  when  his  ima^e  is  placed  in 
man,  there  is  a  kind  of  tacit  antithesis,  as  it  were,  settmg  man  apart 
from  the  crowd,  and  exalting  him  above  all  the  other  creatures.  jBnt 
it  camiot  be  denied  that  the  angels  also  were  created  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  since,  as  Christ  declares  (Matth.  xxii.  30),  our  highest  perfec- 
tion will  consist  in  being  like  them.  But  it  is  not  without  ^ooa  cause 
that  Moses  commends  the  favour  of  Gkxl  towards  us  by  givmg  us  this 
{)eculiar  title,  the  more  especially  that  he  was  only  comparing  man 
with  the  visible  creation. 

4.  But  our  definition  of  the  image  seems  not  to  be  complete 
until  it  appears  more  clearly  what  the  faculties  are  in  which  man  ex- 
cels, and  in  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mirror  of  the  divine 
glory.  This,  however,  cannot  be  better  known  than  frcHn  the  remedy 
]>rovided  for  the  corruption  of  nature.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
when  Adam  lost  his  first  estate  he  became  alienated  from  God. 
Wherefore,  although  we  grant  that  the  image  of  Grod  was  not  utterly 
effaced  and  destroyed  in  him,  it  was,  however,  so  corrupted,  that  any 
thing  which  remains  is  fearful  deformity ;  and,  therefore,  our  de- 
livemnce  begins  with  that  renovation  which  we  obtain  from  Christ, 
who  is,  therefore,  called  the  second  Adam,  because  he  restores  us  to 
true  tmd  substantial  integrity.  For  although  Paul,  contrasting  the 
quickening  Spirit  which  believers  receive  from  Christ,  with  the  living 
soul  which  Adam  was  created  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  commends  the  richer 
measure  of  grace  bestowed  in  regeneration,  he  does  not,  however,  ocm- 
tradict  the  statement,  that  the  end  of  regeneration  is  to  form  us  anew 
in  the  image  of  Grod.  Accordingly,  he  elsewhere  shows  that  the  new 
man  is  renewed  td\eT  the  image  of  him  that  created  him  (Cd.  iiL  19). 
To  this  corresponds  another  passage,  '*  Put  ye  on  the  new  man,  who 
afler  God  is  created  "  (Eph.  iv.  24).  We  must  now  see  what  parti* 
culars  Paul  comprehends  under  this  renovation.  In  the  first  place, 
he  mentions  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  second,  true  righteoosneas  and 
holiness.  Hence  we  infer,  that  at  the  beginning  the  image  of  God 
was  manifested  by  lidht  of  intellect,  rectitude  of  heart,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  every  part  For  though  I  admit  that  the  forms  of  expeesioii 
are  ellipticid,  this  principle  cannot  be  overthrown — vix.  that  toe  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  renovation  of  the  divine  image  must  also  have  hdd 
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the  highest  place  in  its  creation.     To  the  same  effect  Paul  elsewhere 
nys  that,  heholdiD^  the  glory  of  Christ  with  unveiled  face,  we  are 
tEanfiformed  into  tne  same  image.    We  now  see  how  Christ  is  the 
most  perfect  image  of  God,  into  which  we  are  so  renewed  as  to  bear 
the  UQ&gG  o{  Grod  in  knowledge,  purity,  righteousness,  and  true  holi- 
neflB.     This  being  established,  the  imagination  of  Osiander,  as  to 
bodily  form,  vanishes  of  its  own  accord.    As  to  that  passage  of  St 
Paal  (1  Cor.  xi.  7),  in  which  the  man  alone,  to  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  woman,  is  cialled  the  image  and  glorv  of  God,  it  is  evident, 
firom  the  context,  that  it  merely  refers  to  civil  order.     I  presume  it 
has  already  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  image  comprehends 
everything  which  has  any  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 
The  same  thing,  in  different  terms,  is  declared  by  St  John  when  he 
says,  that  the  light  which  was  from  the  beginning,  in  the  eternal 
Word  of  God,  was  the  light  of  man  (John  i.  4).     His  object  being 
to  extol  the  singular  grace  of  God  in  making  man  excel  the  other 
animalB,  he  at  t^e  same  time  shows  how  he  was  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  that  he  may  separate  him  from  the  common  herd,  as  possess- 
ing not  ordinary  animal  existence,  but  one  which  combines  vdth  it 
the  light  of  intelUgence.     Therefore,  as  the  image  of  God  constitutes 
the  entire  excellence  of  human  nature,  as  it  shone  in  Adam  before 
his  teJlf  but  was  afterwards  vitiated  and  almost  destroyed,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  ruin,  confused,  mutilated,  and  tainted  v^th  impurity, 
80  it  is  now  partly  seen,  in  the  elect,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regenerated 
fay  the  Spirit     Its  full  lustre,  however,  will  be  di^layed  in  heaven. 
^it  in  order  to  know  the  particular  properties  in  which  it  consists,  it 
will  be  ^oper  to  treat  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.     For  there  is  no 
solidity  m  Augustine's  speculation,^  that  the  soul  is  a  mirror  of  the 
Trinity,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  within  itself,  intellect,  will, 
and  memory.    Nor  is  there  probability  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
place  likeness  to  God  in  the  dominion  bestowed  upon  man,  as  if  he 
cHiIy  resembled  God  in  this,  that  he  is  appointed  lord  and  master  of 
all  things.     The  likeness  must  be  witom,  in  himself.     It  must  be 
somethiiig  which  is  not  external  to  him,  but  is  properly  the  internal 
good  of  tne  socd. 

5.  Bat  before  I  nroceed  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
dream  of  the  Manicnees,  which  Servetus  has  attempted  in  our  day  to 
revive.  Because  it  is  said  that  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the 
fareath  of  life  (Gen.  ii.  7),  they  thought  that  the  soul  was  a  transmis- 
rion  of  the  substance  of  God ;  as  if  some  portion  of  the  boundless 
diiimty  had  passed  into  man.  It  cannot  take  long  time  to  show  how 
nany  gross  and  foul  absurdities  this  devilish  error  carries  in  its 
train.  For  if  the  soul  of  man  is  a  portion  transmitted  from  the 
eflMDce  of  God,  the  divine  nature  must  not  only  be  liable  to  passion 
and  chaoge,  but  also  to  ignorance,  evil  desires,  infirmity,  and  all 

1  Bm  Aug.  Lib.  4$  Trm,  10,  et  Lib,  de  CivU.  DH,  11.  See  farther,  CalTin,  in  Fayeho 
§t  CommmU  m  OmiM, 
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kinds  of  vice.     There  is  nothing  more  inconstant  than  man,  contrajy 
movements  agitating  and  distracting  his  soid.     He  is  ever  and  anon 
deluded  by  want  of  skill,  and  overcome  by  the  slightest  temptations; 
while  every  one  feels  that  the  soul  itself  is  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds 
of  poUutioa      All  these  things  must  be  attributed  to  the  divine 
nature,  if  we  hold  that  the  soul  is  of  the  essence  of  God,  or  a  secret 
influx  of  divinity.     Who  does  not  shudder  at  a  thing  so  monstrous? 
Paul,  indeed,  quoting  from  Aratus,  tells  us  we  are  his  ofisprii^ 
(Acts  xvii.  28);  not  in  substance,  however,  but  in  quality,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  adorned  us  with  divine  endowments.      Meanwhile,  to 
lacerate  the  essence  of  the  Creator,  in  order  to  assign  a  portion  to 
each  individual,  is  the  height  of  madness.     It  must,  therefore,  be 
held  as  certain,  that  souls,  notwithstanding  of  their  having  the 
divine  image  engraven  on  them,  are  created  just  as  angels  are. 
Creation,  however,  is  not  a  transfusion  of  essence,*  but  a  commence- 
ment of  it  out  of  nothing.     Nor,  though  the  spirit  is  given  by  God, 
and  when  it  quits  the  flesh  again  returns  to  him,  does  it  follow  that 
it  is  a  portion  withdrawn  from  his  essence.'    Here,  too,  Osiander, 
carried  away  by  his  illusions,  entangled  himself  in  an  impious  error, 
by  denying  that  the  image  of  God  could  be  in  man  without  his  es- 
sential righteousness ;  as  if  God  were  unable,  by  the  mighty  power  of 
his  Spirit,  to  render  us  conformable  to  himself,  unless  Christ  were 
substantially  transfused  into  us.     Under  whatever  colour  some  at- 
tempt to  gloss  these  delusions,  they  can  never  so  blind  the  eyes  of 
intelligent  readers,  as  to  prevent  them  from  discerning  in  them  a 
revival  of  Manichcism.     But  from  the  words  of  Paul,  when  treating 
of  the  removal  of  the  image  (2  Cor.  iii.  18),  the  inference  is  obvious, 
that  man  was  conformable  to  God,  not  by  an  influx  of  substance,  but 
by  the  grace  and  virtue  of  the  Spirit.     He  says,  that  by  beholding 
the  glory  of  Christ,  we  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  and  certainly  the  Spirit  does  not  work  in  us 
so  as  to  make  us  of  the  same  substance  with  God. 

6.  It  were  vain  to  seek  a  definition  of  the  soul  from  philosophers, 
not  one  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  distinctly  maintained 
its  immortality.  Others  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  indeed,  lean  the 
same  way,  but  still  without  teaching  distinctly  a  doctrine  of  which 
they  were  not  fiilly  persuaded.  Plato,  however,  advanced  still  fur- 
ther, and  regarded  tne  soul  as  an  image  of  Gtxl.  Others  so  attach 
its  powers  and  faculties  to  the  present  life,  that  they  leave  nothing 
external  to  the  body.  Moreover,  having  alreadv  shown  from  Scrip- 
ture that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  incorporeal,  we  must  now  add, 
that  though  it  is  not  properly  enclosed  by  space,  it  however  occupies 
the  body  as  a  kind  of  habitation,  not  only  animating  all  its  parts,  and 

^  The  Froneh  adds,  **  comme  si  on  tiroit  le  vin  d'un  vaisseaa  en  nne  bonteiUe ;  '* — es 
If  one  were  to  dnw  wine  out  of  a  cask  into  a  bottle. 

S  The  French  is*  **<^u*il  le  coupe  de  sa  substance  comme  une  branche  d*arbre  ;*'— 
that  he  oats  it  from  his  substance  like  a  branch  from  a  tree. 
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rendering  the  organs  fit  and  useful  for  their  actions,  but  also  holding 
the  first  place  in  regulating  the  conduct.  This  it  does  not  merely 
in  regard  to  the  offices  of  a  terrestrial  life,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
service  of  God.  This,  though  not  clearly  seen  in  our  corrupt  state, 
yet  the  impress  of  its  remains  is  seen  in  our  very  vices.  For  whence 
have  men  such  a  thirst  for  glory  but  from  a  sense  of  shame  ?  And 
whence  this  sense  of  shame,  but  from  a  respect  for  what  is  honour- 
able ?  Of  this,  the  first  principle  and  source  is  a  consciousness  that 
tbey  were  born  to  cultivate  righteousness, — a  consciousness  akin  to 
religion.  But  as  man  was  undoubtedly  created  to  meditate  on  the 
heavenly  life,  so  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  engraven 
on  the  soul.  And,  indeed,  man  would  want  the  principal  use  of  his 
understanding  if  he  were  unable  to  discern  his  felicity,  the  perfection 
of  which  consists  in  being  united  to  God.  Hence,  the  principal 
action  of  the  soul  is  to  aspire  thither,  and,  accordingly,  the  more  a 
man  studies  to  approach  to  G^,  the  more  he  proves  himself  to  be 
endued  with  reason. 

Though  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  man  has  more  than  one  soul,  namely,  a  sentient  and  a 
rational,  yet  as  there  is  no  soundness  in  their  arguments,  we  must 
reject  it,  unless  we  would  torment  ourselves  with  things  frivolous  and 
useless.  They  tell  us  (see  chap.  v.  sec.  4),  there  is  a  great  repug- 
nance between  organic  movements  and  the  rational  part  of  the  soul. 
As  if  reason  also  were  not  at  variance  with  herself,  and  her  counsels 
sometimes  conflicting  with  each  other  like  hostile  armies.  But  since 
this  disorder  results  from  the  depravation  of  nature,  it  is  erroneous 
to  infer  that  there  are  two  souls,  because  the  faculties  do  not  accord 
so  harmoniously  as  they  ought.  But  I  leave  it  to  philosophers  to 
discourse  more  subtilely  of  these  faculties.  For  the  edification  of 
the  pious,  a  simple  definition  will  be  sufiicient.  I  admit,  indeed, 
that  what  they  ingeniously  teach  on  the  subject  is  true,  and  not  only 
pleasant,  but  also  useful  to  be  known  ;  nor  do  I  forbid  any  who  are 
inclined  to  prosecute  the  study.  First,  I  admit  that  there  are  five 
senses,  which  Plato  (in  Theaeteto)  prefers  calling  organs,  by  w^hich  all 
objects  are  brought  into  a  common  sensorium,  as  into  a  kind  of  re- 
ceptacle:^ Next  comes  the  imagination  (phantama),  which  distin- 
giuahes  between  the  objects  brought  into  the  sensorium :  Next, 
reason,  to  which  the  general  power  of  judgment  belongs:  And, 
lastly,  intellect,  which  contemplates  with  fixed  and  quiet  look  what- 
ever reason  discursively  revolves.  In  like  manner,-  to  intellect, 
fiincy,  and  reason,  the  three  cognitive  faculties  of  the  soul,  correspond 

i 

1  The  Freneh  is,  "  £t  que  par  iceuz  oomme  par  ^inauz,  tous  objects  qui  se  presen- 
tent  jk  la  Tene,  au  goust,  ou  au  flair,  ou  a  rattouchement  distillent  au  sens  commuD, 
eomme  en  nne  cisteme  qui  re9oit  d'un  cote  et  d'autre." — "  And  that  by  them  aH  by 
channels,  all  objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  sight,  taste,  smell,  or  touch,  drop 
into  the  common  sensorium,  as  into  a  cistern  which  receives  on  either  side/' 

s  See  Ajist.  Ub.  L  Ethio.  cap.  ult. ;  item,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
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three  appetive  faculties — ^viz.  will — ^whose  office  is  to  choose  whatever 
reason  and  intellect  propound ;  irascibility,  which  seizes  on  what  is 
set  before  it  by  reason  and  fancy ;  and  concupiscence,  which  lays 
hold  of  the  objects  presented  by  sense  and  fancy. 

Though  these  things  are  true,  or  at  least  plausible,  still,  as  I  fear 
they  are  more  fitted  to  entangle,  by  their  obscurity,  than  to  assist  us, 
I  think  it  best  to  omit  them.  K  any  one  chooses  to  distribute  the 
powers  of  the  mind  in  a  different  manner,  calling  one  appetive,  whidi, 
though  devoid  of  reason,  yet  obeys  reason,  if  directed  nom  a  different 
quarter,  and  another  intellectual,  as  being  by  itself  participant  of 
reason,  I  have  no  great  objection.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  view,  that  there  are  three  principles  of  action — ^viz.  sense, 
intellect,  and  appetite.  But  let  us  rather  adopt  a  division  adapted 
to  all  capacities — a  thing  which  certainly  is  not  to  be  obtained  from 
philosopners.  For  they,*  when  they  would  speak  most  plainly,  divide 
the  soul  into  appetite  and  intellect,  but  make  both  double.  To  the 
latter  they  sometimes  give  the  name  o{  contemplative,  as  being  con- 
tented with  mere  knowledge,  and  having  no  active  power — (which 
circumstance  makes  Cicero  designate  it  by  the  name  of  intellect,  in- 
genii)  (De  Fin.  lib.  v.).  At  other  times  they  give  it  the  name  of 
practical,  because  it  variously  moves  the  will  by  the  apprehension  of 
good  or  evil.  Under  this  class  is  included  the  art  of  living  well  and 
justly.  The  former: — viz.  appetite — ^they  divide  into  will  and  con- 
cupiscence, calling  it  BouXritfig,  whenever  the  appetite,  which  they  call 
i^fin,  obeys  the  reason.  But  when  appetito,  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
reason,  runs  to  intemperance,  they  call  it  va^og.  Thus  they  alwajrs 
presuppose  in  man  a  reason  by  which  he  is  able  to  guide  himself 
aright. 

7.  From  this  method  of  teaching  we  are  forced  somewhat  to  dissent. 
For  philosophers,  being  unacquainted  with  the  corruption  of  nature, 
which  is  the  punishment  of  revolt,  erroneously  confound  two  states  of 
man  which  are  very  different  from  each  other.  Let  us  therefore  hold, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  that  the  soul  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  intellect  and  the  will  (Book  II.  chap.  ii.  sec.  2,  12) — the 
office  of  the  intellect  being  to  distinguish  between  objects,  according 
as  they  seem  deserving  of  being  approved  or  disapproved ;  and  the 
office  of  the  will,  to  choose  and  follow  what  the  intellect  declares  to 
be  good,  to  reject  and  shim  what  it  declares  to  be  bad  (Plato  in 
Phsedro).  We  dwell  not  on  the  subtlety  of  Aristotle,  that  the  mind 
has  no  motion  of  itself ;  but  that  the  moving  power  is  choice,  which 
he  also  terms  the  appetive  intellect.  Not  to  lose  ourselves  in  super- 
fluous questions,  let  it  be  enough  to  know  that  the  intellect  is  to  us, 
as  it  were,  the  guide  and  ^ler  of  the  soul ;  that  the  will  always 
follows  its  beck,  and  waits  for  its  decision,  in  matters  of  desire.  For 
which  reason  Aristotle  truly  taught,  that  in  the  appetite  there  is  a 

I  See  Themist.  lib.  iii  De  Anima,  49,  De  Dupl.  InteUeota. 
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pursuit  and  rejection  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  afiSrmation  and 
negation  in  the  intellect  (Aristot.  Ethic,  lib.  vi.  c.  2).  Moreover,  it 
wiU  be  seen  in  another  place  fBook  II.  c.  ii.  sec.  12 — 26),  how  surely 
the  intellect  governs  tne  will.  Here  we  only  wish  to  observe,  that 
the  soul  does  not  possess  any  faculty  which  may  not  be  duly  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  these  members.  And  in  this  way  we  comprehend 
sense  under  intellect.  Others  distinguish  thus :  They  say  that  sense 
inclines  to  pleasure  in  the  same  way  as  the  intellect  to  good ;  that 
hence  the  appetite  of  sense  becomes  concupiscence  and  lust,  while  the 
Section  of  the  intellect  becomes  will.  For  the  term  appetite,  which 
they  rarefer,  I  use  that  of  will,  as  being  more  common. 

8.  Therefore,  God  has  provided  the  soul  of  man  with  intellect,  by 
which  he  nught  discern  good  from  evil,  just  from  unjust,  and  might 
know  what  to  follow  or  to  shun,  reason  going  before  with  her  lamp ; 
whence  philosophers,  in  reference  to  her  directing  power,  have  called 
her  re  nyt/^vtxov.  To  this  he  has  joined  will,  to  which  choice  belongs. 
Man  excelled  in  these  noble  endovrments  in  his  primitive  condition, 
when  reason,  intelligence,  prudence,  and  judgment,  not  only  sufficed 
for  the  government  of  his  earthly  life,  but  also  enabled  him  to  rise  up 
to  Gh)d  and  eternal  happiness.  Thereafter  choice  was  added  to  direct 
the  appetites  and  temper  all  the  organic  motions ;  the  will  being  thus 
perfectly  submissive  to  the  authority  of  reaFon.  In  this  upright  state, 
man  possessed  freedom  of  will,  by  which,  if  he  chose,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  eternal  life.  It  were  here  unseasonable  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  secret  predestination  of  God,  because  we  are  not 
coniddering  what  might  or  might  not  happen,  but  what  the  nature  of 
man  truly  was.  Adam,  therefore,  might  have  stood  if  he  chose,  since 
it  was  only  by  his  own  will  that  he  fell ;  but  it  was  because  his  will 
was  pliable  in  either  direction,  and  he  had  not  received  constancy  to 
penevere,  that  he  so  easily  fell.  Still  he  had  a  free  choice  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  mind  and  will  there  was  the 
highest  rectitude,  and  all  the  organic  parts  were  duly  framed  to 
obedience,  until  man  corrupted  its  good  properties,  and  destroyed 
himself.  Hence  the  great  darkness  of  philosophers  who  have 
looked  for  a  complete  building  m  a  ruin,  and  fit  arrangement  in  dis- 
order. The  principle  they  set  out  with  was,  that  man  could  not  be 
a  rational  ammal  unless  he  had  a  free  choice  of  good  and  evil.  They 
ako  imaged  that  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  was  de- 
itroyedy  if  man  did  not  of  his  own  counsel  arrange  his  life.  So  far 
well,  had  there  been  no  change  in  man.  This  being  unknown  to 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
But  thoee  who,  wmle  they  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  still 
seek  for  firee-will  in  man,  notwithstanding  of  his  being  lost  and 
drowned  in  spiritual  destruction,  labour  under  manifold  delusion, 
making  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  inspired  doctrine  and  philosophical 
opinions,  and  so  erring  as  to  both.  But  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
these  things  to  their  own  place  (see  Book  II.  chap.  ii.).    At  present 
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it  is  necessary  only  to  remember,  that  man  at  his  first  creation,  was 
very  different  from  all  his  posterity ;  who,  deriving  their  origin  from 
him  after  he  was  corrupted,  received  a  hereditary  taint.  At  first 
every  part  of  the  soul  was  formed  to  rectitude.  There  was  soundness 
of  mind  and  freedom  of  will  to  choose  the  good.  If  any  one  objects 
that  it  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  slippery  position,  because  its  power 
was  weak,  I  answer,  that  the  degree  conferred  was  sufficient  to  take 
away  every  excuse.  For  surely  the  Deity  could  not  be  tied  down  to 
this  condition, — ^to  make  man  such,  that  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  sin.  Such  a  nature  might  have  been  more  excellent;^  but  to 
expostulate  with  Grod  as  if  he  had  been  bound  to  confer  this  nature 
on  man,  is  more  than  unjust,  seeing  He  had  full  right  to  determine 
how  much  or  how  little  He  would  give.  Why  He  did  not  sustain 
him  by  the  virtue  of  perseverance  is  hidden  in  his  counsel ;  it  is  ours 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  soberness.  Man  had  received  the  power, 
if  he  had  the  will,  but  he  had  not  the  will  which  would  have  given 
the  power ;  for  this  will  would  have  been  followed  by  perseverance. 
Still,  after  he  had  received  so  much,  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  having 
spontaneously  brought  death  upon  himself  No  necessity  was  laid 
upon  Gk)d  to  give  lum  more  than  that  intermediate  and  even  transient 
will,  that  out  of  man's  fall  he  might  extract  materials  for  his  own 
glory. 

1  See  August,  lib   xi.,  super  Gen.  cap.  yii.  Tiii.  ix.,  and  De  Conrept.  et  Gratia  ad 
Valent.,  cap.  xi. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WORLD,  CREATED  BY  GOD,  STILL   CHERISHED  AND  PROTECTED    BY 
HIM.      EACH  AND  ALL  OF  ITS  PARTS  GOVERNED  BY  HIS  PROVIDENCE. 

The  diTisionfl  of  Hub  chapter  are,  I.  The  doctrine  of  the  special  proTidence  of  God 
orver  all  the  creatures,  singly  and  collectively,  as  opposed  to  the  dreams  of  the  Epi- 
eureans  aboat  fortune  and  fortuitous  causes.  II.  The  fiction  of  the  Sophists  concerning 
the  oomipotence  of  God,  and  the  error  of  philosophers,  as  to  a  confUsed  and  equivocal 
gOTemment  of  the  world,  sec.  1-5.  All  animals,  but  especially  mankind,  from  the 
peeuUar  superintendence  exercised  over  them,  are  proofs,  evidences,  and  examples  of 
tlie  previdenoe  of  God,  sec.  6,  7.  III.  A  consideration  of  fate,  fortune,  chance,  contin- 
geaee,  and  uncertain  events  (on  which  the  matter  here  under  discussion  turns). 

Sections. 

1.  Even  the  wicked,  under  the  guidance  of  carnal  sense,  acknowledge  that  God  is  the 

Creator.  The  godly  acknowledge  not  this  only,  but  that  he  is  a  most  wise  and 
powerful  governor  and  preserver  of  all  created  objects.  In  so  doing,  they  lean  on 
the  Word  of  God,  some  passages  from  which  are  produced. 

2.  Refutation  of  the  Epicureans,  who  oppose  fortune  and  fortuitous  causes  to  Divine 

Providence,  as  taught  in  Scripture.  The  sun.  a  bright  manifestation  of  Divine 
Providence. 

8.  Figment  of  the  Sophists  as  to  an  indolent  Providence  refuted.  Consideration  of  the 
Omnipotence  as  combined  with  the  Providence  of  God.  Double  benefit  resulting 
from  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence.    Cavils  of  Infidelity. 

4.  A  definition  of  Providence  refuting  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  Philosophers.  Dreams 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Peripatetics. 

6.  Special  Providence  of  God  asserted  and  proved  by  arguments  founded  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Dirine  Justice  and  Mercy.  Proved  also  by  passages  of  Scripture, 
relating  to  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  animals. 

6.  Special  Providence  proved  by  passages  relating  to  the  human  race,  and  the  more 

especially  that  for  its  sake  the  world  was  created. 

7.  Special  Providence  proved,  lastly,  fh)m  examples  taken  from  the  history  of  the 

Israelites,  of  Jonah,  Jacob,  and  from  daily  experience. 

8.  Erroneous  views  as  to  Providence  refuted : — I.  The  sect  of  the  Stoics.    11.  The  for- 

tnne  and  chance  of  the  Heathen. 

9.  How  things  are  said  to  be  fortuitous  to  us,  though  done  by  the  determinate  counsel 

of  God.  Example.  Error  of  separating  contingency  and  event  from  the  secret, 
but  just,  and  most  wise  counsel  of  God.    Two  examples. 

1.  It  were  cold  and  lifeless  to  represent  God  as  a  momentary 
Creator,  who  completed  his  work  once  for  all,  and  then  left  it.  Here, 
cspeciallj,  we  must  dissent  from  the  profane,  and  maintain  that  the 
prenence  of  the  divine  power  is  conspicuous,  not  less  in  the  perpetual 
condition  of  the  world  than  in  its  first  creation.  For,  although  even 
wicked  men  are  forced,  by  the  mere  view  of  the  earth  and  sky,  to  rise 
to  the  Creator,  yet  faith  has  a  method  of  its  own  in  assigning  the 
whole  praise  of  creation  to  God.  To  this  effect  is  the  passage  of  the 
Apostle  already  quoted,  that  by  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
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were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God  (Heb.  xi.  3) ;  because,  without 
proceeding  to  his  Providence,  we  cannot  understaiid  the  full  force  of 
what  is  meant  by  God  being  the  Creator,  how  much  soever  we  may 
seem  to  comprehend  it  with  our  mind,  and  confess  it  with  our  tongua 
The  carnal  mind,  when  once  it  has  perceived  the  power  of  God  in  the 
creation,  stops  there,  and,  at  the  farthest,  thinks  and  ponders  oa 
nothing  else  than  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  displayed  by  the 
Author  of  such  a  work  (matters  which  rise  spontaneously,  and  foroe 
themselves  on  the  notice  even  of  the  unwilling),  or  on  some  general 
agency  on  which  the  power  of  motion  depends,  exercised  in  preserv- 
ing and  governing  it.  In  short,  it  imagines  that  all  things  are  suffl- 
ciently  sustained  by  the  energy  divinely  infused  into  them  at  first. 
But  faith  must  penetrate  deeper.  After  learning  that  there  is  a 
Creator,  it  must  forthwith  infer  that  he  is  also  a  Governor  and  Pre- 
server, and  that,  not  by  producing  a  kind  of  general  motion  in  the 
machine  of  the  globe  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  parts,  but  by  a  special 
Providence  sustaining,  cherishing,  superintending,  all  the  tnings 
which  he  has  made,  to  the  very  minutest,  even  to  a  sparrow.  Thus 
David,  after  briefly  premising  that  the  world  was  created  by  GTod, 
immediately  descends  to  the  continual  course  of  Providence,  "  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  framed,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;"  immediately  adding,  "  The  Lord 
looketh  from  heaven,  he  beholdeth  the  children  of  men"  (Ps.  xxxiiL 
6,  13,  &c.).  He  subjoins  other  things  to  the  same  effect.  For 
although  all  do  not  reason  so  accurately,  yet  because  it  would  not  be 
credible  that  human  affairs  were  superintended  by  God,  unless  he 
were  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  no  one  could  seriously  believe  that 
he  is  its  Creator  without  feeling  convinced  that  he  takes  care  of  his 
works ;  David,  with  good  reason,  and  in  admirable  order,  leads  us 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  general,  indeed,  philosophers  teach| 
and  the  human  mind  conceives,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  world  are 
invigorated  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  God.  They  do  not,  however, 
reach  the  height  to  which  David  rises,  taking  all  the  pious  along 
with  him,  when  he  says,  "  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest  them 
they  gather:  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good. 
TTiou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth 
thy  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  fece  of  the 
earth"  (Ps.  civ.  27 — 30).  Nay,  though  they  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul,  that  in  God  "  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being" 
(Acts  xvii.  28),  yet  they  are  far  from  having  a  serious  apprehensioQ 
of  the  grace  which  he  commends,  because  they  have  not  the  least 
relish  for  that  special  care  in  which  alone  the  paternal  favour  of  God 
is  discerned. 

2.  That  this  distinction  may  be  the  more  manifest,  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  Providence  of  God,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  is  opposed 
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to  fortane  and  fortuitous  causes.  By  an  erroneous  opinion  prevailing 
in  all  ages,  an  opinion  almost  universally  prevailing  m  our  own  day — 
vix.  that  all  things  happen  fortuitously — the  true  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence has  not  only  been  obscured,  but  almost  buried.  If  one  falls 
among  robbers,  or  ravenous  beasts  ;  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  at  sea 
causes  shipwreck ;  if  one  is  struck  down  by  the  fall  of  a  house  or  a 
tree ;  if  another,  when  wandering  through  desert  paths,  meets  with 
deliverance  ;  or,  after  bein^  tossed  by  the  waves,  arrives  in  port,  and 
makes  some  wondrous  hairbreadth  escape  from  death  —  all  these 
occarrences,  prosperous  as  well  as  adverse,  carnal  sense  will  attribute 
to  fortune.  But  whoso  has  learned  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  that  all 
the  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered  (Matth.  x.  30),  will  look  farther 
for  the  cause,  and  hold  that  all  events  whatsoever  are  governed  by 
the  secret  counsel  of  Otod,  With  regard  to  inanimate  objects,  again, 
we  must  hold  that  though  each  is  possessed  of  its  peculiar  properties, 
yet  all  of  them  exert  their  force  only  in  so  far  as  directed  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  Gk)d.  Hence  they  are  merely  instruments,  into 
which  (Jod  constantly  infuses  what  energy  he  sees  meet,  and  turns 
and  converts  to  any  purpose  at  his  pleasure.  No  created  object  makes 
a  more  wonderful  or  glorious  display  than  the  sun.  For,  besides 
iUmninating  the  whole  world  with  its  brightness,  how  admirably  does 
it  foster  ana  invigorate  all  animals  by  its  heat,  and  fertilise  the  earth 
by  its  rays,  warming  the  seeds  of  grain  in  its  lap,  and  thereby  calling 
forth  the  verdant  blade  !  "This  it  supports,  increases,  and  strengthens 
with  additional  nurture,  till  it  rises  mto  the  stalk ;  and  still  feeds  it 
with  perpetual  moisture,  till  it  comes  into  flower ;  and  from  flower  to 
fhrit,  which  it  continues  to  ripen  till  it  attains  maturity.  In  like 
manner,  by  its  warmth  trees  and  vines  bud,  and  put  forth  first  their 
ksvee,  then  their  blossom,  then  their  fruit.  And  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  claim  the  entire  glory  of  these  things  as  his  own,  was  pleased 
that  li^t  should  exist,  and  that  the  earth  should  be  replenished  with 
aQ  kinds  of  herbs  and  fruits  before  he  made  the  sun.  No  pious  man, 
therefore,  will  make  the  sun  either  the  necessary  or  principal  cause 
of  those  things  which  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  but  only 
the  instrument  which  God  employs,  because  he  so  pleases ;  though  he 
can  lay  it  aside,  and  act  equally  well  by  himself.  Again,  when  we 
read,  that  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua  the  sun  was  stayed  in  its  course  ; 
(Joeh.  X.  13)  ;  tmt  as  a  fevour  to  Hezekiah,  its  shadow  receded  ten 
degrees  (2  Kings  xx.  11)  ;  by  these  miracles  God  declared  that  the 
son  does  not  daily  rise  and  set  by  a  blind  instinct  of  nature,  but  is 
governed  by  Him  in  its  course,  that  he  may  renew  the  remembrance 
OT  hia  paternal  favour  toward  us.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
spring,  in  its  turn,  to  succeed  winter,  summer  spring,  and  autumn 
smmner ;  but  in  this  series  the  variations  are  so  great  and  so  unequal 
as  to  make  it  very  apparent  that  every  single  year,  month,  and  aay, 
18  regulated  by  a  new  and  special  providence  of  God. 
3.  And  truly  God  claims  omnipotence  to  himself,  and  would  liave  us 
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to  acknowledge  it, — not  the  vain,  indolent,  slumbering  omnipotence 
which  sophists  feign,  but  vigilant,  efficacious,  energetic,  and  ever 
active, — not  an  omnipotence  which  may  only  act  as  a  general  princi- 
ple of  confused  motion,  as  in  ordering  a  stream  to  keep  within  the 
channel  once  prescribed  to  it,  but  one  which  is  intent  on  individual 
and  special  movements.  Qod  is  deemed  omnipotent,  not  because  he 
can  act  though  he  may  cease  or  be  idle,  or  because  by  a  general  in- 
stinct, he  continues  the  order  of  nature  previously  appomted ;  but 
because,  governing  heaven  and  earth  by  his  providence,  he  so  over- 
rules all  things  that  nothing  happens  without  his  counsel.  For  when 
it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  ^^  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased" 
(Ps.  cxv.  3),  the  thing  meant  is  his  sure  and  deliberate  purpose.  It 
were  insipid  to  interpret  the  Psalmist's  words  in  philosophic  fashion, 
to  mean  that  Grod  is  the  primary  a^nt,  because  the  beginning  and 
cause  of  all  motion.  This  rather  is  the  solace  of  the  faithral,  in 
their  adversity,  that  everything  which  they  endure  is  by  the  ordina- 
tion and  command  of  Grod,  that  they  are  under  his  hand.  But  if  the 
government  of  God  thus  extends  to  all  his  works,  it  is  a  childish  cavil 
to  confine  it  to  natural  influx.^  Those,  moreover,  who  confine  the 
providence  of  God  within  narrow  limits,  as  if  he  allowed  all  things  to 
DC  borne  along  freely  according  to  a  perpetual  law  of  nature,  do  not 
more  defraud  God  of  his.  glory  than  themselves  of  a  most  useful  doc- 
trine ;  for  nothing  were  more  wretched  than  man  if  he  were  exposed 
to  all  possible  movements  of  the  sky,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water. 
We  may  add,  that  bv  this  view  the  singular  goodness  of  God  towards 
each  individual  is  unbecominglyimpair^.  David  exclaims  (Ps.  viiL  3), 
that  infants  hanging  at  their  mothers'  breasts  are  eloquent  enough  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  God,  because,  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
birth,  they  find  an  aliment  prepared  for  them  oy  heavenly  care. 
Indeed,  if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  and  senses  to  the  &ct,  we  must 
see  that  some  mothers  have  Ml  provision  for  their  infants,  and  others 
almost  none,  according  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  to  nourish  one 
child  more  liberally,  and  another  more  sparingly.  Those  who  attri- 
bute due  waise  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  thereby  derive  a  double 
benefit.  He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth  belong,  and  whose  nod  all 
creatures  must  obey,  is  fiilly  able  to  reward  the  homage  which  they 
pay  to  him,  and  they  can  rest  secure  in  the  protection  of  Him  to 
whose  control  everything  that  could  do  them  harm  is  subject,  by 
whose  authority,  Satan,  with  all  his  furies  and  engines,  is  curbed  as 
with  a  bridle,  and  on  whose  will  everything  adverse  to  our  safety 
depends.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  the  immoderate  and 
superstitious  fears,  excited  by  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
be  calmed  or  subdued.  I  say  superstitious  fears.  For  such  they  are, 
as  often  as  the  dangers  threatened  by  any  created  objects  inspire  us 
with  such  terror,  that  we  tremble  as  if  they  had  in  themselves  a 

1  See  HjperiuB  in  Methodo  Theologiss. 
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power  to  hurt  us,  or  could  hurt  at  random  or  by  chance  ;  or  as  if  we 
had  not  in  Gk)d  a  sufficient  protection  against  them.  For  example, 
Jeremiah  forbids  the  children  of  God  "  to  be  dismayed  at  the  signs 
cf  heaven,  as  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them  "  (Jer.  x.  2).  He 
does  not,  indeed,  condemn  every  kind  of  fear.  But  as  unbelievers 
transfer  the  government  of  the  world  from  God  to  the  stars,  imagin- 
ing that  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  their  decrees  or  presages, 
and  not  on  the  Divine  will,  the  consequence  is,  that  their  fear,  which 
ought  to  have  reference  to  him  only,  is  diverted  to  stars  and  comets. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  beware  of  such  imbelief,  always  bear 
m  mind,  that  there  is  no  random  power,  or  agency,  or  motion  in  the 
creatures,  who  are  so  governed  by  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  that 
nothing  happens  but  what  he  has  knowindy  and  willingly  decreed.^ 
4.  First,  tnen,  let  the  reader  remember  that  the  providence  we  mean 
18  not  one  by  which  the  Deity,  sitting  idly  in  heaven,  looks  on  at  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  world,  but  one  by  which  he,  as  it  were,  holds 
the  helm,  and  overrules  all  events.  Hence  his  providence  extends 
not  less  to  the  hand  than  to  the  eye.'  When  Abraham  said  to  his 
0on,  Ood  will  provide  (Gen.  xxii.  8),  he  meant  not  merely  to  assert 
tiiat  the  future  event  was  foreknown  to  God,  but  to  resign  the  man- 
agement of  an  unknown  business  to  the  will  of  Him  whose  province 
it  is  to  bring  perplexed  and  dubious  matters  to  a  happy  result. 
Hence  it  appears  that  providence  consists  in  action.  What  many 
talk  of  bare  prescience  is  the  merest  trifling.  Those  do  not  err  quite 
flo  groasly  who  attribute  government  to  GM,  but  still,  as  I  have  ob- 
•erved,  a  confused  and  promiscuous  government  which  consists  in 
giving  an  impulse  and  general  movement  to  the  machine  of  the  globe 
and  each  of  its  parts,  but  does  not  specially  direct  the  action  of  every 
eieatiire.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  tolerate  this  error.  For,  ac- 
seoffdin^  to  its  abettors,  there  is  nothing  in  this  providence,  which  they 
eall  umTersat,  to  prevent  all  the  creatures  from  being  moved  contin- 
ently, or  to  prevent  man  from  turning  himself  in  this  direction  or 
m  that,  according  to  the  mere  freedom  of  his  own  will.  In  this  way, 
they  mietke  tnan  a  partner  with  God, — God,  by  his  energy,  impressing 
man  witii  the  movement  by  which  he  can  act,  agreeably  to  the  nature 
ooofisnred  upon  him,  while  man  voluntarily  regulates  his  own  actions. 
In  abort,  their  doctrine  is,  that  the  world,  the  affairs  of  men,  and  men 
themadveB,  are  governed  by  the  power,  but  not  by  the  decree  of  God. 
r\  say  nothing  of  the  Epicureans  (a  pest  with  which  the  world  has 
^dwaya  been  plagued),  who  dream  of  an  inert  and  idle  God,^  and 
^'atben,  not  a  wlut  sounder,  who  of  old  feigned  that  Gtxl  rules  the 

1  8m  CalTin  adyenns  Astrolog.  Judioiariam.    August  Be  Ordine,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
'  t  Tkid  Franeh  adds,  "  Cest  &  dure,  que  non  seulement  il  Toit,  mais  aussi  ordonne  ce 
•jfiill  TMit  estre  flat; " — **  that  ia  to  say,  he  not  only  sees,  but  ordains  what  he  wills  to 

t  PliiL.  lib.  iL  0. 7.  '*  Irridendum  yero,  agere  curam  rerum  humanarum,  illud,  qnicquid 
est,  iammnm.    Anne  tam  tristi  atque  multiplioi  ministerio  non  poUui  credamus  dubi- 
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upper  regions  of  the  air,  but  leaves  the  inferior  to  Fortune.    Aguat 
such  evident  madness  even  dumb  creatures  lift  their  voice. 

Mj  intention  now  is,  to  refute  an  opinion  which  has  veiy  general^ 
obtamed — an  opinion  which,  while  it  concedes  to  Qod  some  blind  ami 
equivocal  movement,  withholds  what  is  of  principal  moment — vk 
the  disposing  and  directing  of  everything  to  its  proper  end  hy  incom- 
prehensible wisdom.  By  withholding  government,  it  makes  Qod  the 
ruler  of  the  world  in  name  only,  not  in  reality.  For  what,  I  ask,  m 
meant  by  government,  if  it  be  not  to  preside  so  as  to  regulate  the  dial- 
tiny  of  that  over  which  you  preside  ?  I  do  not,  however,  totally  re- 
pudiate what  is  said  of  an  universal  providence,  provided,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  conceded  to  me  that  tne  world  is  govern^  by  Gkd, 
not  only  because  he  maintains  the  order  of  nature  appointed  by  him, 
but  because  he  takes  a  special  charge  of  every  one  of  his  works.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  eacn  species  of  created  objects  is  moved  by  a 
secret  instinct  of  nature,  as  if  they  obeyed  the  eternal  conmiand  of 
God,  and  spontaneously  followed  the  course  which  Grod  at  first  ap- 
pointed. Ajid  to  this  we  may  refer  our  Saviour's  words,  that  he  and 
his  Father  have  always  been  at  work  from  the  beginning  (John  v.  17); 
also  the  words  of  Paul^  that  ^*  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being"  (Acts  xvii.  28),  also  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  EpiBtb 
to  the  Hebrews,  who,  when  wishing  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
says,  that  he  upholdeth  **all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power* 
(Heb.  i.  3).  But  some,  under  pretext  of  the  general,  hide  and  ob- 
scure the  special  providence,  which  is  so  surely  and  clearly  taught  in 
Scripture,  that  it  is  strange  how  any  one  can  bring  himself  to  doubt 
of  it.  And,  indeed,  those  who  interpose  that  disguise  are  themselves 
forced  to  modify  their  doctrine,  by  adding  that  many  things  are  done 
by  the  special  care  of  God.  This,  however,  they  erroneously  confine 
to  particular  acts.  The  thing  to  be  proved,  therefore,  is  that  single 
events  are  so  regulated  by  God,  and  all  events  so  proceed  from  his 
determinate  counsel,  that  nothing  happens  fortuitously. 

5.  Assuming  that  the  beginning  of  motion  belongs  to  Gtod,  but  that 
all  things  move  spontaneously  or  casually,  according  to  the  impulse 
which  nature  gives,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  will  be  the  work  of  Gk)d ;  inasmuch  as  he,  in  assigning  the 
office  of  each,  appointed  a  certain  law,  namely,  that  they  should 
always  with  uniform  tenor  observe  the  same  course,  day  succeeding 
nighty  month  succeeding  month,  and  year  succeeding  year.  But,  as 
at  one  time,  excessive  heat,  combined  with  drought,  bums  up  the  ^ 
fields ;  at  another  time  excessive  rains  rot  the  crops,  while  sudden 
devastation  is  produced  by  tempests  and  storms  of  hail,  these  will 
not  be  the  works  of  Gknl,  unless  in  so  far  as  rainy  or  fair  weather, 
heat  or  cold,  are  produced  by  the  concourse  of  the  stars,  and  other 
natural  causes.  According  to  this  view,  there  is  no  place  left  either 
for  the  paternal  favour  or  the  judgments  of  God.  K  it  is  said  that 
God  fully  manifests  his  beneficence  to  the  human  race,  by  fur- 
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tahing  heaven  and  earth  with  the  ordinary  power  of  producing  food, 
le  explanation  is  meagre  and  heathenish  :  as  if  tne  fertility  of  one 
Bftr  were  not  a  special  blessing,  the  penury  and  dearth  of  another  a 
pecial  punishment  and  curse  from  God.  But  as  it  would  occupy  too 
inch  time  to  enumerate  all  the  arguments,  let  the  authority  of  Grod 
imself  suffice.  In  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  he  repeatedly  declares, 
nat  as  often  as  he  waters  the  earth  with  dew  and  rain,  he  manifests 
is  £Etvour,  that  by  his  command  the  heaven  becomes  hard  as  iron, 
lie  crops  are  destroyed  by  mildew  and  other  evils,  that  storms  and 
ail,  in  devastating  the  fields,  are  signs  of  sure  and  special  vengeance. 
^his  being  admitted,  it  is  certain  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  without 
ne  express  command  of  God.  David,  indeed  (Ps.  cxlvi.  9),  extols 
le  general  providence  of  God  in  supplying  food  to  the  young  ravens 
lat  cry  to  him,  but  when  God  himself  threatens  living  creatures  with 
tmine,  does  he  not  plainly  declare  that  they  are  all  nourished  by 
im,  at  one  time  with  scanty,  at  another  with  more  ample  measure  ? 
t  is  childish,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  confine  this  to  particular 
rts,  when  Christ  says,  without  reservation,  that  not  a  sparrow  falls 
)  the  ground  without  the  will  of  his  Father  (Matth.  x.  29).  Surely, 
'  the  night  of  birds  is  regulated  by  the  counsel  of  God,  we  must  ac- 
Qowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  while  he  "  dwelleth  on  high,"  he 
humbleth  himself  te  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
le  earth  "  (Ps.  cxiii.  5,  6). 

6.  But  as  we  know  that  it  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  mankind  that 
le  world  was  made,  we  must  look  to  this  as  the  end  which  God  has 
I  view  in  the  government  of  it.     The  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaims, 

0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in 
lan  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps  "  (Jer.  x.  23).  Solomon  again 
ij»,  "  Man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord :  how  can  a  man  then  under- 
laad  his  own  way  ?"  (Pro v.  xx.  24.)     Will  it  now  be  said  that  man 

1  moved  by  Gk)d  according  to  the  bent  of  his  nature,  but  that  man 
imself  gives  the  movement  any  direction  he  pleases  ?  Were  it  truly 
>,  man  would  have  the  full  disposal  of  his  own  ways.  To  this  it 
illperhaps  be  answered,  that  man  can  do  nothing  without  the  power 
VidtodL  But  the  answer  will  not  avail,  since  both  Jeremiah  and 
olomon  attribute  to  God  not  power  only,  but  also  election  and  de- 
ree.  And  Solomon,  in  another  place,  elegantly  rebukes  the  rashness 
fmen  in  fixing  their  plans  without  reference  to  God,  as  if  they  were 
ot  led  by  his  hand  *'  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and 
tb  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  xvi.  1).  It  is  a 
nmge  in&tuation,  surely,  for  miserable  men,  who  cannot  even  give 
iterance  except  in  so  far  as  God  pleases,  to  begin  to  act  without 
im  I  Scripture,  moreover,  the  better  to  show  that  everything  done 
I  the  world  is  according  to  his  decree,  declares  that  the  things  which 
!€m  moist  fortuitous  are  subject  to  him.  For  what  seems  more  at- 
ibntable  to  chance  than  the  branch  which  falls  from  a  tree,  and 
lib  the  passing  traveller  ?    But  the  Lord  sees  very  differently,  and 

VOL.  I.  M 
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declares  that  He  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  slayer  (ExoA 
13).  In  like  manner,  who.  does  not  attribute  the  lot  to  the  blind- 
ness of  Fortune  ?  Not  so  the  Lord,  who  claims  the  decision  for 
himself  (Pro v.  xvi.  33).  He  says  not,  that  by  his  power  the  lot  is 
thrown  into  the  lap,  and  taken  out,  but  declares  that  the  only 
tiling  which  could  be  attributed  to  chance  is  from  him.  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  The  poor  and  the  deceit- 
ful man  meet  together  ;  the  Lord  lighteneth  both  their  eyes"  (Prov. 
xxix.  13).  For  although  rich  and  poor  are  mingled  together  in 
the  world,  in  saying  that  the  condition  of  each  is  divinely  appointed, 
he  reminds  us  that  God,  who  enlightens  all,  has  his  own  eye 
always  open,  and  thus  exhorts  the  poor  to  patient  endurance,  see- 
ing that  those  who  are  discontented  with  their  lot  endeavour  to 
shake  off  a  burden  which  God  has  imposed  upon  thena.  Thus, 
too,  another  prophet  upbraids  the  profane,  who  ascribe  it  to  human 
industry,  or  to  fortune,  that  some  grovel  in  the  mire,  while  others 
rise  to  honour.  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor 
from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge :  he 
putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another "  (Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  7).  Be- 
cause Qod  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  office  of  judge,  he  infers  that 
to  his  secret  counsel  it  is  owing  that  some  are  elevated,  while  others 
remain  without  honour. 

7.  Nay,  I  affirm  in  general,  that  particular  events  are  evidences  of 
the  special  providence  of  God.  In  tne  wilderness,  God  caused  a  south 
wind  to  blow,  and  brought  the  people  a  plentiful  supply  of  birds 
(Exod.  xix.  13).  When  he  desired  that  Jonah  should  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  he  sent  forth  a  whirlwind.  Those  who  deny  that  God  holda 
the  reins  of  government  will  say  that  this  was  contrary  to  ordinary 
practice,  whereas  I  mfer  from  it  that  no  wind  ever  rises  or  rages  with- 
out his  special  conmiandL  In  no  way  could  it  be  true  that  ''he  maketh 
the  winds  his  messengers,  and  the  names  of  fire  his  ministers ;"  that 
"  he  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind"  (Ps.  civ.  3,  4),  did  he  not  at  pleasure  drive  the  clouds  and 
winds,  and  therein  manifest  the  special  presence  of  his  power.  In 
like  manner,  we  are  elsewhere  taught,  that  whenever  the  sea  is  raised 
into  a  storm,  its  billows  attest  the  special  presence  of  God.  "  He 
conmiandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wmd,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves." 
"  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still " 
(Ps.  cvii.  25,  29).  He  also  elsewhere  declares,  that  he  had  smitten 
the  people  with  blasting  and  mildew  (Amos  iv.  9).  Again,  while 
man  naturally  possesses  the  power  of  continuing  his  species,  God  de- 
scribes it  as  a  mark  of  his  special  favour,  that  while  some  continue 
childless,  others  are  blessed  with  offspring :  for  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
is  his  gift.  Hence  the  words  of  Jacob  to  Rachel,  "  Am  I  in  God's 
stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?"  (Gen. 
XXX.  2.)     To  conclude  in  one  word.    Nothing  in  nature  is  more  ordi- 
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narv  than  that  we  should  be  nourished  with  bread.  But  the  Spirit 
declares  not  only  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  God's  special  gift, 
but  "  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only"  (Deut.  viii.  3),  because 
it  is  not  mere  fulness  that  nourishes  him,  but  the  secret  blessing  of 
God.  And  hence,  on  the  other  hand,  he  threatens  to  take  away  "  the 
stay  and  the  staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of 
water"  ^Is.  iii.  1).  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  serious  meaning  in  our 
prayer  for  daily  bread,  if  Gtod  did  not  with  paternal  hand  supply 
us  with  food.  Accordingly,  to  convince  the  faitliful  that  God,  in 
feeding  them,  fulfils  the  office  of  the  best  of  parents,  the  prophet  re- 
minds them  that  he  "  giveth  food  to  all  flesh  '  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  25).  In 
fine,  when  we  hear  on  the  one  hand,  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry,"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  '*  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil, 
to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15, 
16),  let  us  be  assured  that  all  creatures  above  and  below  are  ready  at 
his  service,  that  he  may  employ  them  in  whatever  way  he  pleases. 
Hence  we  infer,  not  only  that  the  general  providence  of  God,  continu- 
ing the  order  of  nature,  extends  over  the  creatures,  but  that  by  his 
wonderful  counsel  they  are  adapted  to  a  certain  and  special  purpose. 
8.  Those  who  would  cast  obloquy  on  this  doctrine,  calumniate  it 
as  the  doCTia  of  the  Stoics  concerning  fate.  The  same  charge  was 
formerly  brought  against  Augustine  (Lib.  ad  Bonifac.  II.,  c.  vi.  et 
alibi.).  We  are  unwilling  to  dispute  about  words ;  but  we  do  not 
admit  the  term  Fate,  both  because  it  is  of  the  class  which  Paul  teaches 
UB  to  shun,  as  profane  novelties  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  and  also  because  it 
is  attempted,  py  means  of  an  odious  term,  to  fix  a  stigma  on  the 
tenth  of  God.  But  the  dogma  itself  is  falsely  and  maliciously  im- 
puted to  us.  For  we  do  not  with  the  Stoics  imagine  a  necessity  cou- 
sistiii^  of  a  perpetual  chain  of  causes,  and  a  kind  of  involved  series 
ccmtamed  in  nature,  but  we  hold  that  God  is  the  disposer  and  ruler  of 
all  things, — ^that  fit)m  the  remotest  eternity,  according  to  his  own 
wisdom,  he  decreed  what  he  was  to  do,  and  now  by  his  power  executes 
what  he  decreed.  Hence  we  maintain  that,  by  his  providence,  not 
heaven  and  earth  and  inanimate  creatures  only,  but  also  the  counsels 
and  wills  ci  men  are  so  governed  as  to  move  exactly  in  the  coiu^se 
which  he  has  destined.  What,  then,  you  will  say,  does  nothing  hap- 
pen fortuitously,  nothing  contingently  ?  I  answer,  it  was  a  true  say- 
mg  of  Basil  the  Great,  that  Fortune  and  Chance  are  heathen  terms ; 
the  meanine  of  which  ought  not  to  occupy  pious  minds.  For  if  all 
SQCoesB  is  blessing  from  God,  and  calamity  and  adversity  are  his 
oorse,  there  is  no  place  left  in  human  affairs  for  Fortune  and  chance. 
We  ought  also  to  be  moved  by  the  words  of  Augustine  (Retract.  Lib.  i. 
ci^.  1),  " In  my  writings  against  the  Academics,"  says  he,  "I  regret 
having  so  oflen  used  the  term  fortune ;  although  I  intended  to  denote 
bj  it  not  some  goddess,  but  the  fortuitous  issue  of  events  in  external 
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matters,  whether  good  or  evil.  Hence,  too,  those  words,  PerhapR, 
Perchance,  Fortuitously,^  which  no  religion  forbids  us  to  use,  though 
everjrthing  must  be  referred  to  Divine  Providence.  Nor  did  I  omit 
to  observe  this  when  I  said.  Although,  perhaps,  that  which  is  vulgarly 
called  Fortune,  is  also  regulated  by  a  hidden  order,  and  what  we  call 
Chance  is  nothing  else  than  that  the  reason  and  cause  of  which  is 
secret.  It  is  true,  I  so  spoke,  but  I  repent  of  having  mentioned 
Fortune  there  as  I  did,  when  I  see  the  very  bad  custom  which  men 
have  of  saying,  not  as  they  ought  to  do,  *  So  Grod  pleased,'  but,  *  So 
Fortune  pleased.' "  In  short,  Augustine  everywhere  teaches,  that  if 
anything  is  left  to  fortune,  the  world  moves  at  random.  And  although 
he  elsewhere  declares  (Quaastionum,  Lib.  Ixxxiii.),  that  all  thingH 
are  carried  on,  partly  by  the  free  will  of  man,  and  partly  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  he  shortly  after  shows  clearly  enough  that  his  mean- 
ing was,  that  men  also  are  ruled  by  Providence,  when  he  assumes  it 
as  a  principle,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  hold 
that  anything  is  done  without  the  ordination  of  God ;  because  it  would 
happen  at  random.  For  which  reason,  he  also  excludes  the  contin- 
gency which  depends  on  human  will,  maintaining  a  little  further  on, 
in  clearer  terms,  that  no  cause  must  be  sought  for  but  the  will  of 
God.  When  he  uses  the  term  permission,  the  meaning  which  he 
attaches  to  it  will  best  appear  from  a  single  passa^  (De  Trinit.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  4),  where  he  proves  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  supreme  and 
primary  cause  of  all  things,  because  nothing  happens  without  his 
order  or  permission.  He  certainly  does  not  figure  G^  sitting  idly 
in  a  watch-tower,  when  he  chooses  to  permit  anything.  The  wiU 
which  he  represents  as  interposing  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  active 
{actualis),  and  but  for  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  cause. 

9.  But  since  our  sluggish  minds  rest  far  beneath  the  height  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  distinction  which  may 
assist  them  in  rising.  I  say  then,  that  though  all  things  are  ordered 
by  the  counsel  and  certain  arrangement  of  God,  to  us,  however,  they 
are  fortuitous, — not  because  we  imagine  that  Fortune  rules  the  world 
and  mankind,  and  turns  all  things  upside  down  at  random  (&r  be 
such  a  heartless  thought  from  evenr  Christian  breast);  but  as  the 
order,  method,  end,  and  necessity  of  events,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
liidden  in  the  counsel  of  Gk)d,  though  it  is  certain  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  will  of  God,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  fortui- 
tous, such  being  the  form  under  which  they  present  themselves  to  us, 
whether  considered  in  their  own  nature,  or  estimated  according  to  our 
knowledge  and  judgment.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  mer- 
chant, after  entering  a  forest  in  company  with  trust- worthy  individ- 
uals, imprudently  strays  from  his  companions,  and  wanders  bewil- 
dered till  he  falls  into  a  den  of  robbers  and  is  murdered.  His  death 
was  not  only  foreseen  by  the  eye  of  Gk)d,  but  had  been  fixed  by  his 
decree. .  For  it  is  said,  not  that  he  foresaw  how  far  the  life  of  each 

1  Forte,  Fonan,  Fonitan,  Fortuito. 
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individual  should  extend,  but  that  he  determined  and  fixed  the  bounds, 
which  could  not  be  passed  (Job  xiv.  5).  Still,  in  relation,  to  our 
capacity  of  discernment,  all  these  things  appear  fortuitous.  How 
will  the  Christian  feel  ?  Though  he  will  consider  that  every  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  that  person's  death  was  indeed  in  its  nature 
fortuitous,  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  Providence  of  God  over- 
ruled it  and  guided  fortune  to  his  owp  end.  The  same  thing  holds 
in  the  case  of  future  contingencies.  All  future  events  being  uncer- 
tain to  us,  seem  in  susj)ense  as  if  ready  to  take  either  direction.  Still, 
however,  the  impression  remains  seated  in  our  hearts,  that  nothing 
will  happen  which  the  Lord  has  not  provided.  In  this  sense  the 
term  event  is  repeatedly  used  in  Ecclesiastes,  because,  at  the  first 
glance,  men  do  not  penetrate  to  the  primary  cause  which  lies  con- 
cealed. And  yet,  what  is  taught  in  Scripture  of  the  secret  providence 
of  God  was  never  so  completely  effaced  from  the  human  heart,  as 
that  some  sparks  did  not  always  shine  in  the  darkness.  Thus  the 
soothsayers  of  the  Philistines,  though  they  waver  in  uncertainty,  at- 
tribute the  adverse  event  partly  to  God  and  partly  to  chance.  If  the 
ark,  say  they,  "  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his  own  coast  to  Bethshemish, 
then  he  hath  done  us  this  great  evil ;  but  if  not,  then  we  shall  know 
that  it  is  not  his  hand  that  smote  us,  it  was  a  chance  that  happened 
to  us"  (1  Sam.  vi.  9).  Foolishly,  indeed,  when  divination  fails  them 
they  flee  to  fortune.  Still  we  see  them  constrained,  so  as  not  to 
venture  to  regard  their  disaster  as  fortuitous.  But  the  mode  in  which 
Grod,  by  the  curb  of  his  Providence,  turns  events  in  whatever  direc- 
iiaa  he  pleases,  will  appear  from  a  remarkable  example.  At  the 
very  same  moment  when  David  was  discovereil  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  the  Philistines  make  an  inroad  into  the  country,  and  Saul  is 
forced  to  depart  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2G,  27).  If  God,  in  order  to  provide 
(osr  the  safety  of  his  servant,  threw  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Saul, 
we  rarely  cannot  say,  that  though  the.  Philistines  took  up  arms  con- 
trary to  human  expectation,  they  did  it  by  chance.  What  seems  to 
ns  conringence,  faith  will  recognise  as  the  secret  impulse  of  God. 
The  reason  is  not  always  equally  apparent,  but  we  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  hold  that  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world  are 
produced  hf  the  secret  agency  of  the  hand  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  that  which  God  has  determined,  though  it  must  come  to  pass, 
is  not,  however,  precisely,  or  in  its  own  nature,  necessary.  We  have 
a  iamiliar  example  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour's  bones.  As  he  assumed 
a  body  nmilar  to  ours,  no  sane  man  will  deny  that  his  bones  were 
capable  of  being  broken,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
be  broken  (John  xix.  33,  36).  Hence  again,  we  see  that  there  was 
good  ground  for  the  distinction  which  the  Schoolmen  made  betwean 
neceasity,  eecundum  quid,  and  necessity  absolute,  also  between  the 
neoessity  of  consequent  and  of  consequence.  God  made  the  bones  of 
his  Son  frangible,  though  he  exempted  them  from  actual  fracture ; 
and  thus,  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  his  counsel,  made  that  im- 
possible which  might  have  naturally  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

USE  TO  BE  MADE  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PBOVIDEKCE. 

This  chapter  maj  be  oonTenientlj  dirided  into  two  parts : — L  A  general  explanatkm 
is  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Proridence,  in  so  far  as  condaciTe  to  the  soUa  instnie- 
tion  and  consolation  of  the  godly,  sect.  1,  and  specially  sect.  2-12.  First,  howerer,  tliOM 
are  refuted  who  deny  that  the  world  is  goTemed  by  the  secret  and  incomprehemriMe 
counsel  of  God ;  thoee  also  who  throw  the  blame  of  all  wickedness  upon  Qod.  and 
absurdly  pretend  that  exercises  of  piety  are  useless,  sect.  2-5.  Thereafter  is  added  a 
holy  meditation  on  Diyine  Proridence,  which,  in  the  case  of  prosperity,  is  painted  to 
the  life,  sect.  6-11. 

IL  A  solution  of  two  objections  from  passages  of  Scripture,  which  attribute  repeA' 
tance  to  God,  and  speak  of  something  like  an  abrogation  of  his  decrees. 

Seeiioiu, 

1.  Sommanr  of  the  doctrine  of  DiTine  Proridenee.    1 .  It  embraces  the  fators  and  the 

past.  z.  It  works  by  means,  without  means,  and  against  means.  3.  Mankind,  and 
particularly  the  Church,  the  object  of  special  care.  4.  The  mode  of  administratioik 
usually  secret,  but  always  just.    This  last  point  more  fully  considered. 

2.  The  profane  denial  that  the  world  is  gOTcmed  by  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  leAited 

by  passages  of  Scripture.    Salutary  counseL 

3.  This  doctrine,  as  to  the  secret  counsel  of  God  in  the  goTemment  of  the  world,  gives 

no  countenance  either  to  the  impiety  of  those  who  throw  the  blame  of  their 
wickedness  upon  God,  the  petulance  of  those  who  reject  means,  or  the  error  of 
those  who  neglect  the  duties  of  religion. 

4.  As  regards  future  events,  the  doctrine  of  Dirine  Proridenoe  not  inconsistent  with 

deliberation  on  the  part  of  man. 

5.  In  regard  to  past  events,  it  is  absurd  to  argue  that  crimes  ought  not  to  be  ponished, 

because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  divine  decrees.  1.  The  wicked  resist  the 
declared  will  of  God.  2.  They  are  condemned  by  conscience.  3  The  essence  and 
guilt  of  the  crime  is  in  themselves,  though  God  uses  them  as  instruments. 

6.  A  noly  meditation  on  Divine  Providence.    1.  All  events  happen  by  the  ordination 

of  God.  2.  All  things  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  godly.  8.  The  hearts 
of  men  and  all  their  endeavours  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  4.  Providence  watches 
for  the  safety  of  the  righteous.    6.  God  has  a  special  care  of  his  elect. 

7.  Meditation  on  Providence  continued.    6.  Crod  in  various  waysoorbs  and  defeats  the 

enemies  of  the  Church.  7.  He  overrules  all  creatures,  even  Satan  himself^  for  the 
good  of  his  people. 

8.  Meditation  on  Providence  continued.  8.  He  trains  the  godly  to  patience  and  modera- 

tion. Examples.  Joseph,  Job,  and  David.  9.  He  shakes  off  their  lethargy,  and 
urges  them  to  repentance. 

9.  Meditation  continued.    10.  The  right  use  of  inferior  causes  explained.    11.  When 

the  godly  become  negligent  or  imprudent  in  the  discharge  of  dnty,  Providenoe 
reminds  them  of  their  fitult.  12.  it  condemns  the  iniquities  of  the  wicked.  18.  It 
prodooes  a  right  consideration  of  the  fbture,  rendering  the  servants  of  God  prudent, 
diligent,  and  active.  14.  It  causes  them  to  resign  themselves  to  the  wisdom  and 
omnipotence  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  diligent  in  their  calUng. 

10.  Mediti^on  continued.    15.  Though  human  \ife  is  beset  with  innumerable  vrUa,  the 

righteous,  trusting  to  Divine  Providence,  feel  perfectly  secure. 

11.  The  use  of  the  foregoing  meditation. 

12.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  diq>osing  of  two  objections     1.  That  Seriptnre 
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T«preMnt8  God  as  changing  his  purpose,  or  repenting,  and  that,  therefore,  his 
ProTidenoe  is  not  fixed.  Answer  to  this  first  oltjection.  Proof  from  Scripture  that 
God  cannot  repent. 

13.  Why  repentance  attributed  to  God. 

14.  Second  objection,  that  Scripture  speaks  of  an  annulment  of  the  divine  decrees. 

Objection  answered.    Answer  connrmed  by  an  example. 

1.  Moreover,  such  is  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  in- 
dulge in  vain  subtleties,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  those 
who  do  not  see  the  sound  and  proper  use  of  this  doctrine,  to  avoid 
entangling  themselves  in  perplexing  difficulties.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  end  which  Scripture  has  in  view  in 
teaching  that  all  things  are  divinely  ordained.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tierved,  first,  that  the  Providence  of  Qod  is  to  be  considered  with 
reference  both  to  the  past  and  the  future;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
overruling  all  things,  it  works  at  one  time  with  means,  at  another 
without  means,  and  at  another  against  means.  Lastly,  the  design  of 
Grod  is  to  show  that  Ue  takes  care  of  the  whole  human  race,  but  is 
especially  vigilant  in  governing  the  Church,  which  he  favours  with  a 
closer  inspection.  Moreover,  we  must  add,  that  although  the  pater- 
nal favour  and  beneficence,  as  well  as  the  judicial  severity  of  God, 
is  often  conspicuous  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Providence,  yet  occa- 
sioDally  as  the  causes  of  events  are  concealed,  the  thought  is  apt  to 
rise,  that  human  afiairs  are  whirled  about  by  the  blind  impulse  of 
Fortune,  or  our  carnal  nature  inclines  us  to  speak  as  if  God  were 
amusing  himself  by  tossing  men  up  and  down  like  balls.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  if  with  sedate  and  quiet  minds  we  were  disposed  to  learn, 
the  issue  would  at  length  make  it  manifest  that  the  counsel  of  God 
was  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason,  that  his  purpose  was 
either  to  train  his  people  to  patience,  correct  their  depraved  affec- 
tions, tame  their  wantonness,  inure  them  to  self-denial,  and  arouse 
them  from  torpor ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cast  down  the  proud, 
defeat  the  craniness  of  the  ungodly,  and  frustrate  all  their  schemes. 
How  much  soever  causes  may  escape  our  notice,  we  must  feel  assured 
that  they  are  deposited  with  him,  and  accordingly  exclaim  with 
David,  "  Many,  0  Lord  my  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works  which  thou 
hast  done,  and  thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us- ward :  if  I  would  declare 
and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered  "  (Ps.  xl.  5). 
For  while  our  adversities  ought  always  to  remind  us  of  our  sins,  that 
tiie  punishment  may  incline  us  to  repentance,  we  see,  moreover,  how 
Chnst  declares  there  is  something  more  in  the  secret  counsel  of  his 
Father  than  to  chastise  every  one  as  he  deserves.  For  he  says  of  the 
man  who  was  bom  blind,  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents:  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him  " 
(Jc^n  ix.  3),  Here,  where  calamity  takes  precedence  even  of  birth, 
our  carnal  sense  murmurs  as  if  Gtod  were  unmerciful  in  thus  afflicting 
those  who  have  not  offended.  But  Christ  declares  that,  provided  we 
had  eyes  clear  enough,  we  should  perceive  that  in  this  spectacle  the 
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glory  of  his  Father  is  brightly  displayed.  We  must  use  modesty, 
not  as  it  were  compelling  Grod  to  render  an  account,  but  so  revering 
his  hidden  judgments  as  to  account  his  will  the  best  of  all  reasons? 
When  the  sky  is  overcast  with  dense  clouds,  and  a  violent  temi)est 
arises,  the  darkness  which  is  presented  to  our  eye,  and  the  thunder 
which  strikes  our  ears,  and  stupifies  all  our  senses  with  terror,  make 
us  imagine  that  everything  is  thrown  into  confusion,  though  in  the 
firmament  itself  all  continues  quiet  and  serene.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  tumultuous  aspect  of  human  affairs  unfits  us  for  judging, 
we  should  still  hold  that  Grod,  in  the  pure  light  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom,  keeps  all  these  commotions  in  due  subordination,  and  con- 
ducts them  to  their  proper  end.  And  certainly  in  this  matter  many 
display  monstrous  infatuation,  presuming  to  subject  the  works  of 
God  to  their  calculation,  and  discuss  his  secret  counsels,  as  well  as  to 
pass  a  precipitate  judgment  on  things  unknown,  and  that  with 
greater  license  than  on  the  doings  of  mortal  men.  What  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  show  modesty  toward  our  equals,  and 
choose  rather  to  suspend  our  judgment  than  incur  the  blame  of  rash- 
ness, while  we  petulantly  insult  the  hidden  judgments  of  Grod,  judg- 
ments which  it  becomes  us  to  look  up  to  and  to  revere. 

2.  No  man,  therefore,  will  duly  and  usefully  ponder  on  the  provi- 
dence of  Gk)d  save  he  who  recollects  that  he  has  to  do  with  his  own 
Maker,  and  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
humility  which  becomes  him,  manifests  both  fear  and  reverence. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  present  day  so  many  dogs  tear  this  doctrine 
with  envenomed  teeth,  or,  at  least,  assail  it  with  their  bark,  refusing 
to  give  more  license  to  Grod  than  their  own  reason  dictates  to  them- 
selves. With  what  j)etulance,  too,  are  we  assailed  for  not  being 
contented  with  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  in  which  the  will  of  Grod  is 
comprehended,  and  for  maintaining  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
his  secret  counsels  ?  As  if  our  doctrine  were  the  figment  of  our  own 
brain,  and  were  not  distinctly  declared  by  the  Spirit,  and  repeated  in 
innumerable  forms  of  expression !  Since  some  feeling  of  shame 
restrains  them  from  daring  to  belch  forth  their  blasphemies  against 
heaven,  that  they  may  give  the  freer  vent  to  their  rage,  they  pretend 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us.  But  if  they  refuse  to  admit  that  every 
event  which  happens  in  the  world  is  governed  by  the  incomprehen- 
sible counsel  of  Grod,  let  them  explain  to  what  effect  Scripture  de- 
clares, that  "his  judments  are  a  great  deep"  (Ps.  xxxvi  7).  For 
when  Moses  exclaims  that  the  will  of  God  "  is  not  in  heaven  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it 
unto  us  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Whii 
shall  go  over  the  sea  and  bring  it  unto  us?"  (Dent.  xxx.  12,  13) 
because  it  was  familiarly  expounded  in  the  law,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  another  hidden  will  which  is  compared  to  "  a  great  deep.* 

I  "  Here  the  words  of  Cicero  admirably  applj :  Kec  si  ego  quod  tu  sis  sequntus,  non 
perspicio,  idciroo  minus  existimo  te  nihil  sine  summa  ratione  fecisse." 
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It  is  of  this  will  Paul  exclaims,  "  0 !  the  depths  of  the  riches  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?"  (Rom. 
xL  33,  34.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  law  and  the  gospel 
are  comprehended  mysteries  which  far  transcend  the  measure  of  our 
sense;  but  since  God,  to  enable  his  people  to  imderstand  those 
mysteries  which  he  has  deigned  to  reveal  in  his  word,  enlightens 
their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  understanding,  they  are  now  no  longer 
a  deep,  but  a  path  in  which  they  can  walk  safely — ^a  lamp  to  guide 
their  feet — a  light  of  life — a  school  of  clear  and  certain  truth.  But 
the  admirable  method  of  governing  the  world  is  justly  called  a  deep, 
because,  while  it  lies  hid  from  us,  it  is  to  be  reverently  adored.  Both 
views  Moses  has  beautifully  expressed  in  a  few  words.  *  *  Secret  things," 
saith  he,  "  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things  which  are 
revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever"  (Deut.  xxix. 
29).  We  see  how  he  enjoins  us  not  only  studiously  to  meditate  on 
the  law,  but  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  secret  Providence  of 
God.  The  Book  of  Job  also,  in  order  to  keep  our  minds  humble, 
contains  a  description  of  this  lofty  theme.  The  author  of  the  Book, 
after  taking  an  ample  survey  of  the  univei'se,  and  discoursing  magni- 
ficently on  the  works  of  God,  at  length  adds,  *'Lo,  these  are  parts  of 
hiswavs:  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  ?"  (Job  xxvi.  14.) 
For  which  reason  he,  in  another  passage,  distinguishes  between  the 
wisdom  which  dwells  in  God,  and  the  measure  of  wisdom  which  he 
has  assigned  to  man  (Job  xxviii.  21,  28).  After  discoursing  of  the 
secrets  of  nature,  he  says  that  wisdom  "  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all 
living;''  that  "God  underistandeth  the  way  thereof."  Shortly  after 
he  adds,  that  it  has  been  divulged  that  it  might  be  investigated ;  for 
**  unto  man  he  said,  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom." 
To  this  the  words  of  Augustine  refer,  "As  we  do  not  know  all  the 
things  which  God  does  respecting  us  in  the  best  order,  we  ought,  with 
good  intention,  to  act  accovding  to  the  Law,  and  in  some  things  be 
acted  upon  according  to  the  Law,  his  l*rovidence  being  a  Law  immut- 
able" (Au^t.  Quaest.  Lib.  Ixxxiii.  c.  27).  Therefore,  since  God 
claims  to  himself  the  right  of  governing  the  world,  a  right  unknown 
to  us,  let  it  be  our  law  of  modesty  and  soberness  to  acquiesce  in  his 
supreme  authority,  regarding  his  will  as  our  only  rule  of  justice,  and 
the  most  perfect  cause  of  all  things, — not  that  absolute  will,  indeed, 
of  which  sophists  prate,  when  by  a  profane  and  impious  divorce,  they 
separate  his  justice  from  his  power,  but  tliat  universal  overruling 
Providence  from  which  nothing  flows  that  is  not  right,  though  the 
reasons  thereof  may  be  concealed.^ 

3.  Those  who  have  learned  this  modesty,  will  neither  murmur 
against  God  for  adversity  in  time  past,  nor  charge  him  with  the 

1  Ste  SaItied.  In  Tract,  de  Yero  Judioio  et  Proyidentia  Dei.    Also  Bernard.    De  In- 
tcr.o  e  Dome,  eap.  25.    Also  Luther  in  Epist.  ad  Fratres  Antwcrpienses. 
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blame  of  their  own  wickedaess,  as  Homer's  Agamemnon  does. — *VLym 
6*  ouK  atTio;  st/it,  aXXd  Ztu:  %ai  fiot^a.  "  Blame  not  me,  but  Jupiter  and 
/ate"  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  not,  like  the  youth  in  Plautus, 
destroy  themselves  in  despair,  as  if  hurried  away  by  the  Fates.  "  Un- 
stable is  the  condition  of  affairs ;  instead  of  doing  as  they  list,  men 
only  fulfil  their  fate :  I  will  hie  me  to  a  rock,  and  there  end  my  for- 
tune with  my  life."  Nor  will  they,  after  the  example  of  another,  use 
the  name  of  Gk)d  as  a  cloak  for  their  crimes.  For  in  another  comedy 
Lyconides  thus  expresses  himself:*  "  God  was  the  impeller :  I  believe 
the  gods  wished  it.  Did  they  not  wish  it,  it  would  not  be  done,  I 
know."  They  will  rather  inquire  and  learn  from  Scripture  what  is 
pleasing  to  God,  and  then,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  endeav- 
our to  attain  it.  Prepared  to  follow  whithersoever  God  may  call, 
they  will  show  by  their  example  that  nothing  is  more  useful  than  the 
knowledge  of  this  doctrine,  which  perverse  men  undeservedly  assail, 
because  it  is  sometimes  wickedly  abused.  The  profane  make  such  a 
bluster  with  their  foolish  puerilities,  that  they  almost,  according  to 
the  expression,  confound  heaven  and  earth.  If  the  Lord  has  ma&ed 
the  moment  of  our  death,  it  cannot  be  escaped, — it  is  vain  to  toil  and 
use  precaution.  Therefore,  when  one  ventures  not  to  travel  on  a 
road  which  he  hears  is  infested  by  robbers  ;  when  another  calls  in  the 
physician,  and  annoys  himself  with  drugs,  for  the  sake  of  his  health ; 
a  third  abstains  from  coarser  food,  that  he  may  not  injure  a  sickly 
constitution ;  and  a  fourth  fears  to  dwell  in  a  ruinous  house ;  when 
all,  in  short,  devise,  and,  with  great  eagerness  of  mind,  strike  out 
patlis  by  which  they  may  attain  the  objects  of  their  desire ;  either 
these  are  all  vain  remedies,  laid  hold  of  to  correct  the  will  of  God,  or 
his  certain  decree  does  not  fix  the  limits  of  life  and  death,  health  and 
sickness,  peace  and  war,  and  other  matters  which  men,  according  as 
they  desire  and  hate,  study  by  their  own  industry  to  secure  or  avoid. 
Nay,  these  trifles  even  infer,  that  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  must  be 
perverse,  not  to  say  superfluous,  since  they  intreat  the  Lord  to  make 
a  provision  for  things  which  he  has  decreed  from  eternity.  And 
then,  imputing  whatever  happens  to  the  providence  of  Gx)d,  they  con- 
nive at  the  man  who  is  known  to  have  expressly  designed  it.  Hag 
an  assassin  slain  an  honest  citizen  ?  He  has,  say  they,  executed  the 
counsel  of  God.  Has  some  one  committed  theft  or  adultery  ?  The 
deed  having  been  provided  and  ordained  by  the  Lord,  he  is  the  min- 
ister of  his  providence.  Has  a  son  waited  with  indifference  for  the 
death  of  his  parent,  without  trying  any  remedy  ?  He  could  not 
oppose  G^d,  who  had  so  predetermined  from  eternity.  Thus  all 
crimes  receive  the  name  of  virtues,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
divine  ordination. 

4.  As  regards  ftiture  events,  Solomon  easily  reconciles  human  delib- 
eration with  divine  providence.  For  while  he  derides  the  stupidity 
of  those  who  presume  to  undertake  anything  without  God,  as  if  they 
were  not  ruled  by  his  hand,  he  elsewhere  thus  expresses  himself: 
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"A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps," 
(Prov.  xvi.  9);  intimating  that  the  eternal  decrees  of  Grod  by  no 
means  prevent  us  from  proceeding,  under  his  will,  to  provide  for  our- 
selves, and  arrange  all  our  affairs.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  clear. 
For  he  who  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  our  life,  has  at  the  same  time 
intrusted  us  with  the  care  of  it,  provided  us  with  the  means  of  pre- 
serving it,  forewarned  us  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  supplied  cautions  and  remedies,  that  we  may  not  be  overwhelmed 
unawares.  Now,  our  duty  is  clear,  namely,  since  the  Lord  has  com- 
mitted to  us  the  defence  of  our  liiFe, — to  defend  it ;  since  he  offers 
assistance, — to  use  it ;  since  he  forewarns  us  of  danger — ^not  to  rush 
on  heedless;  since  he  supplies  remedies, — ^not  to  neglect  them.  But 
it  IB  said,  a  danger  that  is  not  fatal  will  not  hurt  us,  and  one  that 
is  fatal  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  precaution.  But  what  if  dangers 
are  not  fatal,  merely  because  the  Lord  has  furnished  you  with  the 
means  of  warding  them  off,  and  surmounting  them  ?  See  how  far 
your  reasoning  accords  with  the  order  of  divine  procedure :  You  infer 
that  danger  is  not  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  if  it  is  not  fatal 
you  shall  escape  without  precaution ;  whereas  the  Lord  enjoins  you 
to  guard  a^nst  it,  just  because  he  wills  it  not  to  be  fatal. ^  These 
insane  cavillers  overlook  what  is  plainly  before  their  eyes — viz.  that 
the  Lord  has  furnished  men  with  the  arts  of  deliberation  and  caution, 
that  they  may  employ  them  in  subservience  to  his  providence,  in  the 
preservation  of  their  life ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  neglect  and  sloth, 
they  bring  upon  themselves  the  evils  which  he  has  annexed  to  them. 
How  comes  it  that  a  provident  man,  while  he  consults  for  his  safety, 
diflentangles  himself  from  impending  evils;  while  a  foolish  man, 
through  unadvised  temerity,  perishes,  unless  it  be  that  prudence  and 
fcUy  are,  in  either  case,  instruments  of  divine  dispensation  ?  God 
has  been  pleased  to  conceal  from  us  all  future  events  that  we  may 
prepare  for  them  as  doubtful,  and  cease  not  to  apply  the  provided 
leniedies  until  they  have  either  been  overcome,  or  have  proved  too 
mncb  for  all  our  care.  Hence,  I  formerly  observed,  that  the  Provid- 
«ioe  of  Qod  does  not  interpose  simply ;  but,  by  employing  means, 
assumes,  as  it  were,  a  visible  form. 

5.  By  the  same  class  of  persons,  past  events  ai-e  referred  improperly 
and  inconsiderately  to  simple  providence.  As  all  contingencies  what- 
soever depend  on  it,  therefore,  neither  thefts  nor  adulteries,  nor 
murders,  are  perpetrated  without  an  interposition  of  the  divine  will. 
Why,  then,  they  ask,  should  the  thief  be  punished  for  robbing  him 
whoiiL  the  Lord  chose  to  chastise  with  poverty  ?  Why  should  the 
murderer  be  punished  for  slaying  him  whose  life  the  Lord  hod  ter- 
minated ?  If  all  such  persons  serve  the  will  of  God,  why  should  they 
be  punished  ?    I  deny  that  they  serve  the  will  of  God.     For  we  can- 

I  dc  de  Fato.  "  Becte  Chrysippus,  tarn  futile  est  xnedicum  adhibere,  quam  conTales- 
Mve.*'— ^ee  Lother  on  Genesis  zxz.  7,  against  thoee  irbo  thus  abuse  the  doctrine  of 
fNdftiaftfion. 
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not  say  that  he  who  is  carried  away  by  a  wicked  mind  performs 
service  on  the  order  of  God,  when  he  is  only  following  his  own  malig- 
nant desires.  He  obeys  God,  who,  being  instructed  in  his  will, 
hastens  in  the  direction  in  which  God  calls  him.  But  how  are  we  so 
instructed  unless  by  his  word  ?  The  will  declared  by  his  word  is, 
therefore,  that  which  we  must  keep  in  view  in  acting.  God  requires 
of  us  nothing  but  what  he  enjoins.  If  we  design  anything  contrary 
to  his  precept,  it  is  not  obedience,  but  contumacy  and  transgression. 
But  if  he  did  not  will  it,  we  could  not  do  it.  I  admit  this.  But  do 
we  act  wickedly  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  obedience  to  him  ?  This, 
assuredly,  he  does  not  command.  Nay,  rather  we  rush  on,  not  think- 
ing of  what  he  wishes,  but  so  inflamed  by  our  own  passionate  lust, 
that,  with  destined  purpose,  we  strive  against  him.  And  in  this  way, 
while  acting  wickedly,  we  serve  his  righteous  ordination,  since  in  his 
boundless  wisdom  he  well  knows  how  to  use  bad  instruments  for  good 

Eurposes.  And  see  how  absurd  this  mode  of  arguing  is.  They  will 
ave  it  that  crimes  ought  not  to  be  punished  in  their  authors,  because 
they  are  not  committed  without  the  dispensation  of  God.  I  concede 
more — ^that  thieves  and  murderers,  and  other  evil-doers,  are  instru- 
ments of  Divine  Providence,  being  employed  by  the  Lord  himself  to 
execute  the  judgments  which  he  has  resolved  to  inflict.  But  I  deny 
that  this  forms  any  excuse  for  their  misdeeds.  For  how  ?  Will  they 
implicate  God  in  the  same  iniquity  with  themselves,  or  will  they  cloak 
their  depravity  by  his  righteousness  ?  They  cannot  exculpate  them- 
selves, for  their  o^vn  conscience  condemns  them :  they  cannot  charge 
God,  since  they  perceive  the  whole  wickedness  in  themselves,  and 
nothing  in  Him  save  the  legitimate  use  of  their  wickedness.  But  it 
is  said  he  works  by  their  means.  And  whence,  I  pray,  the  foetid 
odour  of  a  dead  body,  which  has  been  uncoffined  and  putrified  by  the 
sun's  heat  ?  All  see  that  it  is  excited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  no 
man  therefore  says  that  the  foetid  odour  is  in  them.  In  the  same 
way,  while  the  matter  and  guilt  of  wickedness  belongs  to  the  wicked 
man,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  God  contracts  any  impurity  in 
using  it  at  pleasure  as  his  instrument  ?  Have  done,  then,  with  that 
dog-like  petulance  which  may,  indeed,  bay  from  a  distance  at  the 
justice  of  God,  but  cannot  reach  it ! 

6.  These  calumnies,  or  rather  frenzied  dreams,  will  easily  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  pure  and  holy  meditation  on  Divine  Providence,  medita- 
tion such  as  piety  enjoins,  that  we  may  thence  derive  the  best  and 
sweetest  fruit.  The  Christian,  then,  being  most  fully  persuaded  that 
all  things  come  to  pass  by  the  dispensation  of  God,  and  that  nothing 
happens  fortuitously,  will  always  direct  his  eye  to  him  as  the  principal 
cause  of  events,  at  the  same  time  paying  due  regard  to  inferior  causes 
in  their  own  place.  Next,  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  a  special 
providence  is  awake  for  his  preservation,  and  will  not  sufler  anything 
to  happen  that  will  not  turn  to  his  good  and  safety.  But  as  its  busi- 
ness 18  first  with  men  and  then  with  the  other  creatures,  he  will  feel 
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assured  that  the  providence  of  Grod  reigns  over  both.  In  regard  to 
men,  good  as  well  as  bad,  he  will  acknowledge  that  their  counsels, 
wishes,  aims,  and  faculties,  are  so  under  his  hand,  that  he  has  full 
power  to  turn  them  in  whatever  direction,  and  constrain  them  as 
often  as  he  pleases.  The  fact  that  a  special  providence  watches  over 
the  safety  ot  believers,  is  attested  by  a  vast  number  of  the  clearest 
promises.*  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain 
ihee:  he  shall  never  suffer  the  nghteous  to  be  moved."  "Casting 
all  your  care  upon  him  :  for  he  careth  for  you."  "  He  that  dwelleth 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty."  '*  He  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of 
mine  eye."  "  We  have  a  strong  city :  salvation  will  Grod  appoint  for 
walls  and  bulwarks."  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they 
may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."  Nay,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture  is  to  show  that  the  ways  of  his  saints 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  Lord,  as  to  prevent  them  even  from 
dashing  their  foot  against  a  stone.  Therefore,  as  we  a  little  ago  justly 
exploded  the  opinion  of  those  who  feign  a  universal  providence, 
which  does  not  condescend  to  take  special  care  of  every  creature,  so 
it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  we  should  specially  recognise  this 
care  towards  ourselves.  Hence,  our  Saviour,  after  declaring  that 
even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  his  Father, 
immediately  makes  the  application,  that  being  more  valuable  than 
many  sparrows,  we  ought  to  consider  that  God  provides  more  care- 
fttlly  for  us.  He  even  extends  this  so  far,  as  to  assure  us  that  the 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  What  more  can  we  wish,  if  not 
eTcn  a  hair  of  our  head  can  fall,  save  in  accordance  with  his  will  ?  I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  human  race  in  general.  God  having  chosen 
the  Church  for  his  abode,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  in  governing 
it,  he  gives  singular  manifestations  of  his  paternal  care. 

7.  The  servant  of  God  being  confirmed  by  these  promises  and 
examples,  will  add  the  passages  which  teach  that  all  men  are  imder 
Ms  power,  whether  to  conciliate  their  minds,  or  to  curb  their  wicked- 
ness, and  prevent  it  from  doing  harm.  For  it  is  the  Lord  who  gives 
us  favour,  not  only  with  those  who  wish  us  well,  but  also  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egjptians  (Exod.  iii.  21),  in  various  ways  defeating  the  malice 
cf  OUT  enemies.  Sometimes  he  deprives  them  of  all  presence  of  mind, 
00  that  they  cannot  undertake  anything  soundly  or  soberly.  In  this 
way,  he  sends  Satan  to  be  a  lie  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  prophets  in 
<»raer  to  deceive  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii.  22) ;  by  the  counsel  of  the 
yoon^  men  he  so  infatuates  Rehoboam,  that  his  folly  deprives  him  of 
his  kmgdom  (1  Kings  xii.  10, 15).  Sometimes  when  he  leaves  them 
in  possession  of  inteUect,  he  so  fills  them  with  terror  and  dismay,  that 
ihey  can  neither  will  nor  plan  the  execution  of  what  they  had 

1  Pb.  It.  28;  1  Pet  t.  7 ;  Ps.  xci.  1 ;  Zeoh.  U.  8  ;  Isaiah  xztI.  1 ;  xziz.  15. 
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designed.  Sometimes,  too,  after  permitting  them  to  attempt  what 
lust  and  rage  suggested,  he  opportunely  interrupts  them  in  their 
career,  and  allows  them  not  to  conclude  what  they  had  begun.  Thus 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  David,  was 
defeated  before  its  time  (2  Sam.  xvii.  7,  14).  Thus,  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  his  people,  he  overrules  all  the  creatures,  even  the  devfl 
himself,  who,  we  see,  durst  not  attempt  anything  against  Job  with- 
out his  permission  and  command.  This  knowledge  is  necessarily 
followed  by  gratitude  in  prosperity,  patience  in  adversity,  and 
incredible  security  for  the  time  to  come.  Everything,  therefore, 
which  turns  out  prosperous  and  according  to  his  wish,  the  Christian 
will  ascribe  Entirely  to  God,  whether  he  has  experienced  his  benefi- 
cence through  the  instrumentality  of  men,  or  been  aided  by  inanimate 
creatures.  For  he  will  thus  consider  with  himself :  Certainly  it  was 
the  Lord  that  disposed  the  minds  of  these  people  in  my  favour, 
attaching  them  to  me  so  as  to  make  them  tne  instruments  of  his 
kindness.  In  an  abundant  harvest  he  will  think  that  it  is  the  Lord 
who  listens  to  the  heaven,  that  the  heaven  may  listen  to  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  herself  to  her  own  offspring ;  in  other  cases,  he  will 
have  no  doubt  that  he  owes  all  his  prosperity  to  the  divine  blessing, 
and,  admonished  by  so  many  circumstances,  will  feel  it  impossible  to 
be  ungrateful. 

8.  If  anything  adverse  befalls  him,  he  will  forthwith  raise  his  mind 
to  God,  whose  hand  is  most  effectual  in  impressing  us  with  patience 
and  placid  moderation  of  mind.  Had  Joseph  kept  his  thoughts  fixed 
on  the  treachery  of  his  brethren,  he  never  could  have  resumed 
traternal  affection  for  them.  But  turning  toward  the  Lord,  he  forgot 
the  injury,  and  was  so  inclined  to  mildness  and  mercy,  that  he  ev^ 
voluntarily  comforts  his  brethren,  telling  them,  **  Be  not  ^ieved  nor 
angry  with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither ;  for  God  did  send  me 
before  you  to  preserve  life."  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against 
/me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good"  (Gen.  xlv.  5  ;  1.  20).  Had  Job 
turned  to  the  Chaldees,  by  whom  he  was  plundered,  he  should 
instantly  have  been  fiicd  with  revenge,  but  recognising  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  he  solaces  himself  with  this  most  beautiful  sentiment: 
**  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord"  (Job  i.  21).  So  when  David  was  assailed  by 
Shimei  with  stones  and  curses,  had  he  immediately  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  man,  he  would  have  urged  his  people  to  retaliate  the  injuiy ;  but 
perceiving  that  he  acts  not  without  an  impulse  from  the  Lord,  he 
rather  calms  them.  "  So  let  him  curse,"  says  he,  "  because  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  him.  Curse  David."  With  the  same  bridle  he  else- 
where curbs  the  excess  of  his  grief,  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
mouth,  because  thou  didst  it"  (Ps.  xxxix.  9).  If  there  is  no  more 
effectual  remedy  for  anger  and  impatience,  he  assuredly  has  not  made 
little  progress  who  has  learned  so  to  meditate  on  Divine  Prcvidence, 
as  to  be  able  always  to  bring  his  mind  to  this,  The  Lord  willed  it,  it 
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must  therefore  be  borne ;  not  only  because  it  is  unlawful  to  strive 
with  him,  but  because  he  wills  nothing  that  is  not  just  and  befitting. 
The  whole  comes  to  this.  When  unjustly  assailed  by  men,  over- 
looking their  malice  (which  could  only  aggravate  our  grief,  and  whet 
our  minds  for  vengeance),  let  us  remember  to  ascend  to  God,  and 
learn  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  whatever  an  enemy  wickedly  com- 
mitted against  us  was  permitted,  and  sent  by  his  righteous  dispensa- 
tion. Paul,  in  order  to  suppress  our  desire  to  retaliate  injuries, 
wisely  reminds  us  that  we  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
our  spiritual  enemy  the  devil,  that  we  may  prepare  for  the  contest 
(Eph.  vi  12).  But  to  calm  all  the  impulses  of  passion,  the  most 
useful  consideration  is,  that  God  arms  the  devil,  as  well  as  all  the 
wicked,  for  conflict,  and  sits  as  umpire,  that  he  may  exercise  our 
patience.  But  if  the  disasters  and  miseries  which  press  us  happen 
wiUioat  the  agency  of  men,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  doctrine  of  the 
Law  (Deut.  xxviii.  1),  that  all  prosperity  has  its  source  in  the  blessing 
of  God,  that  all  adversity  is  lus  curse.  And  let  us  tremble  at  the 
dreadful  denunciation,  "  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  these 
things,  but  will  walk  contrary  unto  me  ;  then  will  I  also  walk  con- 
trary unto  you"  (Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24).  These  words  condemn  our 
torpor,  when,  according  to  our  carnal  sense,  deeming  that  whatever 
happens  in  any  way  is  fortuitous,  we  are  neither  animated  by  the 
kindness  of  Gk>d  to  worship  him,  nor  by  his  scourge  stimulated  to 
rq)entance.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Jeremiah  (Lament,  iii.  38) 
3JM  Amos  (Amos  iii.  6)  expostulated  bitterly  with  the  Jews,  for  not 
bdieving  that  good  as  well  as  evil  was  produced  by  the  command  of 
God.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  in  Isaiah,  *^  I  form  the  light 
and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do 
all  these  things"  (Is.  xlv.  7). 

9.  At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  will  not  overlook  inferior  causes. 
For,  while  he  regards  those  by  whom  he  is  benefited  as  ministers  of 
the  divine  goodness,  he  will  not,  therefore,  pass  them  by,  as  if  their 
kindness  deserved  no  gratitude,  but  feeling  sincerely  obliged  to  them, 
will  willingly  coi^ess  me  obligation,  and  endeavour,  according  to  his 
ability,  to  return  it.  In  fine,  in  the  blessings  which  he  receives,  he 
will  revere  and  extol  God  as  the  principal  author,  but  will  also  honour 
men  as  his  ministers,  and  perceive,  as  is  the  truth,  that  by  the  will  of 
God  be  is  under  obli^tion  to  those,  by  whose  hand  God  has  been 
pleased  to  show  him  kmdness.  If  he  sustains  any  loss  through  negli- 
gence or  imprudence,  he  will,  indeed,  believe  that  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  it  sboola  so  be,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  will  impute  it  to  him- 
se]£  If  one  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  care,  but  whom  he  has 
toeated  with  neglect,  is  carried  ofi*  by  disease,  although  aware  that  the 
person  had  reacned  a  limit  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass, 
Bd  will  not,  therefore,  extenuate  his  fault,  but,  as  he  had  neglected  to 
do  his  dutj  fidthfidly  towards  him,  will  feel  as  if  he  had  perished  by 
his  guilty  n^ligence.    Far  less  where,  hi  the  case  of  theft  or  murder. 
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fraud  and  preconceived  malice  have  existed,  will  he  palliate  it  under 
the  pretext  of  Divine  Providence,  but  in  the  same  crime  will  distinctlj 
recognise  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  iniquity  of  man,  as  each  is  separ* 
ately  manifested.  But  in  future  events,  especially,  will  he  take  ac- 
count of  such  inferior  causes.  If  he  is  not  left  destitute  of  jiuman 
aid,  which  lie  can  employ  for  his  safety,  he  will  set  it  down  as  a  di- 
vine blessing ;  but  he  will  not,  therefore,  be  remiss  in  taking  measures, 
or  slow  in  employing  the  help  of  those  whom  he  sees  possessed  of  the 
means  of  assisting  him.  Regarding  all  the  aids  which  the  creatures 
can  lend  him,  as  hands  oflFered  him  by  the  Lord,  he  will  avail  himself 
of  them  as  the  legitimate  instruments  of  Divine  Providence.  And  as 
he  is  uncertain  what  the  result  of  any  business  in  which  he  engages  is 
to  be  (save  that  he  knows,  that  in  all  things  the  Lord  will  provide  for 
his  good),  he  will  zealously  aim  at  what  he  deems  for  the  best,  so  far 
as  his  abilities  enable  him.  In  adopting  his  measures,  he  will  not  be 
carried  away  by  his  own  impressions,  but  will  commit  and  resim  him- 
self to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  under  his  guidance  he  may  be  Ted  into 
the  right  path.  However,  his  confidence  in  external  aid  will  not  be 
such,  that  the  presence  of  it  will  make  him  feel  secure,  the  absence  of 
it  fill  him  with  dismay,  as  if  he  were  destitute.  His  mind  will  always 
be  fixed  on  the  Providence  of  God  alone,  and  no  consideration  of 
present  circumstances  will  be  allow^ed  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
steady  contemplation  of  it.  Thus  Joab,  while  he  acknowledges  that 
the  issue  of  the  battle  is  entirely  in  the  hand  of  God,  does  not  there- 
fore become  inactive,  but  strenuously  proceeds  with  what  belongs  to 
his  proper  calling.  **  Be  of  good  courage,'*  says  he,  "  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God ;  and  the  Lord 
do  that  which  seemeth  him  God"  (2  Sam.  x.  12).  The  same  convic- 
tion keeping  us  free  from  rashness  and  false  confidence,  will  stimulate 
us  to  constant  prayer,  whUe  at  the  same  time  filling  our  minds  with 
good  hope,  it  will  enable  us  to  feel  secure,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

10.  Here  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  inestimable  felicity  of  a 
pious  mind.  Innumerable  are  the  ills  which  beset  human  life,  and 
present  death  in  as  many  diflferent  forms.  Not  to  go  beyond  oiu^ves, 
since  the  body  is  a  receptacle,  nay,  the  nurse,  of  a  thousand  diseases, 
a  man  cannot  move  without  carrying  along  with  him  many  forms  of 
destruction.  His  life  is  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  death.  For 
what  else  can  be  said  where  heat  and  cold  bring  equal  danger  ?  Then, 
in  what  direction  soever  you  turn,  all  surrounding  objects  not  only 
may  do  harm,  but  almost  openly  threaten  and  seem  to  present  inmi&- 
diate  death.  Go  on  board  a  ship,  you  are  but  a  plank's  breadth  firom 
death.  Mount  a  horse,  the  stumbling  of  a  foot  endangers  your  life. 
Walk  along  the  streets,  every  tile  upon  the  roofs  is  a  source  of  dan- 
ger. If  a  sharp  instrument  is  in  your  own  hand,  or  that  of  a  friend, 
the  possible  harm  is  manifest.  All  the  savage  beasts  you  see  are  so 
many  beings  armed  for  your  destruction.    Even  within  a  high- walled 
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gpden,  where  everything  ministers  to  delight,  a  serpent  will  some- 
times lark.  Your  house,  constantly  exposed  to  fire,  threatens  you 
with  poverty  by  day.  with  destruction  by  night.  Your  fields,  subject 
to  hail,  mildew,  drought,  and  other  injuries,  denounce  barrenness,  and 
tiiereby  fieunine.  I  say  nothing  of  poison,  treachery,  robbery,  some  of 
which  beset  us  at  home,  others  follow  us  abroad.  Amid  these  perils, 
must  not  man  be  very  miserable,  as  one  who,  more  dead  than  alive, 
with  difficulty  draws  an  anxious  and  feeble  breath,  just  as  if  a  drawn 
sword  were  constantly  suspended  over  his  neck  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
these  things  happen  seldom,  at  least  not  always,  or  to  all,  certainly 
never  all  at  once.  I  admit  it ;  but  since  wc  are  reminded  by  the 
example  of  others,  that  they  may  also  happen  to  us,  and  that  our  life 
is  not  an  exception  any  more  than  theirs,  is  it  impossible  not  to  fear 
and  dread  as  if  they  were  to  befall  us  ?  What  can  you  imagine  more 
grievous  than  such  trepidation  ?  Add  that  there  is  something  like 
an  insult  to  Gk>d  when  it  is  said  that  man,  the  noblest  of  the  crea^ 
tores,  stands  exposed  to  every  blind  and  random  stroke  of  fortune. 
Here,  however,  we  were  only  referring  to  the  misery  which  man  should 
fed,  were  he  placed  under  the  dominion  of  chance. 

11.  But  when  once  the  light  of  Divine  Providence  has  illumined 
tlie  believer's  soul,  he  is  relieved  and  set  free,  not  only  from  the 
extreme  fear  and  anxiety  which  formerly  oppressed  him,  but  from  aU 
caie.  For  as  he  justly  shudders  at  the  laea  of  chance,  so  he  can 
confidently  commit  himself  to  God.  This,  I  say,  is  his  comfort, 
that  his  heavenly  Father  so  embraces  all  things  under  his  power 
—so  governs  them  at  will  by  his  nod — so  regulates  them  by  his 
wisdom,  that  nothing  takes  place  save  according  to  his  appointment ; 
that  received  into  his  favour,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  ot  his  angels, 
neither  fire,  not  water,  nor  sword,  can  do  him  harm,  except  in  so  far 
as  Qcd  their  master  is  pleased  to  permit.  For  thus  sings  the  Psalm, 
"  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from 
the  noisome  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust ;  his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and 
bnckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ;  nor  for 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness;   nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday,"  &c. 

2s.  xcL  2-6).  Hence  the  exulting  confidence  of  the  saints,  "  The 
rd  is  on  my  side ;  I  will  not  fear :  what  can  man  do  unto  me  ? 
The  Lord  taketh  my  part  with  them  that  help  me."  "  Though  an 
host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear."  **  Tea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  em*  (Ps.  cxviiL  6 ;  xxvii.  3 ;  xxiii.  4). 

How  comes  it,  I  ask,  that  their  confidence  never  fails,  but  Just  that 
while  the  world  apparently  revolves  at  random,  they  know  tnat  God 
is  evecywhere  at  work,  and  feel  assured  that  his  work  will  be  their 
saSBtjr  ?  When  assailed  by  the  devil  and  wicked  men,  were  they  not 
confirmed  by  remembering  and  meditating  on  Providence,  they 
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nhouUl,  of  necessity,  forthwith  despond.  But  when  they  call  to 
tuind  that  tiio  devil,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  ungodly,  are,  in  aU 
diriTtions,  hold  in  by  the  hand  of  Qod  as  with  a  bndle,  so  that  Hm 
mil  neither  conceive  any  mischief,  nor  plan  what  they  have  conceived, 
nor  how  much  soever  they  may  have  planned,  move  a  single  finger  to 
lH'riK*tniti\  unless  in  so  far  as  he  permits,  nay,  unless  in  so  far  as  k 
v\>mnuuuis ;  tliat  they  are  not  only  bound  by  his  fetters,  but  are  era 
iouHHl  to  do  him  service, — when  the  godly  think  of  all  these  things 
thoy  luive  aiuplo  sources  of  consolation.  For,  as  it  belong  to  w 
l4i>iil  tv)  arm  the  fury  of  such  foes,  and  turn  and  destme  it  at 
pU'iiMunt.  si>  it  is  his  also  to  determine  the  measure  and  the  end,  so 
UN  tv>  i>n'veut  thoni  frv>m  breaking  loose  and  wantoning  as  they  lid 
Su|>jKU'ti'd  by  this  tvnviotion,  Paul,  who  had  said  in  one  place  that 
bin  journov  was  hiudoreil  by  Satan  (1  Thess.  ii.  18),  in  another  re- 
Kolvi»H»  witli  the  {KTUiission  of  Grod,  to  undertake  it  (1  Cor.  xvi  7). 
If  ho  hail  only  ^aiil  that  Satan  was  the  obstacle,  he  might  have 
mivukhI  to  ^ive  liim  tix>  much  j)ower,  as  if  he  were  able  even  to  over- 
ttuii  tho  vxumsi'U  of  CukI  ;  but  now,  when  he  makes  Qod  the  disposer, 
on  \vhi>Hi»  |H»rnu88iou  all  journeys  depend,  he  shows,  that  however 
Siitan  may  auitrive,  ho  can  accomplish  noihing  except  in  so  far  as  He 
pK^uii's  to  ^ivo  the  word.  For  the  same  reason,  David,  considering 
tiio  variouM  turns  which  huuum  life  undergoes  as  it  rolls,  and  in  a 
luauuor  whirls  around,  l)etakes  himself  to  this  asylum,  '^  My  times 
aro  in  thy  liand''  (Ts.  xxxi.  15).  He  might  have  said  die  course  of 
lifo  or  iimt'  in  the  shi^ular  number,  but  by /tme^  he  meant  to  ej^Nress, 
that  how  unstable  sivver  the  condition  of  man  may  be,  the  vicissi- 
tUilcH  which  an'  ever  and  iuion  taking  place  are  under  divine  regula- 
tion. Uoniv  Ite/tiu  and  the  king  of  Israel,  after  they  had  joined 
titoir  fonvs  for  the  destruction  of  Israel,  and  seemed  torches  which 
hail  Ihh'u  kindleil  to  destroy  and  consume  the  land,  are  termed  fay 
tlie  [>rv»ijliet  **  smoking  tirebrands."  They  could  only  emit  a  little 
smoke  (Is.  vii.  4).  So  Pliaraoh,  when  he  was  an  object  of  dread  to 
all  by  his  wmlth  and  strengtli,  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  is 
(Mnni^annl  to  tho  largest  of  beasts,  while  his  troops  are  compared  to 
tinhes  ;  and  (ioil  det*lares  that  he  will  take  both  leader  and  army  with 
his  hooks,  anil  dnig  them  whither  he  pleases  (Exod.  xxix.  4).  In 
one  word»  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this,  pive  heed,  and  you  will  atonoa 
|x»rceive  that  ignommn)  of  Frovidqnw  is  the  greatest  of  all  miseries^ 
and  the  knowleilge  of  it  the  highest  liapmness. 

12.  (In  the  Frovidence  of  Cnxl,  in  so  tar  as  conducive  to  the  solid 
instruction  and  consolation  of  U'lievers  (for,  as  to  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  fixilish  men,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  done,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted),  enough  would  have  been  said,  did  not  a 
few  passages  remain  which  seem  to  insinuate,  contrary  to  the  view 
which  we  have  expounded,  that  the  counsel  of  God  is  not  firm  and 
stable,  but  varies  with  the  changes  of  sublunary  affairs.  First,  in 
reference  to  the  Providence  of  Qod,  it  is  said  that  he  repented  of 
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having  made  man  (Gren.  vi.  6),  and  of  having  raised  Saul  to  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  xv.  11),  and  that  he  will  repent  of  the  evil  which 
he  had  resolved  to  inflict  on  his  people  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  per- 
ceived some  amendment  in  them  (Jer.  xviii.  8).  Secondly,  his 
decrees  are  sometimes  said  to  be  annulled.  He  had  by  Jonah  pro- 
claimed to  the  Ninevites,  "  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown,"  but,  immediately  on  their  repentance,  he  inclined  to  a 
more  merciful  sentence  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10).  After  he  had,  by  the 
mouth  of  Isaiah,  given  Hezekiah  intimation  of  his  death,  he  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  prayers  to  defer  it  (Is.  xxxviii.  15 ;  2  Kings 
XX.  15).  Hence  many  argue  that  Grod  has  not  fixed  human  affairs 
by  an  eternal  decree,  but  according  to  the  merits  of  each  individual, 
and  as  he  deems  right  and  just,  disposes  of  each  single  year,  and  day, 
and  hour.  As  to  repentance,  we  must  hold  that  it  can  no  more  exist 
in  Gk)d  than  ignorance,  or  error,  or  impotence.  If  no  man  know- 
ingly or  willipgly  reduces  himself  to  the  necessity  of  repentance,  we 
cannot  attribute  repentance  to  God  without  saying  either  that  he 
knows  not  what  is  to  happen,  or  that  he  cannot  evade  it,  or  that  he 
mshes  precipitately  and  inconsiderately  into  a  resolution,  and  then 
forthwitii  regrets  it.  But  so  far  is  this  from  the  meaning  of  the 
Hdy  Spirit,  that  in  the  very  mention  of  repentance  he  declares  that 
Grod  IB  not  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  regret,  that  he  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  repent.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  same 
chapter,  both  things  are  so  conjoined,  that  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sages admirably  removes  the  appearance  of  contradiction.  When  it 
is  said  that  God  repented  of  having  made  Saul  king,  the  term  change 
is  used  figuratively.  Shortly  after,  it  is  added,  "  The  Strength  of 
Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent ;  for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should 
repent"  (1  Sam.  xv.  29).  In  these  words,  his  unmutability  is 
plainly  asserted  without  figure.  Wherefore  it  is  certain  that,  in  ad- 
ministering human  affisdrs,  the  ordination  of  God  is  perpetual,  and 
superior  to  everything  like  repentance.  That  there  might  be  no 
doubt  of  his  constancy,  even  his  enemies  are  forced  to  bear  testimony 
to  it.  For  Balaam,  even  against  his  will,  behoved  to  break  forth 
into  this  exclamation,  *'  Grod  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ;  neither 
the  SOD  of  man,  that  he  should  repent :  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he 
mcft  do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?'' 
(Num.  xxiii.  19). 

13.  What  then  is  meant  by  the  term  repentance  ?  The  very  same 
that  is  meant  by  the  other  forms  of  expression,  by  which  God  is  de- 
scribed to  us  humanly.  Because  our  weakness  cannot  reach  his 
height,  any  description  which  we  receive  of  him  must  be  lowered  to 
our  capacity  in  order  to  be  intelligible.  And  the  mode  of  lowering 
is  to  represent  him  not  as  he  really  is,  but  as  we  conceive  of  him. 
Though  he  i«  incapable  of  every  feeling  of  perturbation,  he  declares 
that  llB  is  angry  with  the  wicked.  Wherefore,  as  when  we  hear  that 
God  10  angiy,  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  emotion  in 
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him,  but  ought  rather  to  consider  the  mode  of  speech  accommodated 
to  our  sense,  God  appearing  to  us  like  one  inflamed  and  irritated 
whenever  he  exercises  judgment,  so  we  ought  not  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  under  the  term  repentance  than  a  change  of  action,  men 
being  wont  to  testify  their  dissatisfaction  by  such  a  change.  Hence, 
because  every  change  whatever  among  men  is  intended  as  a  correc- 
tion of  what  displeases,  and  the  correction  proceeds  from  repentance, 
the  same  term  applied  to  God  simply  means  that  his  procedure  is 
changed.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  inversion  of  his  counsel  or 
will,  no  change  of  his  aflfection.  What  from  eternity  he  had  fore- 
seen, approved,  decreed,  he  prosecutes  with  unvarying  uniformity, 
how  sudden  soever  to  the  eye  of  man  the  variation  may  seem  to  be. 

14.  Nor  does  the  Sacred  History,  while  it  plates  that  the  destruc- 
tion which  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  Ninevites  was  remitted,  and 
the  life  of  Hezekiah,  after  an  intimation  of  death,  prolonged,  imply 
that  the  decrees  of  God  were  annulled.  Those  who  think  so  labour 
under  delusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  threatenings,  which,  though  they 
affirm  simply,  nevertheless  contain  in  them  a  tacit  condition  depen- 
dent on  the  result.  Why  did  the  Lord  send  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites 
to  predict  the  overthrow  of  their  city  ?  Why  did  he  by  Isaiah  give 
Hezekiah  intimation  of  his  dejath  ?  He  might  have  destroyed  both 
them  and  him  without  a  message  to  announce  the  disaster.  He  had 
something  else  in  view  than  to  give  them  a  warning  of  death,  which 
might  let  them  see  it  at  a  distance  before  it  came.  It  was  because 
he  did  not  wish  them  destroyed  but  reformed,  and  thereby  saved 
from  destruction.  When  Jonah  prophesies  that  in  forty  days  Nineveh 
wUl  be  overthrown,  he  does  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  overthrow. 
When  Hezekiah  is  forbidden  to  hope  for  longer  life,  it  is  that  he  may 
obtain  longer  life.  Who  does  not  now  see  that,  by  threatenings  of 
this  kind,  God  wished  to  arouse  those  to  repentance  whom  he  terrified, 
that  they  might  escape  the  judgment  which  their  sins  deserved  ?  If 
this  is  so,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  obliges  us  to  supply  a  tacit  con- 
dition in  a  simple  denunciation.  This  is  even  confirmed  by  analogous 
cases.  The  Lord  rebuking  king  Abimelech  for  having  carried  off  the 
wife  of  Abraliam,  uses  these  words :  "  Behold,  thou  art  but  a  dead 
man,  for  the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken  ;  for  she  is  a  man's  wife." 
But,  after  Abimelech's  excuse,  he  thus  speaks:  "  Restore  the  maa 
his  wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  live ;  and  if  thou  restore  her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  thou  and  all  that  art  thine"  (Gen.  xx.  3,  7).  You  see 
that,  by  the  first  announcement,  he  makes  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  that  he  may  render  him  eager  to  give  satisfaction,  and  that  by 
the  second  he  clearly  explains  his  will.  Since  the  other  passages  may 
be  similarly  explained,  you  must  not  infer  from  them  that  the  Lord 
derogated  in  any  respect  from  his  former  counsel,  because  he  recalled 
what  he  had  promulgated.  When,  by  denouncing  punishment,  he 
admonishes  to  repentance  those  whom  he  wishes  to  spare,  he  paves 
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tiie  way  for  his  eternal  decree,  instead  of  varjring  it  one  whit  either 
in  will  or  in  language.  The  only  difference  is,  that  he  does  not  ex- 
nress,  in  so  many  i^lables,  what  is  easily  understood.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  must  remain  true,  **  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and 
who  shall  disannul  it  ?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall 
turn  it  back  ?"  (Isaiah  xiv.  27.) 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  INSTRUMENTALITY  OF  THE  WICKED  EMPLOYED  BY  GOD, 
WHILE  HE  CONTINUES  FREE   FROM  EVERY   TAINT.* 

This  last  chapter  of  the  First  Book  oonsists  of  three  parts :  I.  It  haying  been  said 
above  that  God  bends  all  the  reprobate,  and  even  Satan  himself,  at  his  will,  three  objeo- 
tions  are  started.  First,  that  this  happens  by  the  permission,  not  by  the  will  of  God. 
To  this  objection  there  is  a  twofold  reply,  the  one,  that  angels  and.  men,  good  and  bad, 
do  nothing  but  what  is  appointed  by  God ;  the  second,  that  all  movements  are  secretly 
directed  to  their  end  by  the  hidden  inspiration  of  God,  sec.  1,  2.  II.  A  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  there  are  two  contrary  wills  in  God,  if  by  a  secret  counsel  he  decrees  what 
he  openly  prohibits  by  his  law.  This  objection  refuted,  sec.  8.  IIL  The  third  objeo- 
tion  is,  thftt  God  is  made  the  author  of  all  wickedness,  when  he  is  said  not  only  to  use 
the  agency  of  the  wicked,  but  also  to  govern  their  counsels  and  affections,  and  that 
therefore  the  wicked  are  unjustly  punished.   This  objection  refitted  in  the  last  section. 

Seetiona. 

1.  The  carnal  mind  the  source  of  the  objections  which  are  raised  against  the  Providence 

of  God.  A  primary  objection,  making  a  distinction  between  the  permitiion  and 
the  will  of  God,  refuted.  Angels  and  men,  good  and  bad,  do  nought  but  what  has 
been  decreed  by  God.    This  proved  by  examples. 

2.  All  hidden  movements  directed  to  their  end  by  the  unseen  but  righteous  instigation 

of  God.    Examples,  with  answers  to  objections. 
8.  These  objections  originate  in  a  spirit  of  pride  and  blasphemy.    Objection,  that  there 

must  be  two  contrary  wills  in  God,  refuted.   Why  the  one  simple  will  of  God  seems 

to  us  as  if  it  were  manifold. 
4.  Objection,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  refuted  by  examples.    Augustine's  answer 

and  admonition. 

1.  From  other  passages,  in  which  Gknl  is  said  to  draw  or  bend 
Satan  himself,  and  all  the  reprobate,  to  his  will,  a  more  difficult 
question  arises.  For  the  carnal  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend  how, 
when  acting  by  their  means,  he  contracts  no  taint  from  their  impu- 
rity, nay,  how,  in  a  common  operation,  he  is  exempt  from  all  giult, 
and  can  justly  condemn  his  own  ministers.  Hence  a  distinction  has 
been  invented  between  doing  and  permitting^  because  to  many  it 
seemed  altogether  inexplicable  how  Satan  and  all  the  wicked  are  so 
under  the  hand  and  authority  of  God,  that  he  directs  their  malice  to 
whatever  end  he  pleases,  and  employs  their  iniquities  to  execute  his 
judgments.  The  modesty  of  those  who  are  thus  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  absurdity  might  perhaps  be  excused,  did  they  not  endeav- 
our to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God  from  every  semblance  of  stigma 
by  defending  an  untruth.     It  seems  absurd  that  man  should  be 

I  See  Calvin,  adv.  Libertines,  cap.  xv.  xvi.,  and  Augustin.  de  Ordine,  Lib.  i.  «nd  ii^ 
where  he  admirably  discusses  the  question,  Whether  the  order  of  Divine  Providence 
includes  aU  good  and  evil? 
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blinded  by  the  will  and  command  of  Gted,  and  yet  be  forthwith  pun- 
ished for  his  blindness.  Hence  recourse  is  had  to  the  evasion  that 
this  is  done  only  by  the  permission,  and  not  also  by  the  will  of  God. 
He  himself,  however,  openly  declaring  that  he  does  this,  repudiates 
the  evasion.  That  men  do  nothing  save  at  the  secret  instigation  of 
Grod,  and  do  not  discuss  and  deliberate  on  anything  but  what  he  has 
previously  decreed  with  himself,  and  brings  to  pass  by  his  secret  direc- 
tion, is  proved  by  numberless  clear  passages  of  Scripture.  What  we 
formerly  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  to  the  effect  that  he  does  whatever 
pleases  him,  certainly  extends  to  all  the  actions  of  men.  If  God  is 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  as  is  there  said,  and  that  without  any 
exception,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  men  are  borne  along  at  ran- 
dom with  a  blind  impulse,  while  He  is  unconscious  or  quiescent  ? 
But  the  matter  will  be  made  clearer  by  special  examples.  From  the 
first  chapter  of  Job  we  learn  that  Satan  appears  in  the  presence  of 
God  to  receive  his  orders,  just  as  do  the  angels  who  obe^  spontan- 
eously. The  manner  and  the  end  are  different,  but  stiU  the  fact 
is,  thAt  he  cannot  attempt  anything  without  the  will  of  Gk)d.  But 
though  afterwards  his  power  to  afflict  the  saint  seems  to  be  only  a 
bare  permission,  yet  as  the  sentiment  is  true,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  as  it  pleased  the  Lord,  so  it  hath  been 
done,''  we  infer  that  Gkxl  was  the  author  of  that  trial  of  which  Satan 
and  wicked  robbers  were  merely  the  instruments.  Satan's  aim  is  to 
drive  the  saint  to  madness  by  despair.  The  Sabeans  cruelly  and 
wickedly  make  a  sudden  incursion  to  rob  another  of  his  goods.  Job 
acknowledges  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property,  and  brought  to 
poverty,  because  such  was  the  pleasure  of  God.  Therefore,  whatever 
men  or  Satan  himself  devise,  God  holds  the  helm,  and  makes  all  their 
efforts  contribute  to  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  God  wills  that 
the  perfidious  Ahab  should  be  deceived ;  the  devil  offers  his  agency 
for  that  purpose,  and  is  sent  with  a  definite  command  to  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  itiouth  of  all  the  prophets  (2  Kings  xxii.  20).  If  the 
blindiiig  and  infatuation  of  Ahab  is  a  judgment  from  Grod,  the  fiction 
of  bare  permission  is  at  an  end ;  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  judge 
oflly  to  permit,  and  not  also  to  decree,  what  he  wishes  to  be  done  at 
the  very  time  that  he  commits  the  execution  of  it  to  his  ministers. 
The  Jews  purposed  to  destroy  Christ.  Pilate  and  the  soldiers  in- 
dulged them  in  their  fury ;  yet  the  disciples  confess  in  solemn  prayer 
that  all  the  wicked  did  nothing  but  what  the  hand  and  counsel  of 
God  had  decreed  (Acts  iv.  28),  just  as  Peter  had  previously  said  in 
hiB  di8CX)ur8e,  that  Christ  was  delivered  to  death  by  the  determinate 
oomifiel  and  foreknowledge  of  G^  (Acts  ii.  23);  in  other  words,  that 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  known  from  the  beginning,  had  deter- 
mined what  the  Jews  had  executed.  He  repeats  the  same  thing  else- 
where, "  Those  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  ftdfiUed 
(Acts  liL  18).    Absalom  incestuously  defiling  his  father's  bed,  per- 
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petrates  a  detestable  crime.  God,  however,  declares  that  it  was  his 
work ;  for  the  words  are,  "  Thou  didst  it  secretly,  but  I  will  do  this 
thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun.*  *  The  cruelties  of  the  Chal- 
deans in  Judea  are  declared  by  Jeremiah  to  be  the  work  of  God.  For 
which  reason,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  servant  of  Gt)d.  Qoi 
^frequently  exclaims,  that  by  his  hiss,  by  the  clang  of  his  trumpet,  by 
his  authority  and  command,  the  wicked  are  excited  to  war.  He  calls 
the  Assyrian  the  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  axe  which  he  wields  in  his 
hand.  The  overthrow  of  the  city,  and  downfall  of  the  temple,  he 
calls  his  own  work.  David,  not  murmuring  against  Grod,  but  ac- 
knowledging him  to  be  a  just  judge,  confesses  that  the  curses  of  Shimei 
are  uttered  by  his  orders.  "  The  Lord,"  says  he,  "  has  bidden  him 
curse."  Often  in  sacred  history  whatever  happens  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  Lord,  as  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  death  of  Eli's  sons, 
and  very  many  others  of  a  similar  description.  Those  who  have  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  see  that,  with  a  view  to 
brevity,  I  am  only  producing  a  few  out  of  many  passages,  from  which 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  merest  trifling  to  substitute  a  bare  per- 
mission for  the  providence  of  God,  as  if  he  sat  in  a  watch-tower 
waiting  for  fortuitous  events,  his  judgments  meanwhile  depending  on 
the  win  of  man. 

2.  With  regard  to  secret  movements,  what  Solomon  says  of  the 
heart  of  a  king,  that  it  b  turned  hither  and  thither,  as  God  sees  meet, 
certainly  applies  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  has  the  same  force  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  whatever  we  conceive  in  our  minds  is  directed  to 
its  end  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  God.  And  certainly,  did  he  not 
work  internally  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  could  not  have  been  properly 
said,  that  he  takes  away  the  lip  from  the  true,  and  prudence  trom  the 
aged — ^takes  away  the  heart  from  the  princes  of  the  earth,  that  they 
wander  through  devious  paths.  To  flie  same  eflfect,  we  often  read 
that  men  are  intimidated  when  He  fills  their  hearts  with  terror.  Thus 
David  left  the  camp  of  Saul  while  none  knew  of  it,  because  a  sleep 
from  God  had  fallen  upon  alL  But  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  ih/b 
many  passages  which  declare,  that  he  blinds  the  minds  of  men,  and 
smites  them  with  giddiness,  intoxicates  them  with  a  spirit  of  stupor, 
renders  them  infatuated,  and  hardens  their  hearts.  Even  these  ex- 
pressions many  would  confine  to  permission,  as  if,  by  deserting  the 
reprobate,  he  allowed  them  to  be  blinded  by  Satan.  But  since  the 
Holy  Spirit  distinctly  says,  that  the  blindness  and  infatuation  are 
infiicted  by  the  just  judgment  of  Gk)d,  the  solution  is  sdtogether  inad- 
missible. He  is  said  to  have  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  to  have 
hardened  it  yet  more,  and  confirmed  it.  Some  evade  these  forms  of 
expression  by  a  silly  cavil,  because  Pharaoh  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 
hardened  his  own  heart,  thus  making  his  will  the  cause  of  hardening 
it ;  as  if  the  two  things  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  each  other,  though 

1  2  Sam.  xii.  12;  Jer.  1.  25;  Is.  v.  26;  x.  5  :  xix.  25;  2  Sam.  xyi.  10;  1  Kings  xi.Sl ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  84. 
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in  different  senses — ^viz.  that  man,  though  acted  upon  by  God,  at  the 
same  time  also  acts.  But  I  retort  the  objection  on  those  who  make 
it  K  to  hanien  means  onlj  bare  permission,  the  contumacy  will  not 
properly  belong  to  Pharaon.  Now,  could  anything  be  more  feeble 
and  insipid  th^  to  interpret  as  if  Pharaoh  had  only  allowed  himself  .  '\ 
to  be  hardened  ?  We  may  add,  that  Scripture  cuts  off  all  handle  for  "-^ 
such  cavils:  "  I,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  will  harden  his  heart"  (Exod.  iv. 
21).  So  also,  Moses  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Caanan, 
that  they  went  forth  to  battle  because  the  Lord  had  hardened  their 
h^irts  (Josh.  XL  20).    The  same  thing  is  repeated  by  another  pro- 

Ehet,  "  Ue  turned  their  hearts  to  hate  his  people"  (Psalm  cv.  25). 
Q  like  manner,  in  Isidah,  he  says  of  the  As^rrian,  "  I  will  send  him 
against  a  hypocritical  nation,  an^  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will 
I  give  him  a  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey  "  (Isaiah 
X.  6);  not  that  he  intends  to  teach  wicked  and  obstinate  man  to  obey 
spontaneously,  but  because  he  bends  them  to  execute  his  Jnclgments, 

{'ust  as  if  they  carried  their  orders  engraven  on  their  mmdieL  And 
lence  it  appears  that  they  are  impelled  by  the  sure  appointment  of 
God.  I  aomit,  indeed,  that  God  often  acts  in  the  reprobate  by  inter- 
posing the  agency  of  Satan ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  Satui  him-  .> 
self  performs  his  part,  just  as  he  is  impelled,  and  succeeds  only  in  so 
£Eur  as  he  is  permitted.  The  evil  spirit  that  troubled  Saul  is  said  to 
be  from  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14),  to  intimate  that  Saul's  madness 
was  a  just  punishment  from  Gkxi.  Satan  is  also  said  to  blind  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  not  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  But  how  so,  unless 
that  a  spirit  of  error  is  sent  from  God  himself,  making  those  who 
refuse  to  obejr  the  truth  to  believe  a  lie  ?  According  to  the  former 
view,  it  is  said,  "  If  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a 
thin^,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet"  (Ezek.  xiv.  9).  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  view,  he  is  said  to  have  given  men  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind  (Bom.  i.  28),  because  he  is  the  special  author  of  his 
own  just  vengeance  ;  whereas  Satan  is  only  his  minister  (see  Calv.  in 
P&  ctIL  4).  But  as  in  the  Second  Book  (chap.  iv.  sec.  3, 4),  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  man's  freedom,  this  subject  will  again  be  con- 
sidered, the  little  that  has  now  been  said  seems  to  be  all  that  the 
occasion  requires.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this, — ^since  the  will  of 
Gkxl  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things,  all  the  counsels  and  actions 
of  men  must  be  held  to  be  governed  by  his  providence ;  so  that  he  not 
only  exerts  his  power  in  the  elect,  who  are  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bat  also  forces  the  reprobate  to  do  him  service. 

3.  As  I  have  hitherto  stated  only  what  b  plainly  and  unambigu- 
ous]^ taught  in  Scripture,  those  who  hesitate  not  to  stigmatise  what 
is  thus  taught  by  the  sacred  oracles,  had  better  beware  what  kind  of 
censure  they  employ.  If,  under  a  pretence  of  ignorance,  they  seek 
the  praise  of  modesty,  what  greater  arrogance  can  be  imagined  tiban 
to  utter  one  word  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God — ^to  say,  for 
instance,   "I  think  otherwise," — I  would  not  have  this   subject 
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touched"?  But  if  they  openly  blaspheme,  what  will  they  gain  by 
assaulting  heaven  ?  Such  petulance,  indeed,  is  not  new.  In  all  ages 
there  have  been  wicked  and  profane  m^  who  rabidly  assailed  this 
branch  of  doctrine.  But  what  the  Spirit  declared  of  old  by  the  mouth 
rf  David  (Ps.  li.  6),  they  will  feel  by  experience  to  be  true — God  will 
overcome  when  he  is  judged.  David  indirectly  rebukes  the  infatu- 
ation of  those  whose  hcense  is  so  unbridled,  that  from  their  grovelling 
spot  of  earth  they  not  only  plead  against  God,  but  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  censurmg  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  briefly 
intimates  that  the  blasphemies  which  they  belch  forth  against  heaven, 
instead  of  reaching  God,  only  illustrate  his  justice,  when  the  mists  of 
their  calumnies  are  dispersed.  Even  our  faith,  because  founded  on 
the  sacred  word  of  God,  is  superior  to  the  whole  world,  ^nd  is  able 
from  its  height  to  look  down  upon  such  mists. 

Their  first  objection — ^that  if  nothing  happens  without  the  will  of 
God,  he  must  have  two  contrary  wills,  decreeing  by  a  secret  counsel 
what  he  has  openly  forbidden  in  his  law — is  eainly  disposed  of  But 
before  I  reply  to  it,  I  would  again  remind  my  readers  that  this  cavil  is 
directed  not  against  me,  but  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  certainly 
dictated  this  confession  to  that  holy  man  Job,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,"  when,  after  being  plundered  by  robbers, 
he  acknowledges  that  their  injustice  and  mischief  was  a  just  chastise- 
ment from  God.  And  what  says  the  Scripture  elsewhere  ?  The  sons 
of  Eli  **  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord 
would  slay  them"  (1  Sam.  ii.  25).  Another  prophet  also  exclaims, 
"  Our  Gkxi  is  in  the  heavens:  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased" 
(Ps.  cxv.  3).  I  have  already  shown  clearly  enough  that  God  is  the 
author  of  all  those  things  which,  according  to  these  objectors,  happen 
only  by  his  inactive  permission.  He  testifies  that  he  creates  tight 
and  darkness,  forms  good  and  evil  (Is.  xlv.  7);  that  no  evil  happens 
which  he  hath  not  done  (Amos  iii.  6).  Let  them  tell  me  whether 
God  exercises  his  judgments  willingly  or  imwillingly.  As  Moses 
teaches  that  he  who  is  accidentally  lolled  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  is 
delivered  by  God  into  the  hand  of  him  who  smites  him  (Deut.  xix. 
5),  so  the  Gospel,  by  the  mouth  of  Luke,  declares,  that  Merod  and 
Pontius  Pilate  conspired  "  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  done  "  (Acts  iv.  28).  And,  in  truth,  if  Christ 
was  not  crucified  by  the  will  of  God,  where  is  our  redemption  ?  Still, 
however,  the  will  of  God  is  not  at  variance  with  itself.  It  undergoes 
no  change.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  not  willing  what  he  wills,  but 
while  in  himself  the  will  is  one  and  undivided,  to  us  it  appears  mani- 
fold, because,  from  the  feebleness  of  our  intellect,  we  cannot  opmpre- 
hend  how,  though  after  a  different  manner,  he  wills  and  wills  not  the 
very  same  thing.  Paul  terms  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  a  hidden 
mystery,  and  shortly  after  adds,  that  therein  was'  manifested  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  10).  Since,  on  account  of  the 
dulness  of  our  sense,  the  wisdom  of  God  seems  manifold  (or,  as  an 
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old  interpreter  rendered  it,  multiform),  are  we,  therrfore,  to  dream  of 
some  variation  in  God,  as  if  he  either  changed  his  counsel,  or  disagreed 
with  himself?  Nay,  when  we  cannot  comprehend  how  God  can  will 
that  to  be  done  which  he  forbids  us  to  do,  let  us  call  to  mind  our 
imbecility,  and  remember  that  the  light  in  which  he  dwells  is  not 
without  cause  termed  inaccessible  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  because  shrouded 
in  darkaess.  Hence,  all  pious  and  modest  men  will  readily  acquiesce 
in  the  sentiment  of  Augustine :  **  Man  sometimes  with  a  good-will 
wishes  something  which  God  does  not  will,  as  when  a  good  son  wishes 
his  father  to  live,  while  Grod  wills  him  to  die.  A^in,  it  may  happen 
that  man  with  a  bad  will  wishes  what  God  wills  righteously,  as  when 
a  bad  son  wishes  his  father  to  die,  and  God  also  wiUs  it.  The  former 
wishes  what  God  wills  not,  the  latter  wishes  what  God  also  wills. 
And  yet  the  filial  affection  of  the  former  is  more  consonant  to  the 
good-will  of  God,  though  willing  differently,  than  the  unnatural 
affection  of  the  latter,  though  willing  the  same  thing ;  so  much  does 
approbation  or  condemnation  depend  on  what  it  is  befitting  in  man, 
and  what  in  God  to  will,  and  to  what  end  the  will  of  each  has  respect. 
For  the  things  which  God  rightly  wills,  he  accomplishes  by  the  evil 
wills  of  bad  men "  (Atigust,  Enchirid,  ad  Laurent  cap.  101),  He 
had  said  a  little  before  (cap.  100),  that  the  apostate  angels,  by  their 
revolt,  and  all  the  reprolmte,  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned, 
did  what  God  willed  not ;  but,  in  regard  to  his  omnipotence,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so ;  for,  while  they  act  against  the  will  of 
God,  his  will  is  accomplished  in  them.  Hence  he  exclaims,  "  Great 
is  the  work  of  Gk)d,  exquisite  in  aU  he  wills !  so  that,  in  a  manner 
wondrous  and  ineffable,  that  is  not  done  without  his  will  which  is 
done  contrary  to  it,  because  it  could  not  be  done  if  he  did  not  permit ; 
nor  does  he  permit  it  unwillingly,  but  willingly;  nor  would  He  who 
is  good  permit  evil  to  be  done,  were  he  not  omnipotent  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil"  {Augustin,  in  Ps.  cxi.  2). 

4.  In  the  same  way  is  solved,  or  rather  spontaneously  vanishes, 
another  objection — ^viz.  If  God  not  only  uses  the  agency  of  the 
wicked,  but  also  governs  their  counsels  and  affections,  he  is  the 
author  of  all  their  sins ;  and  therefore  men,  in  executing  what  God 
has  decreed,  are  unjustly  condemned,  because  they  are  obeying  his 
will.  Here  will  is  improperly  confounded  with  jwecep^,  though  it  is 
obvious,  from  innumerable  examples,  that  there  is  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  them.*  When  Absalom  defiled  his  father's  bed, 
though  God  was  pleased  thus  to  avenge  the  adultery  of  David,  he 
did  not  therefore  enjoin  an  abandoned  son  to  commit  incest,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  David,  as  David  himself  says  of  Shimei's 

1  The  French  is,  "  Car  ils  meslent  perrersement  le  commandement  de  Dieu  arec  son 
Touloir  secret,  veu  qu'il  appert  par  exemples  infinis  qu'il  y  a  bien  longue  distance  et 
diTersit^  de  I'lm  a  I'autre  ;"  for  they  perversely  confound  the  command  of  God  with 
his  secret  irill,  though  it  appears,  by  an  infinite  number  of  examples,  that  there  is  a 
great  distaiiee  and  diyersity  between  them. 
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curses.  For,  wiiile  he  confesses  that  Shimei  acts  by  the  order  of 
Qody  he  by  no  means  commends  the  obedience,  as  if  that  petulant 
dog  had  been  yielding  obedience  to  a  divine  command ;  but,  recog- 
nismg  in  his  tongue  the  scourge  of  God,  he  submits  patiently  to  be 
chastised.  Thus  we  must  hold,  that  while  by  means  of  the  wicked 
God  performs  what  he  had  secretly  decreed,  they  are  not  excusable 
as  if  they  were  obeying  his  precept,  which  of  set  purpose  they 
violate  according  to  tlieir  lust. 

How  these  things,  which  men  do  perversely,  are  of  God,  and  are 
ruled  by  his  secret  providence,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  election  of 
king  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  20),  in  which  the  rashness  and  in&tnar 
tion  of  the  people  are  severely  condemned  for  perverting  the  order 
sanctioned  oy  God,  and  perfidiously  revolting  from  the  family  of 
David.    And  yet  we  know  it  was  God's  will  that  Jeroboam  should 
be  anointed.     Hence  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  words  of 
Hosea  (Hosea  viii.  4  ;  xiii.  11),  because,  while  God  complained  that 
that  kingdom  was  erected  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  his 
will,  he  dsewhere  declares,  that  he  had  given  king  Jeroboam  in  his 
anger.    How  shall  we  reconcile  the  two  things, — that  Jeroboam's 
reign  was  not  of  Gkxi,  and  yet  God  appointed  him  king  ?  In  this  way: 
The  people  could  not  revolt  from  the  family  of  David  without  shak- 
ing off  a  yoke  divinely  imposed  on  them,  and  yet  God  himself  was 
not  deprived  of  the  power  of  thus  punishing  the  ingratitude  of  Solo- 
mon.   We  therefore  see  how  God,  while  not  willing  treachery,  with 
another  view  justly  wills  the  revolt ;  and  hence  Jeroboam,  by  unex- 
pectedly receiving  the  sacred  unction,  is  urged  to  aspire  to  the  king- 
dom.   For  this  reason,  the  sacred  history  says,  that  God  stirred  up 
an  enemy  to  deprive  the  nos  of  Solomon  of  part  of  the  kingdom 
(1  Kings  xi.  23V   Let  the  reader  diligently  ponder  both  points :  how, 
as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  people  diiould  be  ruled  by  the  hand 
of  one  king,  their  being  rent  into  two  parties  was  contrary  to  his  will ; 
and  yet  how  this  same  will  originated  the  revolt.     For  certainly, 
when  Jeroboam,  who  had  no  such  thought,  is  urged  by  the  prophet 
verbally,  and  by  the  oil  of  unction,  to  hope  for  the  kingdom,  the 
thing  was  not  done  without  the  knowledge  or  against  the  will  of 
God,  who  had  expressly  commanded  it ;  and  yet  the  rebellion  of  the 
people  is  justly  condemned,  because  it  was  against  the  will  of  Grod 
that  they  revolted  from  the  posterity  of  David.     For  this  reason,  it  is 
afterwards  added,  that  when  Eehoboam  haughtily  spurned  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  "  tiie  cause  was  from  the  Lord,  that  he  mi^t  perform 
his  saying,  which  the  Lord  spake  by  Ahijah"  (1  Kings  xii.  15).   See 
how  sacred  unity  was  violated  against  the  will  of  God,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  will  the  ten  tribes  were  alienated  from  the  son 
of  Solomon.     To  this  might  be  added  another  similar  example — ^viz. 
the  murder  of  the  sons  of  ^ab,  and  the  extermination  of  his  whole 
progeny  by  the  consent,  or  rather  the  active  agency,  of  the  people. 
Jehu  says  truly,  "  There  shall  fall  unto  the  earth  nothing  of  the  word 
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>f  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab  : 
ht  the  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  " 
(2  Kings  X.  10).  And  yet,  with  good  reason,  he  upbraids  the  citizens 
of  Samaria  for  having  lent  their  assistance.  '*  Ye  be  righteous :  he- 
boid, I  conspired  against  my  master,  and  slew  him,  but  who  slew  all 
these?" 

If  I  mistake  not,  I  have  already  shown  clearly  how  the  same  act 
at  once  betrays  the  guilt  of  man,  and  manifests  the  righteousness  of 
GhxL  Modest  minds  will  always  be  satisfied  with  Augustine's 
answer,  "  Since  the  Father  delivered  up  the  Son,  Christ  his  own  body, 
and  Judas  his  Master,  how  in  such  a  case  is  God  just,  and  man  guilty, 
bat  just  because  in  the  one  act  which  they  did,  the  reasons  for  which 
they  did  it  are  different  ?"  {Avgvst  Ep.  48,  ad  Vincentium,)  If 
any  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  explanation — ^viz.  that  there 
is  no  concurrence  between  God  and  man,  when  by  His  righteous  im- 
pulse man  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do — ^let  them  give  heed  to  what 
Augustine  elsewhere  observes :  '*  Who  can  refrain  n:om  trembling  at 
those  judgments  when  Grod  does  according  to  his  pleasure  even  in  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked,  at  the  same  time  rendering  to  them  according 
to  their  deeds  ?"  (De  Grat.  et  Lib,  Arbit  ad  Vodent.  c.  20.)  And 
certainly,  in  regara  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  there  is  just  as  little 

KDund  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  crime  upon  God,  because  He  was 
th  pleased  that  his  Son  should  be  delivered  up  to  death,  and  did 
deliver  him,  as  to  ascribe  to  Judas  the  praise  of  our  redemption. 
Hence  Augustine,  in  another  place,  truly  observes,  that  when  God 
makes  his  scrutiny,  he  looks  not  to  what  men  could  do,  or  to  what 
they  did,  but  to  what  they  wished  to  do,  thus  taking  account  of  their 
will  and  purpose.  Those  to  whom  this  seems  harsh  had  better  con- 
fflder  how  far  their  captiousness  is  entitled  to  any  toleration,  while, 
on  the  jground  of  its  exceeding  their  capacity,  they  reject  a  matter 
which  18  clearly  taught  by  Scripture,  and  complain  of  the  enunciation 
of  truths,  which,  if  they  were  not  useful  to  be  known,  God  never 
would  have  ordered  his  prophets  and  apostles  to  teach.  Our  true 
wisdom  is  to  embrace  with  meek  docility,  and  without  reservation, 
whatever  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  delivered.  Those  who  indulge 
their  petulance,  a  petulance  manifestly  directed  against  God,  are  im- 
deserving  of  a  longer  refutation. 
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SUBJECT. 

» 

The  First  Part  of  the  Apostles*  Creed — viz.  the  knowledge  of  Ood  the  Creator, 
disposed  of,  we  now  come  to  the  Second  Part,  which  relates  to  the  knowledge  of 
as  a  Redeemer  in  Christ.    The  subjects  treated  of  accordingly  are,  first,  the  Occasic^*^ 
of  Redemption — yiz.  Adam's  fall ;  and,  secondly^  Redemption  itself.    The  first  five  cha] 
ters  are  aeyoted  to  the  former  subject,  and  the  remainder  to  the  latter. 

Under  the  Occasion  of  Redemption,  the  Fall  is  considered  not  only  in  a  general  wa^ 
but  also  specially  in  its  effects.    Hence  the  first  four  chapters  treat  of  original  sin, 
will,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  operation  of  God  in  the  heart.     The  fiftJv 
chapter  contains  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  usually  urged  in  support  of  free  wilL 

The  subject  of  redemption  may  be  reduced  to  five  particular  heaas : — 

I.  The  character  of  him  in  whom  salyation  for  lost  man  must  be  sought,  Chap.  VI. 

II.  How  he  was  manifested  to  the  world,  namely,  in  a  twofold  manner.    First,  under 
the  Law.    Here  the  Decalogue  is  expounded,  and  some  other  points  relating^  to  the  law 
discussed.  Chap.  VII.  and  VIII.    Secondly,  under  the  Gospel.    Here  the  resemblance 
and  difference  of  the  two  dispensations  are  considered.  Chap.  IX.  X.  XI. 

III.  What  kind  of  person  Christ  was,  and  behoved  to  be,  in  order  to  perform  the 
office  of  Mediator — viz.  God  and  man  in  one  person,  Chap.  XII.  XIII.  XI V. 

IV.  For  what  end  he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father.    Here  Christ's  prophet- 
ical, kingly,  and  priestly  offices  are  considered.  Chap.  XV. 

V.  In  what  way,  or  by  what  successive  steps,  Christ  fulfilled  the  office  of  our  Re- 
deemer, Chap.  X  VI.  Here  are  considered  his  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  descent  to 
hell,  resurrection,  ascension  to  heaven,  and  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
together  with  the  practical  use  of  the  whole  doctrine.  Chapter  XVII.  oontaias  an 
answer  to  the  question,  Whether  Christ  is  properly  said  to  have  merited  the  graoe  €#  ^^ 
God  for  us.  "" 
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BOOK  SECOND. 

OP  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  GOD  THE  REDEEMER^ 

IN  CHRIST,  AS  PIRST  MANIPESTED  TO  THE  PATHERS, 

UNDER  THE  LAW,  AND  THEREAPTER  TO 

US  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THBOUGH  THE  FALL  AND  REVOLT  OF  ADAM,   THE  WHOLE  HUMAN 
RACE  MADE  ACCURSED  AND  DEGENERATE.      OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 

L  How  necessary  the  knowledge  of  ourseWes  is,  its  nature,  the  danger  of  mistake, 
its  leading  parts,  sec.  1,  2,  8.  II.  The  causes  of  Adam's  fearful  fall,  sec.  4.  lU.  The 
effects  of  the  fall  extending  to  Adam's  posterity,  and  all  the  creatures,  sec.  5,  to  the  end 
of  the  Chapter,  where  the  nature,  propagation,  and  effect  of  original  sin  are  considered. 

Seetioru, 

1.  The  knowledge  of  ourseWes  most  necessary.     To  use  it  properly  we  must  be 

dlTested  of  pride,  and  clothed  with  true  humility,  which  will  dispose  us  to  con- 
sider our  fall,  and  embrace  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ. 

2.  Though  there  is  plausibility  in  the  sentiment  which  stimulates  us  to  self-admira- 

tion, the  only  sound  sentiment  is  that  which  inclines  us  to  true  humbleness  of 
mind.    Pretexts  for  pride.    The  miserable  yanity  of  sinfdl  man. 

0.  Different  views  taken  by  carnal  wisdom  and  by  conscience,  which  appeals  to  diyine 
justice  as  its  standard.  The  knowledge  of  ourselyes,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the 
former  of  which  haying  already  been  diacuned,  the  latter  is  here  consiaered. 

4.  In  considering  this  latter  part,  two  points  to  be  considered  :  1.  How  it  happened 
that  Adam  inyoWed  himself  and  tM  whole  human  race  in  this  dreadftil  calamity. 
This  the  result  not  of  sensual  intolerance,  but  of  infidelity  (the  source  of  other 
heinous  sins),  which  led  to  reyolt  from  God,  from  whom  all  true  happiness  must 
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be  deriTed.  An  enumeration  of  the  other  sins  produced  by  the  infidelity  of  the 
first  man. 
T).  The  second  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  extent  to  which  the  contagious  influence 
of  the  fall  extends.  It  extends,  1.  To  all  the  creatures,  though  unoffending ;  and, 
2.  To  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam.  Hence  hereditary  corruption,  or  origipal 
sin,  and  the  depravation  of  a  nature  which  was  previously  pure  and  good.  This 
depravation  communicated  to  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam,  but  not  in  the  way 
supposed  by  the  Pelagians  and  Celestians. 

6.  Depravation  communicated  not  merely  by  imitation,  but  by  propagation.     This 

proved,  1.  From  the  contrast  drawn  between  Adam  and  Uhrist.  Confirmation 
from  passages  of  Scripture ;  2.  From  the  general  declaration  that  we  are  the 
children  of  wrath. 

7.  Objection,  that  if  Adam's  sin  is  propagated  to  his  posterity,  the  soul  must  be 

derived  by  transmission.  Answer.  Another  objection — vix.  that  children  cannot 
derive  corruption  from  pious  parents.    Answer. 

8.  Definition  of  original  sin.    Two  parts  in  the  definition.    Exposition  of  the  latter 

part.  Original  sin  exposes  us  to  the  wrath  of  God.  It  also  produces  in  us  the 
works  of  the  flesh.    Other  definitions  considered. 

9.  Exposition  of  the  former  part  of  the  definition — viz.  that  hereditary  depravity  ex- 

tends to  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul 

10.  From  the  exposition  of  both  parts  of  the  definition  it  follows  that  God  is  not  the 

author  of  sin,  the  whole  human  race  being  corrupted  by  an  inherent  viciousne^s. 

11.  This,  however,  is  not  from  nature,  but  is  an  adventitious  quality.    Accordingly,  tlM 

dream  of  the  Manichees  as  to  two  principles  vanishes. 

1.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  proverb  so  strongly 
recommended  to  man  the  knowledge  of  himself.  For  if  it  is  deemed 
disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of  things  pertaining  to  the  business  of  life, 
much  more  disgraceful  is  self-ignorance,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
miserably  deceive  ourselves  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  and  so 
walk  blindfold.  But  the  more  useful  the  precept  is,  the  more  careful 
we  must  be  not  to  use  it  preposterously,  as  we  see  certain  philosophers 
have  done.  For  they,  when  exhorting  man  to  know  himself,  state 
the  motive  to  be,  that  he  may  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  excellence 
and  dignity.  They  wish  him  to  see  nothing  in  himself  but  what  will 
fill  him  with  vain  confidence,  and  inflate  him  with  pride.  But  self- 
knowledge  consists  in  this,  first ^  When  reflecting  on  what  Grod  gave 
us  at  our  creation,  and  still  continues  graciously  to  give,  we  perceive 
how  great  the  excellence  of  our  nature  would  have  been  had  its  in- 
tegrity remained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  remember  that  we  have 
nothing  of  our  own,  but  depend  entirely  on  Q-od,  from  whom  we  hold 
at  pleasure  whatever  he  has  seen  it  meet  to  bestow  ;  secondly^  When 
viewing  our  miserable  condition  since  Adam's  fall,  all  confidence  and 
boasting  are  overthrown,  we  blush  for  shame,  and  feel  truly  humble. 
For  as  God  at  first  formed  us  in  his  own  image,  that  he  might  elevate 
our  minds  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
life,  so  to  prevent  us  from  heartlessly  burying  those  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish  us  from  the  lower  animals,  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  that  we  were  endued  with  reason  and  intelligence,  in  order  that 
we  might  cultivate  a  holy  and  honourable  life,  and  regard  a  blessed 
immortality  as  our  destined  aim.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  our  primeval  dignity  without  being  immediately  reminded 
of  the  sad  spectacle  of  our  ignominy  and  corruption,  ever  sinoe  we 
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fen  from  our  original  in  the  person  of  our  first  parent.  In  this  way, 
we  feel  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  and  become  truly  humble,  while  we 
are  inflamed  with  new  desires  to  seek  after  Q-od,  in  whom  each  may 
regain  those  good  qualities  of  which  all  are  found  to  be  utterly 
destitute. 

2.  In  examining  ourselves,  the  search  which  divine  truth  enjoins. 
and  the  knowledge  which  it  demands,  are  such  as  may  indispose  us 
to  everything  like  confidence  in  our  own  powers,  leave  us  devoid  of 
all  means  of  boasting,  and  so  incline  us  to  submission.  This  is  the 
course  which  we  must  follow,  if  we  would  attain  to  the  true  goal, 
both  in  speculation  and  practice.  I  am  not  unaware  how  much 
more  plausible  the  view  is,  which  invites  us  rather  to  ponder  on  our 
good  qualities  than  to  contemplate  what  must  overwhelm  us  with 
shame — our  miserable  destitution  and  ignominy.  There  is  nothing 
more  acceptable  to  the  human  mind  than  flattery,  and,  accordingly, 
when  told  that  its  endowments  are  of  a  high  order,  it  is  apt  to  be 
excessively  credulous.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have  erred  so  egregiously  in  this  matter.  Owing  to  the 
innate  self-love  by  which  all  are  blinded,  we  most  willingly  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  possess  a  single  quality  which  is  deserving 
rf  hatred ;  and  hence,  independent  of  any  countenance  from  without, 
general  credit  is  given  to  the  very  foolish  idea,  that  man  is  perfectly 
flofficient  of  himself  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  and  happy  life.  If 
any  are  disposed  to  think  more  modestly,  and  concede  somewhat  to 
God,  that  ttiev  may  not  seem  to  arrogate  everything  as  their  own, 
rtill,  in  making  the  division,  they  apportion  matters  so  that  the 
chief  ground  of  confidence  and  boasting  always  remains  with  them- 
sdves.  Then,  if  a  discourse  is  pronounced  which  flatters  the  pride 
spontaneously  springing  up  in  man's  inmost  heart,  nothing  seems 
more  delightful.  Accordingly,  in  every  age,  he  who  is  most  forward 
in  extolling  the  excellence  of  human  nature,  is  received  with  the 
loadest  applause.  But  be  this  heralding  of  human  excellence  what 
it  may,  by  teaching  man  to  rest  in  himself,  it  does  nothing  more 
than  &scinate  by  its  sweetness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  delude  as 
to  drown  in  perdition  all  who  assent  to  it.  For  what  avails  it  to 
proceed  in  vain  confidence,  to  deliberate,  resolve,  plan,  and  attempt 
what  we  deem  pertinent  to  the  purpose,  and,  at  the  very  outset, 
prove  deficient  and  destitute  both  of  sound  intelligence  and  true 
virtae,  ttiough  we  still  confidently  persist  till  we  rush  headlong  on 
destmction  ?  But  this  is  the  best  that  can  happen  to  those  who  put 
confidence  in  their  own  powers.  Whosoever,  therefore,  gives  heed 
to  those  teachers  who  merely  employ  us  in  contemplating  our  good 
qualities,  so  far  from  making  progress  in  self-knowledge,  will  be 
plunged  into  the  most  pernicious  ignorance. 

3.  While  revealed  truth  concurs  with  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind in  teaching  that  the  second  part  of  wisdom  consists  in  self- 
knowledge,  they  differ  greatly  as  to  the  method  by  which  this 
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knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.  In  the  judgment  of  the  flesh  man 
deems  his  self-knowledge  complete,  when,  with  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  own  intelligence  and  integrity,  he  takes  courage,  and 
spurs  himself  on  to  virtuous  deeds,  and  when,  declaring  war  upon 
vice,  he  uses  his  utmost  endeavour  to  attain  to  the  honourable  and 
the  fair.  But  he  who  tries  himself  by  the  standard  of  divine  justice, 
finds  nothing  to  inspire  him  with  confidence ;  and  hence,  the  more 
thorough  his  self-examination,  the  greater  his  despondency.  Aban- 
doning all  dependence  on  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is  utterly  incap- 
able of  duly  regulating  his  conduct.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  forget  the  primeval  dignity  which  he  bestowed 
on  our  first  parents — a  dignity  which  may  well  stimidate  us  to  the 
pursuit  of  goodness  and  justice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
our  first  original,  or  the  end  for  which  we  were  created,  without 
l>eing  urged  to  meditate  on  immortality,  and  to  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  such  meditation,  so  far  from  raising  our  spirits,  rather 
casts  them  down,  and  makes  us  humble.  For  what  is  our  original  ? 
One  from  which  we  have  fallen.  What  the  end  of  our  creation  ? 
One  from  which  we  have  altogether  strayed,  so  that,  weary  of  our 
miserable  lot,  we  groan,  and  groaning  sigh  for  a  dignity  now  lost. 
When  we  say  that  'man  should  see  nothing  in  himself  which  can 
raise  his  spirits,  our  meaning  is,  that  he  possesses  nothing  on  which 
he  can  proudly  plume  himself  Hence,  in  considering  the  knowledge 
which  man  ought  to  have  of  himself,  it  seems  proper  to  divide  it 
thus,  firsty  to  consider  the  end  for  which  he  was  created,  and  the 
qualities — ^by  no  means  contemptible  qualities — with  which  he  was 
endued,  thus  urging  him  to  meditate  on  divine  worship  and  the 
futiu-e  life ;  and,  secondly ^  to  consider  his  faculties,  or  rather  want 
of  faculties — a  want  which,  when  perceived,  will  annihilate  all  his 
confidence,  and  cover  him  with  confusion.  The  tendency  of  the 
former  view  is  to  teach  him  what  his  duty  is,  of  the  latter,  to  make 
him  aware  how  far  he  is  able  to  perform  it.  We  shall  treat  of  both 
in  their  proper  order. 

4.  As  the  act  which  God  punished  so  severely  must  have  been  not 
a  trivial  fault,  but  a  heinous  crime,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sin  which  produced  Adam's  fall,  and  pro- 
voked God  to  inflict  such  fearful  vengeance  on  the  whole  human 
race.  The  common  idea  of  sensual  intemperance  is  childish.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  all  virtues  could  not  consist  in  abstinence  from 
a  single  fruit  amid  a  general  abundance  of  every  delicacy  that  could 
be  desired,  the  earth,  with  happy  fertility,  yielding  not  only  abun- 
dance, but  also  endless  variety.  We  must,  therefore,  look  deeper 
than  sensual  intemperance.  The  prohibition  to  touch  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  a  trial  of  obedience,  that  Adam, 
by  observing  it,  might  prove  his  willing  submission  to  the  command 
of  God.  For  the  very  term  shows  the  end  of  the  precept  to  have 
been  to  keep  him  contented  with  his  lot,  and  not  allow  him  arro- 
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gantly  to  aspire  beyond  it.  The  promise,  which  gave  him  hope  ot 
eternal  life  as  long  as  he  should  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  the  fearful  denunciation  of  death  the  moment  he  should 
taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  were  meant  to 
prove  and  exercise  his  faith.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  in 
what  way  Adam  provoked  the  wrath  of  Grod.  Augustine,  indeed,  is 
not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  says  (in  Psal.  xix.),  that  pride  was 
the  beginning  of  all  evil,  because,  haa  not  man's  ambition  carried 
him  higher  than  he  was  permitted,  he  might  have  continued  in  his 
first  estate.  A  further  definition,  however,  must  be  derived  from 
the  kind  of  temptation  which  Moses  describes.  When,  by  the 
subtlety  of  the  devil,  the  woman  faithlessly  abandoned  the  command 
of  Grod,  her  fall  obviously  had  its  origin  in  disobedience.  This  Paul 
confirms,  when  he  says,  that,  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man,  all 
were  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
first  man  revolted  against  the  authority  of  God,  not  only  in  allowing 
himself  to  be  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  but  also  by  despising 
the  truth,  and  turning  aside  to  lies.  Assuredly,  when  the  word  of 
Grod  is  despised,  all  reverence  for  Him  is  gone.  His  majesty  cannot 
be  duly  honoured  among  us,  nor  his  worship  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, unless  we  hang  as  it  were  upon  his  lips.  Hence  infidelity 
was  at  the  root  of  the  revolt.  From  infidelity,  again,  sprang  ambi- 
tion and  pride,  together  with  ingratitude ;  because  Adam,  by  longing 
for  more  than  was  allotted  him,  manifested  contempt  for  the  great 
liberality  with  which  God  had  enriched  him.  It  was  surely  monstrous 
impiety  that  a  son  of  earth  should  deem  it  little  to  have  been  made 
in  the  likeness,  unless  he  were  also  made  the  equal  of  God.  If  the 
apostacy  by  which  man  withdraws  from  the  authority  of  his  Maker, 
nay,  petulantly  shakes  ofi*  his  allegiance  to  him,  is  a  foul  and  exe- 
crable crime,  it  is  in  vain  to  extenuate  the  sin  of  Adam.  Nor  was  it 
simple  apostacy.  It  was  accompanied  with  foul  insult  to  God,  the 
Ity  pair  assenting  to  Satan's  calumnies  when  he  charged  God  with 
malice,  envy,  and  falsehood.  In  fine,  infidelity  opened  the  door  to 
ambition,  and  ambition  was  the  parent  of  rebellion,  man  casting  off 
the  fear  of  God,  and  giving  free  vent  to  his  lust.  Hence,  Bernard 
truly  says,  that,  in  the  present  day,  a  door  of  salvation  is  opened  to 
OS  when  we  receive  the  gospel  with  our  ears,  just  as  by  the  same 
entrance,  when  thrown  open  to  Satan,  death  was  admitted.  Never 
would  Adam  have  dared  to  show  any  repugnance  to  the  command  of 
God  if  he  had  not  been  incredulous  as  to  his  word.  The  strongest 
cutb  to  keep  all  his  afiections  under  due  restraint,  would  have  been 
the  belief  that  nothing  was  better  than  to  cultivate  righteousness  by 
obeying  the  commands  of  God,  and  that  the  highest  possible  felicity 
was  to  be  loved  by  liim.^  Man,  therefore,  when  carried  away  by  the 
blasphemies  of  Satan,  did  his  very  utmost  to  annihilate  the  whole 
gloiy  of  Gtod. 

1  The  latter  clauee  of  thia  sentence  is  omitted  in  tlie  French. 
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5.  As  Adam's  spiritual  life  would  have  consisted  in  remainin. 
united  and  bound  to  his  Maker,  so  estrangement  from  him  was  tii 
death  of  his  soul.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  he  who  perverted  the  whol 
order  of  nature  in  heaven  and  earth  deteriorated  his  race  by  hi 
revolt.  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth,"  saith  St  Paul,  "  being  mad< 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly"  (Bom.  viii.  20,  22).  If  the  reason 
is  asked,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  creation  bears  part  of  the 
punishment  deserved  by  man,  for  whose  use  all  other  creatures  were 
made.  Therefore,  since  through  man's  fault  a  curse  has  extended 
above  and  below,  over  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  its  extending  to  ail  his  offspring.  After  the  heavenly 
image  in  man  was  effaced,  he  not  only  was  himself  punished  by  a 
withdrawal  of  the  ornaments  in  which  he  had  been  arrayed— viz. 
wisdom,  virtue,  justice,  truth,  and  holiness,  and  by  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  those  dire  pests,  blindness,  impotence,  vanity,  im- 
purity, and  unrighteousness,  but  he  involved  his  posterity  also,  fmd 
plunged  them  in  the  same  wretchedness.  This  is  the  hereditary  cor- 
ruption to  which  early  Christian  writers  gave  the  name  of  Original 
Sin,  meaning  by  the  term  the  depravation  of  a  nature  formerly  good 
and  pure.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  there  teing 
nothmg  more  remote  from  common  apprehension,  than  that  the  fiiult 
of  one  should  render  all  guilty,  and  so  oecome  a  common  sin.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  oldest  doctors  of  the  church  only 
glance  obscurely  at  the  point,  or,  at  least,  do  not  explain  it  so  clearly 
as  it  required.  This  timidity,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  rise 
of  a  Pelagius  with  his  profane  fiction — that  Adam  sinned  only  to 
his  own  hurt,  but  did  no  hurt  to  his  posterity.  Satan,  by  tiius 
craftily  hiding  the  disease,  tried  to  render  it  incurable.  But  when 
it  was  clearly  proved  from  Scripture  that  the  sin  of  the  first  man 
passed  to  all  his  posterity,  recourse  was  had  to  the  cavil,  that  it 
passed  by  imitation,  and  not  by  propagation.  The  orthodox,  there- 
fore, and  more  especially  Augustine,  laboured  to  show,  that  we  are 
not  corrupted  by  acquired  wickedness,  but  bring  an  innate  corruption 
from  the  very  womb.  It  was  the  greatest  impudence  to  deny  this. 
But  no  man  will  wonder  at  the  presumption  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Celestians,  who  has  learned  from  the  writings  of  that  holy  man  how 
extreme  the  efl'rontery  of  these  heretics  was.  Surely  there  is  no  am- 
biguity in  David's  confession,  "  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me"  (Ps.  li.  5).  His  object  in  the  passage 
is  not  to  throw  blame  on  his  parents ;  but  the  better  to  conunend 
the  goodness  of  God  towards  him,  he  properly  reiterates  the  confes- 
sion of  impurity  from  his  very  birth.  As  it  is  clear,  that  there  was 
no  peculiarity  in  David  s  case,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  common  lot  of  the  whole  human  race.  All  of  us,  therefore, 
descending  from  an  impure  seed,  come  into  the  world  tainted  with 
the  contagion  of  sin.  if  ay,  before  we  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  we 
are  in  God's  sight  defiled  and  polluted.     *' Who  can  bring  a  clean 
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thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?    Not  one/'  says  the  Book  of  Job  (Job 
xiv.  4). 

6.  We  thus  see  that  the  impurity  of  parents  is  transmitted  to 
their  children,  so  that  all,  without  exception,  are  originally  depraved. 
The  commencement  of  this  depravity  will' not  be  found  until  we 
ascend  to  the  first  parent  of  all  as  the  fountain  head.  We  must, 
therefore,  hold  it  for  certain  that,  in  regard  to  human  nature,  Adam 
was  not  merely  a  progenitor,  but,  as  it  were,  a  root,  and  that  accord- 
ingly, by  his  corruption,  the  whole  human  race  was  deservedly  viti- 
ated. Thia  is  plain  from  the  contrast  which  the  Apostle  draws 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  "  Wlierefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned ;  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  (Rom.  v.  19 — 
21).  To  what  quibble  will  the  Pelagians  here  recur  ?  That  the 
sin  of  Adatn  was  propagated  by  imitation  ?  Is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  then  available  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  example 
held  forth  for  our  imitation?  Can  any  man  tolerate  such  blas- 
phemy ?  But  if,  out  of  all  controversy,  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  Uiereby  life,  is  ours  by  communication,  it  follows  that  both 
of  these  were  lost  in  Adam  that  they  might  be  recovered  in  Christ, 
whereas  sin  and  death  were  brought  in  by  Adam,  that  they  might  be 
abolished  in  Christ.  There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  words,  **As  by 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  cme  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  Accordingly,  the  relation 
Bubflisting  between  the  two  is  this.  As  Adam,  by  his  ruin,  involved 
and  ruined  us,  so  Christ,  by  his  grace,  restored  us  to  salvation.  In 
this  clear  light  of  truth  I  cannot  see  any  need  of  a  longer  or  more 
laborious  proof.  Thus,  too,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  Paul  would  confirm  believers  in  the  confident  hope  of  the  re- 
surrection, he  shows  that  the  life  is  recovered  in  Christ  which  was 
lost  in  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  22).  Having  already  declared  that  all  died 
in  Adam,  he  now  also  openly  testifies  that  all  are  imbued  with  the 
taint  of  sin.  Condemnation,  indeed,  could  not  reach  those  who  are 
altogether  free  from  blame.  But  his  meaning  cannot  be  made  clearer 
than  from  the  other  member  of  the  sentence,  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  hope  of  life  is  restored  in  Christ.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
only  mode  in  which  this  is  done  is,  when  by  a  wondrous  communica- 
tion Christ  transfuses  into  us  the  power  of  his  own  righteousness,  as 
it  is  elsewhere  said,  "  The  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness"  (1 
Cor.  XV.  22).  Therefore,  the  only  explanation  which  can  be  given 
of  the  expression,  ''  in  Adam  all  died,"  is,  that  he  by  sinning  not 
only  brought  disaster  and  ruin  upon  himself,  but  also  plunged  our 
nature  into  like  destruction ;  and  that  not  only  in  one  fault,  in  a 
matter  not  pertaining  to  us,  but  by  the  corruption  into  which  he 
himself  fell,  he  infected  his  whole  seed.  Paul  never  could  have 
said  that  all  are  " by  nature  the  children  of  wrath"  (Eph.  ii.  3),  if 
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they  had  not  been  cursed  from  the' womb.  And  it  is  obvious,  thai 
the  nature  there  referred  to  is  not  nature  such  as  God  created,  but 
as  vitiated  in  Adam ;  for  it  would  have  been  most  incongruous  to 
make  Grod  the  author  of  death.  Adam,  therefore,  when  he  corrupted 
himself,  transmitted  the  contagion  to  all  his  posterity.  For  a 
heavenly  Judge,  even  our  Saviour  himself,  declares  that  all  are  by 
birth  vicious  and  depraved,  when  he  says  that  **  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh  "  (John  iii.  6),  and  that  therefore  the  gate  of  life 
is  closed  against  all  until  they  have  been  regenerated. 

7.  To  the  understanding  of  this  subject,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
an  anxious  discussion  (which  in  no  small  degree  perplexed  the  ancient 
doctors)  as  to  whether  the  soul  of  the  child  comes  by  transmission 
from  the  soul  of  the  parent.^  It  should  be  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  Adam  was  made  the  depository  of  the  endowments  which  Grod 
was  pleased  to  bestow  on  human  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  when  he 
lost  what  he  had  received,  he  lost  not  only  for  himself  but  for  us  alL 
Why  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  transmission  of  the  soul,  when  we 
know  that  the  qualities  which  Adam  lost  he  received  for  us  not  less 
than  for  himsell*,  that  they  were  not  gifts  to  a  single  man,  but  attri- 
butes of  the  whole  human  race  ?  There  is  nothing  absui^d,  therefore, 
in  the  view,  that  when  he  was  divested,  his  nature  was  left  naked  and 
destitute,  that  he  having  been  defiled  by  sin,  the  pollution  extends  to 
all  his  seed.  Thus,  from  a  corrupt  root  corrupt  branches  proceeding, 
transmit  their  corruption  to  the  saplings  which  spring  from  them. 
The  children  being  vitiated  in  their  parent,  conveyed  the  taint  to  the 
grandchildren ;  in  other  words,  corruption  commencing  in  Adam,  is, 
by  perpetual  descent,  conveyed  from  those  preceding  to  those  coming 
after  them.  The  cause  of  the  contagion  is  neither  in  the  substance 
of  the  flesh  nor  the  soul,  but  God  was  pleased  to  ordain  that  those 
gifts  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  first  man,  that  man  should  lose  as 
well  for  his  descendants  as  for  himself.  The  Pelagian  cavil,  as  to 
the  improbability  of  children  deriving, corruption  from  pious  parents, 
whereas,  they  ought  rather  to  be  sanctified  by  their  purity,  is  easily 
refuted.  Children  come  not  by  spiritual  regeneration  but  carnal 
descent.*  Accordingly,  as  Augustine  says,  *'Both  the  condemned 
unbeliever  and  the  acquitted  believer  beget  ofilspring  not  acquitted 
but  condemned,  because  the  nature  which  begets  is  corrupt."  *  More- 
over, though  godly  parents  do  in  some  measure  contribute  to  the 
holiness  of  their  offspring,  this  is  by  the  blessing  of  God ;  a  blessing, 

1  The  French  is,  "  AssaToir,  si  Tame  du  fils  procede  de  la  snbst&nce  de  Tame  pater- 
nelle,  veu  que  c'est  en  Tame  que  reside  le  peche  originel."  That  is,  whether  the  soul 
of  the  child  is  deriTed  from  the  substance  of  the  soul  of  the  parent,  seeing  it  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  sin  resides. 

'^  The  French  is,  "  Les  enf:ms  ne  descendent  point  de  la  generation  spirituelle  q[iii 
les  serviteurs  dc  Dieu  ont  du  S.  Esprit,  mais  de  la  generation  chameile  qu'ils  ont 
d'Adam."  Children  descend  not  from  the  spiritual  generation  which  the  serranta  of 
God  haTO  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  carnal  generation  which  they  hare  of  Adam. 

8  Lib.  oontra  Pelag.  Qoslest.    See  uhio  £p.  157,  ad  Gregor.,  Lib.  rii.  £p.  68. 
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however,  which  does  not  prevent  the  primary  and  universal  curse  of 
the  whole  race  from  previously  taking  eflFect.  Guilt  is  from  nature, 
whereas  sanctification  is  from  supernatural  grace. 

8.  But  lest  the  thing  itself  of  which  we  speak  be  unknown  or 
doubtful,  it  will  be  proper  to  define  original  sin  ^Calvin,  in  Cone. 
Trident.  I.,  Dec.  ISess.  v.).  I  have  no  intention,  nowever,  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  definitions  which  diflFerent  writers  have  adopted,  but  only 
to  adduce  the  one  which  seems  to  me  most  accordant  with  truth. 
Original  sin,  then,  may  be  defined  a  hereditary  corruption  and  de- 
praxity  of  our  nature,  extending  to  all  the  parts  of  the  soul,  which  first 
makes  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  Glod,  and  then  produces  in  us 
works  which  in  Scripture  are  termed  works  of  the  flesh.  This  cor- 
ruption is  repeatedly  designated  by  Paul  by  the  term  sin^  (Gal.  v.  19); 
while  the  works  which  proceed  from  it,  such  as  adultery,  fornication, 
theft,  hatred,  murder,  revellings,  he  terms,  in  the  same  way,  the  fruits 
of  sin,  though  in  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  even  by  Paul 
himself,  they  are  also  termed  sins.  The  two  things,  therefore,  are  to 
be  distmctly  observed — viz.  that  being  thus  perverted  and  corrupted 
in  all  the  parts  of  our  nature,  we  are,  merely  on  account  of  such  cor- 
ruption, deservedly  condemned  by  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  accept- 
able but  righteousness,  innocence,  and  purity.  This  is  not  liability 
for  another's  fault.  For  when  it  is  said,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  has 
made  us  obnoxious  to  the  justice  of  God,  the  meaning  is  not,  that  we, 
who  are  in  ourselves  innocent  and  blameless,  are  bearing  his  guilt, 
but  that  since  by  his  transgression  we  are  all  placed  under  the  curse, 
he  is  said  to  have  brought  us  under  obligation.^  Through  him,  how- 
ever, not  only  has  punishment  been  derived,  but  pollution  instilled, 
for  which  punishment  is  justly  due.  Hence  Augustine,  though  he 
often  terms  it  another's  sin  (that  he  may  more  clearly  show  how  it 
comes  to  us  by  descent),  at  the  wmie  time  asserts  that  it  is  each 
individual's  own  sin.^  And  the  Apostle  most  distinctly  testifies,  that 
*' death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  "  (Rom.  v.  12); 
that  is,  are  involved  in  original  sin,  and  ix)lluted  by  its  sttiin.  Hence, 
even  infants  bringing  their  condemnation  with  them  from  their 
inother's  womb,  suffer  not  for  another's,  but  for  their  ovm  defect. 
For  although  tliey  have  not  yet  produced  the  fruits  of  their  own  un- 
righteousness, they  have  the  seed  implanted  in  them.  Nay,  their 
whole  nature  is,  as  it  were,  a  seed-bed  of  sin,  and  therefore  cannot 

1  The  French  adds,  **  Sans  wyouster  Originel :  " — without  adding  Original. 

S  The  French  is,  '*  Car  en  ce  qui  est  dit,  que  par  Adam  nous  sommes  fait  redeyables 

An  jagement  de  Dieu,  ce  ne'st  pas  a  dire  que  nous  soyons  innocens,  et  que  sans  avoir 

t&erite  aucune  peine  nous  portions  la  foUccnchero  dc  son  peche ;  mais  pourceque  par 

•a  trmnsgresnon  nous  sommes  tous  euveloppc^s  de  confusion,  il  est  dit  nous  avoir  tous 

obligei."    For  when  it  is  said,  that  by  Aaam  we  are  made  liable  to  the  judgment  of 

God,  the  meaning  is,  not  that  we  are  innocent,  and  that  without  having  deserved  any 

pfmisliment,  we  are  made  to  pay  dear  for  his  sin,  but  because  by  his  transgression  we 

we  eU  covered  with  concision,  he  is  said  to  have  bound  us. 

9  Ib  muiy  passages,  and  especially  in  his  treatise,  De  Pcccatorum  Merit,  et  Remiat. 
Lib.  ilL  cap.  o. 
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bat  be  odious -and  abominable  to  Grod.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is 
properly  deemed  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  there  could  be  no 
condemnation  without  guilt.  Next  comes  the  other  point — viz.  that 
this  perversity  in  us  never  ceases,  but  constantly  produces  new  fruits, 
in  other  words,  those  works  of  the  flesh  which  we  formerly  described ; 
just  as  a  lighted  furnace  sends  forth  sparks  and  flames,  or  a  fountain 
without  ceasing  pours  out  water.  Hence,  those  who  have  defined 
original  sin  as  the  want  of  the  original  righteousness  which  we  ought 
to  have  had,  though  they  substantially  comprehend  the  whole  case, 
do  not  significantly  enough  express  its  power  and  energy.  For  our 
nature  is  not  only  utterly  devoid  of  goodness,  but  so  prolific  in  all 
kinds  of  evil,  that  it  can  never  be  idle.  Those  who  term  it  concu-- 
piscence  use  a  word  not  very  inappropriate,  provided  it  were  added 
(this,  however,  many  will  by  no  means  concede),  that  everything 
which  is  in  man,  from  the  intellect  to  the  will,  from  the  soul  even  to 
the  flesh,  is  defiled  and  pervaded  with  thiB  concupiscence ;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  more  briefly,  that  the  whole  man  is  in  lumself  nothing  else 
than  concupiscence. 

9.  I  have  said,  therefore,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  soul  were  pos- 
sessed by  sin,  ever  since  Adam  revolted  from  the  fountain  of  right- 
eousness. For  not  only  did  the  inferior  appetites  entice  him,  but 
abominable  impiety  seized  upon  the  very  citadel  of  the  mind,  and 
pride  penetrated  to  his  inmost  heart  (Rom.  vii.  12 ;  Book  IV.,  chap. 
XV.,  sec.  10-12),  so  that  it  is  foolish  and  unmeaning  to  confine  the  cor- 
ruption thence  proceeding  to  what  are  called  sensual  motions,  or  to 
call  it  an  excitement,  which  allures,  excites,  and  drags  the  single  part 
which  they  call  sensuality  into  sin.  Here  Peter  Lombard  has  dis- 
played gross  ignorance  (Lomb.,  Lib.  ii.  Dist.  21).  When  investigat- 
ing the  seat  of  corruption,  he  says  it  is  in  the  flesh  (as  Paul  declares), 
not  properly,  indeed,  but  as  being  more  apparent  in  the  flesh.  A&  if 
Paul  had  meant  that  only  a  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  whole  nature, 
was  opposed  to  supernatural  grace.  Paul  himself  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  when  he  says,  that  corruption  does  not  dwell  in  one  part  only, 
but  that  no  part  is  free  from  its  deadly  taint.  For,  speaking  of  cor- 
rupt nature,  he  not  only  condemns  the  inordinate  nature  of  me  appe- 
tites, but,  in  particular,  declares  that  the  understanding  is  subjected 
to  blindness,  and  the  heart  to  depravity  (Eph.  iv.  17,  18).  The 
third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  nothing  but  a  d^crip- 
tion  of  original  sin.  The  same  thing  appears  more  clearly  from  the 
mode  of  renovation.  For  the  spirit,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  old 
man,  and  the  flesh,  denotes  not  only  the  grace  by  which  the  sensual 
or  inferior  part  of  the  soul  is  corrected,  but  includes  a  complete  refor- 
mation of  all  its  parts  (Eph.  iv.  23).  And,  accordingly,  Paul  enjoins 
not  only  that  gross  appetites  be  suppressed,  but  that  we  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  mind  (Eph.  iv.  23),  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us  to  be 
transformed  bv  the  renewing  of  our  mind  (Rom.  xii.  2).  Hence  it 
follows,  that  that  part  in  which  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  soul 
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are  most  conspicuous,  has  not  only  been  wounded,  but  so  corrupted, 
that  mere  cure  is  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  new  nature.  How 
fiar  sin  has  seized  both  on  the  mind  and  heart,  we  shall  shortly  see. 
Here  I  only  wish  briefly  to  observe,  that  the  whole  man,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  so  deluged,  as  it  were, 
that  no  part  remains  exempt  from  sin,  and,  therefore,  everything 
which  proceeds  from  him  is  imputed  as  sin.  Thus  Paul  says,  that 
all  carnal  thoughts  and  affections  are  enmity  against  God,  and  con- 
sequently death  (Rom.  viii.  7). 

10.  Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  those  who  dare  to  inscribe  the 
name  of  God  on  their  vices,  because  we  say  that  men  are  born  vicious. 
The  divine  workmanship,  which  they  ought  to  look  for  in  the  nature 
of  Adam,  when  still  entire  and  uncorrupted,  they  absurdly  expect  to 
find  in  their  depravity.  The  blame  of  our  ruin  rests  with  our  own 
carnality,  not  with  God,  its  only  cause  being  our  degeneracy  from 
our  original  condition.  And  let  no  one  here  clamour  that  God  might 
have  provided  better  for  our  safety  by  preventing  Adam's  fall.  This 
objection,  which,  from  the  daring  presumption  implied  in  it,  is  odious 
to  every  pious  mind,  relates  to  the  mystery  of  predestination,  which 
will  afterwards  be  considered  in  its  own  place  (TertuU.  de  Praescript. 
Calvin,  Lib.  de  Predesi).  Meanwhile,  let  us  remember  that  our  ruin 
is  attributable  to  our  own  depravity,  that  we  may  not  insinuate  a 
charge  against  God  himself,  the  Autnor  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
nature  has  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  there  is  a  great  diflference 
between  a  wound  inflicted  from  without,  and  one  inherent  in  our 
first  condition.  It  is  plain  that  this  wound  was  inflicted  by  sin ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  no  ground  of  complaint  except  against  our- 
selves. This  is  carefully  taught  in  Scnpture.  For  the  Preacher 
says,  "  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions"  (Eccl.  vii.  29).  Since  man, 
by  the  kindness  of  God,  was  made  upright,  but  by  his  own  infatuation 
fell  away  unto  vanity,  his  destruction  is  obviously  attributable  only 
to  himself  (Athanas.  in  Orat.  Cont.  Idola.). 

11.  We  say,  then,  that  man  is  corrupted  by  a  natural  viciousness, 
but  not  by  one  which  proceeded  from  nature.  In  saying  that  it  j)ro- 
ceeded  not  from  nature,  we  mean  that  it  was  rather  an  adventitious 
event  which  befell  man,  than  a  substantial  property  assigned  to  him 
from  the  beginning.^  We,  however,  call  it  natural  to  prevent  any 
one  from  supposing  that  each  individual  contracts  it  by  depraved 
habit,  whereas  all  receive  it  by  a  hereditary  law.  And  we  have 
authority  for  so  calling  it.  For,  on  the  same  ground,  the  Apostle 
says,  that  we  are  "by  nature  the  children  of  wrath"  (Eph.  ii.  3). 

I  Hie  French  is,  "  Nous  nions  qu'elle  soit  de  nature,  afin  de  monstrer  que  e'est  plutot 
one  qoalite  sunrenue  k  rhomme  qu'une  propriety  de  sa  substance,  laquelle  ait  et^  dcs 
le  commencement  enracinee  en  lui ; " — we  deny  that  it  is  of  nature,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  rather  a  quality  superadded  to  man  than  a  property  of  his  substance,  which 
has  been  from  the  beginning  rooted  in  him. 
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How  could  God,  who  takes  pleasure  in  the  meanest  of  his  works,  be 
offended  with  the  noblest  of  them  all  ?  The  oflfence  is  not  with  the 
work  itself,  but  the  corruption  of  the  work.  Wherefore,  if  it  is  not 
improper  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  man  is  naturally  hateful  to  Grod,  it  is  not  improper  to  say, 
that  he  is  naturally  vicious  and  depraved.  Hence,  in  the  view  of  our 
corrupt  nature,  Augustine  hesitates  not  to  call  those  sins  natural 
which  necessarily  reign  in  the  flesh  wherever  the  grace  of  Grod  is 
wanting.  This  disposes  of  the  absurd  notion  of  the  Manichees,  who, 
imagimng  that  man  was  essentially  wicked,  went  the  length  of  assign- 
ing him  a  different  Creator,  tliat  tiiey  might  thus  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  attributing  the  cause  and  origin  of  evil  to  a  righteous  GtckL 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MAN  NOW  DEPRIVED  OF  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AND  MISERABLY 

ENSLAVED. 

Having  in  the  first  chapter  treated  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
human  race,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  Whether  the  sons  of  Adam  are  deprived 
of  all  liberty ;  and  if  any  particle  of  liberty  remains,  how  far  its  power  extends  V  The 
four  next  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  question.  This  second  chapter  may  be  reduced 
to  three  general  heads :  I.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  discussion.  U.  The  opinionf 
of  others  on  the  subject  of  human  freedom,  sec.  2-9.  III.  The  true  doctrine  on  thi- 
subject,  seo.  10-27. 

Sectioru. 

1.  Connection  of  the  previous  with  the  four  following  chapters.   In  order  to  lay  a  pro- 

per foundation  for  the  discussion  of  free  will,  two  obstacles  in  the  way  to  be  re- 
moved— viz.  sloth  and  pride.  The  basis  and  sum  of  the  whole  discussion.  The 
solid  structure  of  this  basis,  and  a  clear  demonstration  of  it  by  the  argument  d 
majori  ad  minus.  Also  from  the  inconveniences  and  absurdities  arising  from  the 
obstacle  of  pride. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  containing  the  opinions  of  others.    1.  The  opinions 

of  philosophers. 

3.  The  labyrinths  of  philosophers.    A  summary  of  the  opinion  common  to  all  the 

philosophers. 

4.  The  opinions  of  others  continued — viz.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient  theologians  on 

the  subject  of  free  will.  The^e  composed  partly  of  Philosophy  and  partly  of 
Theology.  Hence  their  falsehood,  extravagance,  perplexity,  variety,  and  contra- 
diction. Too  great  fondness  for  philosophy  in  the  Church  has  obscured  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves.  The  better  to  explain  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers, a  definition  of  Free  Will  given.  Wide  difference  between  this  definition 
and  these  opinions. 

5.  Certain  things  annexed  to  Free  Will  by  the  ancient  theologians,  especially  the 

Schoolmen.    Many  kinds  of  Free  Will  according  to  them. 

6.  Puzzles  of  scholastic  divines  in  the  explanation  of  this  question. 

7.  The  conclusion  that  so  trivial  a  matter  ought  not  to  be  so  much  magnified.    Objec- 

tion of  those  who  have  a  fondness  for  new  terms  in  the  Church.  Objection 
answered. 

8.  Another  answer.     The  Fathers,  and  especially  Augustine,  while  retaining  the 

term  Free  Will,  yet  condemned  the  doctr^e  of  the  heretics  on  the  subject,  as 
destroying  the  grace  of  Ood. 

9.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will  is,  with  the  ex. 

ception  of  that  of  Augustine,  almost  unintelligible.  Still  they  set  little  or  no 
value  on  human  virtue,  and  ascribe  the  praise  of  all  goodness  to  the  Holv  Spirit. 

10.  The  last  part  of  the  chapter,  containing  a  simple  statement  of  the  true  aoctrine. 

The  fundamental  principle  is,  that  man  first  begins  to  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself  when  he  becomes  sensible  of  his  ruined  condition.  This  confirmed,  1.  by 
passages  of  Scripture. 

11.  Confirmed.  2.  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  theologians. 

12.  The  foundation  being  laid,  to  show  how  far  the  power  both  of  the  intellect  and  will 

now  extends,  it  is  maintained  in  general,  and  in  conformity  with  the  views  of 
Auffustine  and  the  Schoolmen,  that  the  natural  endowments  of  man  are  corrupted, 
and  the  supernatural  almost  entirely  lost.  A  separate  consideration  of  the  powers 
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of  the  Intellect  and  the  Will.  Some  general  connderations,  1.  The  intellect  poi- 
sesses  some  powers  of  perception.    Still  it  labours  under  a  twofold  defect. 

18.  Man's  intelligence  extends  both  to  things  terrestrial  and  celestial.  The  power  of 
the  intellect  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  things  terrestriaL  First,  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  civil  polity. 

14.  The  power  of  the  intellect,  secondly,  with  reg^ard  to  the  arts.  Partictdar  gifts  in 
this  respect  conferred  on  individuals,  and  attesting  the  grace  of  Crod. 

16.  The  use  of  this  knowledge  of  things  terrestrial,  first,  that  we  may  see  how  human 

nature,  notwithstanding  of  its  fall,  is  still  adorned  by  God  with  excellent  endow- 
ments. 
10.  Use  of  this  knowledge  continued.    Secondly,  that  we  may  see  that  these  endow- 
ments bestowed  on  individuals  are  intendeid  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  are  sometimes  conferred  even  on  the  wicked. 

17.  Some  portion  of  human  nature  still  left.    This,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  it,  should 

be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  divine  indulgence.    Reason  of  this.    Examples. 

18.  Second  part  of  the  discussion,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  power  of  the 

human  intellect  in  regard  to  things  celestial.  These  reducible  to  three  heeds, 
namely,  divine  knowledge,  adoption,  and  will.  The  blindness  of  man  in  regard 
to  these  proved  and  illustrated  by  a  simile. 

19.  Proved,  moreover,  by  passages  of  Scripture,  showing,  1.  That  the  sons  of  Adam 

are  endued  with  some  light,  but  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  God. 
lleasons. 

20.  Adoption  not  from  nature,  but  from  our  heavenly  Father,  being  sealed  in  the  elect 

by  the  Spirit  of  regeneration.  Obvious  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that 
previous  to  regeneration,  the  human  intellect  is  altogether  unable  to  comprehend 
the  things  relating  to  regeneration.  This  fully  proved.  First  argument.  Second 
argument.    Third  argument. 

21.  Fourth  argument.    Scripture  ascribes  the  glory  of  our  adoption  and  salvation  to 

God  only.  The  human  intellect  blind  as  to  heavenly  things  until  it  is  illumi- 
nated.   Disposal  of  a  heretical  objection. 

22.  Human  intellect  ignorant  of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  law.    Thia  proved 

by  the  testimony  of  an  Apostle,  by  an  inference  from  the  same  testimonj,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  the  end  and  definition  of  the  Law  of  Nature.    Plato  ob- 
viously mistaken  in  attributing  all  sins  to  ignorance. 
28.  Themistius  nearer  the  truth  in  maintaining,  that  the  delusion  of  the  intellect  is 
manifested  not  so  much  in  generals  as  in  particulars.    Exception  to  this  rule. 

24.  Themistius,  however,  mistaken  in  thinking^ that  the  intellect  is  bo  very  seldom 

deceived  as  to  generals.  Blindness  of  the  human  intellect  when  testea  by  the 
standard  of  the  Divine  Law,  in  regard  both  to  the  first  and  second  tables.  Ex- 
amples. 

25.  A  middle  view  to  be  taken — ^viz.  that  all  sins  are  not  imputable  to  ignorance,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  that  all  sins  do  not  imply  intentional  malice.  All  the  human 
mind  conceives  and  plans  in  this  matter  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  God.  Need  of 
divine  direction  every  moment. 
20.  The  will  examined.  The  natural  desire  of  good,  which  is  universally  felt,  no  proof 
of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Two  fallacies  as  to  the  use  of  terms,  appetite 
and  ffood. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  on  this  subject  opposed  to  and  refuted  by  Seriptnre. 
The  whole  man  being  subject  to  the  power  of  sin,  it  follows  that  the  will,  which 
is  the  chief  seat  of  sin,  requires  to  be  most  strictly  curbed.  Nothing  ours  but 
sin. 


1.  Having  seen  that  the  dominion  of  sin,  ever  since  the  first  man 
was  brought  under  it,  not  only  extends  to  the  whole  race,  but  has 
complete  possession  of  every  soul,  it  now  remains  to  consider  more 
closely,  w-hether,  from  the  period  of  being  thus  enslaved,  we  have 
been  deprived  of  all  liberty ;  and  if  any  portion  still  remains,  how 
far  its  power  extends.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  proper  in  passing  to  point  out  the  course  which  our 
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inquiry  ought  to  take.     The  best  method  of  avoiding  error  is  to  con- 
sider the  dangers  which  beset  us  on  either  side.     Man  being  devoid 
of  all  uprightness,  immediately  takes  occasion  from  the  fact  to  in- 
dulge in  sloth,  and  having  no  ability  in  himself  for  the  study  of 
righteousness,  treats  the  whole  subject  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  cannot  arrogate  anything,  however  minute, 
to  himself,  without  robbing  Grod  of  his  honour,  and  through  rash 
confidence  subjecting  himself  to  a  fall.     To  keep  free  of  both  these 
rocks,*  our  proper  course  will  be,  first,  to  show  that  man  has  no  re- 
maining good  in  himself,  and  is  beset  on  every  side  by  the  most 
miserable  destitution ;  and  then  teach  him  to  aspire  to  the  goodness 
of  which  he  is  devoid,  and  the  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived: 
thus  ^ving  him  a  stronger  stimulus  to  exertion  than  he  could  have 
if  he  ima^ned  himself  possessed  of  the  highest  virtue.     How  neces- 
sary the  hitter  point  is,  everybody  sees.    As  to  the  former,  several 
seem  to  entertam  more  doubt  than  they  ought.     For  it  being  ad- 
mitted as  incontrovertible  that  man  is  not  to  be  denied  anything  that 
is  truly  his  own,  it  ought  also  to  be  admitted,  that  he  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  everylihing  Rke  false  boasting.     If  man  had  no  title  to 
glory  in  himself,  when,  by  the  kindness  of  his  Maker,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  noblest  ornaments,  how  much  ought  he  to  be 
humbled  now,  when  his  in^atitude  has  thrust  him  down  from  the 
highest  glory  to  extreme  ignominy?    At  the  time  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour,  all  which  Scripture  attri- 
butes to  him  is,  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  thereby 
intimating  that  the  blessings  in  which  his  happiness  consisted  were 
not  his  own,  but  derived  by  divine  communication.     What  remains, 
therefore,  now  that  man  is  stript  of  all  his  glory,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Grod  for  whose  kindness  he  failed  to  be  grateful,  when  he 
was  loaded  with  the  riches  of  his  grace  ?    Not  having  glorified  him 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  blessings,  now,  at  least,  he  ought  to 
glorify  him  by  the  confession  of  his  poverty.     In  truth,  it  is  no  less 
useful  for  us  to  renounce  all  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  than 
to  aim  at  the  glory  of  God.     Those  who  invest  us  with  more  than 
we  possess  only  add  sacrilege  to  our  ruin.     For  when  we  are  taught 
to  contend  in  our  own  strength,  what  more  is  done  than  to  lift  us 
up,  and  then  leave  us  to  lean  on  a  reed  which  immediately  gives 
way?     Indeed,  our  strength  is  exaggerated  when  it  is  compared  to 
a  reed.     All  that  foolish  men  invent  and  prattle  on  this  subject  is 
mere  smoke.     Wherefore,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Augustine  so 
(^n  repeats  the  well-known  saying,  that  free  will  is  more  destroyed 
than  established  by  its  defenders  (August,  in  Evang.  Joann.  Tract. 
81).     It  was  necessary  to  premise  this  much  for  the  sake  of  some 
who,  when  they  hear  that  numan  virtue  is  totally  overthrown,  in 

1  See  Calvin  Adv.  Theolog,  Pamientes,  Art.  2.    These  two  rocks  are  adverted  to  by 
AuffUitme,  Ep,  47,  et  in  Joannem,  cap.  12. 
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order  that  the  power  of  God  in  man  may  be  exalted,  conceive  an 
utter  dislike  to  the  whole  subject,  as  if  it  were  perilous,  not  to  say 
superfluous,  whereas  it  is  manifestly  both  most  necessacy  and  most 
useful.* 

2.  Having  lately  observed  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  seated 
in  the  mind  and  the  heart,  let  us  now  consider  how  &x  the  power  of 
each  extends.  Philosophers  generally  maintain  that  reason  dwelb 
in  the  mind  like  a  lamp,  throwing  light  on  all  its  counsels,  and,  likB 
a  queen,  governing  the  will — that  it  is  so  pervaded  with  divine  light 
as  to  be  able  to  consult  for  the  best,  and  so  endued  with  vigour  as  to 
be  able  perfectly  to  command ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  sense  is  dull 
and  short-sighted,  always  creeping  on  the  ground,  grovelling  among 
inferior  objects,  and  never  rising  to  true  vision ;  that  the  appetite, 
when  it  obeys  reason,  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  subjugated  by 
sense,  is  bonie  to  the  study  of  virtue,  holds  a  straight  course,  and 
becomes  transformed  into  will ;  but  that  when  enslaved  hj  sense,  it 
is  corrupted  and  depraved  so  as  to  degenerate  into  lust.  In  a  word, 
since,  according  to  their  opinion,  the  faculties  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above — namely,  intellect,  sense,  and  appetite,  or  will  (the 
latter  being  the  term  in  ordinary  use) — are  seated  in  the  soul,  mej 
maintain  that  the  intellect  is  endued  with  reason,  the  best  guide  to 
a  virtuous  and  happy  life,  provided  it  duly  avails  itself  of  its  excel- 
lence, and  exerts  the  power  with  which  it  is  naturally  endued ;  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  movement,  which  is  termed  sense,  and 
by  which  the  mind  is  led  away  to  error  and  delusion,  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  can  be  tamed  and  gradually  subdued  by  the  power  of 
reason.  To  the  will,  moreover,  they  give  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween reason  and  sense,  regarding  it  as  possessed  of  full  power  and 
freedom,  whether  to  obey  the  former,  or  yield  itself  up  to  oe  hurried 
away  by  the  latter. 

3.  Sometimes,  indeed,  convinced  by  their  own  experience,  they 
do  not  deny  how  difficult  it  is  for  man  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  reason  in  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  is  at  one  time  entices  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure ;  at  another,  deluded  by  a  false  semblance  of 
good ;  and  at  another,  impelled  by  unruly  passions,  and  puUed  away 
(to  use  Plato  s  expression)  as  by  ropes  or  sinews  (Plato,  De  L^bos, 
lib.  i.).  For  this  reason,  Cicero  says,  that  the  sparks  given  forth  by 
nature  are  immediately  extinguished  by  false  opinions  and  depraved 
manners  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Qurost.  lib.  iii.).  They  confess  that  when  once 
diseases  of  this  description  have  seized  upon  the  mind,  their  course  is 
too  impetuous  to  be  easily  checked,  and  they  hesitate  not  to  compare 
them  to  fiery  steeds,  which,  having  thrown  off  the  charioteer,  scamper 
away  without  restraint.    At  the  same  time,  they  set  it  down  as  beyond 


1  The  French  is,  "  Laquclle  toutefois  nous  cognoistrons  etre  tres-utile  et  qui  pluB 
est,  etre  un  des  fondemens  de  la  religion ; " — ^which,  however,  we  shall  know  to  be  jwj 
useful,  and  what  is  more,  to  bo  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion. 
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disiipute,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  in  our  own  power.  For  Csay  they), 
If  it  is  in  our  choice  to  do  this  thing  or  that,  it  must  also  be  in  our 
choice  not  to  do  it:  Again,  If  it  is  in  our  choice  nor  to  act,  it  must 
also  be  in  our  choice  to  act :  But  both  in  doing  and  abstaining  we 
teem  to  act  from  free  choice ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  do  good  when  we 
please,  we  can  also  refrain  from  doing  it ;  if  we  commit  evil,  we  can 
also  shun  the  commission  of  it  (Aristot.  Ethic,  lib.  iii.  c.  5).  Nay, 
some  have  gone  the  length  of  boasting  (Seneca,  passim),  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  the  gods  that  we  live,  but  our  own  that  we  live  well  and 
purely.  Hence  Cicero  says,  in  the  person  of  Cotta,  that  as  every  one 
acquires  virtue  for  himself,  no  wise  man  ever  thanked  the  gods  for  it. 
"  We  are  praised,"  says  he,  "  for  virtue,  and  glory  in  virtue,  but  this 
could  not  be,  if  virtue  were  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  from  ourselves  " 
(Cicero,  De  Njat.  Deorum).  A  little  after,  he  adds,  "  The  opinion  of 
all  mankind  is,  that  fortune  must  be  sought  from  (Jod,  wisdom  from 
ourselves."  Thus,  in  short,  all  philosophers  maintain,  that  human 
reason  is  sufficient  for  right  government ;  that  the  will,  which  is 
inferior  to  it,  may  indeed  be  solicited  to  evil  by  sense,  but  having  a 
free  choice,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  following  reason  as  its 
guide  in  all  things. 

4.  Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  there  is  none  who  did 
not  acknowledge  that  sound  reason  in  man  was  seriously  injured  by 
sin,  and  the  will  greatly  entangled  by  vicious  desires,  yet  many  of 
them  made  too  near  an  approach  to  the  philosophers.  Some  of  the 
most  ancient  writers  appear  to  me  to  have  exalted  human  strength, 
from  a  fear  that  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  its  impotence  might 
expose  them  to  the  jeers  of  the  philosophers  with  whom  they  were 
disputing,  and  also  furnish  the  flesh,  already  too  much  disinclined 
to  good,  with  a  new  pretext  for  sloth.  Therefore,  to  avoid  teaching 
anything  which  the  majority  of  mankind  might  deem  absurd,  they 
made  it  their  study,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  with  the  dogmas  of  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  makiug 
it  their  special  care  not  to  furnish  any  occasion  to  sloth.  This  is 
obvious  from  their  words.  Chrysostom  says,  "  God  having  placed 
good  and  evil  in  our  power,  has  given  us  full  freedom  of  choice ;  he 
does  not  keep  back  the  unwilling,  but  embraces  the  willing  "  (Homil. 
de  Prodit.  Juda3.).  Again,  "  He  who  is  wicked  is  often,  when  he  so 
chooses,  changed  into  good,  and  he  who  is  good  falls  through  sluggish- 
ness, and  becomes  wicked.  For  the  Lord  has  made  our  nature  free. 
He  does  not  lay  us  under  necessity,  but  furnishing  apposite  remedies, 
allows  the  whole  to  depend  on  the  views  of  the  patient"  (Homil.  16, 
in  Genesim,).  Again,  "  As  we  can  do  nothing  rightly  imtil  aided  by 
the  grace  of  God,  so,  until  we  bring  forward  what  is  our  own,  we 
cannot  obtain  favour  from  above  "  (Homil.  52).  He  had  previously 
said,  '*  As  the  whole  is  not  done  by  divine  assistance,  we  ourselves 
must  of  necessity  bring  somewhat.  "  Accordingly,  one  of  his  common 
expressions  is  "  Let  us  bring  what  is  our  own,  God  will  supply  the  rest." 

VOL.   I.  p 
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In  unison  with  this,  Jerome  says,  "It  is  ours  to  begin,  God's  to  finish : 
it  is  ours  to  ofier  what  we  can,  his  to  supply  what  we  cannot"  (Dialog, 
iii.  Cont.  Pelag.). 

From  these  sentences,  you  see  that  they  have  bestowed  on  man 
more  than  he  possesses  for  the  study  of  virtue,  because  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  skake  off  our  innate  sluggishness  unless  they 
argued  that  we  sin  by  ourselves  alone.  With  what  skill  they  have 
thus  argued  we  shall  afterwards  see.  Assuredly  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  show  that  the  sentiments  just  quoted  are  most  inaccurate.* 
Moreover,  although  the  Greek  Fathers,  above  others,  and  especially 
Chrysostom,  have  exceeded  due  bounds  in  extolling  the  powers 
of  the  human  will,  yet  all  ancient  theologians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Augustine,  are  so  confused,  vacillating,  and  contradictory  on 
this  subject,  that  no  certainty  can  be  obtained  from  their  writings. 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  be  more  particular  in  enumerating  every 
separate  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  extract  from  each  as  much 
as  the  exposition  of  the  subject  seems  to  require.  Succeeding 
writers  (every  one  courting  applause  for  his  acuteness  in  the  de- 
fence of  human  nature)  have  uniformly,  one  after  the  other,  gone 
more  widely  astray,  until  the  common  dogma  came  to  be,  that 
man  was  corrupted  only  in  the  sensual  part  of  his  nature,  that  reason 
remained  entire,  and  will  was  scarcely  impaired.  Still  the  expression 
was  often  on  their  lips,  that  man's  natural  gifts  were  corrupted,  and 
his  supernatural*  taken  away.  Of  the  thing  impUed  by  these 
words,  however,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  had  any  distinct  idea. 
Certainly,  were  I  desirous  clearly  to  express  what  the  corruption  of 
nature  is,  I  would  not  seek  for  any  other  expression.  But  it  is  of 
great  importance  attentively  to  consider  what  the  power  of  man  now 
is  when  vitiated  in  all  the  parts  of  his  nature,  and  deprived  of  super- 
natural gifts.  Persons  professing  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ  have 
spoken  too  much  like  the  philosophers  on  this  subiect.  As  if  human 
nature  were  still  in  its  integrity,  the  term  free  will  has  always  been 
in  use  among  the  Latins,  while  the  Greeks  were  not  ashamed  to  use 
a  still  more  presumptuous  term — viz.  auTt^oumi — as  if  man  had  still 
full  power  in  himself. 

But  since  the  principle  entertained  by  all,  even  the  vulffar,  is, 
that  man  is  endued  with  free  will,  while  some,  who  would  be  thought 
more  skilful,  know  not  how  far  its  power  extends ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  afterwards  ascer- 
tain, by  a  simple  appeal  to  Scripture,  what  man's  natural  power  for 
good  or  evil  is.  The  thing  meant  by  free  will,  though  constantly 
occurring  in  all  writers,  few  have  defined.     Origen,^  however,  seems 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Pour  en  dire  fhaichement  ce  qui  en  est ;" — to  speak  of  them 
frankly  as  they  desenre. 

2  The  French  adds  the  explanation,  '*  Assayoir  oeux  qui  concemoyent  la  vie  celeste ;  *' 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  concern  the  heavenly  life. 

8  Grig.  De  Principiis,  Lib.  iii.  It  is  given  by  Lombard,  Lib.  ii.  Dist.  xxiv.  Bernard, 
de  Grat.  et  Liber  Arbit  Anselm,  Dialog,  de  Liber.  Arbit.  cap.  xii.  xiii.  Lombard,  Lib. 
ii.  Dist.  xxiy.  sec  6. 
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to  have  stated  the  common  opinion  when  he  said,  It  is  a  power  of 
reason  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  of  will,  to  choose  the  one 
or  other.  Nor  does  Augustine  differ  from  him  when  he  says,  It  is  a 
power  of  reason  and  will  to  choose  the  good,  grace  assisting, — to 
choose  the  bad,  grace  desisting.  Bernard,  while  aiming  at  greater 
acuteness,  speaks  more  obscurely,  when  he  describes  it  as  consent,  in 
regard  to  the  indestructible  liberty  of  the  will,  and  the  inalienable 
jadgment  of  reason.  Anselm's  definition  is  not  very  intelligible  to 
ordinary  understandings.  He  calls  it  a  power  of  preserving  rectitude 
on  its  own  account  reter  Lombard  and  the  Schoolmen  preferred 
the  definition  of  Augustine,  both  because  it  was  clearer,  and  did  not 
exclude  divine  grace,  without  which  they  saw  that  the  will  was  not 
sufficient  of  itself  They,  however,  add  something  of  their  own, 
because  they  deemed  it  either  better  or  necessary  for  clearer  explana- 
tioiL  First,  they  ^ee  that  the  term  ivill  (arbitriura)  has  reference 
to  reason,  whose  office  it  is  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and 
that  the  epithet  ,/rc6  properly  belongs  to  the  will,  which  may  incline 
either  way.  Wherefore,  since  liberty  properly  belongs  to  the  will, 
Thomas  Aquinas  says  (Part  I.  Quaest.  83.  Art.  3),  that  the  most 
congruous  definition  is  to  call  free  will  an  elective  power,  combining 
int^ligence  and  appetite,  but  inclining  more  to  appetite.  We  now 
perceive  in  what  it  is  they  suppose  the  faculty  of  free  will  to  consist 
— ^viz.  in  reason  and  will.  It  remains  to  see  how  much  they  attribute 
to  each. 

6.  In  general,  they  are  wont  to  place  under  the  free  will  of  man 
only  intermediate  things — viz.  those  which  pertain  not  to  the  king- 
dom of  (Jod — ^while  they  refer  true  righteousness  to  the  special  grace 
of  God  and  spiritual  regeneration.  The  author  of  the  work,  **  De 
Vocatione  Gentium"  (On  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles),^  wishing  to 
fAiow  this,  describes  the  will  as  threeMd — viz.  sensitive,  animal,  and 
Fuiritual.  The  two  former,  he  says,  are  free  to  man,  but  the  last  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  truth  there  is  in  this  will  be 
considered  in  its  own  place.  Our  intention  at  present  is  only  to 
mention  the  opinions  of  others,  not  to  refute  them.  When  writers 
treat  of  free  will,  their  inquiry  is  chiefly  directed  not  to  what  its 
power  is  in  relation  to  civil  or  external  actions,  but  to  the  obedience 
required  by  the  divine  law.  The  latter  I  admit  to  be  the  great 
question,  but  I  cannot  think  the  former  should  be  altogether  neglect- 
ed; and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  reason  for  so  thinking 
(sec.  12  to  18).  The  schools,  however,  have  adopted  a  distinction 
which  enumerates  three  kinds  of  freedom  (see  Lombard,  Lib.  ii. 
I>ist.  25):  the  first,  a  freedom  from  necessity ;  the  second,  a  freedom 
from  sin ;  and  the  third,  a  freedom  from  misery :  the  first  naturally 
BO  inherent  in  man,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  deprived  of  it ;  while 
through  sin  the  other  two  have  been  lost.     I  willingly  admit  this 

1  The  French  tdcU  (*'qu'en  attribue  i\  St  Ambroise*'); — which  is  attributed  to  St 
Anibroee* 
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distinction,  except  in  so  far  as  it  confounds  necessity  with  compulsion. 
How  widely  the  things  differ,  and  how  important  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  difference,  will  appear  elsewhere. 

6.  All  this  being  admitted,  it  will  be  beyond  dispute,  that  firee 
will  does  not  enable  any  man  to  perform  good  works,  unless  he  is 
assisted  by  grace ;  indeed,  the  special  grace  which  the  elect  alone 
receive  through  regeneration.  For  I  stay  not  to  consider  the  ex- 
travagance of  those  who  say  that  grace  is  oflfered  equally  and  pro- 
miscuously to  all  (Lorab.  Lib.  ii.  Dist.  26).  But  it  has  not  yet  oecn 
shown  whether  man  is  entirely  deprive<l  of  the  power  of  well-doing, 
or  whether  he  still  possesses  it  in  some,  though  in  a  very  feeble  and 
limited  degree — a  degree  so  feeble  and  limited,  that  it  can  do  nothing 
of  itself,  but  when  assisted  by  grace,  is  able  also  to  perform  its  part. 
The  Master  of  the  Sentences  (Lombard,  ibid.),  wishing  to  explain 
this,  teaches  that  a  twofold  grace  is  necessary  to  fit  for  any  good 
work.  The  one  he  calls  Operating.  To  it  it  is  owing  that  we 
effectually  will  what  is  good.  The  other,  which  succeeds  this  good- 
will, and  aids  it,  he  calls  Co-operating.  My  objection  to  this  division 
(see  infi'a,  chap.  iii.  sec.  10,  and  chap.  vii.  sec.  9)  is,  that  while  it 
attributes  the  effectual  desire  of  good  to  divine  grace,  it  insinuates 
that  man,  by  his  own  nature,  desires  good  in  some  degree,  though 
ineffectually.  Thus  Bernard,  while  maintaining  that  a  good-will  is 
the  work  oi  God,  concedes  this  much  to  man — viz.  that  of  his  own 
nature  he  longs  for  such  a  good-will.  This  differs  widely  from  the 
view  of  Augustine,  though  Lombard  j)retend8  to  have  taken  the 
division  from  him.  Besides,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  second 
division,  which  has  led  to  an  erroneous  interpretation.  For  it  has 
l)een  thought  that  we  co-operate  with  subsequent  grace,  inasmuch  as 
it  pertains  to  us  either  to  nullify  the  first  grace,  by  rejecting  it,  or  to 
confirm  it,  by  obediently  yielding  to  it.  The  author  of  the  work  De 
Vocatione  Gentium  expresses  it  thus :  It  is  free  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  reason  to  depart  from  grace,  so  that  the  not  departing 
is  a  reward,  and  that  whicn  cannot  be  done  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit  is  imputed  as  merit  to  those  whose  will  might  have 
made  it  otherwise  (Lib  ii.  cap.  iv.).  It  seemed  proper  to  make  these 
two  observations  in  passing,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  far  I  differ 
from  the  sounder  of  the  Schoolmen.  Still  further  do  I  differ  from 
more  modern  sophists,  who  have  departed  even  more  widely  than 
the  Schoolmen  from  the  ancient  doctrine.  The  division,  however, 
shows  in  what  respect  free  will  is  attributed  to  man.  For  Lombard 
ultimately  declares  (Lib.  ii.  Dist.  25),  that  our  freedom  is  not  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  us  equally  inclined  to  good  and  evil  in  act  or  in 
thought,  but  only  to  tlie  extent  of  freeing  us  from  compulsion.  This 
liberty  is  compatible  with  our  being  depraved,  the  servants  of  sin, 
able  to  do  nothing  but  sin. 

7.  In  this  way,  then,  man  is  said  to  have  free  will,  not  because  he 
has  a  free  choice  of  good  and  evil,  but  because  he  acts  voluntarily, 
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and  not  by  compulsion.  This  is  perfectly  true :  but  why  should  so 
small  a  matter  have  been  dignified  with  so  proud  a  title  ?  An  ad- 
mirable freedom  1  that  man  is  not  forced  to  be  the  servant  of  sin, 
while  he  is,  however,  idiXodouXo;  (a  voluntary  slave);  his  will  being 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  sin.  I  abominate  mere  verbal  disputes,  by 
which  the  Church  is  harassed  to  no  purpose ;  but  I  think  we  ought 
religiously  to  eschew  terms  which  imply  some  absurdity,  especially 
in  subjects  where  error  is  of  pernicious  consequence.  How  few  are 
there  who,  when  they  hear  free  will  attributed  to  man,  do  not  imme- 
diately imagine  that  he  is  the  master  of  his  mind  and  will  in  such  a 
sense,  that  he  can  of  himself  incline  himself  either  to  good  or  evil  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  such  dangers  are  removed  by  carefully  expound- 
ing the  meaning  to  the  people.  But  such  is  the  proneness  of  the 
human  mind  to  go  astray,  that  it  will  more  quickly  draw  error  from 
one  little  word,  than  truth  from  a  lengthened  discourse.  Of  this,  the 
very  term  in  question  furnishes  too  strong  a  proof.  For  the  expla- 
nation given  by  ancient  Christian  writers  having  been  lost  sight  of, 
almost  all  who  have  come  after  them,  by  attending  only  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term,  have  been  led  to  indulge  a  fatal  confidence. 

8.  As  to  the  Fathers  (if  their  authority  weighs  with  us),  they  have 
the  term  constantly  in  their  mouths ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time, 
declare  what  extent  of  meaning  they  attach  to  it.  In  particular, 
Augustine  hesitates  not  to  call  the  will  a  slave}  In  another  passage, 
he  is  oflFended  with  those  who  deny  free  will ;  but  his  chief  reason  for 
this  is  explained  when  he  says,  "  Only,  lest  any  one  should  presume 
so  to  deny  freedom  of  will,  from  a  desire  to  excuse  sin."  It  is  cer- 
tain, he  elsewhere  admits,  that  without  the  Spirit  the  will  of  man  is 
not  free,  inasmuch  as  it  is  subject  to  lusts  which  chain  and  master  it. 
And  again,  that  nature  began  to  want  liberty  the  moment  the  will 
was  vanquished  by  the  revolt  into  which  it  fell.  Again,  that  man, 
by  making  a  bad  use  of  free  will,  lost  both  himself  and  his  will. 
Again,  that  free  will  having  been  made  a  captive,  can  do  nothing  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  Again,  that  no  will  is  free  which  has  not 
been  made  so  by  divine  grace.  Again,  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  not  fulfilled  when  the  law  orders,  and  man  acts,  as  it  were,  by  his 
own  strength,  but  when  the  Spirit  assists,  and  the  will  (not  the  free 
will  of  man,  but  the  will  freed  by  God)  obeys.  He  briefly  states  the 
ground  of  all  these  observations,  when  he  says,  that  man  at  his  crea- 
tion received  a  great  degree  of  free  will,  but  lost  it  by  sinning.  In 
another  place,  after  showing  that  free  will  is  established  by  grace,  he 
strongly  inveighs  against  those  who  arrogate  anything  to  themselves 
without  grace.  His  words  are,  "  How  much  soever  miserable  men 
presume  to  plume  themselves  on  free  will  before  they  are  made  free, 

1  August.  Lib.  i.  cont.  Julian.  For  the  subsequent  quotations,  see  Ilomil.  63,  in 
Joonnem ;  Ad  Anast.  Epist.  144 ;  De  Perf.  Just ;  Eucher.  ad  Laur.  c.  SO :  Idem  ad 
Bonifac.  Lib.  iii.  c.  8 ;  Ibid.  c.  7 ;  Idem  ad  Bonifac.  Lib.  i.  c.  8 ;  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ; 
Idem,  Lib.  de  Verbis  Apost.  Serm.  8 ;  Lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Litera,  cap.  80. 
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or  on  their  strength  after  they  are  made  free,  they  do  not  consider 
tliat,  in  the  very  expression  free  tvill,  liberty  is  implied.  *  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty'  (2  Cor.  iii.  17).  If,  there- 
fore, they  are  the  servants  of  sin,  why  do  they  boast  of  free  will  ?  He 
who  has  been  vanquished  is  the  servant  of  him  who  vanqoished  him. 
But  if  men  have  been  made  free,  why  do  they  boast  of  it  as  of  their 
own  work  ?  Are  they  so  free  that  they  are  unwilling  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  Him  who  has  said,  *  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing'?" 
(John  XV.  5).  In  another  passage  he  even  seems  to  ridicule  the 
word,  when  he  says,*  **  That  the  will  is  indeed  free,  but  not  freed — 
free  of  righteousness,  but  enslaved  to  sin."  The  same  idea  he  else- 
where repeats  and  explains,  when  he  says,  "  That  man  is  not  free 
from  righteousness  save  by  the  choice  of  his  will,  and  is  not  made  free 
from  sin  save  by  the  grace  of  the  Saviour."  Declaring  that  the  fi-ee- 
dom  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  emancipation  or  manumission  from 
righteousness,  he  seems  to  jest  at  the  emptiness  of  the  name.  If  any 
one,  then,  chooses  to  make  use  of  this  term,  without  attaching  any 
bad  meaning  to  it,  he  shall  not  be  troubled  by  me  on  that  account ; 
but  as  it  cannot  be  retained  without  very  great  danger,  I  think  the 
abolition  of  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Church.  I  am 
unwilling  to  use  it  myself;  and  others,  if  they  will  take  my  advice, 
will  do  well  to  abstain  from  it. 

9.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  that  I  have  greatly  prejudiced  my  own 
view  by  confessing  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Augustine,  have  spoken  so  ambiguously  or  inconsistently  on 
this  subject,  that  no  certainty  is  attainable  from  their  writings.  Some 
will  interpret  this  to  mean,  that  I  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their  right 
of  suffrage,  because  they  are  opposed  to  me.  Truly,  however,  I  have 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  consult,  simply  and  in  good  faith, 
for  the  advantage  of  pious  minds,  which,  if  they  trust  to  those  writers 
for  their  opinion,  will  always  fluctuate  in  uncertainty.  At  one  time 
they  teach,  that  man  having  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  free  will 
must  flee  to  grace  alone ;  at  another,  they  equip  or  seem  to  equip  him 
in  armour  of  his  own.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show,  that  not- 
withstanding of  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  those  writers  express 
themselves,  they  hold  human  virtue  in  little  or  no  account,  and 
ascribe  the  whole  merit  of  all  that  is  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  To 
make  this  more  manifest,  I  may  here  quote  some  passages  from  them. 
What,  then,  is  meant  by  Cyprian  in  the  passage  so  otten  lauded  by 
Augustine,^  "Let  us  glory  in  nothing,  because  nothing  is  ours," 
unless  it  be,  that  man  being  utterly  destitute,  considered  in  liimself, 
should  entirely  depend  on  God  ?     What  is  meant  by  Augustine  and 

1  See  August,  de  Corrept.  et  Grat.  cap.  18.  Ady.  Lib.  Arbit.  See  also  August. 
Epist.  107.  Also  the  first  and  last  parts  of  Bernard's  Treatise  De  GratUi  et  Libero 
Arbitrio. 

2  August,  de  PrsBdest.  Sanct.  Idem  ad  Bonifacum,  Lib.  iv.  et  alibi.  Eucher.  Lib.  in 
Genesin.    Chrysost.  Homil.  in  Adveutu. 
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Eucherius,*  when  they  expound  that  Christ  is  the  tree  of  life,  and  that 
whoso  puts  forth  his  hand  to  it  shall  live ;  that  the  choice  of  the  will 
is  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  he  who,  for- 
saking the  grace  of  Grod,  tastes  of  it  shall  die  ?  What  is  meant  by 
Chrysostom,  when  he  says,  "  That  every  man  is  not  only  naturally  a 
sinner,  but  is  wholly  sin  "  ?  If  there  is  nothing  good  in  us ;  if  man, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  wholly  sin  ;  if 
it  is  not  even  lawful  to  try  how  far  the  power  of  the  will  extends, — 
how  can  it  be  lawful  to  share  the  merit  of  a  good  work  between  God 
and  man  ?  I  might  quote  many  passages  to  the  same  effect  from 
others  writers ;  but  lest  any  caviller  should  say,  that  1  select  those 
only  which  serve  my  purpose,  and  cunningly  pass  by  those  wliich  are 
against  me,  I  desist.  This  much,  however,  I  dare  affirm,  that  though 
they  sometimes  go  too  far  in  extolling  free  will,  the  main  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  to  teach  man  entirely  to  renounce  all  self-con- 
fidence, and  place  his  strength  in  Grod  alone.  I  now  proceed  to  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  man. 

10.  Here,  however,  I  must  again  repeat  what  I  premised  at  the 
outset  of  this  chapter,^  that  he  who  is  most  deeply  abased  and  alarmed, 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  disgrace,  nakedness,  want,  and  misery, 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Man  is 
in  no  danger  of  taking  too  much  from  himself,  provided  he  learns 
that  whatever  he  wants  is  to  be  recovered  in  God.  But  he  cannot 
arrogate  to  himself  one  particle  beyond  his  due,  without  losing  him- 
self in  vain  confidence,  and,  by  transferring  divine  honour  to  himself, 
becoming  guilty  of  the  greatest  impiety.  And,  assuredly,  whenever 
our  minds  are  seized  with  a  longing  to  possess  a  somewhat  of  our 
own,  which  may  reside  in  us  rather  than  m.God,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  thought  is  suggested  by  no  other  counsellor  than  he  who 
enticed  our  first  parents  to  aspire  to  be  like  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.^  It  is  sweet,  indeed,  to  nave  so  much  virtue  of  our  own  as  to 
be  able  to  rest  in  ourselves ;  but  let  the  many  solemn  passages  by 
which  our  pride  is  sternly  humbled,  deter  us  from  indulging  this 
vain  confidence :  ^^  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm''  (Jer.  xvii.  5).  "He  delighteth  not  in  the 
strength  of  the  horse ;  he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man. 
The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  those  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  hope 
in  his  mercy"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10,  11).  *'  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ; 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength.  Even  the 
youths  shall  faint  and  be  weaiy,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly 
iiedl :  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength " 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Ancien  evesque  de  Lion ; "  ancient  bishop  of  Lyons. 

2  The  French  has,  '*  Au  commencement  de  ce  traite;"  at  the  commencement  of  this 
treatise. 

8  The  French  adds,  "  Si  c*est  parole  diabolique  celle  qui  exalte  homme  on  soy-mesme, 
ii  ne  nous  lui  faut  donner  lieu,  sinon  que  nous  veuillious  prendre  conseii  dc  nostre 
ennemi ;  '* — if  words  which  exalt  man  in  himself  are  devilish,  we  must  not  give  place 
to  them  unless  we  would  take  counsel  of  our  enemy. 
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(Ik.  xI.  29 — 31).    The  scope  of  all  these  passages  is,  that  we  mnsl 

would 


grace 
such  pro- 
T:i:?ii^  a>  thrtv,  "  I  will  pour  watt»r  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods 
i:'.ii:  \h(  dry  ground'*  (Is.  xUv.  3);  *' Ho,  even' one  that  thirsteth. 
:  .Ml  vr  Ti-  tho  waters"  (Is.  Iv.  1).  These  passages  declare  that 
r.  .T7t  >.'^'  fl.huittod  to  enjr)y  the  blessings  of  God  save  those  who  are 
1. :  ji.  lipiior  a  Si.»nsc  of  their  o^vn  |>overty.  Nor  ought  such  pass^es 
i>  ■!».  Mihwing  to  be  omitted:  "  The  sun  shall  no  more  be  thy  light 
I.  ,ir,\  .  i)tillior  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee: 
'..'  ,\\  I. .'in!  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  Goil  thy 
^". ,  \  1>.  Ix.  19).  The  Lord  certainly  does  not  deprive  his  servants 
K  ;;ci^:  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  as  he  wo!ild  alone  api)ear  glorious 
.1  ')»,r.\  ho  dissuades  them  from  confidence  even  in  those  objects 
1  1.1,'h  jhov  (Wm  most  excellent. 

.    I  have  alwavs  ]:>een  cxceedindv  delighted  with  the  words  of 

, T ;«v,\^loiu,  "The  foundation  of  our  philosophy  is  humility;"*  and 

V.  .i  r.vm*  with  those  of  Augustine,  **As  the  orator,-  when  asked,  What 

<v    V  fJrst  precept  in  eloquence  ?  answered,  Delivery :  What  is  the 

>^N\v:\i:!'  Delivery:  What  the  third?  Deliver}-:  so,  if  you  ask  me  in 

^^'A^^^  lo  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion,  I  will  answer,  first, 

>»,vv;ul,  iind  third.  Humilitv.'     Bv  humilitv,  he  means  not  when  a 

...n^  with  a  consciousuev<ss  of  some  virtue,  refrains  from  pride,  but 

^'■•^'U  lie  truly  feels  that  he  has  no  refuge  luit  in  humility.     This  is 

^.vvu  rn»m  another  passiige,"  "  Let  no  man,"  says  he,  '*  fiatter  himself : 

•i    himself  he  is  a  devil:  his  happiness  he  owes  entirely  to  G<h1. 

W  h;il  have  vou  of  vom*  own  but  sin  ?  Take  vour  sin  which  is  vour 

«,\\h  ;  ll>r  righteousness  Ls  of  (Jotl."     Again,  **  Why  presume  so  much 

^.NM  tl»(i  capability  of  nature?  It  is  wounded,  maimed,  vexed,  lost. 

tho  thing  wanted  is  genuine  confession,  not  false  defence."     "  When 

;Auy  «»ne  knows  that  he  is  nothing  in  himself,  and  has  no  help  from 

himself,  the  weapons  wiiiiin  liimsc»lf  are  broken,  and  the  war  is  ended." 

All  the  wcapuns  of  imjiiety  must  be  bruised,  and  broken,  and  burnt 

\\\  the  fire:  you  must  remain  unarmed,  having  no  help  in  yourself. 

Tin;  more  intirm  you  are,  the  more  the  Lord  will  sustain  you.     {n», 

III  expounding  the  seventieth  Psalm,  he  forbids  us  to  rememl)er  our 

*»vvn  righteousness,  in  oriler  that  we  may  recognise  the  rigliteousness 

(if  God,  and  shows  that  God  bestows  his  grace  ujwn  us,  that  %7e  may 

know  that  we  are  nothing ;  that  we  stand  only  by  the  mercy  of  God, 

M»eing  that  in  ourselves  we  are  altogether  wicked.     Let  us  not  i\>n- 

Icnd  with  God  for  our  right,  as  if  anytliing  attributed  to  him  were 

1  Chrv.so?t.  Homil.  dc  Perf.  Erang.  August.  Epist.  oC.  ad  Discur.     As  to  true  liuniiiitj. 
n'v  in/ni,  chnp.  vii.  tec.  4.  iiml  lib.  iii.  c.  V2.  sec.  6.  7. 

2  The  French  i?.  "  Demosthene  orateur  Grec:*" — the  Greek  orator  l)or.ios:henc?. 

3  August.  Homil.  in  Joann.  4U,  lib.  dc  Natura  et  Grutia,  cap.  Hi. :  anu  ir^  T'<Rln2<«  x!r. 
set  Uz. 
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lost  to  our  salvation.  As  our  insignificance  is  his  exaltation,  so  the 
confession  of  our  insignificance  has  its  remedy  provided  in  his  mercy. 
I  do  not  ask,  however,  that  man  should  voluntarily  yield  without 
being  convinced,  or  that,  if  he  has  any  powers,  he  should  shut  his 
eves  to  them,  that  he  may  thus  be  subdued  to  true  humility ;  but 
that  getting  quit  of  the  disease  of  self-love  and  ambition,  <piXauria  xa/ 
i^fXoK/x/a,  under  the  blinding  influences  of  which  he  thinks  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  he  may  see  himself  as  he  really 
is,  by  looking  into  the  faithful  mirror  of  Scripture. 

12.  I  feel  pleased  with  the  well-known  saying  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Augustine,  that  man's  natural  gifts 
were  corrupted  by  sin,  and  his  supernatural  gifts  withdrawn ;  mean- 
ing by  supernatural  gifts  the  light  of  faith  and  righteousness,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  heavenly  life  and 
everlasting  felicity.  Man,  when  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  to  God, 
was  deprived  of  the  spiritual  gifts  by  which  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  is  now  an 
exile  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  all  things  which  pertain  to 
the  blessed  life  of  the  soul  are  extinguished  in  him  until  he  recover 
them  by  the  grace  of  regeneration.  Among  these  arc  faith,  love  to 
Gx>d,  charity  towards  our  neighbour,  the  study  of  righteousness  and 
holiness.  All  these,  when  restored  to  us  by  Christ,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  adventitious  and  above  nature.  If  so,  we  infer  that  thev  were 
previously  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  soundness  of  mind  and 
integrity  of  heart  were,  at  the  same  time,  withdrawn,  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  corruption  of  natural  gifts.  For  although 
there  is  still  some  residue  of  intelligence  and  judgment  as  well  as 
will,  we  cannot  call  a  mind  sound  and  entire  which  is  both  weak  and 
immersed  in  darkness.  As  to  the  will,  its  depravity  is  but  too  well 
known.  Therefore,  since  reason,  by  which  man  discerns  between 
good  and  evil,  and  by  which  he  understands  and  judges,  is  a  natural 
gift,  it  could  not  be  entirely  destroyed ;  but  being  partly  weakened 
and  partly  corrupted,  a  shapeless  ruin  is  all  that  remains.  In 
this  sense  it  is  said  (John  i.  5),  that  "  the  light  shineth  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ;"  these  words  clearly 
expressing  both  points — viz.  that  in  the  perverted  and  degenerato 
nature  of  man  there  are  still  some  sparks  which  show  that  he  is  a 
rational  animal,  and  differs  from  the  brutes,  inasmuch  as  he  is  en- 
dued with  intelligence,  and  yet,  that  this  light  is  so  smothered  by 
clouds  of  darkness,  that  it  cannot  shine  forth  to  any  good  eflect.  In 
like  manner,  the  will,  because  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man, 
did  not  perish,  but  was  so  enslaved  by  depraved  lusts  as  to  be  in- 
caj^able  of  one  righteous  desire.  The  definition  now  given  is  com- 
plete, but  there  are  several  points  which  require  to  be  explained. 
Therefore,  proceeding  agreeably  to  that  primary  distinction  (Book 
I.  c.  XV,  sec.  7  and  8),  by  which  we  divided  the  soul  into  intellect 
and  will,  we  will  now  inquire  into  the  power  of  the  intellect. 
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To  charge  the  intellect  with  peqxjtual  blindness  so  as  to  leave  it 
no  intelligence  of  any  description  whatever,  is  repugnant  not  only  to 
the  Word  of  God,  but  to  common  experience.  We  see  that  there 
has  been  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  certam  desire  of  investigat- 
ing truth,  to  which  it  never  would  aspire  unless  some  relish  for  truth 
antecedently  existed.  There  is,  therefore,  now,  in  the  human  mind, 
discernment  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  natimilly  influenced  by  the  love 
of  truth,  the  neglect  of  which  in  the  lower  animals  is  a  proof  of  their 
gross  and  irrational  nature.  Still  it  is  true  that  this  love  of  truth 
fails  before  it  reaches  the  goal,  forthwith  falling  away  into  vanity. 
As  the  human  mind  is  unable,  from  dulness,  to  pursue  the  right  path 
of  investigation,  and,  after  various  wanderings,  stumbling  every  now 
and  then  like  one  groping  in  darkness,  at  length  gets  completely  be- 
wildered, so  its  whole  procedure  proves  how  unfit  it  is  to  search  the 
truth  and  find  it.  Then  it  labours  under  another  grievous  defect,  in 
tliat  it  frequently  fails  to  discern  what  the  knowledge  is  which  it 
should  study  to  acquire.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of  a  vain  curi- 
osity, it  torments  itself  with  superfluous  and  useless  discussions,  either 
not  adverting  at  all  to  the  things  necessary  to  be  known,  or  casting 
only  a  cursory  and  contemptuous  glance  at  them.  At  all  events,  it 
scarcely  ever  studies  them  in  sober  earnest.  Profane  writers  are  con- 
stantly complaining  of  this  perverse  procedure,  and  yet  almost  all  ol 
them  are  found  pursuing  it.  Hence  Solomon,  throughout  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  after  enumerating  all  the  studies  in  which  men  think 
they  attain  the  highest  wisdom,  pronounces  them  vain  and  frivolous. 

13.  Still,  however,  man's  efforts  are  not  always  so  utterly  fruitless 
as  not  to  lead  to  some  result,  especially  when  bis  attention  is  directed 
to  inferior  objects.  Nay,  even  with  regard  to  superior  objects,  though 
he  is  more  careless  in  investigating  them,  he  makes  some  little  pro- 
gress. Here,  however,  his  ability  is  more  limited,  and  he  is  never 
made  more  sensible  of  his  weakness  than  when  he  attempts  to  soar 
above  the  sphere  of  the  present  life.  It  may  therefore  be  proper,  in 
order  to  ma^e  it  more  manifest  how  far  our  ability  extends  in  regard 
to  these  two  classes  of  objects,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them. 
The  distinction  is,  that  we  have  one  kind  of  intelligence  of  eartldy 
things,  and  another  of  heavenly  things.  By  earthly  things,  I  mean 
those  which  relate  not  to  God  and  his  kingdom,  to  true  righteousness 
and  future  blessedness,  but  have  some  connection  with  the  present 
life,  and  are  in  a  manner  confined  within  its  boundaries.  By  heavenly 
things,  I  mean  the  pure  knowledge  of  God,  the  method  of  true  right- 
eousness, and  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  To  the  former 
belong  matters  of  policy  and  economy,  all  mechanical  arts  and  liberal 
studies.  To  the  latter  (as  to  which,  see  the  eighteenth  and  following 
sections)  belong  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will,  and  the  means 
of  framing  the  life  in  accordance  with  them.  As  to  the  former,  the 
view  to  be  taken  is  this :  Since  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  he 
is  disposed,  from  natiu-al  instinct,  to  cherish  and  preserve  society ; 
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and  accordingly  we  see  that  the  minds  of  all  men  have  impressions 
of  civil  order  and  honesty.  Hence  it  is  that  every  individual  under- 
stands how  human  societies  must  be  regulated  by  laws,  and  also  is 
able  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  those  laws.  Hence  the  univer- 
sal a^eement  in  regard  to  such  subjects,  both  among  nations  and 
individuals,  the  seeds  of  them  being  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  all 
without  a  teacher  or  lawgiver.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is  not  aflfected 
by  the  wars  and  dissensions  which  immediately  arise,  while  some, 
such  as  thieves  and  robbers,  would  invert  the  rules  of  justice,  loosen 
the  bonds  of  law,  and  give  free  scope  to  their  lust ;  and  while  others 
(a  vice  of  most  frequent  occurrence)  deem  that  to  be  unjust  which  is 
elsewhere  regarded  as  just,  and,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  to  be 

Eraiseworthy  which  is  elsewhere  forbidden.  For  such  persons  do  not 
ate  the  laws  from  not  knowing  that  they  are  good  and  sacred,  but, 
inflamed  with  headlong  passion,  quarrel  with  what  is  clearly  reason- 
able, and  licentiously  hate  what  their  mind  and  understanding  ap- 
prove. Quarrels  of  this  latter  kind  do  not  destroy  the  primary  idea 
of  justice.  For  wliile  men  dispute  with  each  other  as  to  particular 
enactments,  their  ideas  of  equity  agree  in  substance.  This,  no  doubt, 
proves  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which,  even  when  it  seems, 
on  the  right  path,  halts  and  hesitates.  Still,  however,  it  is  true,  that 
some  principle  of  civil  order  is  impressed  on  all.  And  this  is  ample 
proof  that,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  life,  no  man 
18  devoid  of  the  light  of  reason. 

14.  Next  come  manual  and  liberal  arts,  in  learning  which,  as  all 
have  some  degiee  of  aptitude,  the  full  force  of  human  acutcness  is 
displayed.  But  though  all  are  not  equally  able  to  learn  all  the  arts, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  a  common  capacity  in  the  fact,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  does  not  display  intelligence  in 
some  particular  art.  And  this  capacity  extends  not  merely  to  the 
learning  of  the  art,  but  to  the  devising  of  something  new,  or  the  im- 
proving of  what  had  been  previously  learned.  This  led  Plato  to 
adopt  the  erroneous  idea,  that  such  knowledge  was  nothing  but  re- 
collection.* So  cogently  does  it  oblige  us  to  acknowledge  that  its 
principle  is  naturally  implanted  in  the  human  mind.  But  while 
these  proofs  openly  attest  the  fact  of  an  universal  reason  and  intelli- 
gence naturalljr  implanted,  this  universality  is  of  a  kind  which  should 
lead  every  individual  for  himself  to  recognise  it  as  a  special  gift  of 
God.  To  this  gratitude  we  have  a  suflScient  call  from  the  Creator 
himself,  when,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  he  shows  what  the  endowments 
of  the  soul  would  be  were  it  not  pervaded  with  his  light.  Though 
natural  to  all,  it  is  so  in  such  a  sense  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  gratuitous  gift  of  his  beneficence  to  each.  Moreover,  the  invention, 
the  methodical  arrangement,  and  the  more  thorough  and  superior 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  being  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  cannot  be 

I  The  French  adds,  "  de  ce  que  I'ame  saYoit  avant  qu'etre  mis  dedans  le  corps  ;'* — 
of  what  the  soul  knew  before  it  was  placed  within  the  body. 
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regarded  as  a  solid  proof  of  common  shrewdness.  Still,  however,  as 
they  are  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  the  good  and  the  bad,  they  are 
justly  classed  among  natural  endowments. 

15.  Therefore,  in  reading  profane  authors,  the  admirable  light  of 
truth  displayed  in  them  should  remind  us,  that  the  human  mind, 
however  much  fallen  and  perverted  from  its  original  integrity,  is  still 
adorned  and  invested  with  admirable  gifts  from  its  Creator.  If  we 
reflect  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  fountain  of  truth,  we  will  be 
careful,  as  we  would  avoid  oflfering  insult  to  him,  not  to  reject  or  con- 
temn truth  wherever  it  appears.  In  despising  the  gifts,  we  msult  the 
Giver.  How,  then,  can  we  deny  that  truth  must  have  beamed  on 
those  ancient  lawgivers  who  arranged  civil  order  and  discipline  with 
80  much  equity?  Shall  we  say  that  the 'philosophers,  in  their  ex- 
quisite researches  and  skilful  description  of  nature,  were  blind  ?  Shall 
we  deny  the  possession  of  intellect  to  those  who  drew  up  rules  for 
discourse,  and  taught  us  to  speak  in  accordance  with  reason  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  those  who,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  art,  expended 
their  industry  in  our  behalf,  were  only  raving  ?  ^Vhat  shall  we  say 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  ?  Shall  we  deem  them  to  be  the  dreams 
of  madmen  ?  Nay,  we  cannot  read  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on 
these  subjects  without  the  highest  admiration  ;  an  admiration  which 
their  excellence  will  not  allow  us  to  withhold.  But  shall  we  deem 
anything  to  be  noble  and  praiseworthy,  without  tracing  it  to  the  hand 
of  God  ?  Far  from  us  be  such  ingratitude  ;  an  ingratitude  not  charge- 
able even  on  heathen  poets,  who  acknowledged  that  philosophy  and 
laws,  and  all  useful  arts,  were  the  inventions  of  the  gods.  Therefore, 
since  it  is  manifest  that  men  whom  the  Scriptures  term  caimal,  are 
so  acuto  and  clear-sighted  in  the  investigation  of  inferior  things, 
their  example  should  teach  us  how  many  gifts  the  Lord  has  kft  in 
possession  of  human  nature,  notwithstanding  of  its  having  been  de- 
spoiled of  the  true  good. 

16.  Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  most  excellent  bless- 
ings which  the  Divine  Spirit  dispenses  to  whom  he  will  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind.  For  if  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle  behoved  to  be  imparted  to  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  2;  xxxv.  30),  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of  the 
highest  ex^cellence  in  human  life  is  said  to  be  communicated  to  us  by 
the  Spirit.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  asking  what  concourse  the 
Spirit  can  have  with  the  ungodly,  who  arc  altogether  alienated  from 
God  ?  For  what  is  said  as  to  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  believers  only, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  which  we  are  conse- 
crated to  God  as  temples.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  He  fills,  moves, 
and  invigorates  all  things  by  the  virtue  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  nature  which  each  class  of  beings  has  received  by 
the  Law  of  Creation.  But  if  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  assist  us 
by  the  work  and  ministry  of  the  ungodly  in  physics,  dialectics,  mathe- 
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matics,  and  other  similar  sciences,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it,  lest,  by 
neglecting  the  gifts  of  God  spontaneously  offered  to  us,  we  be  justly 
punished  for  our  sloth.  Lest  any  one,  however,  should  imagine  a 
man  to  be  very  happy  merely  because,  with  reference  to  the  elements 
of  this  world,  he  has  been  endued  with  great  talents  for  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  we  ought  to  add,  that  the  whole  power  of  intellect 
thus  bestowed  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  fleeting  and  vain  whenever  it 
is  not  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  truth.  Augustine  {supra^  sec. 
4  and  12),  to  whom,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Master  of  Sentences 
(Lib.  ii.  Dist.  25)  and  the  Schoolmen  are  forced  to  subscribe,  says 
most  correctly,  that  as  the  gratuitous  gifts  bestowed  on  man  were 
withdrawn,  so  the  natural  gifts  which  remained  were  corrupted  after 
the  fall.  Not  that  they  can  be  polluted  in  themselves  in  so  far  as 
they  proceed  from  God,  but  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  pure  to  pol- 
luted man,  lest  he  should  by  their  means  obtain  any  praise. 

17.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this :  From  a  general  survey  of  the 
human  race,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  our 
nature  is  reason,  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  lower  animals,  just 
as  these  by  means  of  sense  are  distinguished  from  inanimate  objects. 
For  although  some  individuals  are  born  without  reason,  that  defect 
does  not  impair  the  general  kindness  of  God,  but  rather  serves  to 
remind  us,  that  whatever  we  retain  ought  justly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Divine  indulgence.  Had  God  not  so  spared  us,  our  revolt  would 
have  carried  along  with  it  the  entire  destruction  of  nature.  In  that 
some  excel  in  acuteness,  and  some  in  judgment,  while  others  have 
greater  readiness  in  learning  some  peculiar  art,  God,  by  this  variety, 
commends  his  favour  toward  us,  lest  any  one  should  presume  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  that  which  flows  from  his  mere  liberality.  For 
whence  is  it  that  one  is  more  excellent  than  another,  but  that  in  a 
common  natm-e  the  grace  of  God  is  specially  displayed  in  passing  by 
many,  and  thus  proclaiming  that  it  is  under  obligation  to  none.  We 
may  add,  that  each  individual  is  brought  under  particular  influences 
according  to  his  calling.  Many  examples  of  this  occur  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  in  w^hich  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  come  upon 
those  whom  he  called  to  govern  his  people  (Judges  vi.  34).  In  short, 
in  every  distinguished  act  there  is  a  special  inspiration.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Saul,  that  "  there  went  with  him  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  had  touched"  (1  Sam.  x.  26).  And  when  his  inauguration 
to  the  kingdom  is  foretold,  Samuel  thus  addresses  him,  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them, 
and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man"  (1  Sam.  x.  6).  This  extends 
to  the  whole  course  of  goverimient,  as  it  is  afterwards  said  of  David, 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward  " 
(I  Sam.  xvi.  13).  The  same  thmg  is  elsewhere  said  with  reference 
to  particular  movements.  Nay,  even  in  Homer,  men  are  said  to  ex- 
cel in  genius,  not  only  according  as  Jupiter  has  distributed  to  each, 
but  according  as  he  leads  them  day  by  day,  hm  g^  r,fiao  ayr,6i.    And 
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certainly  experience  shows  when  those  who  were  most  skilful  and 
ingenious  stand  stupified,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  God,  who  rules  them  every  moment.  Hence  it  is 
said,  that  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way"  (Ps.  cvii.  40).  Still, 
in  this  diversity  we  can  trace  some  remains  of  the  divine  image  dis- 
tinguishing the  whole  human  race  from  other  creatures. 

18.  We  must  now  explain  what  the  power  of  human  reason  is,  in 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  spiritual  discernment,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  things — the  knowledge  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  his  paternal  favour  towards  us,  which  constitutes  our  salvation, 
and  the  method  of  regulating  of  our  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  Law.  With  regard  to  the  former  two,  but  more  properly  the 
second,  men  otherwise  the  most  ingenious  are  blinder  than  moles.  I 
deny  not,  indeed,  that  in  the  writings  of  philosophers  we  meet  occa- 
sionally with  shrewd  and  apposite  remarks  on  the  nature  of  God, 
though  they  invariably  savour  somewhat  of  giddy  imagination.  As 
observed  above,  the  Lord  has  bestowed  on  them  some  slight  percep- 
tion of  his  Godhead,  that  they  might  not  plead  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  impiety,  and  has,  at  times,  instigated  them  to  deliver 
some  truths,  the  confession  of  which  should  be  their  own  condemna- 
tion. Still,  though  seeing,  they  saw  not.  Their  discernment  was 
not  such  as  to  direct  them  to  the  truth,  far  less  to  enable  them  to 
attain  it,  but  resembled  that  of  the  bewildered  traveller,  who  sees  the 
flash  of  lightning  glance  far  and  wide  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanish 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  before  he  can  advance  a  single  step. 
So  far  is  such  assistance  from  enabling  him  to  find  the  right  path. 
Besides,  how  many  monstrous  falsehoods  intermingle  with  those 
minute  particles  of  truth  scattered  up  and  down  in  their  writings  as 
if  by  chance.  In  short,  not  one  of  them  even  made  the  least  approach 
to  that  assurance  of  the  divine  favour,  without  which  the  mind  of 
man  must  ever  remain  a  mere  chaos  of  confusion.  To  the  great 
truths.  What  God  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  is  in  relation  to  us, 
human  reason  makes  not  the  least  approach.  (See  Book  III.  c.  ii. 
sec.  14,  15,  16.) 

19.  But  since  we  are  intoxicated  with  a  false  opinion  of  our  own 
discernment,  and  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  m  divine  things  it 
is  altogether  stupid  and  blind,  I  oelieve  the  best  course  will  be  to 
establish  the  fact,  not  by  argument,  but  by  Scripture.  Most  admir- 
able to  this  eflect  is  the  passage  which  I  lately  quoted  from  John, 
when  he  says,  "  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not"  (John  i.  4,  5).  He  intimates  that  the  human  soul  is  indeed 
irradiated  with  a  beam  of  divine  light,  so  that  it  is  never  left  utterly, 
devoid  of  some  small  flame,  or  rather  spark,  though  not  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  comprehend  God.  And  why  so  ?  Because  its  acuteness 
is,  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  mere  blindness.    When  the 
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Spirit  describes  men  under  the  term  darkness,  he  declares  them  void 
of  all  power  of  spiritual  intelligence.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  that 
believers,  in  embracing  Christ,  are  "  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God"  (John  i.  13) ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  flesh  has  no  capacity  for  such  sublime  wis- 
dom as  to  apprehend  God,  and  the  things  of  Gt)d,  unless  illumined 
by  his  Spirit.  In  like  manner  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Peter,  declared  that  it  was  by  special  revelation  from  the 
Father  (Matth.  xvi.  17). 

20.  If  we  were  persuaded  of  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  beyond 
dispute — ^viz.  that  human  nature  possesses  none  of  the  gifts  which 
the  elect  receive  from  their  heavenly  Father  through  the  Spirit  of 
regeneration,  there  would  be  no  room  here  for  hesitation.  For  thus 
speaks  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet : 
"  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light " 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  To  the  same  eflect  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle 
raul,  when  he  declares  that  "  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (1  Cor.  xii.  3).  And  John  the 
Baptist,  on  seeing  the  dulness  of  his  disciples,  exclaims,  "  A  man  can 
receive  nothing,  unless  it  be  given  him  from  heaven"  (John  iii.  27). 
That  the  gift  to  which  he  here  refers  must  be  understood  not  of 
ordinary  natural  gifts,  but  of  special  illumination,  appears  from  this 
— ^that  he  was  complaining  how  little  his  disciples  had  profited  by  all 
that  he  had  said  to  them  in  commendation  of  Christ.  "  I  see,"  says 
he,  "  that  my  words  are  of  no  effect  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  men 
with  divine  things,  unless  the  Lord  enlighten  th(»ir  understandings 
by  His  Spirit."  Nay,  Moses  also,  while  upbraiding  the  people  for 
their  forgetfulness,  at  the  same  time  observes,  that  they  could  not 
become  wise  in  the  mysteries  of  God  without  his  assistance.  "  Ye 
Iiave  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  servants,  and  unto  all  his  land ;  the 
great  temptations  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs,  and  these 
great  miracles :  yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive, 
and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day"  (Deut.  xxix.  2,  4). 
Would  the  expression  have  been  stronger  had  he  called  us  mere 
blocks  in  regard  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things  ?  Hence  the 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  promises  to  the  Israelites  as  a 
singular  favour,  "  I  will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  me "  (Jer. 
xxiv.  7);  intimating,  that  in  spiritual  things  the  human  mind  is  wise 
only  in  so  far  as  He  enlightens  it.  This  was  also  clearly  confirmed 
by  our  Saviour  when  he  said,  **  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him"  (John  vi.  44).  Nay,  is  not 
he  himself  the  living  image  of  his  Father,  in  which  the  ftdl  bright- 
ness of  his  glory  is  manifested  to  us  ?  Therefore,  how  far  our  faculty 
of  knowing  God  extends  could  not  be  better  shown  than  when  it  is 
declared,  that  though  his  image  is  so  plainly  exhibited,  we  have  not 
eyes  to  perceive  it.     What  ?  Did  not  Christ  descend  into  the  world 
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that  he  might  make  the  will  of  his  Father  manifest  to  men,  and  did 
he  not  faithfully  perform  the  office  ?  True !  He  did  ;  but  nothing 
is  accomplished  by  his  preaching  unless  the  inner  teacher,  the  Spirit, 
open  the  way  into  our  minds.  Only  those,  therefore,  come  to  him 
who  have  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father.  And  in  what  is  the 
method  of  this  hearing  and  learning  ?  It  is  when  the  Spirit,  with  a 
wondrous  and  special  energy,  forms  the  ear  to  hear  and  the  mind  to 
understand.  Lest  this  should  seem  new,  our  Saviour  refers  to  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  contains  a  promise  of  the  renovation  of  the 
Church.  **  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with 
-eat  mercies  will  I  gather  thee  "  (Is.  liv.  7).  If  the  Lord  here  pre- 
[icts  some  special  blessing  to  his  elect,  it  is  plain  that  the  teaching 
to  which  he  refers  is  not  that  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  un- 
godly and  profane. 

It  thus  appears  that  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  save  those 
whose  minds  have  been  renewed  by  the  enlightening  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  On  this  subject  the  clearest  exposition  is  given  by  Paul,  who, 
when  expressly  hanaling  it,  after  condemning  the  whole  wisdom  of 
the  world  as  foolishness  and  vanity,  and  thereby  declaring  man's  utter 
destitution,  thus  concludes,  **  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither 
can  he  know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned"  (1  Cor.  ii.  14). 
Whom  does  he  mean  by  the  "natural  man"?  The  man  who  trusts 
to  the  light  of  nature.  Such  a  man  has  no  understanding  in  the 
spiritual  mysteries  of  God.  Why  so  ?  Is  it  because  through  sloth  he 
neglects  them  ?  Nay,  though  he  exert  himself,  it  is  of  no  avail ;  they 
are  **  spiritually  discerned."  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  That  alto- 
gether hidden  from  human  diis^cernment,  they  are  made  known  only 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit ;  so  that  they  are  accounted  foolishness 
wherever  the  Spirit  does  not  give  light.  The  Apostle  had  previously 
declared,  that  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him ;"  nay,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  a  kind  of  veil 
by  which  the  mind  is  prevented  from  beholding  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  9), 
What  would  we  more  ?  The  Apostle  declares  that  God  hath  "  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  '  (1  Cor.  i.  20);  and  shsJl  we  attribute 
to  it  an  acuteness  capable  of  penetrating  to  God,  and  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom  ?  Far  from  us  be  such  presumption  1 

21.  What  the  Apostle  here  denies  to  man,  he,  in  another  place, 
ascribes  to  God  alone,  when  he  prays,  "  that  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation"  (Eph.  i.  17).  You  now  hear  that  all  wisdom 
and  revelation  is  the  gift  of  God.  What  follows  ?  "  The  eyes  of  your 
understanding  being  enlightened."  Surely,  if  they  require  a  new 
enlightening,  they  must  in  themselves  be  blind.  The  next  words 
are,  **  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling"  (Eph,  i.  18). 
In  other  words,  the  minds  of  men  have  not  capacity  enough  to  know 
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their  calling.  Let  no  prating  Pelagian  here  allege  that  God  obviates 
this  mdeness  or  stupidity,  when,  by  the  doctrine  of  his  word,  he  directs 
us  to  a  path  which  we  could  not  have  found  without  a  guide.  David 
had  the  law,  comprehending  in  it  all  the  wisdom  that  could  be  desired, 
and  yet  not  contented  with  this,  he  prays,  **  Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law"  ^Bs.  cxix.  18). 
By  this  expression,  he  certainly  intimates,  that  it  is  bke  sunrise  to 
the  earth  when  the  word  of  God  shines  forth ;  but  that  men  do  not 
derive  much  benefit  from  it  until  he  himself,  who  is  for  this  reason 
called  the  Father  of  lights  (James  i.  17),  either  gives  eyes  or  opens 
them ;  because,  whatever  is  not  illuminated  by  his  Spirit  is  wholly 
darkness.  The  Apostles  had  been  duly  and  amply  instructed  by  the 
best  of  teachers.  Still,  as  they  wanted  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  complete 
their  education  in  the  very  doctrine  which  they  had  previously  heard, 
they  were  ordered  to  wait  for  him  (John  xiv.  26).  If  we  confess  that 
what  we  ask  of  God  is  lacking  to  us,  and  He  by  the  very  thing  pro- 
mised intimates  our  want,  no  man  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  able  to  imderstand  the  mysteries  of  God,  only  in  so  far  as 
illmninated  by  his  grace.  He  who  ascribes  to  himself  more  under- 
standing than  this,  is  the  blinder  for  not  acknowledging  his  blind- 
ness. 

22.  It  remains  to  consider  the  third  branch  of  the  knowledge  of 
ndritual  things — viz.  the  method  of  properly  regulating  the  conduct. 
This  is  correctly  termed  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  righteousness, 
a  branch  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to  have  somewhat  more 
discernment  than  in  the  former  two,  since  an  Apostle  declares, 
**  When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meantime 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another"  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  K  the 
Gentiles  have  the  righteousness  of  the  law  naturally  engraven  on  their 
minds,  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  they  are  altogether  blind  as  to 
the  rule  of  life.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common,  than  for  man  to 
be  sufficiently  instructed  in  a  right  course  of  conduct  by  natural  law, 
of  which  the  Apostle  here  speaks.  Let  us  consider,  however,  for 
what  end  this  knowledge  of  the  law  was  given  to  men.  For  from 
this  it  will  forthwith  appear  how  far  it  can  conduct  them  in  the  way 
of  reason  and  truth.  This  is  even  plain  from  the  words  of  Paul,  ii 
we  attend  to  their  arrangement.  He  had  said  a  little  before,  that 
those  who  had  sinned  in  the  law  will  be  judged  by  the  law ;  and 
those  who  have  sinned  without  the  law  will  perish  without  the  law. 
As  it  might  seem  unaccountable  that  the  Gentiles  should  perish  with- 
out any  previous  judgment,  he  immediately  subjoins,  that  conscience 
served  them  instead  of  the  law,  and  was  therefore  sufficient  for  their 
righteous  condemnation.  The  end  of  the  natural  law,  therefore,  is 
to  render  man  inexcusable,  and  may  be  not  improperly  defined — ^the 
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judgment  of  conscience  distinguishing  sufficiently  between  just  and 
unjust,  and  bj  convicting  men  on  their  own  testimony,  depriving 
them  of  all  pretext  for  ignorance.  So  indulgent  is  man  toward  him- 
self, that,  while  doiug  evil,  he  always  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can 
to  suppress  the  idea  of  sin.  It  was  this,  apparently,  which  induced 
Plato  fin  hit  Protagoras)  to  suppose  that  sins  were  committed  only 
througn  ignorance.  There  might  be  some  ground  for  this,  if  hypo- 
crisy were  so  successful  in  hiding  vice  as  to  Keep  the  conscience  clear 
in  the  sight  of  Gtod.  But  since  the  sinner,  when  trying  to  evade  the 
judgment  of  good  and  evil  implanted  in  him,  is  ever  and  anon  dragged 
forward,  and  not  permitted  to  wink  so  effectually  as  not  to  be  com- 
piled at  times,  wnether  he  will  or  not,  to  open  his  eyes,  it  is  false  to 
say  that  he  sins  only  through  ignorance. 

23.  Themistius  is  more  accurate  in  teaching  (Paraphr.  in  Lib.  iii. 
de  Anima,  cap.  xlvi.),  that  the  intellect  is  very  seldom  mistaken  in 
the  general  definition  or  essence  of  the  matter ;  but  that  deception 
begins  as  it  advances  fsirther — namely,  when  it  descends  to  particu- 
lars. That  homicide,  putting  the  case  in  the  abstract,  is  an  evil,  no 
man  will  deny ;  and  yet  one  who  is  conspiring  the  death  of  his  enemy 
deliberates  on  it  as  if  the  thing  was  good.  The  adulterer  will  con- 
demn adultery  in  the  abstract,  and  yet  flatter  himself  while  privately 
committing  it.  The  ignorance  lies  here ;  that  man,  when  he  comes 
to  the  particular,  forgets  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  in  the 
general  case.  Augu^ne  treats  most  admirably  on  this  subject  in  his 
exposition  of  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-seventh  Psalm.  The  doctrine 
of  Themistius,  however,  does  not  always  hold  true :  for  the  turpitude 
of  the  crime  sometimes  presses  so  on  the  conscience,  that  the  sinner 
does  not  impose  upon  himself  by  a  false  semblance  of  good,  but 
rushes  into  sm  knowingly  and  willingly.  Hence  the  expression, — I 
see  the  better  course,  and  approve  it :  I  follow  the  worse  (Medea  of 
Ovid.).  For  this  reason,  Aristotle  seems  to  me  to  have  made  a  veiy 
shrewd  distinction  between  incontinence  and  intemperance  (Ethic. 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.).  Where  incontinence  (dx^aaia)  reigns,  he  says, 
that  through  the  nassion  (^d^;)  particular  knowledge  is  suppressed : 
so  that  the  individual  sees  not  in  nis  own  misdeed  me  evil  which  he 
sees  generally  in  similar  cases ;  but  when  the  passion  is  over,  repent- 
ance immediately  succeeds.  Intemperance  (axoXa<r/a),  again,  is  not 
extinguished  or  diminished  by  a  sense  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
persists  in  the  evil  choice  which  it  has  once  made. 

24.  Moreover,  when  you  hear  of  an  universal  judgment  in  man 
distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  you  must  not  suppose  that  this 
judgment  is,  m  every  respect,  sound  and  entire.  For  if  the  hearts  of 
men  are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  injustice,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  no  pretext  to  allege  ignorance,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  discern  the  truth  in  par- 
ticular cases.  It  IS  even  more  than  sufficient  if  they  understand  so 
far  as  to  be  imable  to  practise  evasion  without  being  convicted  by 
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their  own  consckaocey  and  beginning  even  now  to  tremble  at  the 
jud^ent-seat  of  God.  Indeed,  if  we  would  test  our  reason  by  the 
Divme  Law,  which  is  a  perfect  standard  of  righteousness,  we  should 
find  how  blind  it  is  in  many  respects.  It  certainly  attains  not  to  the 
principal  heads  in  the  First  Table,  such  as,  trust  in  God,  the  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  all  praise  in  virtue  and  righteousness,  the  invocation 
of  his  name,  and  the  true  observance  of  his  day  of  rest.  Did  ever 
any  soul,  under  the  ^dance  of  natural  sense,  imagine  that  these  and 
the  like  constitute  the  legitimate  worship  of  God  ?  When  pro&ne 
men  would  worship  God,  how  often  soever  they  may  be  drawn  off 
from  their  vain  trifling,  they  constantly  relapse  into  it.  They  admit, 
indeed,  that  sacrifices  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  unless  accompanied 
with  sincerity  of  mind ;  and  by  this  they  testify  that  they  have  some 
conception  of  spiritual  worship,  though  they  immediately  pervert  it 
by  false  devices :  for  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  them  that  ever}-- 
thine  which  the  law  enjoins  on  the  subject  is  true.  Shall  I  then 
extol  the  discernment  of  a  mind  which  can  neither  acquire  wisdom 
bv  itself,  nor  listen  to  advice  ?  ^  As  to  the  precepts  of  the  Second 
Table,  there  is  considerably  more  knowledge  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  preservation  of  civil  society. 
Even  here,  however,  there  is  something  defective.  Every  man  of 
understanding  deems  it  most  absurd  to  submit  to  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical domination,  provided  it  can  by  any  means  be  thrown  off,  and 
there  is  but  one  opinion  among  men,  that  it  is  the  part  of  an  abject 
and  servile  mind  to  bear  it  patiently,  the  part  of  an  honourable  and 
hip;hHspirited  mind  to  rise  up  against  it.  Indeed,  the  revenge  of 
injuries  is  not  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  vice.  But  the  Lord 
condemning  this  too  lofty  spirit,  prescribes  to  his  people  that  patience 
which  mankind  deem  infamous.  In  regard  to  the  general  observance 
of  the  law,  concupiscence  altogether  escapes  our  animadversion.  For 
the  natural  man  cannot  bear  to  recognise  diseases  in  his  lusts.  The 
light  of  nature  is  stifled  sooner  than  take  the  first  step  into  this  pro- 
found abyss.  For,  when  philosophers  class  immoderate  movements 
of  the  mind  among  \4ces,  they  mean  those  which  break  forth  and 
manifest  themselves  in  grosser  forms.  Depraved  desires,  in  which 
the  mind  can  quietly  indulge,  they  regard  as  nothing  (see  infra,  chap. 
TiiL  sect.  49). 

25.  As  we  have  above  animadverted  on  Plato's  error,  in  ascribing 
all  sins  to  ignorance,  so  we  must  repudiate  the  opinion  of  those  who 
bold  that  all  8|ns  proceed  from  preconceived  pravity  and  malice.  We 
know  too  well  from  experience  now  often  we  fall,  even  when  our  in- 
tention is  good.  Our  reason  is  exposed  to  so  many  forms  of  delusion,  is 
liable  to  so  many  errors,  stumbles  on  so  many  obstacles,  is  entangled 
by  80  many  snares,  that  it  is  ever  wandering  from  the  right  direc- 

ft 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Or  Ventendement  hnmain  a  etc  tel  en  cest  endroit.  Noas 
tfiperoeToat  donques  qu'il  est  du  tout  stupide ;  "  now,  the  understanding  has  proTed 
•0  in  tbit  liatter.    We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  quite  stupid. 
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tion.     Of  how  little  value  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  in  regard  to  all 
the  parts  of  life,  Paul  shows,  when  he  says,  that  we  are  not  "  niffi- 
cient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves"  (2  Cor.  iii  5), 
He  is  not  speaking  of  the  will  or  affection ;  he  denies  us  the  powr 
of  thinking  aright  how  anything  can  be  duly  performed.      Is  it 
indeed  true  that  all  thought,  intelligence,  discernment,  and  indoi- 
try,  are  so  defective,  that,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  we  cannot  think 
or  aim  at  anything  that  is  right  ?    To  us,  who  can  scarcely  bear  to 
part  with  acuteness  of  intellect  (in  our  estimation  a  most  pr^cioiv 
endowment),  it  seems  hard  to  admit  this,  whereas  it  is  regarded  la 
most  just  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  "knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man, 
that  they  are  vanity"  (Ps.  xciv.  11),  and  distinctly  declares,  that 
*'  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  wa«  only  evil  con- 
tinuaUy  "  (tten.  vi.  5  ;  viii.  21).     If  everything  which  our  mind  con- 
ceives, meditates,  plans,  and  resolves,  is  always  evil,  how  can  it  ever 
tliink  of  doing  what  is  pleasing  to  Grod,  to  whom  righteousness  and 
holiness  alone  are  acceptable  ?    It  is  thus  plain  that  our  mind,  in 
what  direction  soever  it  turns,  is  miserably  exposed  to  vanity.     David 
was  conscious  of  its  weakness  when  he  prayed,  "  Give  me  understand- 
ing, and  I  shall  keep  thy  law  "  (Ps.  cxix.  34).     By  desiring  to  obtain 
a  new  understanding,  he  intimates  that  his  own  was  by  no  meanfl 
sufficient     This  he  does  not  once  only,  but  in  one  Psalm  repeats  the 
8ame  prayer  almost  ten  times,  the  repetition  intimating  how  stnmg 
the  necessity  which  urged  him  to  pray.     What  he  thus  asked  for 
liimself  alone,  Paul  prays  for  the  churches  in  general.     **  For  this 
cause,"  says  he,  **  we  also,  since  the  day  we  heard  it,  do  not  cease  to 
pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding;  that  yoa 
might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  (Col.  i.  9,  10).     Whenever  he 
represents  this  as  a  blessing  from  God,  we  should  remember  that  be 
at  the  same  time  testifies  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man.    Ac- 
cordingly, Augustine,  in  speaking  of  this  inabuity  of  human  reasoo 
to  understand  the  things  of  God,  says,  that  he  deems  the  grace  of 
illumination  not  less  necessary  to  the  mind  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
to  the  eye  {August  de  Peccat  Merit,  et  Remiss,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.). 
And,  not  content  with  this,  he  modifies  his  expre&sion,  adding,  that 
we  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the  light,  whereas  the  mental  eye  remains 
shut,  until  it  is  opened  by  the  Lord.     Nor  does  Scripture  say  that 
our  minds  are  illuminated  in  a  single  day,  so  as  afterwards  to  see  of 
themselves.     The  passage,  which  I  lately  quoted  from  the  Apostle 
Paul,  refers  to  continual  progress  and  increase.     David,  too,  ex- 
presses this  distinctly  in  these  words :  "  With  my  whole  heart  have 
I  sought  thee:    0  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments" 
(Ps.  cxix.  10).     Though  he  had  been  regenerated,  and  so  had  made 
no  ordinary  progress  in  true  piety,  he  confessei?  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  direction  every  moment,  in  order  that  he  might  not  decline  from 
the  knowledge  with  which  he  had  been  endued.     Hence,  he  elsewhere 
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>ray8  for  a  renewal  of  a  right  spirit,  which  he  had  lost  by  his  sin  * 
Pft,  11.  12).  For  that  which  God  gave  at  first,  while  temporarily 
rithdrawn,  it  is  equally  his  province  to  restore. 

26.  We  must  now  examine  the  will,  on  which  the  question  of 
reedom  principally  turns,  the  power  of  choice  belonging  to  it  rather 
ihan  the  intellect,  as  we  have  already  seen  {supra,  sect.  4).  And,  at 
;he  outset,  to  guard  against  its  being  thought  that  the  doctrine 
aught  by  philosophers,  and  generally  received — viz.  that  all  things 
yy  natural  instinct  have  a  desire  of  good — is  any  proof  of  the  recti- 
;iide  of  the  human  will — ^let  us  observe,  that  the  power  of  free  will 
J8  not  to  be  considered  in  any  of  those  desires  which  proceed  more 
Tom  instinct  than  mental  deliberation.  Even  the  Schoolmen  admit 
[Thomas,  Part  I.,  Qucest.  83,  art.  3)  that  there  is  no  act  of  free 
irill,  unless  when  reason  looks  at  opposites.  By  this  they  mean,  that 
he  things  desired  must  be  such  as  may  be  made  the  object  of  choice, 
ind  that  to  pave  the  way  for  choice,  deliberation  must  precede. 
find,  undoubtedly,  if  you  attend  to  what  this  natural  desire  of  good 
a  man  is,  you  will  find  that  it  is  common  to  him  with  the  brutes. 
rhey,  too,  desire  what  is  good ;  and  when  any  semblance  of  good 
»pable  of  moving  the  sense  appears,  they  follow  after  it.  Here, 
jowever,  man  does  not,  in  accordance  with  the  excellence  of  his  im- 
nortal  nature,  rationally  choose,  and  studiously  pursue,  what  is  tnily 
Smt  his  good.  He  does  not  admit  reason  to  his  counsel,  nor  exert  his 
intellect ;  but  without  reason,  without  counsel,  follows  the  bent  of 
ii«  nature  like  the  lower  animals.  The  question  of  freedom,  there- 
fore, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  man's  being  led  by  natural 
iistinct  to  desire  good.  The  question  is.  Does  man,  after  determin- 
ng  by  right  reason  what  is  good,  choose  what  he  thus  knows,  and 
pursue  what  he  thus  chooses  ?  Lest  any  doubt  should  be  entertained 
18  to  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  double  misnomer.  For  this  a^^pe- 
lite  is  not  properly  a  movement  of  the  will,  but  natural  inclination ; 
ind  this  good  is  not  one  of  virtue  or  righteousness,  but  of  condition 
—viz.  that  the  individual  may  feel  comfortable.  In  fine,  how  much 
joever  man  may  desire  to  obtain  what  is  good,  he  does  not  follow  it. 
rhere  is  no  man  who  would  not  be  pleased  with  eternal  blessedness ; 
ind  yet,  without  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  no  man  aspires  to  it. 
Since,  then,  the  natural  desire  of  happiness  in  man  no  more  proves 
ihe  fineedom  of  the  will,  than  the  tendency  in  metals  and  stones  to 
ittain  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  let  us  consider,  in  other  respects, 
irhether-the  will  is  so  utterly  vitiated  and  corrupted  in  every  part  as 
X)  produce  nothing  but  evil,  or  whether  it  retains  some  portion  un- 
njured,  and  productive  of  good  desires. 

27.  Those  who  ascribe  our  willing  effectually,  to  the  primary 
;;race  of  (Jod  (supra,  sftjt.  6),  seem  conversely  to  insinuate  that  the 
loul  has  in  itself  a  power  of  aspiring  to  good,  though  a  power  too 

I  CalYm,  in  his  Commentarj  on  the  passage,  sajs,  "  Lost  in  part  or  appearance,  or 
leserfed  to  loee.' 
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feeble  to  rise  to  solid  affection  or  active  endeavour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  opinion,  adopted  from  Origen  and  certain  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  has  been  generally  embraced  by  the  Schoolmen,  who 
are  wont  to  apply  to  man  in  his  natural  state  (in  puris  naturcUibus, 
as  they  express  it)  the  following  description  of  the  apostle : — "  For 
that  which  I  do  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I."  "  To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not'  (Rom.  vii.  15,  18).  But,  in 
this  way,  the  whole  scope  of  Paul's  discourse  is  inverted.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  Christian  struggle  ^touched  on  more  briefly  in  the 
Lpistle  to  the  Galatians)  which  oelievers  constantly  experience 
from  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  But  the  spirit 
is  not  from  nature,  but  from  regeneration.  That  the  apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  regenerate  is  apparent  from  this,  that  after  saying, 
"  in  me  dwells  no  good  thing,"  he  immediately  adds  the  explanation, 
"  in  my  flesh."  Accordingly,  he  declares,  "  It  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  cor- 
rection, "  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh  ?")  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  spoken 
in  this  way.  No  good  thing  dwells  in  me,  of  myself,  for  in  my  flesh 
nothing  good  can  be  found.  Hence  follows  the  species  of  excuse.  It 
is  not  I  myself  that  do  evil,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  This  ap- 
plies to  none  but  the  regenerate,  who,  with  the  leading  powers  of  the 
soul,  tend  towards  what  is  good.  The  whole  is  made  plain  by  the 
conclusion,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man :  but 
I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind"  (Rom.  vii.  22,  23).  Who  has  this  struggle  in  himself,  save 
those  who,  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  bear  about  with  them 
the  remains  of  the  flesh  ?  Accordingly,  Augustine,  who  had  at  one 
time  thought  that  the  discourse  related  to  the  natural  man  (August 
ad  Bonifac.  Lib.  i.  c.  10),  afterwards  retracted  his  exposition  as  un- 
sound and  inconsistent.  And,  indeed,  if  we  admit  that  men,  without 
grace,  have  any  motions  to  good,  however  feeble,  what  answer  shall , 
we  give  to  the  apostle,  who  declares  that  "  we  are  incapable  of  think- 
ing a  good  thought"?  (2  Cor.  iii.  5.)  What  answer  shall  we  give  to 
the  Lord,  who  declares,  by  Moses,  that  "  every  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  only  evil  continually"?  (Gen.  viii.  21.)  Since  the  blunder 
has  thus  arisen  from  an  erroneous  view  of  a  single  passage,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Let  us  rather  give  due  weight  to  our 
Saviour's  words,  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin" 
(John  viii.  34).  We  are  all  sinners  by  nature,  therefore  we  .are  held 
under  the  yoke  of  sin.  But  if  the  whole  man  is  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  surely  the  will,  which  is  its  principal  seat,  must  be 
bound  with  the  closest  chains.  And,  indeed,  if  divine  grace  were  pre- 
ceded by  any  will  of  ours,  Paul  could  not  have  said  that  "it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do"  (Philip,  ii.  13).  Away, 
then,  with  all  the  absurd  trifling  which  many  have  indulged  in  with 
regard  to  preparation.    Although  believers  sometimes  ask  to  have 
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their  heart  trained  to  the  obedience  of  the  divine  law,  as  David  does 
in  several  passages  (Ps.  li.  12),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  this 
longing  in  prayer  is  from  God.  This  is  apparent  from  the  language 
used.  When  he  prays,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,"  he  certainly 
does  not  attribute  the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  himself.  Let  us 
therefore  rather  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Augustine,  "  God  wiU  prevent 
you  in  all  things,  but  do  you  sometimes  prevent  his  anger.  How  ? 
Confess  that  you  have  aU  these  things  from  Grod,  that  sdl  the  good 
you  have  is  from  him,  all  the  evil  from  yourself"  (August.  De  Verbis 
Apost.  Serm.  10).  Shortly  after  he  says,  "  Of  our  own  we  have 
nothing  but  sin.'' 


.J» 
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CHAPTER   in. 

EVEBYTHINO  PROCEEDING  FROM   THE  CORRUPT  NATURE  OV   HAN 

DAMNABLE. 

The  principal  matters  in  this  chapter  are — I.  A  recapitulation  of  the  former  chapter, 
proYing,  from  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  intellect  and  will  of  man  are  so  oormptad, 
that  no  integrity;  no  knowledge  or  fear  of  God,  can  now  be  found  in  him,  sect.  1  and  2. 
11.  Objections  to  this  doctrine,  from  the  virtues  which  shone  in  some  of  the  heathen, 
refuted,  sect.  3  and  4.  III.  What  kind  of  will  remains  in  man,  the  slave  of  sin,  sect 
5.  The  remedy  and  cure,  sect.  6.  IV.  The  opinion  of  Neo-Pelagian  sophists  ooncerB- 
ing  the  preparation  and  efficacy  of  the  will,  and  also  concerning  perseverance  and  co- 
operating grace,  refuted,  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  sect.  7-12.  Y.  Some  passages 
from  Augustine  confirming  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  sect.  18  and  14. 

Sediont, 

1.  The  intellect  and  will  of  the  whole  man  corrupt.    The  term  flesh  applies  net 

only  to  the  sensual,  but  also  to  the  higher  port  of  the  soul.  This  demonstrated 
from  Scripture. 

2.  The  heart  also  involved  in  corruption,  and  hence  in  no  part  of  man  can  integrity 

or  knowledge,  or  the  fear  of  God,  be  found. 

3.  Objection,  that  some  of  the  heathen  were  possessed  of  admirable  endowments,  and, 

therefore,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  entirely  corrupt.  Answer,  Corruption  is 
not  entirely  removed,  but  only  inwardly  restrained.   Explanation  of  this  answer. 

4.  Objection  still  urged,  that  the  virtuous  and  vicious  among  the  heathen  must  be  put 

upon  the  same  level,  or  the  virtuous  prove  that  human  nature,  properly  culti- 
vated, is  not  devoid  of  virtue.  Answer,  That  these  are  not  ordinary  properties 
of  human  nature,  but  special  gifts  of  God.  These  gifts  defiled  by  ambition,  tad 
hence  the  actions  proceeding  from  them,  however  esteemed  by  man,  have  no 
merit  with  God. 

5.  Though  man  has  still  the  faculty  of  willing,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.     He  falls 

under  the  bondage  of  sin  necessarily,  and  yet  voluntarily.  Necessity  must  be 
distinguished  from  compulsion.  The  ancient  Theologians  acquainted  with  this 
necessity.    Some  passages  condemning  the  vacillation  of  Lombard. 

6.  Conversion  to  God  constitutes  the  remedy  or  soundness  of  the  human  will.    This 

not  only  begun,  but  continued  and  completed  :  the  beginning,  continuance,  and 
completion,  being  ascribed  entirely  to  God.  This  proved  by  Ezekiel's  descriptioo 
of  the  stony  heart,  and  from  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

7.  Various  Objections. — 1    The  will  is  converted  by  God,  but,  when  once  prepared, 

does  its  part  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Answer  from  Augustine.  2.  Uraoe  can 
do  nothing  without  will,  nor  the  will  without  grace.  Answer,  Grace  itself  pro- 
duces will.  God  prevents  the  unwilling,  making  him  willing,  and  follows  up 
this  preventing  grace  that  he  may  not  will  in  vain.  Another  answer  gathered 
from  various  passages  of  Augustine. 

8.  Answer  to  the  second  Objection  continued.    No  will  inclining  to  good  except  in 

the  elect.  The  cause  of  election  out  of  man.  Hence  right  will,  as  well  as  elec- 
tion, are  from  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  beginning  of  willing  and  doing 
well  is  of  faith ;  faith  again  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  hence  mere  grace  is  the  canae 
of  our  beginning  to  will  well.    This  proved  by  Scripture. 

9.  Answer  to  second  Objection  continued.    That  good-will  is  merely  of  grace  proved 

by  the  prayers  of  saints.    Three  axioms — 1.  God  does  not  prepare  man  8  heart, 
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80  that  he  can  aftenriurds  do  some  good  of  himself,  bat  every  desire  of  rectitude, 
every  inclination  to  study,  and  every  effort  to  pursue  it,  is  from  Him.  2.  This 
desire,  study,  and  effort,  do  not  stop  short,  but  continue  to  effect.  8.  This  pro- 
gress is  constant.  The  believer  perseveres  to  the  end.  A  third  objection,  and 
three  answers  to  it. 

A  fourth  Objection.  Answer.  Fifth  Objection.  Answer.  Answer  confirmed  by 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  supported  by  a  passage  from  Augustine. 

Perseverance  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  God.  Objection.  Two  errors  in  the  objec- 
tion.   Refutation  of  both. 

An  objection  founded  on  the  distinction  of  co-operating  grace.  Answer.  Answer 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Bernard 

Last  part  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Augustine  that 
he  held  the  doctrine  here  taught. 

An  objection,  representing  Augustine  at  variance  with  himself  and  other  Theolo- 
gians, removed.    A  summary  of  Augustine's  doctrine  on  free  will. 

1.  The  nature  of  man,  in  both  parts  of  his  soul — ^viz.  intellect  and 
11 — cannot  be  better  ascertained  than  by  attending  to  the  epithets 
plied  to  him  in  Scripture.  If  he  is  fully  depicted  (and  it  may  easily 
proved  that  he  is)  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  that  which  is 
m  of  the  flesh  is  flesh"  (John  iii.  6),  he  must  be  a  very  miserable 
mature.  For,  as  an  apostle  declares,  "  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
ath"  (Kom.  viii.  8),  "It  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  suWect 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.''  Is  it  true  that  the  flesh 
so  perverse,  that  it  is  perpetually  striving  with  all  its  might  against 
3d  ?  that  it  cannot  accord  with  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  law  ? 
at,  in  short,  it  can  beget  nothing  but  the  materials  of  death  ?  Grant 
at  there  is  nothing  in  human  nature  but  flesh,  and  then  extract 
mething  good  out  of  it  if  you  can.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
yrd  Jlesh  applies  only  to  the  sensual,  and  not  to  the  higher  part  of 
e  soul.  This,  however,  is  completely  refuted  by  the  words  both  of 
irist  and  his  apostle.  The  statement  of  our  Lord  is,  that  a  man 
ost  be  born  again,  because  he  is  flesh.  He  requires  not  to  be  born 
;ain,  with  reference  to  the  body.  But  a  mind  is  not  bom  again 
erdy  by  having  some  portion  of  it  reformed.  It  must  be  totally 
newed.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  antithesis  used  in  both  passages. 
I  the  contrast  between  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh,  there  is  nothing  left 
an  intermediate  nature.  In  this  way,  everything  in  man,  which  is 
»t  spiritual,  falls  under  the  denomination  of  carnal.  But  we  have 
»thing  of  the  Spirit  except  through  regeneration.  Everything, 
erefore,  which  we  have  from  nature  is  flesh.  Any  possible  doubt 
lich  might  exist  on  the  subject  is  removed  by  the  words  of  Paul 
]p}u  iv.  23),  where,  after  a  description  of  the  old  man,  who,  he  says, 
IB  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,"  he  bids  us  "  be  renewed 
the  spirit"  of  our  mind.  You  see  that  he  places  unlawful  and 
praved  desires  not  in  the  sensual  part  merely,  but  in  the  mind  it- 
ii,  and  therefore  requires  that  it  should  be  renewed.  Indeed,  he 
d  a  little  before  drawn  a  picture  of  human  nature,  which  shows 
at  there  is  no  part  in  which  it  is  not  perverted  and  corrupted.  For 
len  he  says  that  the  "  Gentiles  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
tving  the  understanding  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
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God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness 
of  their  heart"  (Eph.  iv.  17,  18),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
words  apply  to  all  whom  the  Lord  has  not  yet  formed  anew  both  to 
wisdom  and  righteousness.  This  is  renderea  more  clear  by  the  com- 
parison which  immediately  follows,  and  by  which  he  reminds  believers 
that  they  "  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;" — ^these  words  implying,  thftt 
the  grace  of  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for  that  blindness  and  its  evil 
consequences.  Thus,  too,  had  Isaiah  prophesied  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  when  the  Lord  promised  to  the  Church,  that  though  darkness 
should  "  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,"  yet  that  he 
should  "arise"  upon  it,  and  "his  glory"  should  be  seen  upon  it 
(Isaiah  Ix.  2).  When  it  is  thus  declared  that  divine  light  is  to  arise 
on  the  Church  alone,  all  without  the  Church  is  left  in  blindness  and 
darkness.  I  will  not  enumerate  all  that  occurs  throughout  Scripture, 
and  particularly  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophetical  writings,  as  to  the 
vanity  of  man.  There  is  much  in  what  David  says,  **  Surely  men  of 
low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie :  to  be  laid 
in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  "  (Ps.  Ixii.  9). 
The  human  mind  receives  a  humbling  blow  when  all  the  thoughts 
which  proceed  from  it  are  derided  as  foolish,  frivolous,  perverse,  and 
insane. 

2.  In  no  degree  more  lenient  is  the  condenmation  of  the  heart, 
when  it  is  described  as  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked "  ( Jer.  xvii.  9).  But  as  I  study  brevity,  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  single  passage,  one,  however,  in  which,  as  in  a  bright  mirror, 
we  may  behold  a  complete  image  of  our  nature.  The  Apostle,  when 
he  would  humble  man  s  pride,  uses  these  words :  "  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one :  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is 
none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they 
are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  with  their  tongues  they 
have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  Whose  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood : 
destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways :  and  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known :  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  "  (Rom.  iiL 
10—18).  Thus  he  thunders  not  against  certain  individuals,  but 
against  the  whole  posterity  of  Adam — not  against  the  depraved 
manners  of  any  single  age,  but  the  perpetual  corruption  of  nature. 
His  object  in  the  passage  is  not  merely  to  upbraid  men  in  order  that 
they  may  repent,  but  to  teach  that  all  are  overwhelmed  with  inevit^ 
able  calamity,  and  can  be  delivered  from  it  only  by  the  mercy  of 
God.  As  this  could  not  be  proved  without  previously  proving  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  nature,  he  produced  those  passages  to 
show  that  its  ruin  is  complete. 

Let  it  be  a  fixed  point,  then,  that  men  are  such  as  is  here  described, 
not  by  vicious  custom,  but  by  depravity  of  nature.  The  reasoning 
of  the  Apostle,  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  man,  save  in  the  mercy 
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of  Grod,  because  in  himself  he  is  desperate  and  undone,  could  not 
otherwise  stand.  I  will  not  here  labour  to  prove  that  the  passages 
apply,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  doubts  of  any  who  might  think 
them  quoted  out  of  place.  I  will  take  them  as  if  they  had  been  used 
hy  Paul  for  the  first  time,  and  not  taken  from  the  Prophets.  First, 
then,  he  strips  man  of  righteousness,  that  is,  integrity  and  purity ; 
and,  secondly,  he  strips  him  of  sound  intelligence.  He  argues,  that 
defect  of  intelligence  is  proved  by  apostacy  from  Grod.  To  seek  Him 
ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  such  defect  must  exist  in 
all  who  have  revolted  from  Him.  He  subjoins,  that  all  have  gone 
astray,  and  become  ae  it  were  mere  corruption ;  that  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good.  He  then  enumerates  the  crimes  by  which  those 
who  have  once  given  loose  to  their  wickedness  pollute  every  member 
of  their  bodies.  Lastly,  he  declares  that  they  have  no  fear  of  God, 
according  to  whose  rule  all  our  steps  should  be  directed.  If  these 
are  the  hereditary  properties  of  the  human  race,  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
anything  good  in  our  nature.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  all  these  iniqui- 
ties do  not  break  out  in  every  individual.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  hydra  lurks  in  every  breast.  For  as  a  body,  while  it  con- 
tains and  fosters  the  cause  and  matter  of  disease,  cannot  be  called 
healthy,  although  pain  is  not  actually  felt ;  so  a  soul,  while  teeming 
with  such  seeds  of  vice,  cannot  be  called  sound.  This  similitude, 
however,  does  not  apply  throughout.  In  a  body,  however  morbid, 
the  frmctions  of  life  are  performed  ;  but  the  soul,  when  plunged  into 
tiiat  deadly  abyss,  not  only  labours  under  vice,  but  is  altogether  de- 
void of  good, 

3.  Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  a  question  very  much  the  same  as 
that  which  was  previously  solved.  In  every  age  there  have  been  some 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  nature,  were  all  their  lives  devoted  to 
Tirtue.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  that  many  blots  may  be  detected  in 
their  conduct ;  by  the  mere  study  of  virtue,  they  evinced  that  there 
was  somewhat  of  purity  in  their  nature.  The  value  which  virtues  of 
this  kind  have  in  the  sight  of  God  will  be  considered  more  fully  when 
we  treat  of  the  merit  ot  works.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  consider  it  in  this  place  also,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  subject  in  nand.  Such  examples,  then,  seem  to  warn 
us  against  supposing  that  the  nature  of  man  is  utterly  vicious,  since, 
nnder  its  guidance,  some  have  not  only  excelled  in  illustrious  deeds, 
but  conducted  themselves  most  honourably  through  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that,  notwithstanding  of 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  tliere  is  some  room  for  divine  grace, 
such  grace  as,  without  purifying  it,  may  lay  it  under  internal  restraint. 
FcMT,  did  the  Lord  let  every  mind  loose  to  wanton  in  its  lusts,  doubt- 
less there  is  not  a  man  who  would  not  show  that  his  nature  is  capable 
of  all  the  crimes  with  which  Paul  charges  it  (Rom.  iii.  compared  with 
Pi.  -xiv.  3,  Ac).  What  ?  Can  you  exempt  yourself  from  the  number 
of  those  whose  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  whose  hands  are  foul 
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with  rapine  and  murder ;  whose  throats  are  like  open  sepulchres; 
whose  tongues  are  deceitful ;  whose  lips  are  venomous ;  whose  actions 
are  useless,  unjust,  rotten,  deadly ;  whose  soul  is  without  Grod  ;  whose 
inward  parts  are  full  of  wickedness ;  whose  eyes  are  on  the  watch  for 
deception  ;  whose  minds  are  prepared  for  insult ;  whose  every  part, 
in  short,  is  framed  for  endless  deeds  of  wickedness  ?  If  every  sool 
is  capable  of  such  abominations  (and  the  Apostle  declares  this  boldly), 
it  is  surely  easy  to  see  what  the  result  would  be,  if  the  Lord  were  to 
permit  human  passion  to  follow  its  bent.  No  ravenous  beast  would 
rush  so  furiously,  no  stream,  however  rapid  and  violent,  so  impetu- 
lously  burst  its  banks.  In  the  elect,  God  cures  these  diseases  in  the 
'mode  which  will  shortly  be  explained  ;  in  others,  he  only  lays  them 
under  such  restraint  as  may  prevent  them  from  breaking  forth  to  a 
degree  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  Hence,  how  much  soever  men  may  disguise  their  impurity, 
some  are  restrained  only  by  shame,  others  by  a  fear  of  the  laws,  from 
breaking  out  into  many  kinds  of  wickedness.  Some  aspire  to  an 
honest  ufe,  as  deeming  it  most  conducive  to  their  interest,  while 
others  are  raised  above  the  vulgar  lot,  that,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
station,  they  may  keep  inferiors  to  their  duty.     Thus  Gkni,  by  his 

Erovidence,  curbs  the  perverseness  of  nature,  preventing  it  from 
reaking  forth  into  action,  yet  without  rendering  it  inwardly  pure. 
4.  The  objection,  however,  is  not  yet  solved.  For  we  must  either 
ut  Cataline  on  the  same  footing  with  CamiUus,  or  hold  CamiUus  to 
e  an  example  that  nature,  when  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  wholly 
void  of  goodness.  I  admit  that  the  specious  qualities  which  CamiUus 
possessed  were  divine  gifts,  and  appear  entitled  to  commendation 
when  viewed  in  themselves.  But  in  what  way  will  they  be  proofs  of 
a  virtuous  nature  ?  Must  we  not  go  back  to  the  mind,  and  from  it 
begin  to  reason  thus  ?  If  a  natural  man  possesses  such  integrity  of 
manners,  nature  is  not  without  the  faculty  of  studying  virtue.  But 
what  if  his  mind  was  depraved  and  perverted,  and  followed  anything 
rather  than  rectitude  ?  Such  it  undoubtedly  was,  if  you  grant  that 
he  was  only  a  natural  man.  How  then  will  you  laud  the  power  of 
human  nature  for  good,  if,  even  where  there  is  the  highest  semblance 
of  integrity,  a  corrupt  bias  is  always  detected  ?  Therefore,  as  you 
would  not  commend  a  man  for  virtue  whose  vices  impose  upon  you 
by  a  show  of  virtue,  so  you  will  not  attribute  a  power  of  choosing 
rectitude  to  the  human  will  while  rooted  in  depravity  (see  August. 
Lib.  iv.,  Cont.  Julian).  Still,  the  surest  and  easiest  answer  to  the 
objection  is,  that  those  are  not  common  endowments  of  nature,  but 
special  gifts  of  God,  which  he  distributes  in  divers  forms,  and  in  a 
definite  measure,  to  men  otherwise  profane.  For  which  reason,  we 
hesitate  not,  in  common  language,  to  say,  that  one  is  of  a  good, 
another  of  a  vicious  nature ;  though  we  cease  not  to  hold  that  both 
are  placed  under  the  universal  condition  of  human  depravity.  All 
we  mean  is,  that  God  has  conferred  on  the  one  a  special  grace  which 
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i€  has  not  seen  it  meet  to  confer  on  the  other.    When  he  was  pleased 
:o  set  Saul  over  the  kingdom,  he  made  him  as  it  were  a  new  man. 
rhis  is  the  thing  meant  by  Plato,  when,  alluding  to  a  passage  in 
the  Iliad,  he  says,  that  the  children  of  kings  are  distinguished  at 
their  birth  by  some  special  qualities — God,  in  kindness  to  the  human 
race,  often  giving  a  spirit  of  heroism  to  those  whom  he  destines  for 
empire.     In  this  way,  the  great  leaders  celebrated  in  histoiy  were 
formed.     The  same  judgment  must  be  given  in  the  case  of  private 
individuals.     But  as  those  endued  with  the  greatest  talents  were 
always  impelled  by  the  greatest  ambition  (a  stain  which  defiles  all 
virtues,  and  makes  tiiem  lose  all  favour  in  tne  sight  of  God),  so  we 
cannot  set  any  value  on  anything  that  seems  praiseworthy  in  ungodly 
men.     We  may  add,  that  the  principal  part  of  rectitude  is  wanting, 
when  there  is  no  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  there  is  no  such  zeal 
in  those  whom  he  has  not  regenerated  by  his  Spirit.     Nor  is  it  with- 
out good  cause  said  in  Isaiah,  that  on  Christ  should  rest  **  the  spirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xi.  2);  for  by  this 
we  are  taught  that  all  who  are  strangers  to  Christ  are  destitute  of 
that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10). 
The  virtues  which  deceive  us  by  an  empty  show  may  have  their 
praise  in  civil  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  but  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  they  will  be  of  no  value  to  establish  a 
claim  01  righteousness. 

5.  When  the  will  is  enchained  as  the  slave  of  sin,  it  cannot  make 
a  movement  towards  goodness,  far  less  steadily  pursue  it.  Every 
such  movement  is  the  first  step  in  that  conversion  to  God,  which  in 
Scripture  is  entirely  ascribed  to  divine  grace.  Thus  Jeremiah  prays, 
"Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned"  (Jer.  xxxi.  18).  Hence, 
too,  in  the  same  chapter,  describing  the  spiritual  redemption  of  be- 
lievers, the  Prophet  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  ran- 
somed him  from  the  hand  of  him  that  was  stronger  than  he"  (Jer. 
xxxi.  11) ;  intimating  how  close  the  fetters  are  with  which  the  smner 
is  bound,  so  long  as  he  is  abandoned  by  the  Lord,  and  acts  under  the 
yoke  of  the  devil.  Nevertheless,  th^re  remains  a  will  which  both 
inclines  and  hastens  on  with  the  strongest  affection  towards  sin  ;  man, 
when  placed  under  this  bondage,  being  deprived  not  of  will,  but  of 
soundness  of  will.  Bernard  says  not  improperly,  that  all  of  us  have 
a  will ;  but  to  will  well  is  proficiency,  to  will  ill  is  defect.  Thus 
simpdy  to  will  is  the  part  of  man,  to  will  ill  the  part  of  corrupt  nature, 
to  will  well  the  part  of  grace.  Moreover,  when  I  say  that  the  will, 
deprived  of  liberty,  is  led  or  dragged  by  necessity  to  evil,  it  is  strange 
that  any  should  deem  the  expression  harsh,  seeing  there  is  no  absurdity 
in  it,  and  it  is  not  at  variance  with  pious  use.  It  does,  however, 
offend  those  who  hnow  not  how  to  distinguish  between  necessity  and 
compulsion.  Were  any  one  to  ask  them,  Is  not  God  necessarily  good, 
k  not  the  devil  necessarily  wicked,  what  answer  would  they  give  ? 
The  goodness  of  God  is  so  connected  with  his  Godhead,  that  it  is 
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not  more  necessary  to  be  God  than  to  be  good ;  whereas,  the  devQ, 
by  his  fall,  was  so  estranged  from  goodness,  that  he  can  do  notfaiDg 
but  evil.  Should  any  one  give  utterance  to  the  profane  jeer  (see 
Calvin  Adv.  Pighium),  that  little  praise  is  due  to  Grod  for  a  goodness 
to  which  he  is  forced,  is  it  not  obvious  to  every  man  to  reply,  It  tt 
owing  not  to  violent  impulse,  but  to  his  boundless  goodness,  that  he 
cannot  do  evil  ?  Therefore,  if  the  free  will  of  Grod  in  doing  good  is  not 
impeded,  because  he  necessarily  must  do  good ;  if  the  devu,  who  can 
do  nothing  but  evil,  nevertheless  sins  voluntarOy ;  can  it  be  said  that 
man  sins  less  voluntarily  because  he  is  under  a  necessitv  of  sinning? 
This  necessity  is  uniformly  proclaimed  by  Augiwtine,  who,  even  when 
pressed  by  the  invidious  cavil  of  Celestius,  hesitated  not  to  assert  it 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Man  through  liberty  became  a  sinner,  but 
corruption,  ensuing  as  the  penalty,  has  converted  liberty  into  neces- 
sity" (August.  Lib.  de  Pert.  Justit).  Whenever  mention  is  made 
of  the  subject,  he  hesitates  not  to  speak  in  this  way  of  the  necessary 
bondage  of  sin  (August,  de  Natura  et  Gratia,  et  alibi).  Let  this, 
then,  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  distinction.  Man,  since  he  was 
corrupted  by  the  fall,  sins  not  forced  or  unwilling,  but  voluntarily,  by 
a  most  forward  bias  of  the  mind ;  not  by  violent  compulsion,  or  ex- 
ternal force,  but  by  the  movement  of  his  own  passion ;  and  yet  such 
is  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  that  he  cannot  move  and  act  except  in 
the  direction  of  eviL  If  this  is  true,  the  thing  not  obscurely  ex- 
pressed is,  that  he  is  under  a  necessity  of  sinning.  Bernard,  assenting 
to  Augustine,  thus  writes :  "  Among  animals,  man  alone  is  free,  and 
yet  sin  intervening,  he  suffers  a  kind  of  violence,  but  a  violence  pro- 
ceeding from  his  will,  not  from  nature,  so  that  it  does  not  even  de- 
prive him  of  innate  liberty"  (Bernard,  Sermo.  super  Cantica,  81). 
For  that  which  is  voluntary  is  also  free.  A  little  after  he  adds, 
"  Thus,  by  some  means  strange  and  wicked,  the  will  itself,  being 
deteriorated  by  sin,  makes  a  necessity ;  but  so  that  the  necessity, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  voluntary,  cannot  excuse  the  will,  and  the  wQl, 
iuasmuch  as  it  is  enticed,  cannot  exclude  the  necessity."  For  this 
necessity  is  in  a  manner  voluntary.  He  afterwards  says  that  "  we 
are  under  a  yoke,  but  no  other  yoke  than  that  of  voluntary  servi- 
tude ;  therefore,  in  respect  of  servitude,  we  are  miserable,  and  in  re- 
spect of  will,  inexcusable ;  because  the  will,  when  it  was  free,  made 
itself  the  slave  of  sin."  At  length  he  concludes,  "  Thus  the  soul,  in 
some  strange  and  evil  way,  is  held  under  this  kind  of  voluntary,  yet 
sadly  free  necessity,  both  bond  and  free ;  bond  in  respect  of  nece?»- 
sity,  free  in  respect  of  will :  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  and  still 
more  miserable,  it  is  guilty  because  free,  and  enslaved  because  guilty, 
and  therefore  enslaved  because  free."  My  readers  hence  perceive 
that  the  doctrine  which  I  deliver  is  not  new,  but  the  doctrine 
which  of  old  Augustine  delivered  with  the  consent  of  all  the  godly, 
and  which  was  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  cloisters  of  moufs  lor 
almost  a  thousand  years.     Lombard,  by  not  knowing  how  to  distiu^^ 
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giiish  between  necessiity  and  compulsion,  gave  occasion  to  a  perni- 
cious error.^ 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  the 
remedy  is  which  divine  grace  provides  for  the  correction  and  cure  of 
natarsd  corruption.  Since  the  Lord,  in  bringing  assistance,  supplies 
us  with  what  is  lacking,  the  nature  of  that  assistance  will  immediately 
make  manifest  its  converse — viz.  our  penury.  When  the  Apostle 
aayB  to  the  Philippians,  "  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he 
which  hath  begun  a  ^ood  work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (FhiL  i  6),  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  by  the 
good  work  thus  beeun,  he  means  the  very  commencement  of  conver- 
sioQ  in  the  wilL  &od,  therefore,  begins  the  good  work  in  us  by  ex- 
citing in  our  hearts  a  desire,  a  love,  and  a  study  of  righteousness,  or 
(to  speak  more  correctly)  by  turning,  training,  and  guiding  our  hearts 
onto  righteousness ;  and  he  completes  this  good  work  by  confirming 
us  unto  perseverance.  But  lest  any  one  should  cavil  that  the  good 
work  thus  begun  by  the  Lord  consists  in  aiding  the  will,  which  is  in 
itself  weak,  the  Spirit  elsewhere  declares  what  the  will,  when  left  to 
itself,  is  able  to  do.  His  words  are,  "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesn,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them"  (Ezek. 
zzxvi.  26,  27).  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  weakness  of  the  human 
will  is  aided  so  as  to  enable  it  to  aspire  eflectually  to  the  choice  of 
good,  when  the  fact  is,  that  it  must  be  wholly  transformed  and  reno- 
vated ?  If  there  is  any  softness  in  a  stone ;  if  you  can  make  it  tender, 
and  flexible  into  any  shape,  then  it  may  be  said,  that  the  human 
beart  may  be  shaped  for  rectitude,  provided  that  which  is  imperfect 
in  it  is  supplemented  by  divine  grace.  But  if  the  Spirit,  by  the  above 
similitude,  meant  to  show  that  no  good  can  ever  be  extracted  from 
our  heart  imtil  it  is  made  altogether  new,  let  us  not  attempt  to  share 
with  Him  what  He  claims  for  himself  alone.  If  it  is  like  turning  a 
stone  into  flesh  when  God  turns  us  to  the  study  of  rectitude,  every- 
thing proper  to  our  own  will  is  abolished,  and  that  which  succeeds  m 
its  juace  is  wholly  of  God.  I  say  the  will  is  abolished,  but  not  in  so 
fiur  as  it  is  will,  for  in  conversion  everything  essential  to  our  original 
nature  remains :  I  also  say,  that  it  is  created  anew,  not  because  the 
will  then  begins  to  exist,  but  because  it  is  turned  from  evil  to  good. 
This,  I  maintain,  is  wholly  the  work  of  God,  because,  as  the  Apostle 
testifies,  we  are  not  "  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of 
ouzselves  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  5).  Accordingly,  he  elsewhere  says,  not  merely 
that  God  assists  the  weak  or  corrects  the  depraved  will,  but  that  he 
w<»rketh  in  us  to  will  (Philip,  ii.  13).     From  this  it  is  easily  inferred, 

I  The  French  udda,  "  Qui  a  eai&  une  peste  mortelle  4  rEglise,  d'estimer  que  Thomme 
poQToit  eviter  le  peche  pource  qu*il  peche  franchement ; "  irhioh  has  been  a  deadly  pest 
It  the  Charoh — Tix.  that  man  could  avoid  sin,  because  he  sins  fhuiklj. 
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as  I  have  said,  that  everything  good  in  the  will  is  entirely  the  resolt 
of  grace.  In  the  same  sense,  the  Apostle  elsewhere  says,  ''  It  is  the 
same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  For  he  is  not* 
there  treating  of  universal  government,  but  declaring  that  all  the 
good  qualities  which  believers  possess  are  due  to  Grod.  In  using  the 
term  **  all,"  he  certainly  makes  God  the  author  of  spiritual  life  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end.  This  he  had  previously  taught  in  different 
terms,  when  he  said  that  there  is  "  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  by  him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6);  thus  plainly  extolling 
the  new  creation,  by  which  everything  of  oar  common  nature  is  de- 
stroyed. There  is  here  a  tacit  antithesis  between  Adam  and  Christ, 
which  he  elsewhere  explains  more  clearly  when  he  says,  "  We  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them "  (Eph.  ii.  10). 
His  meaning  is  to  show  in  this  way  that  our  salvation  is  gratuitous, 
because  the  beginning  of  goodness  is  from  the  second  creation  which 
is  obtained  in  Christ.  If  any,  even  the  minutest,  ability  were  in  our- 
^  selves,  there  would  also  be  some  merit.     But  to  show  our  utter  desti- 

^  tution,  he  ar^^ues,  that  we  merit  nothing,  because  we  are  created  in 

Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  prepared ;  again  inti- 
mating by  these  words,  that  all  the  fruits  of  good  works  are  originaUy 
and  immediately  from  God.  Hence  the  Psalmist,  after  saying  that 
the  Lord  "  hath  made  us,"  to  deprive  us  of  all  share  in  the  work,  im- 
mediately adds,  "not  we  ourselves."  That  he  is  speaking  of  regen- 
eration, which  is  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  obvious 
from  the  context,  in  which  the  next  words  are,  "  we  are  his  people, 
and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture "  (Psalm  c.  3).  Not  contented  with 
simply  giving  God  the  praise  of  our  salvation,  he  distinctly  excludes 
us  from  all  share  in  it,  just  as  if  he  had  said  that  not  one  particle 
remains  to  man  as  a  ground  of  boasting.     The  whole  is  of  God. 

7.  But  perhaps  there  will  be  some  who,  while  they  admit  that  the 
will  is  in  its  own  nature  averse  to  righteousness,  and  is  converted 
solely  by  the  power  of  Gtod^  will  yet  hold  that,  when  once  it  is  pre- 
pared, it  performs  a  part  in  acting.  This  they  found  upon  the  words 
of  Augustine,  that  grace  precedes  every  good  work ;  the  will  accom- 
panying, not  leading ;  a  handmaid,  and  not  a  guide  (August  ad 
Bonifac.  Ep.  106).  The  words  thus  not  improperly  used  by  this 
holy  writer,  Lombard  preposterously  wrests  to  the  above  effect  (Lom- 
bard, Lib.  ii.  Dist.  25).  But  I  maintain  that,  as  well  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  which  I  liave  quote<l,  as  in  otlier  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, two  things  are  clearly  taught — viz.  that  the  Lord  both  corrects, 
or  rather  destroys,  our  depraved  will,  and  also  substitutes  a  good  will 
from  himself  Inasmuch  as  it  is  prevented  by  grace,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  calling  it  a  handmaid ;  but  inasmuch  as  when  formed 
again,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  it  is  erroneous  to  say,  that  it  ac- 
companies preventing  grace  as  a  voluntary  attendant.  Therefore,  * 
Chrysostom  is  inaccurate  in  saying,  that  grace  cannot  do  anything 
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ithoat  will,  nor  will  anything  without  grace  (Serm.  de  Invent, 
anct  Crucis);  as  if  grace  did  not,  in  terms  of  the  passage  lately 
noted  from  Paul,  produce  the  very  will  itself.  The  intention  of 
Lugustine,  in  calling  the  human  wUl  the  handmaid  of  grace,  was 
i0t  to  assign  it  a  kind  of  second  place  to  grace  in  the  performance 
f  good  works.  His  object  merely  was  to  refute  the  pestilential 
Ipgma  of  Pelagius,  who  made  human  merit  the  first  cause  of  salva- 
ion.  As  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  at  the  time,  he  contends  that 
^ace  is  prior  to  all  merit,  whUe,  in  the  mean  time,  he  says  nothing 
f  the  otner  question  as  to  the  perpetual  effect  of  grace,  which,  how- 
tver,  he  handles  admirably  in  other  places.  For  in  saying,  as  he 
►ften  does,  that  the  Lord  prevents  the  unwilling  in  order  to  make 
dm  willing,  and  follows  after  the  willing  that  he  may  not  will  in 
uin,  he  makes  Him  the  sole  author  of  good  works.  Indeed,  his 
entiments  on  this  subject  are  too  clear  to  need  any  lengthened  illus- 
ration.  "  Men,"  says  he,  "  labour  to  find  in  our  will  something  that 
8  our  own,  and  not  God's ;  how  they  can  find  it,  I  wot  not"  (August, 
le  Bemiss.  Peccat.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  18).  In  his  First  Book  against  Pela- 
^U8  and  Celestius,  expounding  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  Every  man 
herefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh 
uito  me"  (John  vi.  45),  he  says,  "  The  will  is  aided  not  only  so  as 
o  know  what  is  to  be  done,  but  also  to  do  what  it  knows."  And 
hus,  when  God  teaches  not  by  the  letter  of  the  Law,  but  by  the 
prace  of  the  Spirit,  he  so  teaches,  that  every  one  who  has  learned, 
lot  only  knowing,  sees,  but  also  yrilling,  desires,  and  acting,  per- 
brms. 

8.  Since  we  are  now  occupied  with  the  chief  point  on  which  the 
lontroversy  turns,  let  us  give  the  reader  the  sum  of  the  matter  in  a 
ew,  and  those  most  unambiguous,  passages  of  Scripture;  there- 
iter,  lest  any  one  should  charge  us  with  distorting  Scripture,  let  us 
how  that  the  truth,  which  we  maintain  to  be  derived  from  Scripture, 
8  not  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  this  holy  man  (I  mean 
kogustine).  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  every  separate 
lassage  of  Scripture  in  confirmation  of  my  doctrine.  A  selection  of 
he  most  choice  passages  will  pave  the  way  for  the  understending  of 
dl  those  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  sacred  volume.  On 
be  other  hand,  I  thought  it  not  out  of  place  to  show  my  accordance 
vith  a  man  whose  authority  is  justly  of  so  much  weight  in  the  Chris- 
ian  world.  It  is  certainly  easy  to  prove  that  the  commencement  of 
;ood  is  only  with  God,  and  that  none  but  the  elect  have  a  will  in- 
dined  to  sood.  But  the  cause  of  election  must  be  sought  out  of 
nan ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  a  right  will  is  derived  not  irom  man 
umself,  but  from  the  same  good  pleasure  by  which  we  were  chosen 
lefore  the  creation  of  the  world.  Another  argument  much  akin  to 
his  may  be  added.  The  beginning  of  right  will  and  action  being  of 
aithy  we  most  see  whence  faith  itself  is.  But  since  Scripture  pro- 
(laims  throughout  that  it  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  it  follows,  that  when 

VOL.   I.  B 
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men,  who  are  with  their  whole  soul  naturally  prone  to  evil,  begin  to 
have  a  good  will,  it  is  owing  to  mere  grace.  Therefore,  when  tbe 
Lord,  in  the  conversion  of  his  people,  sets  down  these  two  things  as 
requisite  to  be  done — viz.  to  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give 
a  heart  of  flesh — ^he  openly  declares  that,  in  order  to  our  coaiveraioD 
to  righteousness,  what  is  ours  must  be  taken  away,  and  that  what  is 
substituted  in  its  place  is  of  himself.  Nor  does  he  declare  this  in 
one  passage  only.  For  he  says  in  Jeremiah,  "  I  will  give  them  one 
heart,  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever;"  and  a  little 
after  he  says,  **  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  thev  shall  not 
depart  from  me"  (Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40).  Again,  in  Ezekiel,  "I  will 
give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I 
will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  an 
heart  of  flesh"  (Ezek.  xi.  19).  He  could  not  more  clearly  claim  to 
himself,  and  deny  to  us,  everything  good  and  right  in  our  will,  than 
by  declaring,  that  in  our  conversion  there  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  heart.  It  always  follows,  both  that  nothing  good 
can  proceed  from  our  will  until  it  be  formed  again,  and  that  after  it 
is  formed  again,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good,  it  is  of  Grod,  and  not  of  ns. 

9.  With  this  view,  likewise,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  correspond. 
Thus  Solomon  prays  that  the  Lord  may  "  incline  our  hearts  unto 
him,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  keep  his  commandments "  (1  Kings 
viii.  58);  intimating  that  our  heart  is  perverse,  and  naturally  indulges 
in  rebellion  against  the  Divine  law,  until  it  be  turned.  A^ain  it  is 
said  in  the  Psalms,  "Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies'*  (Ps. 
cxix.  36).  For  we  should  always  note  the  antithesis  between  the 
rebellious  movement  of  the  heart,  and  the  correction  by  which  it  is 
subdued  to  obedience.  David,  feeling  for  the  time  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  directing  grace,  pays,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me"  (Ps.  li.  10).  Is  not  this  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  all  the  parts  of  the  heart  are  full  of  impurity, 
and  that  the  soul  has  received  a  twist,  which  has  turned  it  from 
straight  to  crooked  ?  And  then,  in  describing  the  cleansing,  which 
he  earnestly  demands  as  a  thing  to  be  created  by  Grod,  does  he  not 
ascribe  the  work  entirely  to  Him  ?  If  it  is  objected,  that  the  prayer 
itself  is  a  symptom  of  a  pious  and  holy  afiection,  it  is  easy  to  reply, 
that  although  David  had  already  in  some  measure  repented,  he  was 
here  contrasting  the  sad  fall  which  he  had  experienced  with  his  for- 
mer state.  Therefore,  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  man  alienated 
from  God,  he  properly  prays  for  the  blessings  which  God  bestows 
upon  his  elect  m  regeneration.  Accordingly,  like  one  dead,  he  de- 
sires to  be  created  anew,  so  as  to  become,  instead  of  a  slave  of  Satan, 
an  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Strange  and  monstrous  are  the 
longings  of  our  pride.  There  is  nothing  which  the  Lord  enjdns 
more  strictly  than  the  religious  observance  of  his  Sabbath,  in  other 
words,  resting  from  our  works  ;  but  in  nothing  do  we  show  greater 
reluctance  than  to  renounce  our  own  works,  and  give  due  pmoe  to 
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ttie  works  of  God.  Did  not  arrogance  stand  in  the  way,  we  could 
liot  overlook  the  clear  testimony  which  Christ  has  home  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  grace,  "  I,"  said  he,  "  am  the  true  vine,  and  mj  Father 
18  tiie  husbandman."  "  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  ex- 
ogpt  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me  " 
(John  XV.  1,  4).  If  we  can  no  more  bear  fruit  of  ourselves  than  a 
▼ine  can  bud  when  rooted  up  and  deprived  of  moisture,  there  is  no 
kmger  any  room  to  ask  what  the  aptitude  of  our  nature  is  for  good. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  conclusion,  "  For  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing."  He  says  not  that  we  are  too  weak  to  suffice  for  ourselves ; 
but,  by  reducing  us  to  nothing,  he  excludes  the  idea  of  our  possess- 
ing any,  even  the  least  ability.  If,  when  engrafted  into  Christ,  we 
bear  miit  like  the  vine,  which  draws  its  vegetative  power  from  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  and  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fostering 
warmth  of  the  sun,  I  see  nothing  in  a  good  work,  which  we  can  call 
our  own,  without  trenching  upon  what  is  due  to  God.  It  is  vain  to 
have  recourse  to  the  frivolous  cavil,  that  the  sap  and  the  power  of 
producing  are  already  contained  in  the  vine,  and  that,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  deriving  everything  from  the  earth  or  the  original  root,  it 
contributes  something  of  its  own.  Our  Saviour's  words  simply  mean, 
that  when  separated  from  him,  we  are  nothing  but  dry,  useless  wood, 
because,  when  so  separated,  we  have  no  power  to  do  good,  as  he  else- 
where says,  "Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted,  shall  be  rooted  up"  (Matth.  xv.  13).  Accordingly,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  the  Apostle  raul,  he  attributes  the 
whole  operation  to  God,  "  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  "  (Philip,  ii.  13).  The  first  part 
of  a  good  work  is  the  will,  the  second  is  vigorous  effi)rt  in  the  doing 
of  it.*  God  is  the  author  of  both.  It  is,  therefore,  robbery  from  God 
to  arrogate  anything  to  ourselves,  either  in  the  will  or  the  act. 
Were  it  said  that  God  ^ves  assistance  to  a  weak  will,  something 
might  be  left  us ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  he  makes  the  will,  every- 
ihin^  good  in  it  is  placed  without  us.  Moreover,  since  even  a  good 
will  IS  still  weighed  down  by  the  biurden  of  the  flesh,  and  prevented 
from  rising,  it  is  added  that,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  contest, 
God  supplies  the  persevering  effort  until  the  effect  it  obtained.  In- 
deed, the  Apostle  could  not  otherwise  have  said,  as  he  elsewhere 
does,  that  "it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all"  (1  Cor.  xii. 
6);  words  comprehending,  as  we  have  already  observed  (sec.  6),  the 
iribcde  course  oi  the  spiritual  life.  For  which  reason,  David,  after 
praying,  "  Teach  me  thy  way,  0  Lord,  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth," 
adds,  "unite  my  heart  to  fear  thy  name"  (Ps.  Lxxxvi.  11);  by  these 
words  intimating,  that  even  those  who  are  well-affected  are  liable  to 
so  Biany  distractions  that  they  easily  become  vain  and  fall  away,  if 

.1  French,  '*  La  premiere  partie  dee  bonnes  oeuvres  est  U  Yolont4 ;  Taatre  est  de 
i^iffaroer  a  Texecuter  et  le  pouvoir  faire." — The  first  part  of  good  works  is  the  will ; 
tbm  second  is  the  attempt  to  execute  it,  and  the  power  to  do  so. 
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not  strengthened  to  persevere.  And  hence,  in  another  passage,  aft^ 
praying,  *'  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word,"  he  requests  that  streng^th 
also  may  be  given  lum  to  carry  on  the  war,  "  Let  not  any  iniomty 
have  dominion  over  me "  (Ps.  cxix.  133J.  In  this  way,  the  Lora 
both  begins  and  perfects  the  good  work  m  us,  so  that  it  is  due  to 
Him,  first,  that  the  will  conceives  a  love  of  rectitude,  is  inclined  to 
desire,  is  moved  and  stimulated  to  pursue  it ;  secondly,  that  this 
choice,  desire,  and  endeavour  fail  not,  but  are  carried  forward  to 
effect ;  and,  lastly,  that  we  go  on  without  interruption,  and  persevere 
even  to  the  end. 

10.  This  movement  of  the  will  is  not  of  that  description  which  was 
for  many  ages  taught  and  believed — ^viz.  a  movement  which  there- 
after leaves  us  the  choice  to  obey  or  resist  it — ^but  one  which  affects 
us  efficaciously.  We  must,  therefore,  repudiate  the  oft-repeated  senti- 
ment of  Chrysostom,  **  Whom  he  draws,  ne  draws  willingly ;"  insinuat- 
ing that  the  Lord  only  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  waits  to  see 
whether  we  will  be  pleased  to  take  his  aid.  We  grant  that,  as  man 
was  originally  constituted,  he  could  incline  to  either  side,  but  since 
he  has  taught  us  by  his  example  how  miserable  a  thing  free  will  is  if 
( jod  works  not  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  of  what  use  to  us  were  grace 
imparted  in  such  scanty  metusure  ?  Nay,  by  our  own  ingratitude,  we 
obscure  and  impair  divine  grace.  The  Apostle's  doctrine  is  not,  that 
the  grace  of  a  good  will  is  offered  to  us  if  we  will  accept  of  it,  but 
that  God  himself  is  pleased  so  to  work  in  us  as  to  guide,  turn,  and 
govern  our  heart  by  his  Spirit,  and  reign  in  it  as  his  own  possession, 
Ezekiel  promises  that  a  new  spirit  will  be  given  to  the  elect,  not 
merely  that  they  may  be  able  to  walk  in  his  precepts,  but  that  they 
may  really  walk  in  them  (Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  xxxvi.  27).  And  the  only 
meaning  which  can  be  giyen  to  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Every  man, 
therefore,  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
me"  (John  vi.  45),  is,  that  the  grace  of  Grod  is  effectual  in  itself. 
This  Augustine  maintains  in  his  book  De  Prasdestinatione  Sancta. 
This  grace  is  not  bestowed  on  all  promiscuously,  according  to  the 
common  brocard  (of  Occam,  if  I  mistake  not),  that  it  is  not  denied 
to  any  one  who  does  what  in  him  lies.  Men  are  indeed  to  be  taught 
that  the  favour  of  God  is  offered,  without  exception,  to  all  who  ask 
it ;  but  since  those  only  berin  to  ask  whom  heavenly  grace  inspires, 
even  this  minute  portion  ol  praise  must  not  be  withheld  from  him. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  elect  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Gfod, 
and  then  placed  under  his  guidance  and  government.  Wherefore 
Augustine  justly  derides  some  who  arrogate  to  themselves  a  certain 
i)0wer  of  willing,  as  well  as  censures  others  who  imagine  that  tliat 
which  is  a  special  evidence  of  gratuitous  election  is  given  to  all 
(August,  de  Verbis  Apost.  Serm.  xxi.V  He  says,  "  Nature  is  com- 
mon to  all,  but  not  grace  ;"  and  he  calls  it  a  showy  acuteness  "which 
shines  by  mere  vanity,  when  that  which  God  bestows  on  whom  he 
will  is  attributed  generally  to  alL"    Elsewhere  he  says,  "  How  came 
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joa  ?  By  believing.  Fear,  lest  by  arrogating  to  yourself  the  merit 
of  finding  the  right  way,  you  perish  from  the  right  way.  I  came, 
yon  say,  by  free  choice,  came  by  my  own  will.  Why  do  you  boast  ? 
Would  you  know  that  even  this  was  given  you  ?  Hear  Christ  ex- 
claiming, *  No  man  cometh  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
Bent  me  draw  him.' "  And  from  the  words  of  John  (vi.  44),  he  infers 
it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  hearts  of  believers  are  so 
efiSectually  governed  from  above,  that  they  follow  with  undeviating 
affection.  '*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for 
his  seed  remaineth  in  him']  (1  John  iii.  9).  That  intermediate  move- 
ment which  the  sophists  imagine,  a  movement  which  every  one  is 
free  to  obey  or  to  reject,  is  obviously  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  ef- 
fectual perseverance.^ 

11.  As  to  perseverance,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded 
as  the  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  had  not  the  very  pernicious  error  pre- 
vailed, that  it  is  bestowed  in  proportion  to  human  merit,  according  to 
the  reception  which  each  individual  gives  to  the  first  grace.  This 
having  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  entirely  in  our  own  power 
to  receive  or  reject  the  offered  grace  of  God,  that  idea  is  no  sooner 
exploded  than  the  error  founded  on  it  must  fail.  The  error,  indeed, 
is  twofold.  For,  besides  teaching  that  our  gratitude  for  the  first 
grace  and  our  legitimate  use  of  it  is  rewarded  by  subsequent  supplies 
of  grace,  its  abettors  add  that,  after  this,  grace  does  not  operate 
alone,  but  only  co-operates  with  ourselves.  As  to  the  former,  we 
must  hold  that  the  Lord,  while  he  daily  enriches  his  servants,  and 
loads  them  with  new  gifts  of  his  grace,  because  he  approves  of  and 
takes  pleasure  in  the  work  which  he  has  begun,  finds  that  in  them 
which  he  may  follow  up  with  larger  measures  of  grace.  To  this  effect 
are  the  sentences,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  **  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things"  (Matth.  xxv.  21,  23,  29  ; 
Luke  xix.  17,  26).  But  here  two  precautions  are  necessary.  It 
must  not  be  said  that  the  legitimate  use  of  the  first  grace  is  rewarded 
by  subsequent  measures  of  grace,  as  if  man  rendered  the  grace  of 
God  effectual  by  his  own  industry,  nor  must  it  be  thought  that  there 
is  any  such  remuneration  as  to  make  it  cease  to  be  the  gratuitous 
grace  of  Grod.  I  admit,  then,  that  believers  may  expect  as  a  blessing 
from  God,  that  the  better  the  use  they  make  of  previous,  the  larger 
tiie  supplies  they  will  receive  of  future  grace ;  but  I  say  that  even 

1  Th«  French  is,  '*  Nous  voyons  que  ce  mouvement  sans  vertu,  lequel  imaginent  les 
M^iBtot,  est  exclus ;  J'entend  ce  qu'ils  disent,  que  Dieu  offre  seulement  sa  grace,  a 
tmht  conditioii  que  chacun  la  refuse  ou  accepte  selon  que  bon  lui  semble.  Telle  reverie 
di-je,  qui  n'est  nc  chair  ne  poisson,  est  exclue,  ouand  il  est  dit  que  Dieu  nous  fait  tel- 
lenent  perseverer  que  nous  sommes  hors  de  aanger  de  decliTer." — We  see  that  this 
raorement  without  virtue,  which  the  sophists  imagine,  is  excluded,  I  mean  their  dogma, 
tbtt  Qod  only  offers  his  grace  on  such  conditions  that  each  may  refiise  or  accept  it  as 
seems  to  him  good.  Such  a  reverie,  I  say,  which  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  is  excluded, 
when  it  ia  said  that  God  lAakes  us  so  persevere  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  declining. 
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this  use  is  of  the  Lord,  and  that  this  remuneration  is  bestowed  firedy 
of  mere  good-will.     The  trite  distinction  of  operating  and  co-operat- 
ing grace  is  employed  no  less  sinistrously  than  unhappily.     Augus- 
tine, indeed,  used  it,  but  softened  it  by  a  suitable  definition — viz.  littt 
God,  by  co-operating,  perfects  what  he  begins  by  operating,— -Ibat 
both  graces  are  the  same,  but  obtain  different  names  from  the  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effects.     Whence  it  follows, 
that  he  does  not  make  an  apportionment  between  God  and  man,  as 
if  a  proper  movement  on  the  part  of  each  produced  a  mutual  concur- 
rence.   All  he  does  is  to  mark  a  multiplication  of  gi*ace.     To  this 
effect,  accordingly,  he  elsewhere  says,  that  in  man  good  will  precedes 
many  gifts  from  God  ;  but  among  these  gifts  is  this  good  will  itself 
{Attgust  Enchiridion  ad  Laurent,  cap.  32).     Whence  it  follows, 
that  nothing  is  left  for  the  will  to  arrogate  as  its  own.     This  Paul 
has  expressly  stated.     For,  after  saying,  "  It  is  God  which  worketh 
in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  he  immediately  adds,  "  of  his  good 
pleasure  "  (Phil.  ii.  13) ;  indicating  by  this  expression,  that  the  bless- 
ing is  gratuitous.     As  to  the  common  saying,  that  after  we  have 
given  admission  to  the  first  grace,  our  efforts  co-operate  with  subse- 
(juent  grace,  this  is  my  answer : — If  it  is  meant  that  after  we  are 
once  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  the  obedience  of  righteous- 
ness, we  proceed  voluntarily,  and  are  inclined  to  follow  the  movement 
of  grace,  I  have  nothing  to  object.   For  it  is  most  certain,  that  where 
the  grace  of  God  reigns,  there  is  also  this  readiness  to  obey.     And 
whence  this  readiness,  but  just  that  the  Spirit  of  God  being  every- 
where consistent  ^\^th  himself,  after  first  begetting  a  principle  o! 
obedience,  cherishes  and  strengthens  it  for  perseverance  ?     If,  again, 
it  is  meant  that  man  is  able  of  himself  to  be  a  fellow-labourer  with 
the  grace  of  God,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  pestilential  delusion. 

12.  In  support  of  this  view,  some  make  an  ignorant  and  false  ap- 
plication of  the  Apostle's  words :  "  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me"  (1 
Cor.  XV.  10).  The  meaning  they  give  them  is,  that  as  Paul  might 
have  seemed  to  speak  somewhat  presumptuously  in  preferring  himseh 
to  all  the  other  apostles,  he  corrects  the  expression  so  far  by  referring 
the  praise  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  calls  himself 
a  co-operator  with  grace.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  have  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  so  many  writers,  otherwise  respectable.  The 
-Apostle  says  not  that  the  grace  of  God  laboured  with  him  so  as  to 
make  him  a  copartner  in  the  labour.  He  rather  transfers  the  whole 
merit  of  the  labour  to  grace  alone,  by  thus  modifying  his  first  expres- 
sion, "  It  was  not  I,"  says  he,  **  that  laboured,  but  the  grace  of  God 
that  was  present  with  me."  Those  who  have  adopted  the  erroneous 
interpretation  have  been  misled  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  expression, 
or  rather  by  a  preposterous  translation,  in  which  the  force  of  the 
Greek  article  is  overlooked.  JFor  to  take  the  words  literally,  the 
Apostle  does  not  say  that  grace  was  a  fellow-worker  with  him,  but 
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that  the  grace  which  was  with  him  was  sole  worker.  And  this  is 
taught  not  obscurely,  though  briefly,  by  Augustine,  when  he  sAys, 
"  Grood  will  in  man  precedes  many  gifts  from  God,  but  not  all  gifts, 
seeing  that  the  will  which  precedes  is  itself  among  the  number."  He 
adds  the  reason,  "  for  it  is  written,  *  The  God  of  my  mercy  shall  pre- 
vent me'  (Ps.  lix.  10),  and  '  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me '  (Ps.  xxiii.  6)  ;  it  prevents  him  that  is  unwilling,  and  makes  him 
willing ;  it  follows  him  that  is  willing,  that  he  may  not  will  in  vain." 
To  this  Bernard  assents,  introducing  the  Church  as  praying  thus, 
**  Draw  me,  who  am  in  some  measure  unwilling,  and  make  me  will- 
ing; draw  me,  who  am  sluggishly  lagging,  and  make  me  run" 
(Serm.  II.  in  Cantic). 

13.  Let  us  now  hear  Augustine  in  his  own  words,  lest  the  Pela- 
gians of  our  age,  I  mean  the  sophists  of  the  Sorbonne,  charge  us 
after  their  wont  with  being  opposed  to  all  antiquity.  In  this,  indeed, 
they  imitate  their  father  Pelagius,  by  whom  oi  old  a  similar  charge 
was  brought  against  Augustine.  In  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Treatise  JDe  Correptione  et  Gratia,  addressed  to  Valentinus,  Augus- 
tine explains  at  length  what  I  will  state  briefly,  but  in  his  own  words, 
that  to  Adam  was  given  the  grace  of  persevering  in  goodness  if  he 
had  the  will ;  to  us  it  is  given  to  will,  and  by  will  overcome  concu- 
piscence :  that  Adam,  therefore,  had  the  power  if  he  had  the  will,  but 
did  not  will  to  have  the  power,  whereas  to  us  is  given  both  the  will 
and  the  power  ;  that  the  original  freedom  of  man  was  to  be  able  not 
to  sin,  but  that  we  have  a  much  greater  freedom — viz.  not  to  be  able 
to  an.  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed,  as  Lombard  erroneously 
does  (Lib.  ii.  Dist.  25),  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  perfection  of  the 
future  state,  he  shortly  after  removes  all  doubt  when  he  says,  "  For 
eo  much  is  the  will  of  the  saints  inflamed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
they  are  able,  because  they  are  willing ;  and  willing,  because  God 
worketh  in  them  so  to  will."  For  if,  in  such  weakness  (in  which, 
however,  to  suppress  pride,  "  strength"  must  be  made  **  perfect"), 
their  own  will  is  left  to  them,  in  such  sense  that,  by  the  help  of  God, 
they  are  able,  if  they  will,  while  at  the  same  time  God  does  not  work 
in  them  so  as  to  make  them  will ;  among  so  many  temptations  and 
infirmities  the  will  itself  would  give  way,  and,  consequently,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  persevere.  Therefore,  to  meet  the  infirmity  of 
the  human  will,  and  prevent  it  from  failing,  how  weak  soever  it  might 
be,  divine  grace  was  made  to  act  on  it  inseparably  and  uninterrupt- 
edly. Augustine  (ibid.  cap.  xiv.)  next  entering  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion, how  our  hearts  follow  the  movement  when  God  affects  them, 
necessarily  says,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  draws  men  by  their  own  wills ; 
wills,  however,  which  he  himself  has  produced.  We  have  now  an 
attestation  by  Augustine  to  the  truth  which  we  are  specially  desirous 
to  maintain — viz.  that  the  grace  offered  by  the  Lord  is  not  merely 
one  which  every  individual  has  full  liberty  of  choosing  to  receive  or 
reject,  but  a  grace  which  produces  in  the  heart  both  choice  and  will : 
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SO  that  all  the  good  works  which  follow  after  are  its  fruit  and  effect : 
the  only  will  which  yields  obedience  being  the  will  which  grace  itself 
has  made.  In  another  place  Augustine  uses  these  words,  ''  Eveiy 
good  work  in  us  is  performed  only  by  grace"  (August.  Ep.  105). 

14.  In  saying  elsewhere  that  the  wifl  is  not  taken  away  by  grace, 
but  out  of  bad  is  changed  into  good,  and  after  it  is  good  is  assisted. 
— ^he  only  means,  that  man  is  not  drawn  as  if  by  an  extraneous  im- 
pulse^ without  the  movement  of  the  heart,  but  is  inwardly  affected 
so  as  to  obey  from  the  heart.  Declaring  that  grace  is  given  specially 
and  gratuitously  to  the  elect,  he  writes  in  this  way  to  Boniface :  "  We 
know  that  Divine  grace  is  not  given  to  all  men,  and  that  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  given,  it  is  not  given  either  according  to  the  merit  of  works, 
or  according  to  the  merit  of  the  will,  but  by  free  grace  :  in  regard  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  given,  we  know  that  the  not  giving  oi  it  is  a 
just  judgment  from  God"  (August,  ad  Bonifac.  Ep.  106).  In  the 
same  epistle,  he  argues  strongly  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold 
that  subsequent  grace  is  given  to  human  merit  as  a  reward  for  not 
rejecting  the  first  grace.  For  he  presses  Pelagius  to  confess  that 
gratuitous  grace  is  necessary  to  us  for  every  action,  and  that  merely 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  truly  grace,  it  cannot  be  the  recompense  of 
works.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  more  briefly  summed  up  than  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Treatise  De  Correptione  et  Gratia,  where 
he  shows,  Firsts  that  human  will  docs  not  bv  liberty  obtain  grace, 
but  by  grace  obtains  liberty.  Secondly^  that  by  means  of  the  same 
grace,  the  heart  being  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  is  tmined 
to  persevere,  and  strengthened  with  invincible  fortitude.  Tltirdly^ 
that  while  grace  governs  the  will,  it  never  falls ;  but  when  grace 
abandons  it,  it  falls  forthwith.  Fourthly ^  that  by  the  free  mercy  of 
God,  the  will  is  turned  to  good,  and  when  turned,  perseveres.  Fifthly, 
that  the  direction  of  the  will  to  good,  and  its  constancy  after  being 
so  directed,  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of  God,  and  not  on  any  human 
merit.  Thus  the  will  (free  will,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so),  which  is 
left  to  man,  is,  as  he  in  another  place  (Ep.  46)  describes  it,  a  will 
which  can  neither  be  turned  to  God,  nor  continue  in  God,  unless  by 
grace ;  a  will  which,  whatever  its  ability  may  be,  derives  all  that 
ability  from  grace. 

I  French,  "  Comme  une  pierre ; " — ^like  a  stone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  GOD  WORKS  IN   THE  HEARTS  OF  MEN. 

The  letding  points  discussed  in  this  chapter  are — I.  Whether  in  bad  actions  an  j- 
Uking  is  to  be  attributed  to  God ;  if  anything,  how  much.  Also,  what  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  dcTil  and  to  man,  sec.  1 — 5.  II.  In  indifferent  matters,  how  much  is  to  be 
attributed  to  God,  and  how  much  is  left  to  man,  sec.  6.  III.  Two  objections  refuted, 
sec  7,  8. 

Sections. 

1.  Connection  of  this  chapter  with  the  preceding.    Augustine's  similitude  of  a  good 

and  bad  rider.    Question  answered  in  respect  to  the  devil. 

2.  Question  answered  in  respect  to  God  and  man.    Example  from  the  history  of  Job. 

The  works  of  God  distinguished  from  the  works  of  Satan  and  wicked  men.  1.  By 
the  deeign  or  end  of  acting.  How  Satan  acts  in  the  reprobate.  2.  How  God  acts 
in  them. 
8.  Old  Objection,  that  the  agency  of  God  in  such  cases  is  referable  to  prescience  or 
permission,  not  actual  operation.  Answer,  showing  that  God  blinds  and  hardens 
the  reprobiftte,  and  this  in  two  ways :  1.  By  deserting  them ;  2.  By  deliyering 
them  oyer  to  Satan. 

4.  Striking  passages  of  Scripture,  provinp;  that  God  acts  in  both  ways,  and  disposing 

of  the  objection  with  regard  to  prescience.    Confirmation  from  Augustine. 

5.  A  modification  of  the  former  answer,  proving  that  God  employs  Satan  to  instigate 

the  reprobate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  free  from  all  taint. 

6.  How  God  works  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  indifferent  matters.    Our  will  in  such 

matters  not  so  ftree  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  overruling  providence  of  God.  This 
confirmed  by  various  examples. 

7.  Objection,  that  these  examples  do  not  form  the  rule.    An  answer,  fortified  by  the 

testimony  of  universal  experience,  by  Scripture,  and  a  passage  of  Augustine. 

8.  Some,  in  arguing  against  the  error  of  free  will,  draw  an  argument  from  the  event. 

How  this  is  to  be  understood. 

1.  That  man  is  bo  enslaved  by  the  yoke  of  sin,  that  he  cannot  of 
his  own  nature  aim  at  good  either  in  wish  or  actual  pursuit,  has,  I 
think,  been  sufficiently  proved.  Moreover,  a  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  compulsion  and  necessity,  making  it  clear  that  man, 
though  he  sins  necessarily,  nevertheless  sins  voluntarily.  But  since, 
from  Ids  being  brousht  into  bondage  to  the  devil,  it  would  seem  that 
he  is  actuated  more  by  the  devil's  will  than  his  own,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  explain  what  the  agency  of  each  is,  and  then  solve  the  ques- 
tion,^ Whether  in  bad  actions  anything  is  to  be  attributed  to  God, 
Scripture  intimating  that  there  is  some  way  in  which  he  interferes  ? 
Augustine  (in  Psalm  xxxi.  and  xxxiii.)  compares  the  human  will  to 

1  The  French  adds,  *'  dont  on  doute  communement;"  on  which  doubts  are  commonly 
entertained. 
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a  horse  preparing  to  start,  and  God  and  the  devil  the  riders.  "  If  Gkxl 
mounts,  he,  like  a  temperate  and  skilful  rider,  guides  it  calmly,  urges 
it  when  too  slow,  reins  it  in  when  too  fast,  curbs  its  forwardness  and 
over-action,  checks  its  bad  temper,  and  keeps  it  on  the  proper  course ; 
but  if  the  devil  has  seized  the  saddle,  like  an  ignorant  and  rash  rider, 
he  hurries  it  over  broken  ground,  drives  it  into  ditches,  dasher  it  over 
precipices,  spurs  it  into  obstinacy  or  fury."  With  this  simile,  since 
a  lietter  does  not  occur,  we  shall  for  the  present  be  contented.  When 
it  is  said,  then,  that  the  will  of  the  natural  man  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  devil,  and  is  actuated  by  him,  the  meaning  is,  not  that 
the  will,  while  reluctant  and  resisting,  is  forced  to  submit  (as  masters 
oblige  imwilling  slaves  to  execute  their  orders),  but  that,  tascinated 
by  the  impostures  of  Satan,  it  necessarily  yields  to  his  guidance,  and 
does  him  homage.  Those  whom  the  Lord  favours,  not  with  the 
direction  of  his  Spirit,  he,  by  a  righteous  judgment,  consigns  to  the 
agency  of  Satan.  Wherefore,  the  Apostle  says,  that  "  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  tnem  which  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  (Jod,  should 
shine  into  them."  And,  in  another  passage,  he  describes  the  devil  as 
**  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Eph. 
ii.  2).  The  blinding  of  the  wicked,  and  all  the  iniquities  consequent 
upon  it,  are  called  the  works  of  Satan ;  works,  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  anything  external  to  the  will  of  man,  in  which 
the  root  of  the  evil  lies,  and  in  which  the  foundation  of  Satan's  king- 
dom, in  other  words,  sin,  is  fixed. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  divine  agency  in  such  cases  is  very  different 
For  the  pun)ose  of  illustration,  let  us  refer  to  the  calamities  brought 
upon  holy  Job  by  the  Chaldeans.  They  having  slain  his  shepherds, 
carry  off  his  flocks.  The  wickedness  of  their  deed  is  manifest,^  as  is 
also  the  hand  of  Satan,  who,  as  the  history  informs  us,  was  the  insti- 
gator of  the  whole.  Job,  however,  recognises  it  as  the  work  of  GkKi, 
saying,  that  what  the  Chaldeans  had  plundered,  "the  Lord"  had 
"  taken  away."  How  can  we  attribute  the  same  work  to  Ghxl,  to 
Satan,  and  to  man,  without  either  excusing  Satan  by  the  interference 
of  God,  or  making  God  the  author  of  the  crime  ?  This  is  easily  done 
if  we  look  first  to  the  end,  and  then  to  the  mode  of  acting.  The  Lord 
designs  to  exercise  the  patience  of  his  servant  by  adversity ;  Satan's 
plan  is  to  drive  him  to  despair ;  while  the  Chaldeans  are  bent  on 
making  unlawful  gain  by  plunder.  Such  diversify  of  purpose  makes 
a  wide  distinction  in  the  act.  In  the  mode  there  is  not  less  difference. 
The  Lord  permits  Satan  to  afliict  his  servant ;  and  the  Chaldeans, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  the  ministers  to  execute  the  deed,  he  hands 
over  to  the  impulses  of  Satan,  who,  pricking  on  the  already  depraved 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Car  quand  nous  Toyons  des  Toleurs,  qui  ont  oommis  quelqiie 
meurtro  ou  hirrecin,  nous  ne  doutons  point  de  leur  imputer  la  faute,  et  de  les  condun- 
ner.*' — For  when  we  see  robbers  who  have  committed  some  murder  or  robbery,  we 
hesitate  not  to  impute  the  blame  to  them,  and  condemn  them. 
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Chaldeans  with  his  poisoned  darts,  instigates  them  to  commit  the 
crime.  They  rush  furiously  on  to  the  unrighteous  deed,  and  become 
its  guilty  perpetrators.     Here  Satan  is  properly  said  to  act  in  the  re- 

Sx>bate,  over  whom  he  exercises  his  sway,  which  is  that  of  wickedness. 
od  also  is  said  to  act  in  his  own  way ;  because  even  Satan,  when  he 
ifi  the  instrument  of  divine  wrath,  is  completely  under  the  conunand 
of  God,  who  turns  him  as  he  will  in  the  execution  of  his  just  judg- 
ments. I  say  nothing  here  of  the  universal  agency  of  God,  which,  as 
it  sustains  all  the  creatures,  also  gives  them  all  their  power  of  acting. 
I  am  now  sj)eaking  only  of  that  special  agency  which  is  apparent  in 
every  act.  We  thus  see  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  attributing 
the  same  act  to  God,  to  Satan,  and  to  man,  w^hile,  from  the  difference 
in  the  end  and  mode  of  action,  the  spotless  riffhteousness  of  God 
shines  forth  at  the  same  time  that  the  iniquity  of  Satan  and  of  man 
is  manifested  in  all  its  deformity. 

3.  Ancient  writers  sometimes  manifest  a  superstitious  dread  of 
making  a  simple  confession  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  from  a  fear  of 
iiirnishing  impiety  with  a  handle  for  speaking  irreverently  of  the 
works  of  Grod.  While  I  embrace  such  soberness  with  all  my  heart, 
I  cannot  see  the  least  danger  in  simply  holding  what  Scripture  de- 
livers. Even  Augustine  was  not  always  free  from  this  superstition, 
as  when  he  says,  that  blinding  and  hardening  have  respect  not  to  the 
operation  of  God,  but  to  prescience  (Lib.  de  Predestina.  et  Gratia). 
iJut  this  Bubtilty  is  repudiated  by  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
clearly  show  that  the  divine  interference  amounts  to  something  more 
than  prescience.  And  Augustine  himself,  in  his  book  against  Julian,* 
contends  at  length  that  sins  are  manifestations  not  merely  of  divine 
permission  or  patience,  but  also  of  divine  power,  that  thus  former 
Bins  mav  be  punished.  In  like  manner,  what  is  sjiid  of  permission  is 
too  weak  to  stand.  God  is  very  often  said  to  blind  and  harden  the 
reprobate,  to  turn  their  hearts,  to  incline  and  impel  them,  as  I  have 
ebewhere  fully  explained  (Book  I.  c.  xviii.).  The  extent  of  this 
agency  can  never  be  explained  by  having  recourse  to  prescience  or 
permission.  We,  therefore,  hold  that  there  are  two  methods  in  which 
God  may  so  act.  When  his  light  is  taken  away,  nothing  remains 
but  blindness  and  darkness :  when  his  Spirit  is  taken  away,  our  hearts 
become  hard  as  stones :  when  his  guidance  is  withdrawn,  we  imme- 
diately turn  from  the  right  path :  and  hence  he  is  properly  said  to 
incline,  harden,  and  blind  those  whom  he  deprives  of  the  faculty  of 
seeing,  obeying,  and  rightly  executing.  The  second  method,  which 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  is  when  ex- 
ecuting his  judgments  by  Satan  as  the  minister  of  his  anger,  God 
both  directs  men's  counsels,  and  excites  their  wills,  and  regulates  their 
e£forts  as  he  pleases.  Thus  when  Moses  relates  that  Sihon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  did  not  give  the  Israelites  a  passage,  because  the  Lord 

1  Th«  French  adds,  "  se  retractant  de  I'autre  sentence ; "   retracting  the  other 
sentiment. 
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"  had  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,"  he  imme- 
diately adds  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view — viz.  that  he  mifljfat 
deliver  him  into  their  hand  (Dent.  ii.  30).  As  Grod  had  resolved  to 
destroy  him,  the  hardening  of  his  heart  was  the  divine  preparation 
for  his  ruin. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  former  method,  it  seems  to  be  8ai4^ 
"  The  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and  counsel  from  the  ancients.* 
"  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  in 
the  wilderness,  where  there  is  no  way."  Again,  "  0  Lord,  why  hast 
thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  heart  fix)m  thy 
fear  ?  "  These  passages  rather  indicate  what  men  become  when  (Jod 
deserts  them,  than  what  the  nature  of  his  agency  is  when  he  works 
in  them.  But  there  are  other  passages  which  go  farther,  such  as 
those  concerning  tha  hardening  of  Pharaoh :  "  I  will  harden  his 
heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go."  The  same  thing  is  after- 
wards repeated  in  stronger  terms.  Did  he  harden  his  heart  by  not 
softening  it  ?     This  is,  indeed,  true ;  but  he  did  something  more :  he 

gave  it  in  charge  to  Satan  to  confirm  him  in  his  obstinacy.  Hence 
e  had  previously  said,  "  I  am  sure  he  will  not  let  you  go."  The 
people  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  hostile  region 
come  forth  against  them.  How  were  they  instigated  ?  Moses  cer- 
tainly declares  of  Sihon,  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  "  had  hardened 
his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate"  (Deut.  ii.  30).  The  Psalm- 
ist, relating  the  same  history,  says,  "  He  turned  their  hearts  to  hate 
liis  people  "  (Psalm  cv.  25).  You  cannot  now  say  that  they  stumbled 
merely  because  they  were  deprived  of  divine  counsel.  For  if  they 
are  hardened  and  turned^  they  are  purposely  bent  to  the  very  end  in 
view.  Moreover,  whenever  God  saw  it  meet  to  punish  the  people  for 
their  transgression,  in  what  way  did  he  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
the  reprobate  ?  In  such  a  way  as  shows  that  the  efficacy  of  the  action 
was  in  him,  and  that  they  were  only  ministers.  At  one  time  he 
declares,  "  that  he  will  lift  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far,  and  will 
hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth ; "  at  another,  that  he  will 
take  a  net  to  ensnare  them  ;  and  at  another,  that  he  will  be  like  a 
hammer  to  strike  them.  But  he  specially  declared  that  he  was  not 
inactive  among  them,  when  he  called  Sennacherib  an  axe,  which  was 
formed  and  destined  to  be  wielded  by  his  own  hand.*  Augustine  is 
not  far  from  the  mark  when  he  states  the  matter  thus,  That  men 
sin,  is  attributable  to  themselves :  that  in  sinning  they  produce  this 
or  that  result,  is  owing  to  the  mighty  power  of  God,  who  divides  the 
darkness  as  he  pleases  (August,  de  Pra^dest.  Sanct.V 

5.  Moreover,  that  the  ministry  of  Satan  is  employed  to  instigate 
the  reprobate,  whenever  the  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
has  any  purpose  to  accomplish  in  them,  will  sufficiently  appear  from 

1  Ezek.  Yii.  26 ;  Psalm  cvii.  40  ;  Job  xii.  20,  24 ;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  17  ;  Esod.  It.  21 ;  TiL 
8;  X.  1;  Ui.  19. 

2  Isa  y.  26;  yii.  18;  Ezek.  zU.  18;  xvU.  20;  Jer.  1.  28;  Isa.  x.  15. 
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a  single  passage.  It  is  repeatedly  said  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
that  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul,  and  troubled  him 
(1  Sam.  xvL  14  ;  xviii.  10 ;  xix.  9).  It  were  impious  to  apply  this 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  impure  spirit  must  therefore  be  called  a 
spirit  from  the  Lord,  because  completely  subservient  to  his  purpose, 
Deing  more  an  instrument  in  acting  than  a  proper  agent.  We  should 
also  add  what  Paul  says,  *'  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth  (2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12).  But  in  the  same  trans- 
action there  is  always  a  wide  diflference  between  what  the  Lord  does, 
and  what  Satan  and  the  ungodly  design  to  do.  The  wicked  instru- 
ments which  he  has  under  his  hand,  and  can  turn  as  he  pleases,  he 
makes  subservient  to  his  own  Justice.  They,  as  they  are  wicked, 
give  effect  to  the  iniquity  conceived  in  their  wicked  minds.  Every- 
thing necessary  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  God  from  calumny,  and 
cut  off  any  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  ungodly,  has  already  been 
expounded  in  the  chapters  onProvidence  (Bookl.  chapter  xvi. — ^xviii.) 
Here  I  only  meant  to  show,  in  a  few  words,  how  Satan  reigns  in  the 
reprobate,  and  how  God  works  in  both. 

6.  In  those  actions  which  in  themselves  are  neither  good  nor  bad, 
and  concern  the  corporeal  rather  than  the  spiritual  life,  the  liberty 
which  man  possesses,  although  we  have  above  touched  upon  it  (jsupruy 
Chap.  ii.  sect.  13 — 17),  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Some  have  con- 
ceded a  free  choice  to  man  in  such  actions ;  more,  I  suppose,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  debate  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  than 
becai^e  theywished  positively  to  assert  what  they  were  prepared  to 
concede.  While  I  admit  that  those  who  hold  that  man  has  no  abi- 
lity in  himself  to  do  righteousness,  hold  what  is  most  necessary  to  be 
known  for  salvation,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  special  grace  of  God,  whenever,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
choose  what  is  for  our  advantage,  and  whenever  our  will  inclines  in 
that  direction ;  and  on  the  other,  whenever  with  heart  and  soul  we 
shun  what  would  otherwise  do  us  harm.  And  the  interference  of 
Divine  Providence  goes  to  the  extent  not  only  of  making  events  turn 
out  as  was  foreseen  to  be  expedient,  but  of  giving  the  wills  of  men 
the  same  direction.  If  we  look  at  the  administration  of  human 
affairs  with  the  eye  of  sense,  we  will  have  no  doubt  that,  so  far,  they 
are  placed  at  man's  disposal ;  but  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  many  pas- 
8)1^  of  Scripture  which  proclaim  that  even  in  these  matters  the 
mmds  of  men  are  ruled  by  God,  they  will  compel  us  to  place  human 
choice  in  subordination  to  his  special  influence.  Who  gave  the 
Israelites  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  lent 
them  all  their  most  valuable  commodities  ?  (Exod.  xi.  3.)  They 
never  would  have  been  so  inclined  of  their  own  accord.  Their  in- 
clinations, therefore,  were  more  overruled  by  God  than  regulated  by 
themselves.  And  surely,  had  not  Jacob  been  persuaded  that  Gtod 
inspires  men  with  divers  affections  as  seemeth  to  him  good,  he  would 
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not  have  said  of  his  son  Joseph  (whom  he  thought  to  be  some  hear 
then  Egyptian),  **  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man* 
(Gren.  xUii.  14).  In  like  manner,  the  whole  Church  confesses  that 
when  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  pity  his  people,  he  made  them  also  to 
be  pitied  of  all  them  that  carried  them  captives  (Ps.  cvi.  46).  In 
like  manner,  when  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Saul,  so  that  be 
prepared  himself  for  battle,  the  cause  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  a 
spint  from  God  fell  upon  him  (1  Sam.  xi.  6).  Who  dissuaded  Ab- 
solom  from  adopting  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  was  wont 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle?  (2  Sam.  xvii.  14.)  Who  disposed 
Rehoboam  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  the  young  men  ?  (1  Kings  xiL 
10.)  Who  causea  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  strike  terror  into 
nations  formerly  distinguished  for  valour  ?  Even  the  harlot  Bahab 
recognised  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  with  fear  and  dread  (Lev.  xxvi.  36),  but 
He  who  threatened  in  the  Law  that  he  would  give  them  a  "  trem- 
bling heart"?  (Deut.  xxviii.  65.) 

7.  It  may  be  objected,  that  these  are  special  examples  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  general  rule.  They  are  sufficient,  at  all  events, 
to  prove  the  point  for  which  I  contend — viz.  that  whenever  God  is 
pleased  to  make  way  for  his  providence,  he  even  in  external  matters 
so  turns  and  bends  the  wills  of  men,  that  whatever  the  freedom  of 
their  choice  may  be,  it  is  still  subject  to  the  disposal  of  God.  That 
your  mind  depends  more  on  the  agency  of  God  than  the  freedom  .of 
your  own  choice,  daily  experience  teaches.  Your  judgment  often 
fails,  and  in  matters  of  no  great  difficulty,  your  courage  flags ;  at 
other  times,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  the  mode  of  expli- 
cating them  at  once  suggests  itself,  while  in  matters  of  moment  and 
danger,  your  mind  rises  superior  to  every  difficulty.^  In  this  way,  I 
interpret  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing 
eye,  the  Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  them"  (Prov.  xx.  12).  For 
they  seem  to  me  to  refer  not  to  their  creation,  but  to  peculiar  CTaoe 
in  the  use  of  them.  When  he  says,  "  The  king  s  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he 
will"  (Prov.  xxi.  1),  he  comprehends  the  whole  race  under  one  par- 
ticular class.  If  any  will  is  free  from  subjection,  it  must  be  that  of 
one  possessed  of  regal  power,  and  in  a  manner  exercising  dominion 
over  other  wills.  But  if  it  is  under  the  hand  of  God,  ours  surely 
cannot  be  exempt  from  it.  On  this  subject  there  is  an  admirable 
sentiment  of  Augustine,  "  Scripture,  if  it  be  careftiUy  examined,  will 
show  not  only  that  the  good  wills  of  men  are  made  good  by  God  out 
of  evil,  and  when  so  made,  are  directed  to  good  acts,  even  to  eternal 
life,  but  those  which  retain  the  elements  of  the  world  are  in  the 
power  of  God,  to  turn  them  whither  he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases, 
either  to  perform  acts  of  kindness,  or  by  a  hidden,  indeed,  but,  at  the 

^  The  French  adds,  "  D'oii  precede  cehi  sinon  que  Dieu  besongne  tant  d*une  part 
que  d  autre?"— Whence  this,  but  that  God  interferes  thus  far  in  either  case? 
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same  time,  most  just  judgment,  to  inflict  punishment"  (August.  De 
Gratia  et  Lib.  Arb.  ad  Valent.  cap .  xx. ). 

8.  Let  the  reader  here  remember,  that  the  power  of  the  human 
inVL  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  event,  as  some  unskilfiil  persons 
are  absurdly  wont  to  do.  They  think  it  an  elegant  and  ingenious 
proof  of  the  bondage  of  the  human  will,  that  even  the  greatest 
monarcbs  are  sometimes  thwarted  in  their  wishes.  But  the  ability 
of  which  we  speak  must  be  considered  as  within  the  man,  not 
measured  by  outward  success.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  free 
will,  the  question  is  not,  whether  external  obstacles  will  permit  a 
man  to  execute  what  he  has  internally  resolved,  but  whether,  in  any 
matter  whatever,  he  has  a  free  power  of  judging  and  of  willing.  If 
men  possess  both  of  these,  AttiUuc  Begulus,  shut  up  in  a  barrel 
fltodded  with  sharp  nails,  will  have  a  will  no  less  free  than  Augustus 
CaBsar  ruling  with  imperial  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.^ 

1  Tlie  Freneh  is  simply.  "  Car  si  cela  pouToit  etre  en  rhomme,  il  ne  seroit  par  moins 
Ubre  enferm^  en  on  prison  que  dominant  par  toute  la  terre.'*  If  that  could  be  in  man, 
hb  would  bt  no  Imb  R«e  shut  up  in  a  prison  than  ruling  aU  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1 

THB  ABQUMENTS  USUALLY   ALLEGED  IK  SUPPORT   OF  FBKB  WILL 

REFUTED. 

Objeotions  reduced  to  three  principal  heads : — I.  Four  absurdities  adyanoed  hy  the 
opponeDts  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  slavery  of  the  will,  stated  and  re- 
futed, sec.  1^-5.  IL  The  passages  of  Scripture  which  the^  penrert  in  faTOur  of  their 
error,  reduced  to  five  heads,  and  explained,  sec.  6 — 16.  III.  Fire  other  piniisgti 
quoted  in  defence  of  free  will  expounded,  sec.  16 — 19. 

Sections, 

1.  Absurd  fictioQs  of  opponents  first  refuted,  and  then  certain  passages  of  Soriptmi 

explained.    Answer  by  a  negative.    Confirmation  of  the  answer. 

2.  Another  absurdity  of  Aristotle  and  Pelagius.    Answer  by  a  distinction.    Answer 

fortified  by  passages  from  Augustine,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  ta 
Apostle. 

3.  Third  absurdity  borrowed  from  the  words  of  Chrysostom.    Answer  by  a  negative. 

4.  Fourth  absurdity  urged  of  old  by  the  Pelagians.    Answer  from  the  works  of  Au- 

gustine.   Illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour.    Another  answer,  which 
explains  the  use  of  exhortations, 
o.  A  third  answer,  which  contains  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  second.    Objection  to 
the  previous  answers.    Objection  refuted.    Summary  of  the  previous  answers. 

6.  First  class  of  arguments  which  the  Neo-Pelagians  draw  from  Scripture  in  defenoe 

of  free  will.  1.  The  Law  demands  perfect  obedience ;  and,  therefore,  God  either 
mocks  us,  or  requires  things  which  are  not  in  our  power.  Answer  by  distin- 
guishing precepts  into  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  considered  in  this  and  tiM 
following  section. 

7.  This  general  argument  from  the  Law  of  no  avail  to  the  patrons  of  tree  wilL    Pro- 

mises coinoined  with  precepts,  prove  that  our  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  the. 
grace  of  God.  Objection,  that  the  Law  was  given  to  the  persons  living  at  tlie 
time.    'Answer,  confirmed  by  passages  from  Augustine. 

5.  A  special  consideration  of  the  three  classes  of  precepts  of  no  avail  to  the  defenders 

of  free  will.    1.  Precepts  enjoining  us  to  turn  to  God.    2.  Precepts  which  simply 
speak  of  the  observance  of  the  Law.    8.  Precepts  which  cxgoin  us  to  penevere 
in  the  grace  of  God. 
9.    Objection.    Answer.    Confirmation  of  the  answer  from  Jeremiah.    Another  ob- 
jection rcfiited. 

10.  A  second  class  of  arguments  in  defence  of  free  will  drawn  from  the  promiMB  of 

God — viz.  that  the  promises  which  God  makes  to  those  who  seek  him  are  vain  if 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do,  or  not  do,  the  thing  required.  Answer,  whidi  ex- 
plains the  use  of  promises,  and  removes  the  supposed  inconsistency. 

11.  Third  class  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  divine  upbraidings — that  it  is  in  Tain  to 

upbraid  us  for  evils  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  avoid.  Answer.  Sinners  arft 
condemned  by  their  own  consciences,  and,  therefore,  the  divine  upbraidings  are 
just.  Moreover,  there  is  a  twofold  use  in  these  upbraidings.  Various  passages 
of  Scripture  explained  by  means  of  the  foregoing  answers. 

12.  Objection  founded  on  the  words  of  Moses.    R^utation  by  the  irords  of  an  Apottk. 

Confirmation  by  argument. 

13.  Fourth  class  of  arguments  by  the  defenders  of  free  will.    God  ii-aits  to  see  whether 

or  not  sinners  will  repent :  therefore  they  can  repent.  Answer  by  a  dilemwia. 
Passage  in  Hosca  explained. 

14.  Fifth  class  of  arguments  in  defenoe  of  fr^e  will.    Good  and  bad  works  deecribed 

as  our  own,  and  therefore  we  are  capable  of  both.    Answer  by  an  ex] 
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which  BhowB  that  this  areument  is  nnaTailing.    Objection  drawn  from  analogy. 
Answer.    The  nature  and  mode  of  divine  agency  in  the  elect. 

15.  Conclusion  of  the  answer  to  the  last  class  of  arguments. 

16.  Third  and  last  division  of  the  chapter,  discussing  certain  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  A  passage  from  Genesis.    Its  true  meaning  explained. 

17.  2.  Passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Explanation.    Refutation  of  an  objec- 

tion.   Another  refutation.    A  third  refutation  fh)m  Augustine.    8.  A  passage 
flrom  First  Corinthians.     Answer  to  it. 

18.  4.  A  passage  fh>m  Ecclesiastes.    Explanation.    Another  explanation. 

19.  5.  A  passage  from  Luke.    Explanation.    Allegorical  arguments  weak.    Another 

explanation.    A  third  explanation.    A  fourth  from  Augustine.    Conclusion  and 
summary  of  the  whole  discussion  concerning  free  will. 

1.  Enough  would  seem  to  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  man's 
wUl,  were  there  not  some  who  endeavour  to  urge  him  to  his  ruin  by 
a  false  opinion  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  support 
their  own  opinion,  assail  ours.  First,  they  gather  together  some 
absurd  inferences,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  bring  odium  upon  our 
doctrine,  as  if  it  were  abhorrent  to  common  sense,  and  then  thev 
oppose  it  with  certain  passages  of  Scripture  (infra ^  sec.  6).  Both 
devices  we  shall  dispose  of  in  their  order.  If  sin,  say  they,  is  neces- 
saiy,  it  ceases  to  be  sin ;  if  it  is  voluntary,  it  may  be  avoided.  Such, 
too,  were  the  weapons  with  which  Pelagius  assailed  Augustine.  But 
we  are  unwilling  to  crush  them  by  the  weight  of  his  name,  until  we 
have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  objections  themselves.  I  deny, 
therefcnre,  that  sin  ought  to  be  the  less  imputed  because  it  is  neces- 
8B17 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  deny  the  inference,  that  sin  may  be 
avoided  because  it  is  voluntary.  If  any  one  will  dispute  with  Grod, 
aad  ^ideavour  to  evade  his  judgment,  by  pretending  that  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  the  answer  already  given  is  sufficient,  that 
it  is  owing  not  to  creation,  but  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  man 
has  become  the  slave  of  sin,  and  can  will  nothing  but  evil.  For 
whence  that  impotence  of  which  the  wicked  so  readily  avail  them- 
selves as  an  excuse,  but  just  because  Adam  voluntanly  subjected 
himself  to  the  tyranny  of  the  devil?  Hence,  the  corruption  by 
which  we  are  held  bound  as  with  chains,  originated  in  the  first  man's 
revolt  from  his  Maker.  If  all  men  are  justly  held  guilty  of  this 
revolt,  let  .them  not  think  themselves  excused  by  a  necessity  in 
which  they  see  the  clearest  cause  of  their  condemnation.  But  this  I 
have  folly  explained  above ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  devil  himself, 
have  given  an  example  of  one  who  sins  not  less  voluntarily  that  he 
sins  necessarily.  I  have  also  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  elect  angels, 
that  though  their  will  cannot  decline  from  good,  it  does  not  therefore 
cease  to  be  will.  This  Bernard  shrewdly  explains  when  he  says 
(8erm.  81,  in  Cantica),  that  we  are  the  more  miserable  in  this,  that 
the  necessity  is  voluntary ;  and  yet  this  necessity  so  binds  us  who 
are  subject  to  it,  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  sin,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  The  second  step  in  the  reasoning  is  vicious,  because  it 
leaps  from  voluntary  \/ofree ;  whereas  we  have  proved  above,  that  a 
thing  may  be  done  voluntarily,  though  not  subject  to  free  choice. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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2.  They  add,  that  unless  virtae  and  vice  proceed  from  free  c1k»C6| 
it  is  absurd  cither  to  punish  man  or  reward  him.    Althoagh  this 
argument  is  taken  from  Aristotle,  I  admit  that  it  is  also  used  \if 
Chrysostom  and  Jerome.     Jerome,  however,  does  not  disguise  that  it 
was  familiar  to  the  Pelagians.     He  even  quotes  their  words,  "If 
grace  acts  in  us,  grace,  and  not  we  who  do  the  work,  will  be  crowned* 
{Hieran,  in  Ep,  ad  CtesiphonL  et  Dialog.  /.).     With  regard  to 
punishment,  I  answer,  that  it  is  properly  inflicted  on  those  by  wham 
the  guilt  is  contracted.     What  matters  it  whether  you  sin  with  a 
free  or  an  enslaved  judgment,  so  long  as  you  sin  voluntarily,  espe- 
cially when  man  is  proved  to  be  a  sinner  because  he  is  under  the 
bondage  of  sin  ?    In  regard  to  the  rewards  of  righteousness,  is  theie 
any  great  absurdity  in  acknowledging  that  they  depend  on  the  kind- 
ness of  God  rather  than  our  own  merits  ?    How  otten  do  we  meet  in 
Augustine  with  this  expression, — "  God  crowns  not  our  merits  but 
his  own  gifts ;  and  the  name  of  reward  is  given  not  to  what  is  due  to 
our  merits,  but  to  the  recompense  of  grace  previously  bestowed?" 
Some  seem  to  think  there  is  acuteness  in  the  remark,  that  there  is  no 
place  at  all  for  the  mind,  if  good  works  do  not  spring  from  free  will 
as  their  proper  source ;  but  in  thinking  this  so  very  unreasonable 
they  are  widely  mistaken.     Augustine  does  not  hesitate  unifcMrmly  to 
describe  as  necessary  the  very  thing  which  they  count  it  impious  to 
acknowledge.     Thus  he  asks,  "What  is  human  merit?     He  who 
came  to  bestow  not  due  recompense  but  free  grace,  though  himsdf 
free  from  sin,  and  the  giver  of  freedom,  found  all  men  Bumos" 
(Augustin.  in  Psal.  xxxi.).    Again,  "  If  you  are  to  receive  your  doe^ 
you  must  be  punished.     What  then  is  done  ?    God  has  notr^idered 
you  due  punishment,  but  bestows  upon  you  unmerited  grace.     If  yoa 
wish  to  be  an  alien  from  grace,  boast  your  merits"  (in  Psal.  Izx.). 
Again,  "  You  are  nothing  in  yourself,  sin  is  yours,  merit  Grod'& 
Punishment  is  your  due ;  and  when  the  reward  shall  come,  Qod  shall 
crown  his  own  gifts,  not  your  merits"  (Ep.  lii.).     To  the  same  efieot 
he  elsewhere  says  (De  Verb.  Apostol.  Serm.  xv.),  that  grace  is  not  of 
merit,  but  merit  of  grace.    And  shortly  after  he  concludes,  that  QoA 
by  his  gifts  anticipates  all  our  merit,  that  he  may  thereby  manifest 
his  own  merit,  and  give  what  is  absolutely  free,  because  he  sees 
nothing  in  us  that  can  be  a  ground  of  salvation.     But  why  extend 
the  list  of  quotations,  when  similar  sentiments  are  ever  and  anon 
recurring  in  his  works  ?    The  abettors  of  this  error  would  see  a  still 
better  refutation  of  it,  if  they  would  attend  to  the  source  from  whidi 
the  apostle  derives  the  glory  of  the  saints, — "  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified"  (Bom.  viiL 
30).     On  what  ground,  then,  the  apostle  being  judge  (2  Tim.  iv.  8), 
are  believers  crowned  ?    Because  by  the  mercy  of  God,  not  their  own 
exertions,  they  are  predestinated,  called,  and  justified.     Away,  thod, 
with  the  vain  fear,  that  unless  free  will  stand,  there  will  no  longer  be 
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anj  merit  I  It  is  most  foolish  to  take  alarm,  and  recoil  from  that 
which  Scriptare  inculcates.  "  If  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou 
gtojr  88  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?"  (1  Cor.  iv.  7.)  You  see  how 
evMything  is  denied  to  free  will,  for  the  very  purpose  of  leaving  no 
room  for  merit  And  yet,  as  the  beneficence  and  liberality  of  God 
Mxm  manifold  and  inexhaustible,  the  grace  which  he  bestows  upon  us, 
inamiach  as  he  makes  it  our  own,  he  recompenses  as  if  the  virtuous 
acts  were  our  own. 

8.  But  it  is  added,  in  terms  which  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
CitfyBostom  (Homil.  22,  in  Genes.^,  that  if  our  will  possesses  not  the 
power  of  choosing  good  or  evil,  all  who  are  partakers  of  the  same 
nature  must  be  alike  good  or  alike  bad.  A  sentiment  akin  to  this 
oocurs  in  the  work  De  Vocatione  Gentium  (Lib.  iv.  c.  4),  usually 
attributed  to  Ambrose,  in  which  it  is  argued,  that  no  one  would  ever 
decline  from  £Edth,  did  not  the  grace  of  God  leave  us  in  a  mutable 
•lata  It  is  strange  that  such  men  should  have  so  blundered.  How 
did  it  &il  to  occur  to  Chrysostom,  that  it  is  divine  election  which 
distingitisheB  among  men?  We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  to 
admit  what  Paul  strenuously  maintains,  that  all,  without  exception, 
•ndepiaved  and  given  over  to  wickedness;  but  at  thesame  ti^ew^ 
add,  that  through  the  mercy  of  Qod  all  do  not  continue  in  wickedness. 
Tharelbre,  while  we  all  labour  naturally  under  the  same  disease, 
those  only  recover  health  to  whom  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  put  forth 
bia  hediing  hand.  The  others  whom,  in  just  judgment,  he  passes 
ofer,  pine  and  rot  away  till  they  are  consumed.  And  this  is  the 
only  reason  why  some  persevere  to  the  end,  and  others,  after  begin- 
ning their  course,  &11  away.  Perseverance  is  the  gift  of  God,  which 
ha^  does  not  lavish  promiscuously  on  all,  but  imparts  to  whom  he 
pleatea.  If  it  is  asked  how  the  difference  arises — ^why  some  steadily 
persevere,  and  others  prove  deficient  in  steadfastness — we  can  give  no 
otter  reason  than  that  the  Lord,  by  his  mighty  power,  strengthens 
and  flfostains  the  former,  so  that  they  perish  not,  while  he  does  not 
fhmirii  the  same  assistance  to  the  latter,  but  leaves  them  to  be 
monnments  of  instability. 

4.  Still  it  is  insisted,  that  exhortations  are  vain,  warnings  super- 
Ihioiis,  and  rebukes  absurd,  if  the  sinner  possesses  not  the  power  to 
obey.  When  similar  objections  were  urged  against  Augustine,  he 
wai  obliged  to  write  his  book,  De  Correptione  et  Gratia,  where  he 
iM  fiilly  disposed  of  them.  The  substance  of  his  answer  to  his 
ofpaoBAtB  is  this :  "  O,  man  t  learn  from  the  precept  what  you 
on^lit  to  do ;  learn  from  correction,  that  it  is  your  own  fault  you 
have  not  the  powers  and  learn  in  prayer,  whence  it  is  that  you  may 
receive  the  power."  Very  similar  is  the  argument  of  his  book,  De 
%iirita  et  Litera,  in  which  he  shows  that  God  does  not  measure  the 
pNoepts  of  his  law  by  human  strength,  but,  aftier  ordering  what  is 
tUbt,  freely  bestows  on  his  elect  the  power  of  fulfilling  it  The 
ti^eet,  ii^eed,  does  not  require  a  long  discussion.    For  we  are  not 
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singular  in  our  doctrine,  but  have  Christ  and  all  his  apostles  witk 
us.  Let  our  opponents,  then,  consider  how  they  are  to  come  flff 
victorious  in  a  contest  which  they  wage  with  such  antagofikte 
Christ  declares,  *'  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing"  TJohn  z^.^  61 
Does  he  the  less  censure  and  chastise  those  who,  witnout  bim,  dU 
wickedly  ?  Does  he  the  less  exhort  every  man  to  be  intent  on  ^odd 
works  ?  How  severely  does  Paul  inveigh  against  the  CorintinaBs 
for  want  of  charity  (1  Cor.  iii.  3) ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  ke 
prays  that  charity  may  be  given  them  by  the  Lord.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  he  declares  that  *^  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  16).  Still 
he  ceases  not  to  warn,  exhort,  and  rebuke  them.  Why  then  do  tiiey 
not  expostulate  with  God  for  making  sport  with  men,  by  demanding 
of  them  things  which  he  alone  can  give,  and  chastising  them  m 
faults  committod  through  want  of  his  grace  ?  Why  do  they  not 
admonish  Paul  to  spare  those  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  wiU 
or  to  run,  unless  the  mercy  of  God,  which  has  forsaken  them,  pre- 
cede ?  As  if  the  doctrine  were  not  founded  on  the  strongest  reason 
— ^reason  which  no  serious  inquirer  can  fail  to  perceive.  The  extent 
to  which  doctrine,  and  exhortation,  and  rebuke,  are  in  themsel^ras 
able  to  change  the  mind,  is  indicated  by  Paul  when  he  sayB,  "  Nei- 
ther is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  bat 
God  that  giveth  the  increase"  (1  Cor.  iii.  7).  In  like  manner,  we 
see  that  Moses  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  Law  under  a  heavy  sanction, 
and  that  the  prophets  strongly  urge  and  threaten  transgreflBors, 
though  they  at  the  same  time  confess,  that  men  are  wise  otuy  when 
an  understanding  heart  is  given  them ;  that  it  is  the  proper  work  of 
God  to  circumcise  the  heart,  and  to  change  it  from  stone  into  fledi; 
to  write  his  law  on  their  inward  parts ;  in  short,  to  renew  souls  so  as 
give  efficacy  to  doctrine. 

5.  What  purpose,  then,  is  served  by  exhortations?  It  is  this: 
As  the  wicked,  with  obstinate  heart,  despise  them,  they  will  be  a 
testimony  against  them  when  they  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
God ;  nay,  they  even  now  strike  and  lash  their  consciences.  For, 
however  they  may  petulantly  deride,  they  cannot  disapprove  ihsssL 
But  what,  you  will  ask,  can  a  miserable  mortal  do,  when  softness  of 
heart,  which  is  necessary  to  obedience,  is  denied  him  ?  I  ask,  in  rer 
ply.  Why  have  recourse  to  evasion,  since  hardness  of  heart  caimot  be 
imputed  to  any  but  the  sinner  himself?  The  ungodly,  thoagh 
they  would  gladly  evade  the  divine  admonitions,  are  forced,  whetner 
they  will  or  not,  to  feel  their  power.  But  their  chief  use  is  to  be  sewi 
in  the  case  of  believers,  in  whom  the  Lord,  while  he  always  acts  by 
his  Spirit,  also  omits  not  the  instrumentality  of  his  word,  but  employs 
it,  and  not  without  eifect  Let  this,  then,  be  a  standing  truth,  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  godly  consists  in  the  grace  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  wordE  of  the  prophet,  "  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I 
wul  put  a  new  spirit  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  oot 
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of  iheir  flesh,  and  will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh,  that  they  may 
walk  in  my  statutes"  (£zek.  xL  19,  20).  But  it  will  be  asked,  why 
are  they  now  admonished  of  their  duty,  and  not  rather  left  to  the 

S'dftDce  of  the  Spirit  ?  Why  are  they  urged  with  exhortations  when 
y  cannot  hasten  any  faster  than  the  Spirit  impels  them  ?  and  why 
tae  they  chastised,  if  at  any  time  they  go  astray,  seeing  that  this  is 
oauaed  by  the  necessary  infirmity  of  the  flesh  ?  **  0,  man  1  who  art 
tlioa  that  repliest  against  Grod  ?"  If ,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the 
grace  which  enables  us  to  obey  exhortation,  Grod  sees  meet  to  employ 
exhortation,  what  is  there  in  such  an  arrangement  for  you  to  carp 
and  scoff  at  ?  Had  exhortations  and  reprimands  no  other  profit  with 
the  godly  than  to  convince  them  of  sm,  they  could  not  be  deemed 
altogether  useless.  Now,  when,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  within, 
they  have  the  effect  of  inflaming  their  desire  of  good,  of  arousing 
them  from  lethargy,  of  destroying  the  pleasure  and  honeyed  sweetness 
of  sin,  making  it  hateful  and  loathsome,  who  will  presume  to  cavil  at 
tiiem  as  supemuous  ? 

Should  any  one  wish  a  clearer  reply,  let  him  take  the  following : — 
Gk)d  works  in  his  elect  in  two  ways :  inwardly,  by  his  Spirit ;  out- 
wardly, by  his  Word.  By  his  Spirit  illuminating  their  minds,  and 
trainipg  their  hearts  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  he  makes  them 
new  creatures,  while,  by  his  Word,  he  stimulates  them  to  long  and 
aeek  for  this  renovation.  In  both,  he  exerts  the  might  of  his  hand 
in  {proportion  to  the  measure  in  which  he  dispenses  them.  The  Word, 
when  addressed  to  the  reprobate,  though  not  effectual  for  their  amend- 
xnenty  has  another  use.  It  urges  their  consciences  now,  and  will 
tender  them  more  inexcusable  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus,  our 
Saviour,'  while  declaring  that  none  can  come  to  him  but  those  whom 
tlie  Father  draws,  and  that  the  elect  come  after  they  have  heard  and 
learned  of  the  Father  (John  vi.  44,  45),  does  not  lay  aside  the  office 
of  teacher,  but  carefully  invites  those  who  must  be  taught  inwardly 
by  the  Spirit  before  they  can  make  any  profit.  The  reprobate,  again, 
are  admonished  by  Paul,  that  the  doctrine  is  not  in  vain  ;  because, 
while  it  is  in  them  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  it  is  still  a  sweet 
savoor  unto  God  (2  Cor.  ii.  16). 

6,  The  enemies  of  this  doctrine  are  at  great  pains  in  collecting 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  if,  unable  to  accomplish  anything  by  their 
weight,  they  were  to  overwhelm  us  by  their  number.  But  as  in 
batue,  when  it  is  come  to  close  quarters,  an  unwarlike  multitude, 
how  sreat  soever  the  pomp  and  show  they  make,  give  way  after  a 
&w  tuowB,  and  take  to  flight,^  so  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  here 
in  disposing  of  our  opponents  and  their  host.  All  the  passages  which 
they  p^vert  in  opposing  us  are  very  similar  in  their  import ;  and 

1  Ibe  Franch  is,  '*  Mais  o'est  comme  si  on  capitaine  aasembloit  force  gens  qui  ne 
ftwMnt  nunement  duits  tk  la  guerre  pour  espouvanter  son  ennemi.  Ayant  <]|ue  les 
neCtare  en  oeuTre,  il  feroient  grande  monstre ;  mais  s'il  faloit  Yeoir  en  bataille  etpoindie 
— ^-^  *""  «iinemi  on  lea  ferdt  fuir  du  premier  coup."    But  it  is  as  if  a  captain  were 
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hence,  when  thej  are  arranged  under  their  proper  heads,  one  answer 
will  suffice  for  several ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  separate  oona^ 
deration  to  each.  Precepts  seem  to  be  regarded  as  their  stron^dil 
These  they  think  so  accommodated  to  our  abilities,  as  to  make  ii 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whatever  they  enjoin  we  are  able  IjO 
^rform.  Accordingly,  they  run  over  all  the  precepts,  and  by  tbeni 
ix  the  measure  of  our  power.  For,  say  they,  wben  GK>d  enjoins 
meekness,  submission,  love,  chastity,  piety,  and  holiness,  and  when 
he  forbids  anger,  pride,  theft,  uncleanness,  idolatry,  and  the  like,  he 
either  mocks  us,  or  only  requires  thin^  which  are  in  our  power. 

All  the  precepts  wluch  the^  thus  heap  together  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  Some  enjom  a  first  conversion  unto  Grod,  others 
speak  simply  of  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  others  inculcate  per- 
severance m  the  grace  which  has  been  received.  We  shall  first  treat 
of  precepts  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  consider  each  separate 
class.  That  the  abilities  of  man  are  equal  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
law,  has  lon^  been  a  common  idea,  and  has  some  show  of  plausibility. 
It  is  founded,  however,  on  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  law.  Those 
who  deem  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  say,  that  the  observance  of  the 
law  is  impossible,  insist,  as  their  strongest  argument,  that,  if  it  is  so^ 
the  law  has  been  given  in  vain  {injra^  chap.  vii.  sec.  5).  For  they 
speak  just  as  if  Paul  had  never  said  anythmg  about  the  Law.  But 
what,  pray,  is  meant  by  saving,  that  the  Law  ''  was  added  because  of 
transgressions  ;"  "by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;"  "  I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law ;"'  "  the  law  entered  that  the  offence  mig^t 
abound*'?  (Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Kom.  iii.  20 ;  vii.  7  ;  v.  20.)  Is  it  meant 
that  the  Law  was  to  be  limited  to  our  strength,  lest  it  should  be  given 
in  vain  ?  Is  it  not  rather  meant  that  it  was  placed  far  above  us,  in 
order  to  convince  us  of  our  utter  feebleness  ?  Paul  indeed  dedareSi 
that  charity  is  the  end  and  fulfilling  of  the  Law  (1  Tim.  i.  5).  But 
when  he  prays  that  the  minds  of  the  Thessalonians  may  be  filled 
with  it,  he  clearly  enough  acknowledges  that  the  Law  soimds  in  oor 
ears  without  profit,  if  God  do  not  implant  it  thoroughly  in  our  hearts 
(1  Thess.  iii.  12). 

7.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  if  the  Scripture  taught  nothing  else  on 
the  subject  than  that  the  Law  is  a  rule  of  life  by  which  we  ought  to 
regulate  our  pursuits,  I  should  at  once  assent  to  their  opinion ;  btit 
since  it  carefully  and  clearly  explains  that  the  use  of  the  Law  is  mam* 
fold,  the  proper  course  is  to  learn  fi'om  that  explanation  what  the 
power  of  the  Law  is  in  man.  In  regard  to  the  present  question, 
while  it  explains  what  our  duty  is,  it  teaches  that  the  power  of  obey- 
ing it  is  derived  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and  it  accordingly  urges 
us  to  pray  that  this  power  may  be  given  us.    If  there  were  merely  a 

to  Msemble  a  large  body  of  people,  in  no  wise  trained  to  war,  to  afitonish  the  enemj. 
Before  coming  into  action  tliej  would  make  a  great  show ;  but  if  they  were  to  go  into 
battle,  and  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  the  first  stroke  would  make 
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ind  and  no  promise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  whether  our 
[;h  were  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  command ;  but  since  promises 
Qexed,  which  proclaim  not  only  that  aid,  but  that  our  whole 
is  derived  from  divine  grace,  they  at  the  same  time  abundantly 
tiiat  we  are  not  only  unequal  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but 
bols  in  regard  to  it.  Therefore,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  a  pro- 
i  between  our  ability  and  the  divine  precepts,  as  if  the  Lord 
sconmiodated  the  standard  of  justice  which  he  was  to  give  in 
f  to  our  feeble  capacities.  We  should  rather  gather  from  the 
68  how  ill  provided  we  are,  having  in  everything  so  much  need 
».  But  say  they,  Who  will  believe  that  the  Lord  designed 
w  for  blocks  and  stones  ?  There  is  no  wish  to  make  any  one 
)  this.  The  ungodly  are  neither  blocks  nor  stones,when  taught 
Law  that  their  lusts  are  offensive  to  God ;  they  are  proved  guilty 
ir  own  confession  ;  nor  are  the  godly  blocks  or  stones,  when, 
ished  of  their  powerlessness,  they  take  refuge  in  grace.  To  this 
ire  the  pithy  sayings  of  Augustine,  "  Gkxl  orders  what  we  can- 
,  that  we  may  know  what  we  ou^ht  to  ask  of  him.  There  is  a 
itility  in  precepts,  if  all  that  is  given  to  free  will  is  to  do  greater 
:  to  divine  grace.  Faith  acquires  what  the  law  requires ;  nay, 
w  requires,  in  order  that  faith  may  acquire  what  is  thus  re- 
;  nay,  more,  God  demands  of  us  faith  itself,  and  finds  not 
le  thus  demands,  until  by  giving  he  makes  it  possible  to  find 
Lgain,  he  says,  *'  Let  God  give  i^t  he  orders,  and  order  what 

Phis  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  again  attending  to  the  three 
of  precepts  to  which  we  above  referred.  Both  in  the  Law  and 
Prophets,  God  repeatedly  calls  upon  us  to  turn  to  him.^  But, 
other  hand,  a  prophet  exclaims,  "Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall 
tied ;  for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God.  Surely,  after  that  I  was 
ly^  I  repented."  He  orders  us  to  circumcise  the  foreskins  of  our 
;  but  Moses  declares,  that  that  circumcision  is  made  by  his 
and.  In  many  passages  he  demands  a  new  heart,  but  in  others 
lares  that  he  gives  it.  As  Augustine  says,  "  What  God  pro- 
we  ourselves  do  not  through  choice  or  nature,  but  he  himself 
f  grace."  The  same  observation  is  made,  when,  in  enumerat- 
e  rules  of  Tichonius,  he  states  the  third  in  effect  to  be — ^that 
linguish  carefully  between  the  Law  and  the  promises,  or  be- 
the  commands  and  grace  (Augustin.  de  Doctrina  Christiana, 
i.).  Let  them  now  go  and  gather  from  precepts  what  man's 
OT  obedience  is,  when  they  would  destroy  the  divine  grace  by 
the  precepts  themselves  are  accomplished. .  The  precepts  of 
xmd  class  are  simply  those  which  enjoin  us  to  worship  Gtxl,  to 

nitt.  Enchir.  ad  Laurent,  de  Gratia  et  Liber.  Arbit.  cap.  16.    Homil.  29,  in 

Bp.24. 

i  fi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18 ;  Dent.  x.  16 ;  zxx.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxyi.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxL  18. 

Ma.  adT.  Pighiom. 
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obey  and  adhere  to  his  will,  to  do  his  pleasure,  and  follow  his  teaeh- 
ing.  But  innumerable  passages  testily  that  every  degree  of  poriigr, 
piety,  holiness,  and  justice,  which  we  possess,  is  his  gift.  Of  tie 
third  class  of  precepts  is  the  exhortation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Ae 
proselytes,  as  recorded  by  Luke ;  they  '*  persuaded  them  to  ocxitiiiiiB 
m  the  grace  of  Ood"  (Acts  xiii.  43).  But  the  source  from  whkdi 
this  power  of  continuance  must  be  sought  is  elsewhere  explained  hf 
Paul,  when  he  says,  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Loni' 
(Eph.  vi.  10).  In  another  passa^  he  says,  "  Grieve  not  the  Hdy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemptitm 
rJSph.  iv.  30).  But  as  the  thing  here  enjoined  could  not  be  pe^- 
formed  by  man,  he  prays  in  behalf  of  the  Thessalonians,  that  God 
would  count  them  *'  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power  "  (2  Thess. 
L  11).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  treating  of  alms,  he  repeatedly  commends  their  good  and  pious 
inclination.  A  little  farther  on,  however,  he  exclaims,  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into  the  heart  of  Titos  &ft 

ou.     For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation"  (2  Cor.  viii  16, 17). 

f  Titus  could  not  even  perform  the  office  of  being  a  mouth  to  exhort 
others,  except  in  so  far  as  God  suggested,  how  could  the  others  hate 
been  voluntary  agents  in  acting,  it  the  Lord  Jesus  had  not  directed 
their  hearts  ? 

9.  Some,  who  would  be  thought  more  acute,  endeavour  to  evade 
all  these  passages,  by  the  quibble,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  contributing  our  part,  while  Gt>d,  at  the  same  time,  suppUes 
our  deficiencies.  They,  moreover,  adduce  passages  from  the  Pro- 
phets, in  which  the  work  of  our  conversion  seems  to  be  shared  be- 
tween God  and  ourselves ;  "  Turn  ye  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (2^ech  L  3). 
The  kind  of  assistance  which  God  gives  us  has  been  shown  above 
(sect.  7,  8),  and  need  not  now  be  repeated.  One  thing  only  I  aak 
to  be  conceded  to  me,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  we  have  a  power  of  ful- 
filling the  Law,  merely  because  we  are  enjoined  to  obey  it.  Since,  in 
order  to  our  fulfilling  the  divine  precepts,  the  grace  of  the  LawgiTV 
is  both  necessary,  and  has  been  promised  to  us,  this  much  at  least 
is  clear,  that  more  is  demanded  of  us  than  we  are  able  to  pay.  Nor 
can  any  cavil  evade  the  declaration  in  Jeremiah,  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  his  ancient  people  was  broken,  because  it  was 
only  of  the  letter — ^that  to  make  it  effectual,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Spirit  to  interpose  and  train  the  heart  to  obedience  (Jer.  xxxi  32). 
The  opinion  we  now  combat  is  not  aided  by  the  words,  "  Turn  nnlo 
me,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you."  The  turning  there  spoken  of  is  not 
that  by  which  God  renews  the  heart  unto  repentance ;  but  that  in 
yhich,  by  bestowing  prosperity,  he  manifests  his  kindness  and  favour^ 
just  in  the  same  way  as  he  sometimes  expresses  his  displeasure  Iry 
sending  adversity.    The  people  complaining  unde):  the  many  calami* 
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which  befell  them,  that  they  were  forsaken  by  God,  he  answers, 
tiiat  his  kindness  would  not  fail  them,  if  they  would  return  to  a  right 
eaoTBe,  and  to  himself,  the  standard  of  righteousness.  The  passage, 
iherefbro,  is  wrested  from  its  proper  meaning  when  it  is  made  to 
oonnAenance  the  idea  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  divided  between 
Qod  and  man  (supra,  Chap,  ii.  sec.  27).  We  have  only  glanced 
briefly  at  this  subject,  as  the  proper  place  for^it  will  occur  when  wo 
oome  to  treat  of  the  Law  TChap.  vii.  sec.  2  and  3). 

10.  The  second  class  ot  obiections  is  akin  to  the  former.  They 
allege  the  promises  in  which  the  Lord  makes  a  paction  with  our  will. 
Such  are  the  following :  "  Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live  " 
(Amos  v.  14).  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land :  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it "  (Isaiah  i.  19, 20). 
*'  If  thou  wilt  put  away  thine  abominations  out  of  my  sight,  then  thou 
8halt  not  remove  "*  (Jer.  iv.  1).  **  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  Gtod,  to  observe  and 
do  aU  the  commandments  which  I  command  ihee  this  day,  that  the 
Lord  thy  Gkxl  will  set  thee  on  high  above  aU  nations  of  the  earth" 
rDeut.  xzviii  1).  There  are  other  similar  passages  (Lev.  xxvi.  3, 
AC.).  They  think  that  the  blessings  contained  in  these  promises  are 
oSerei  to  our  will  absurdly  and  in  mockery,  if  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  secure  or  reject  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  matter  to  indulge  in 
declamatory  complaint  on  this  subject, — ^to  say  that  we  are  cruelly 
mocked  ^  by  the  Lord  when  he  declares  that  his  kindness  depends  on 
our  will,  if  we  are  not  masters  of  our  will, — ^that  it  would  be  a  strange 
Uberality  on  the  part  of  Gtod  to  set  his  blessings  before  us,  while  we 
faave  no  power  of  enjoying  them, — a  strange  certainty  of  promises, 
which,  to  prevent  their  ever  being  fulfilled,  are  made  to.  depend  on 
an  impossibility.  Of  promises  of  ttiis  description,  which  have  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  them,  we  shall  elsewhere  speak,  and  make  it  plain 
ihat  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  impossible  fulfilment  of  them.  In 
regard  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  deny  that  God  crueUy  mocks  us  when 
he  invites  us  to  merit  blessings  which  he  knows  we  are  altogether 
unable  to  merit.  The  promises  being  offered  alike  to  believers  and 
to  the  ungodly,  have  their  use  in  regard  to  both.  As  God  by  his 
preoeptB  stings  the  consciences  of  the  ungodly,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
nom  enjoying  their  sins  while  they  have  no  remembrance  of  his  judg- 
ments, 80,  in  his  promises,  he  in  a  manner  takes  them  to  witness  how 
miworthy  they  are  of  his  kindness.  Who  can  deny  that  it  is  most 
JQflt  and  most  becoming  in  God  to  do  good  to  those  who  worship  him, 
^snd  to  punidi  with  due  severity  those  who  despise  his  majesty  ?  God, 
tiierefore,  proceeds  in  due  order,  when,  though  the  wicked  are  bound 

'  1  The  Frenoh  is,  "  £t  de  fait  oette  nuson  a  grande  apparence  humainement.  Car  on 
peat  dedoire  que  oe  seroit  une  cruaut^  de  Dieu/'  &c. — And,  in  fact,  humanly  speaking, 
there  is  great  j>laii8ibility  in  this  argument.  For,  it  may  be  maintained,  Uiat  it  would 
htorncltj  in  dod,  &c. 
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n\  I  Ik;  letttrrs  of  sin,  he  lays  down  the  law  in  his  pronuMSy  ibai  im 
Will  do  ilicui  good  only  if  they  depart  from  their  wickedneaK.  Tlnf 
vsiiuld  1)0  right,  though  His  only  object  were  to  let  them 
fliul  ihcy  are  deservedly  excluded  from  the  favour  doe  to  his 
woitJiipperH.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  desires  by  all  meuis  to  itit 
it{»  believers  to  supplicate  his  grace,  it  surely  should  not  i 
i  liiit  ho  attempts  to  accomplish  by  promises  the  same  thing 
wi)  huvc  shown,  he  to  their  great  benefit  accomplishes  by 
(ticccplH.  Being  taught  by  precepts  what  the  will  of  Crod  is, 
roiiiiuilcd  of  our  wretchedness  in  being  so  completely  at  variaB 
lliul  will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  stimulated  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit  to  guidq  us  into  the  right  path.  But  as  our  indolence  ii 
iu>b  Hurticiently  aroused  by  precepts,  })romises  are  added,  that  thcf 
may  attract  us  by  their  sweetness,  and  ))roduce  a  feeling  of  Ioy«  Si 
thi)  prct^ept.  The  greater  our  desire  of  righteousness,  the  greater  viD 
U)  i>ur  earnestness  to  obtain  the  grace  of  Grod.  And  thus  it  is,  tint 
ill  the  protestations,  if  ye  be  wiUing,  if  thou  shalt  hearken,  the  Loid 
neither  attributes  to  us  a  full  i)owex  of  willing  and  hearkening;  nor 
vet  mot^ks  us  for  our  impotence. 

11.  The  third  class  ot  objections  is  not  unlike  the  other  twa  Fcr 
they  produce  passa^s  in  which  God  upbraids  his  people  for  thdr 
ingratitude,  intimatmg  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  did  not 
obtain  all  kinds  of  favour  from  his  indulgence.  Of  such  paasa^ei^ 
tho  following  are  examples:  "  The  Amalekites  and  the  Canaamtei 
ut'o  U^foro  you,  and  ye  shall  fiUl  by  the  sword :  because  ye  are  tamed 
Hwuy  troni  the  Lord,  thereibre  the  Lord  will  not  be  with  yoa''  (Nom. 
\\\.  *I3).  ''  Because  ye  have  done  all  these  works,  saiUi  the  Lccd, 
aiul  1  K|)akc  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  s^u^aking,  but  ye  heaidaot; 
nmt  1  called  you,  btit  ye  answere<l  not ;  therefore  will  I  do  unto  this 
houw\  which  is  called  by  my  name,  wherein  yo  trust,  and  unto  ths 

tiliieo  which  I  ^ve  to  you  and  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have  done  to 
ilnloh"  (Jer.  vii.  13, 14).  "  They  obeyed  not  thy  voice, neither  walked 
in  thy  law:  they  have  done  nothing  of  all  that  thou  commandedst  them 
to  do ;  therefore  thou  hast  caused  all  this  evil  to  come  upon  thun* 
(Jer.  xxxii.  23).  How,  they  ask,  can  such  upbraiding  be  directed 
ngfiinst  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  immediate^  to  reply, — 
Trosperity  was  dear  to  us:  we  feared  adversity ;  that  we  did  not,  in 
(»rder  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  obey  the  Lord,  and  liitoi 
to  his  voice,  is  owing  to  its  not  being  free  for  us  to  do  so  in  oonae- 
({ueuce  of  our  subjection  to  the  dominion  of  sin ;  in  vain,  therrfore^ 
arc  we  upbraided  with  evils  which  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  escapa 
But  to  say  nothing  of  the  pretext  of  necessity,  which  is  but  a  fe^le 
nnd  flimsy  defence  of  their  conduct,  can  they,  I  ask,  deny  their  guilt? 
If  they  are  held  convicted  of  any  fault,  the  Lord  is  not  unjust  in  up- 
braiding them  for  having,  by  their  own  perverseness,  deprived  them* 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Veu  qu'en  cela  il  fait  le  profit  de  see  eeryiteara  et  rend  les 
iniques  plus  damnables  ;"  seeing^  that  by  this  he  promotes  the  good  of  his  serrantf,  and 
renders  tho  vricked  more  deserTing  of  condemnation. 
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mireB  of  the  advantages  of  his  kindness.  Let  than  saj,  then,  whether 
they  can  deny  that  their  own  will  is  the  depraved  cause  of  their 
rebeUkm.  K  they  find  within  themselves  a  fountain  of  wickedness, 
why  do  they  stand  declaiming  about  extraneous  causes,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  appear  that  they  are  not  the  authors  of  their  own  de- 
ttniolion  ?  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  for  another's  faults  that  sinners 
are  both  deprived  of  the  divine  favour,  and  visited  with  punishment, 
there  is  good  reason  why  they  should  hear  these  rebukes  from  the 
mouth  of  God.  If  they  obstinately  persist  in  their  vices,  let  them 
learn  in  their  calamities  to  accuse  and  detest  their  own  wickedness, 
instead  of  charging  God  with  cruelty  and  injustice.  If  they  have  not 
manifested  docUiiy,  let  them,  undei:  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  sins 
which  they  see  to  be  the  cause  of  their  misery  and  ruin,  return  to  the 
right  path,  and,  with  serious  contrition,  confess  the  very  thing  of 
which  the  Lord  by  his  rebuke  reminds  them.  Of  what  use  those  up* 
braidings  of  the  prophets  above  quoted  are  to  believers,  appears  from 
the  solemn  prayer  of  Daniel,  as  given  in  his  ninth  chapter.  Of  their 
nse  in  regara  to  the  ungodly,  we  see  an  example  in  the  Jews,  to  whom 
Jeremiah  was  ordered  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  miseries,  though 
the  event  could  not  be  otherwise  than  the  Lord  had  foretold.  "  There- 
fore thou  shalt  speak  these  words  unto  them ;  but  they  will  not  hearken 
onto  tibee :  thou  shalt  also  call  unto  them ;  but  they  will  not  answer 
thee"  (Jer.  vii.  27).  Of  what  use,  then,  was  it  to  talk  to  the 
deaf?  It  was,  that  even  against  their  will  they  might  understand 
that  what  they  heard  was  true,  and  that  it  was  impious  blasphemy 
to  tranter  the  blame  of  their  wickedness  to  God,  when  it  resided  in 
themselveB. 

TheBe  few  explanations  will  make  it  very  easy  for  the  reader  to 
cBemtangle  himself  from  the  immense  heap  of  passages  (containing 
botb  precepts  and  reprimands)  which  the  enemies  of  divine  grace  are 
in  the  habit  of  piling  up,  that  they  may  thereon  erect  their  statue  of 
free  wiU.  The  Psalmist  upbraids  the  Jews  as  *'  a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
liooB  eeneration ;  a  generation  that  set  not  their  heart  aright"  (Psalm 
IxxviiL  8);  and  in  another  passage,  he  exhorts  the  men  of  his  time, 
*' Harden  not  your  heart"  (Psalm  xcv.  8).  This  implies  that  the 
whole  blame  of  the  rebellion  lies  in  human  depravity.  But  it  is  fool* 
nil  thence  to  infer,  that  the  heart,  the  preparation  of  which  is  from 
the  Lord,  may  be  equally  bent  in  either  direction.  The  Psalmist 
aqm,  ''I  have  inclined  my  heart  to  perform  thy  statutes  alway"  (Psalm 
Gzix.  112);  meaning,  that  with  willing  and  cheerful  readiness  of  mind 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  God.  He  does  not  boast,  however,  that 
he  Irae  ti^  author  of  that  disposition,  for  in  the  same  psalm  he  ac- 
IdioiiritedgeB  it  to  be  the  gift  of  God.  We  must,  therefore,  attend  to 
the  admoniticm  of  Paul,  when  he  thus  addresses  believers,  *'  Work 
col  year  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  Gtod  which 
worjreth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"  (Philip. 
ii.  12, 13).  He  ascribes  to  them  a  part  in  acting  that  they  may  not 
indulge  in  carnal  sloth,  but  by  enjoining  fear  and  trembling,  he 
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humbles  them  so  as  to  keep  them  in  remembrance,  that  the  veij 
thing  which  they  are  ordered  to  do  is  the  proper  work  of  Qodr-:? 
distinctly  intimating,  that  believers  act  (if  I  may  so  speak)  pcutip^ 
inasmuch  as  the  power  is  given  them  from  heaven,  and  caanpi  m 
any  way  be  arrogated  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  when  Petex  esr 
horts  us  to  "  add  to  faith  virtue"  (2  Pet.  i.  5),  he  does  not  coooedo 
to  us  the  possession  of  a  second  place,  as  if  we  could  do  anything 
separately.  He  only  arouses  the  sluggishness  of  our  flesh,  by  whk£ 
faith  itself  is  frequently  stifled.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of 
PauL  He  says,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit"  (1  Thess.  v.  19);  because 
a  spirit  of  sloth,  if  not  guarded  against,  is  ever  and  anon  creeping  in 
upon  believers.  But  should  any  thence  infer  that  it  is  entirely  in 
their  own  power  to  foster  the  offered  li^ht,  his  ignorance  will  eafiily 
be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  the  very  dihgence  which  Paul  enjoins  is 
derived  only  from  God  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  We  are  often  commanded  to 
purge  ourselves  of  all  impurity,  though  the  Spirit  claims  this  as  his 
peculiar  office.  In  fine,  that  what  properly  belongs  to  Gk)d  is  trans- 
ferred to  us  only  by  way  of  concession,  is  plain  from  the  words  of 
John,  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  nimself "  (1  John  v.  18). 
The  advocates  of  free  will  fasten  upon  the  expression,  as  if  it  impliftd 
that  we  are  kept  partly  by  the  power  of  God,  -partiy  by  our  own, 
whereas  the  very  keeping  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  is  itself  from 
heaven.  Hence,  Christ  prays  his  Father  to  keep  us  from  evil  (John 
xvii.  15),  and  we  know  that  believers,  in  their  warfare  against  oatan, 
owe  their  victory  to  the  armour  of  God.  Accordingly,  Peter,  after 
8ayi°g>  "  Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth,"  immedi- 
ately adds  by  way  of  correction,  "  through  the  Spirit"  (1  Pet  L  22). 
In  fine,  the  nothingness  of  human  strength  in  the  spiritual  contest  is 
briefly  shown  by  John,  when  he  says,  that  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him"  (1  John 
iii.  9).  He  elsewhere  gives  the  reason,  '*  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  (1  John  v.  4). 

12.  But  a  passage  is  produced  from  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  seems 
very  adverse  to  the  view  now  ^ven.  After  promulgating  the  Law, 
he  takes  the  people  to  witness  in  these  terms :  *'  This  commandment 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither 
is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who  filiall 
go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it, 
and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and 
in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it"  (Deut.  xxx.  11,  12,  14).  C«r>- 
tainly,  if  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mere  precepts,  I  admit  that  it  is 
of  no  little  importance  to  the  matter  in  hand.  For,  though  it  were 
easy  to  evade,  the  difficulty  by  sajring,  that  the  thing  here  treated  of  is 
not  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  the  facility  and  readiness  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  some  scruple,  perhaps,  would  still  remain.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  however,  no  mean  interpreter,  removes  all  doubt  when 
he  affirms,  that  Moses  here  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gx)8pel  (Bom. 
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X.  8).  If  any  one  is  so  refractory  as  to  contend  that  Paul  violently 
wrested  the  words  in  applying  them  to  the  Gk)8pel,  though  his  hardi- 
hood 18  chargeable  with  impiety,  we  are  still  able,  independently  of 
iSbe  authority  of  the  Apostle,  to  repel  the  objection.  For,  if  Moses 
spoke  of  precepts  merely,  he  was  only  inflating  the  people  with  vain 
eoofidence.  Had  they  attempted  the  observance  of  the  law  in  their 
ewn  strength,  as  a  matter  in  which  they  should  find  no  difficulty, 
what  eLse  could  have  been  the  result  than  to  throw  them  headlong  ? 
Where,  then,  was  that  ea^  means  of  observing  the  law,  when  the  only 
to  it  was  over  a  mtal  precipice  ?  ^    Accordingly,  nothing,  is 


more  certain,  than  that  under  these  words  is  comprehended  the  cove- 
nant of  mercy,  which  had  been  promulgated  along  with  the  demands 
of  tiie  law.  A  few  verses  before,  he  had  said,  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  cirenmcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  (Jod  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou 
mayest  Uve"  (Deut.  xxx.  6).  Therefore,  the  readiness  of  which  he 
immediately  atler  speaks  was  placed  not  in  the  power  of  man,  but  in 
the  protection  and  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  mightily  performs 
his  own  work  in  our  weakness.  The  passage,  however,  is  not  to  be 
miderstood  of  precepts  simply,  but  rather  of  the  Gk)spel  promises, 
which,  so  &r  from  proving  any  power  in  us  to  fulfil  nghteousness, 
utterly  disprove  it.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  oi  Paul,  when 
he  observes  that  the  Gk)spel  holds  forth  salvation  to  us,  not  under  the 
harsh,  arduous,  and  impossible  terms  on  which  the  law  treats  with 
OS  (namely,  that  those  shall  obtain  it  who  fulfil  all  its  demands),  but 
on  terms  easy,  expeditious,  and  readily  obtained.  This  passage,  there- 
fore, tends  in  no  degree  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

13.  They  are  wont  also  to  adduce  certain  passages  in  which  God 
is  said  occasionally  to  try  men,  by  withdrawing  the  assistance  of  his 
grace,  and  to  wait  until  they  turn  to  him,  as  in  Hosea,  "  I  will  go 
and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and  seek 
my  fece"  (Hosea  v.  15).  It  were  absurd  (say  they),  that  the  Lord 
slK>iild  wait  till  Israel  should  seek  his  face,  if  their  minds  were  not 
flexible,  so  as  to  turn  in  either  direction  of  their  oWn  accord.  As  if 
aajtinng  were  more  common  in  the  prophetical  writings  than  for  God 
to  pat  on  the  semblance  of  rejecting  and  casting  off  his  people  until 
^MBV  reform  their  lives.  But  what  can  our  opponents  extract  from 
sncb  threats  ?  If  they  mean  to  maintain  that  a  people,  when  aban- 
doned bv  God,  are  able  of  themselves  to  think  of  turning  unto  him, 
they  wiU  do  it  in  the  very  face  of  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
liiey  admit  that  divine  grace  is  necessary  to  conversion,  why  do  they 
dispute  with  us  ?  But  while  they  admit  that  grace  is  so  far  neces- 
sary, they  insist  on  reserving  some  ability  for  man.     How  do  they 

1  The  French  is,  "Od  est-ce  que  sera  cette  facility,  Tea  que  notre  natute  succombe 
«i oet eodroit,  et  n'j  a  celui  qui  ne  trebusche  Toulant  marcher?"  Where  is  this 
fuiUtv,  seeing  that  our  nature  here  gi^es  way,  and  there  is  not  a  man  who  in  wishing 
to  wftUk  doee  not  tumble? 
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prove  it  ?  Certainly  not  from  this  nor  any  similar  passage ;  for  it  h 
one  thing  to  withdraw  from  man,  and  look  to  what  he  will  do  vrhm 
thus  abandoned  and  left  to  himself,  and  another  thing  to  asost  Ins 
powers  (whatever  they  may  be),  in  proportion  to  their  vn 
What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  meant  by  such  expressions  ?  I 
just  the  same  as  if  Qod  were  to  say.  Since  nothing  is  gained  hf  mt 
monishing,  exhorting,  rebuking  this  stubborn  people,  I  will  withdnfW 
for  a  little,  and  silently  leave  them  to  be  afflicted ;  I  shall  see  whether, 
after  long  calamity,  any  remembrance  of  me  will  return,  and  indnee 
them  to  seek  my  face.  But  by  the  departure  of  the  Lord  to  a  dis- 
tance is  meant  the  withdrawal  of  prophecy.  •  By  his  waiting  to  see 
what  men  will  do  is  meant  that  he,  while  mlent,  and  in  a  manner 
hiding  himself,  tries  them  for  a  season  with  various  afflictions.  Botfi 
he  does  that  ho  may  humble  us  the  more ;  for  we  shaU  sooner  be 
broken  than  corrected  by  the  strokes  of  adversity,  unless  his  Spirit 
train  us  to  docility.  Moreover,  when  the  Lord,  offended,  and,  as  it 
were,  fatigued  with  our  obstinate  perverseness,  leaves  us  for  a  while 
(by  withdrawing  his  word,  in  which  he  is  wont  in  some  degree  to 
manifest  his  presence),  and  makes  trial  of  what  we  will  do  in  his 
absence,  from  this  it  is  erroneously  inferred,  that  there  is  some  power 
of  free  will,  the  extent  of  which  is  to  be  considered  and  tried,  whereas 
the  only  end  which  he  has  in  view  is  to  bring  us  to  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  our  utter  nothingness. 

14.  Another  objection  is  founded  on  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is 
coastantly  observed  both  in  Scripture  and  in  common  discourse. 
Ckxxl  works  are  said  to  be  ours,  and  we  are  said  to  do  what  is  holr 
and  acceptable  to  God,  just  as  we  are  said  to  commit  sin.  But  if 
sins  are  justly  imputed  to  us,  as  proceeding  from  oimselves,  for  the 
same  reason  (say  they)  some  share  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  us 
in  works  of  righteousness.  It  could  not  be  accordant  with  reason  to 
say,  that  we  do  those  things  which  we  are  incapable  of  doing  of  oar  own 
motion,  God  moving  U9,  as  if  we  were  stones.  These  exprearions^ 
therefore,  it  is  said,  mdicato  that  while,  in  the  matter  of  grace^  we 
give  the  first  place  to  God,  a  eecondaiy  place  must  be  assigned  to  oar 
agency.  If  the  only  thing  here  insisted  on  were,  that  good  worki 
are  termed  ours,  I,  in  my  turn,  would  reply,  that  the  bread  which  W8 
ask  GxkI  to  give  us  is  also  termed  ours.  What,  then,  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  of  possession,  but  simply  that,  by  the  loudness  and  free 
gift  of  God,  that  becomes  ours  which  in  other  respects  is  by  no  xneaas 
due  to  us  ?  Therefore,  let  them  either  ridicule  the  same  absurdil^in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  let  them  cease  to  regard  it  as  absurd,  that  good  works 
should  be  called  ours,  though  our  only  property  in  them  is  derived 
from  the  liberality  of  God.  But  there  is  something  stronger  in  the 
fact,  that  we  are  often  said  in  Scripture  to  worship  God,  do  justice, 
obey  the  law,  and  follow  good  works.  These  being  proper  omces  of 
the  mind  and  will,  how  can  they  be  consistently  referred  to  the  Spirit^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  attributed  to  us,  unless  there  be  some  concnnv 
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rence  on  our  part  with  the  divine  agency  ?  This  difficulty  will  be 
easily  disposed  of  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  acts  in  the  righteous.  The  similitude  with  which  they  invidi- 
ously assail  us  is  foreign  to  the  purpose ;  for  who  is  so  absurd  as  to 
imagine  that  movement  in  man  differs  in  nothing  from  the  impulse 
given  to  a  stone  ?  Nor  can  anything  of  the  kind  be  mferred  from 
our  doctrine.  To  the  natural  powers  of  man  we  ascribe  approving 
and  rgecting,  willing  and  not  willing,  striving  and  resisting — ^viz. 
approving  vanity,  rejecting  solid  good,  willing  evil  and  not  willing 
«>od,  striving  for  wickedness  and  resisting  righteousness.  What  then 
does  the  Lord  do  ?  If  he  sees  meet  to  employ  depravity  of  this  de- 
scription as  an  instrument  of  his  anger,  he  gives  it  whatever  aim  and 
direction  he  pleases,  that,  by  a  guilty  hand,  he  may  accomplish  his 
own  good  work.  A  wicked  man  thus  serving  the  power  of  God,  while 
he  is  bent  only  on  following  his  own  lust,  can  we  compare  to  a  stone, 
which,  driven  by  an  external  impulse,  is  borne  along  without  motion, 
or  sense,  or  will  of  its  own  ?  We  see  how  wide  the  difference  is.  But 
how  stands  the  case  with  the  godly,  as  to  whom  chiefly  the  question 
is  raised?  When  God  erects  his  kingdom  in  them,  he,  by  means  of 
his  Spirit,  curbs  their  will,  that  it  may  not  follow  its  natural  bent, 
and  be  carried  hither  and  thither  by  vagrant  lusts ;  bends,  frames, 
trains,  and  guides  it  according  to  the  rule  of  his  justice,  so  as  to  incline 
it  to  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  stablishes  it  and  strengthens  it 
by  the  energy  of  his  Spirit,  iiisit  it  may  not  stumble  or  iall.  For 
which  reason  Augustine  thus  expresses  himself  (De  Corrept.  et  Gratia, 
cap.  iL),  "  It  will  be  said  we  are  therefore  acted  upon,  and  do  not 
Bici.  Nay,  you  act  and  are  acted  upon,  and  you  then  act  well  when 
you  are  acted  upon  by  one  that  is  good.  The  Spirit  of  God  who 
actuates  you  is  your  helper  in  acting,  and  bears  the  name  of  helper, 
because  you,  too,  do  something.''  In  the  former  member  of  this  sen- 
tence, he  reminds  us  that  the  agency  of  man  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
motion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  nature  furnishes  the  will  which  is 
guided  so  as  to  aspire  to  good.  As  to  the  second  member  of  the  sen- 
tenoe,  in  which  he  says  that  the  very  idea  of  help  implies  that  we  also 
do  something,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  if  he  were  attributing  to 
OS  some  ind^endent  power  of  action ;  but  not  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
doth,  he  reconciles  the  agency  of  God  with  our  own  agency,  by  say- 
ii^  that  to  wish  is  from  nature,  to  wish  well  is  from  grace.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  said  a  little  before,  ''  Did  not  God  assist  us,  we  should 
not  only  not  be  able  to  conquer,  but  not  able  even  to  fight.'' 

15«  Hence  it  appears  that  the  grace  of  God  (as  this  name  is  used 
when  r^eneration  is  spoken  of)  is  the  rule  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
and  governing  the  human  wilL  Grovern  he  cannot,  without  correct- 
ing, zefinrming,  renovating  (hence  we  say  that  the  beginning  of  regen- 
eration consists  in  the  abolition  of  what  is  ours);  in  like  manner,  he 
cannot  govern  without  moving,  impelling,  urging,  and  restraining. 
Aooordingly,  all  the  actions  which  are  afterwards  done  are  truly  said 
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to  be  wholly  his.  Meanwhile,  we  deny  not  the  truth  of  Ai^ustiDe'i 
doctrine,  that  the  will  is  not  destroyed,  but  rather  repaired,  by  gnoD 
— the  two  things  being  perfectly  consistent — ^viz.  that  the  human  wiQ 
may  be  said  to  be  renewed  when,  its  vitiosity  and  j>enrer8eneflB  being 
corrected,  it  is  conformed  to  the  true  standard  of  righteousness,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  will  may  be  said  to  be  made  new,  beipg 
so  vitiated  and  corrupted  that  its  nature  must  be  entirely  chanmC 
There  is  nothing  then  to  prevent  us  from  saving,  that  our  will  does 
what  the  Spirit  does  in  us,  although  the  will  contributes  nothing  d 
itself  apart  from  grace.  We  must,  therefore,  remember  what  we 
quoted  from  Augustine,  that  some  men  labour  in  vain  to  find  in  the 
human  will  some  good  quaUty  properly  belonging  to  it  Any  intor- 
mixture  which  men  attempt  to  make  by  conjoining  the  effort  of  their 
own  will  with  divine  grace  is  corruption,  just  as  when  unwholescMDB 
and  muddy  water  is  used  to  dilute  wine.  But  though  everything 
good  in  the  will  is  entirely  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
yet,  because  we  have  naturally  an  innate  power  of  willing,  we  aie 
not  improperly  said  to  do  the  things  of  which  Gkxl  claims  for  himsdf 
all  the  praise :  first,  because  everything  which  his  kindness  produoei 
in  us  is  our  own  (only  we  must  understand  that  it  is  not  of  ourselves); 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  our  mind,  our  will,  our  study,  which  ai6 
guided  by  him  to  what  is  good. 

16.  The  other  passages  which  they  gather  together  from  different 
quarters  will  not  give  much  trouble  to  any  person  of  tolerable  undex^ 
standing,  who  pays  due  attention  to  the  explanations  already  siveD. 
They  adduce  the  passage  of  Grenesis,  "  Unto  thee  shall  be  his  ^sire, 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him"  (Gen.  iv.  7).  This  they  interpret  of 
sin,  as  if  the  Lord  were  promising  Cain  that  the  dominion  of  sin 
should  not  prevail  over  his  mind,  if  he  would  labour  in  subduing  it 
We,  however,  maintain  that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text to  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  Abel,  it  being  there  the 
purpose  of  God  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  the  envy  which  Cain  had 
conceived  against  his  brother.  And  thb  He  does  in  two  wa;ps,  l^ 
showing,  first,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  he  could,  by  means  of  wickeo- 
ness,  surpass  his  brother  in  the  favour  of  God,  by  whom  nothing  is 
esteemed  but  righteousness ;  and,  secondly,  how  ungrateful  he  wsB 
for  the  kindness  he  had  already  received,  in  not  being  able  to  bear 
with  a  brother  who  had  been  subjected  to  his  authority.  But  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  we  embrace  this  interpretation  because  the 
other  is  contrary  to  our  view,  let  us  grant  that  God  does  here  speak 
of  sin.  If  so,  his  words  contain  either  an  order  or  a  promise,  ff  an 
order,  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  this  is  no  proof  of  man's 
ability ;  if  a  promise,  where  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  when 
Cain  yielded  to  the  sin  over  which  he  ought  to  have  prevailed? 
They  will  allege  a  tacit  condition  in  the  promise,  as  if  it  were  said 
that  he  would  gain  the  victory  if  he  contended.  This  subterfuge  is 
altogether  unavailing.    For,  if  the  dominion  spoken  of  refers  to  sin, 
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HO  man  can  have  any  doubt  that  the  form  of  expression  is  imperative, 
ledaring  not  what  we  are  able,  but  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  even  if 
b^ond  our  ability.  Although  both  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
rvue  of  grammatical  construction,  require  that  it  be  regarded  as  a 
comparison  between  Cain  and  Abel,  we  think  the  only  preference 

5 'wen  to  the  younger  brother  was,  that  the  elder  made  himself  inferior 
^  his  own  wickedness. 

17.  They  appeal,  moreover,  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
because  he  says,  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 
neth, but  of  Grod  that  showeth  mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  15).  From  this 
Uiey  infer,  that  there  is  something  in  will  and  endeavour,  which, 
though  weak  in  themselves,  still,  being  mercifully  aided  by  God,  are 
not  without  some  measure  of  success.  But  if  they  would  attend  in 
sober  earnest  to  the  subject  there  handled  by  Paul,  they  would  not 
80  rashly  pervert  his  meaning!  I  am  aware  they  can  quote  Origen 
and  Jerome^  in  support  of  this  exposition.  To  these  I  might,  in  my 
turn,  oppose  Augustine.  But  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  they 
thought,  if  it  is  clear  what  Paul  meant.  He  teaches  that  salvation 
is  prepared  for  those  only  on  whom  the  Lord  ia  pleased  to  bestow  his 
mercy — ^that  ruin  and  death  await  all  whom  he  has  not  chosen.  He 
had  proved  the  condition  of  the  reprobate  by  the  example  of  Pharaoh, 
and  confirmed  the  certainty  of  gratuitous  election  by  the  passage  in 
Moses,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy/'  Thereaftor 
he  concludes,  that  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
ronneth,  but  of  Gk)d  that  showeth  mercy.  If  these  words  are  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  will  or  endeavour  are  not  sufficient,  because 
unequal  to  such  a  task,  the  apostle  has  not  used  them  very  appro- 
priately. We  must  therefore  abandon  this  absurd  mode  of  arguing, 
"  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth ;" — therefore, 
there  is  some  will,  some  running.  Paul's  meaning  is  more  simple — 
there  is  no  will  nor  running  by  which  we  can  prepare  the  way  for  our 
salration — it  is  wholly  of  the  divine  mercy.  He  indeed  says  nothing 
more  than  he  says  to  Titus,  when  he  writes,  "  After  that  the  kind- 
ness and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
sarea  us"  (Titus  iii.  4,  5).  Those  who  argue  that  Paul  insinuated 
there  was  some  will  and  some  running  when  he  said,  "  It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,"  would  not  aHow  me  to 
aigae  after  the  same  fashion,  that  we  have  done  some  righteous 
works,  because  Paul  says  that  we  have  attained  the  divine  favour, 
"not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done."  But  if  they 
sec  a  flaw  in  this  mode  of  arguing,  let  them  open  their  eyes,  and  they 
will  see  that  their  own  mode  is  not  free  from  a  similar  fallacy.  The 
argoment  which  Augustine  uses  is  well  founded,  "If  it  is  said,  *  It 

1  Orig.  Lib.  tu.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. — Hieron.  Dial,  i  in  Pelagium. — For  the  passage 
in  Augustine,  see  the  extract  in  Book  III.  chap.  xxiT.  sec.  i. 
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is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth/  becauee  neither 
will  nor  running  are  sufficient ;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  retorted, 
it  is  not  *  of  God  that  showeth  mercy/  because  mercy  does  not  aol 
alone"  (August.  Ep.  170,  ad  Vital.  See  also  Enchirid.  ad  Laarent 
cap.  32).  This  second  proposition  being  absurd,  Augustine  jvuiQj 
concludes  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that  there  is  no  good  wiB 
in  man  until  it  is  prepared  by  the  Lord  ;  not  that  we  ought  not  to 
will  and  run,  but  that  both  are  produced  in  us  by  Grod.  Some, 
with  equal  unskilfiilness,  ^vrest  the  saying  of  Paul,  "  We  are  labooros 
together  with  God"  (1  Cor.  iii,  9).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  thit 
these  words  apply  to  ministers  only,  who  are  called  "  labourers  with 
God/'  not  from  bringing  anything  of  their  own,  but  because  God 
makes  use  of  their  instrumentality  after  he  has  rendered  them  fit,  and 
provided  them  with  the  necessary  endowments. 

18.  They  appeal  also  to  Ecclesiasticus,  who  is  well  known  to  be  a 
writer  of  doubtful  authority.     But,  though  we  might  justly  dediiie 
his  testimony,  let  us  see  what  he  says  in  support  of  free  wilL    Hk 
words  are,  "  He  himself  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and  left  him 
in  the  hand  of  his  counsel ;  If  thou  wilt,  to  keep  the  commandments, 
and  perform  acceptable  faithfulness.     He  hath  set  fire  and  water 
before  thee :  stretch  forth  thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt.     Before 
man  is  life  and  death ;  and  whether  him  liketh  shall  be  ffiven  him' 
(Ecclesiasticus  xv.  14—17).     Grant  that  man  received  at  his  creatioQ 
a  power  of  acquiring  life  or  death  ;  what,  then,  if  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  reply  that  he  has  lost  it  ?    Assuredly  I  have  no  intentkm 
to  contradict  Solomon,  who  asserts  that  "  God  hath  made  man 
upright ;"  that  "  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions"  (EccL  vil 
29).     But  since  man,  by  degenerating,  has  made  shipwreck  of  hinir 
self  and  all  his  blessings,  it  certainly  does  not  follow,  that  everything 
attributed  to  his  nature,  as  originally  constituted,  applies  to  it  now 
when  vitiated  and  degenerate.     Therefore,  not  only  to  my  opponaits, 
but  to  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  himself  fwhoever  he  may  have 
been),  this  is  my  answer:  If  you  mean  to  teU  man  that  in  himself 
there  is  a  power  of  acquiring  salvation,  your  authority  with  us  is  not 
60  great  as,  in  the  least  degree,  to  prejudice  the  undoubted  word  c£ 
God ;  but  if  only  wishing  to  curb  the  malignity  of  the  flesh,  whidi, 
by  transferring  the  blame  of  its  own  wickedness  to  God,  is  wont  to 
catoh  at  a  vain  defence,  you  say  that  rectitude  was  given  to  man,  in 
order  to  make  it  apparent  he  was  the  cause  of  his  own  destruo- 
tion,  I  wiUingly  assent.     Only  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  it  is  by  his 
own  fault  he  is  stript  of  the  ornaments  in  which  the  Lord  at  first 
attired  him,  and  then  let  us  unite  in  acknowledging  that  what  he 
now  wants  is  a  physician,  and  not  a  defender. 

19.  There  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  their  mouths  than  the 
parable  of  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves,  and  was  left  half 
dead  (Luke  x.  32).  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  idea  with 
almost  all  writers,  that  under  the  figure  of  the  traveller  is  represented 
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;he  calamity  of  the  haman  race.     Hence  our  opponents  argue  that 
man  was  not  so  mutilated  by  the  robbery  of  sin  and  the  devil  as  not 
to  preserve  some  remains  of  his  former  endowments ;  because  it  is 
B&id  he  was  left  half  dead.     For  where  is  the  half  living,  unless  some 
portion  of  right  will  and  reason  remain  ?     First,  were  I  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  room  for  their  allegory,  what  could  they  say  ?    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fathers  invented  it  contrary  to  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  parable.     Allegories  ought  to  be  carried  no  further  than 
Scripture  expressly  sanctions :  so  far  are  they  from  forming  a  suffi- 
cient basis  to  found  doctrines  upon.    And  were  I  so  disposed,  I  might 
easily  find  the  means  of  tearing  up  this  fiction  by  the  roots.     The 
Word  of  Gtod  leaves  no  half  life  to  man,  but  teaches  that,  in  regard 
to  life  and  happiness,  he  has  utterly  perished.     Paul,  when  he  speaks 
of  our  redemption,  says  not  that  the  half  dead  are  cured  (Eph.  ii.  5, 
30 ;  V.  14),  but  that  those  who  were  dead  are  raised  up.     He  does 
not  call  upon  the  half  dead  to  receive  the  illumination  of  Christ,  but 
mKm  those  who  are  asleep  and  buried.     In  the  same  way  our  Lord 
himself  says,  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God"  (John  v.  25).     How  can  they  pre- 
Bome  to  set  up  a  flimsy  allegory  in  opposition  to  so  many  clear  state- 
ments ?    But  be  it  that  this  allegory  is  good  evidence,  what  can 
they  extort  out  of  it  ?     Man  is  half  dead  ;  therefore  there  is  some 
aoondness  in  him.    True !  he  has  a  mind  capable  of  understanding, 
though  incapable  of  attaining  to  heavenly  and  spiritual  wisdom ;  he 
has  some  discernment  of  what  is  honourable ;  he  has  some  sense  of 
the  Divinity,  though  he  cannot  reach  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
Bnt  to  what  do  these  amount  ?    They  certainly  do  not  refute  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine — a  doctrine  confirmed  by  the  common  suflFrages 
even  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  after  the  fall,  the  free  gifts  on  which 
salvation  depends  were  withdrawn,  and  natural  gifts  corrupted  and 
defiled  (supra^  chap.  ii.  sec.  2).     Let  it  stand,  therefore,  as  an  in- 
dubitable truth,  which  no  engines  can  shake,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  so  entirely  alienated  from  the  righteousness  of  God  that  he  cannot 
conceive,  desire,  or  design  anything  but  what  is  wicked,  distorted, 
foal,    impure,  and   iniquitous ;    that  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly 
envenomed  by  sin,  that  it  can  breathe  out  nothing  but  corruption 
and  rottenness ;  that  if  some  men  occasionally  make  a  show  of  good- 
aess,  their  mind  is  ever  interwoven  with  hjrpocrisy  and  deceit,  their 
sool  inwardly  bound  with  the  fetters  of  wickedness. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

REDEMPTION  FOR  MAN  LOST  TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  OHBIBT. 

The  parts  of  this  chapter  are,  L  The  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  tbe 
— a  doctrine  always  entertained  by  the  Church,  sec.  1.  IL  Christ,  the  Mediator  i&  boll 
dispensations,  was  offered  to  the  faith  of  the  pious  Israelites  and  pMsople  of  old,  ts  ii 
plain  ftrom  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  the  calling  of  Abraham's  family,  and  the  eki** 
tion  of  David  and  his  posterity,  sec.  2.  III.  Hence  the  consolation,  strength,  hope,  tad 
confidence  of  the  godly  under  the  Law,  Christ  being  offered  to  them  in  Tarioofl  ways  by 
their  heavenly  Father. 

SectioM. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  of  no  avail  without  faith  in  Christ  the  BedeoMr. 

First  reason.  Second  reason  strengthened  bv  the  testimony  of  an  Apoetle.  Coi- 
elusion.  This  doctrine  entertained  by  the  children  of  Goa  in  all  ages  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Error  of  throwing  open  heaven  to  the  heathen,  who  kiwv 
nothing  of  Christ.    The  pretexts  for  this  refuted  by  passages  of  Scripture. 

2.  God  never  was  propitious  to  the  ancient  Israelites  without  Christ  the  Mediator. 

First  reason  founded  on  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  Second  reason  founded  on  thi 
calling  of  Abraham.  Third  reason  founded  on  the  elevation  of  David's  family  tD 
regal  dignity,  and  confirmed  by  striking  passages  of  Scripture. 

8.  Christ  the  solace  ever  promised  to  the  afiSicted ;  tlie  banner  of  faith  and  hope  abr^ 
erected.    This  confirmed  by  various  passages  of  Scripture. 

4.  The  Jews  taught  to  have  respect  to  Christ.  This  teaching  sanctioned  by  our  Batioar 
himself.  The  common  saying,  that  God  is  the  object  of  faith,  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained and  modified.  Conclusion  of  this  discussion  concerning  Chiiat.  No  Baving 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  heathen. 

1.  The  whole  human  race  having  been  undone  in  the  person  of 
Adam,  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  our  origin,  as  already  aescribed, 
is  so  far  irom  availing  us,  that  it  rather  turns  to  our  greater  di^race, 
until  God,  who  does  not  acknowledge  man  when  defiled  and  comlpted 
by  sin  as  his  own  "work,  appear  as  a  Eedeemer  in  the  person  of  Mb 
only  begotten  Son.  Since  our  fall  from  life  unto  death,  all  thit 
knowledge  of  God  the  Creator,  of  which  we  have  discoursed,  would 
be  useless,  were  it  not  followed  up  by  faith,  holding  forth  God  to  VB 
as  a  Father  in  Christ.  The  natural  course  undoubtedly  was,  thxt 
the  fabric  of  the  world  should  be  a  school  in  which  me  might  leani 
piety,  and  from  it  pass  to  eternal  life  and  perfect  felicity.  But  after 
looking  at  the  perfection  beheld  wherever  we  turn  our  eye,  above  and 
below,  we  are  met  by  the  divine  malediction,  which,  while  it  involves 
innocent  creatures  in  our  fault,  of  necessity  fills  our  own  souls  wifli 
despair.  For  although  God  is  still  pleased  in  many  ways  to  manifest 
liis  paternal  favour  towards  us,  we  cannot,  from  a  mere  survey  of  the 
world,  infer  that  he  is  a  Father.  Conscience  urging  us  within,  and 
showing  that  sin  is  a  just  ground  for  our  being  forsaken,  wiU  not 
allow  us  to  think  that  God  accounts  or  treats  us  as  sons.     In  addition 
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to  this  are  our  sloth  and  ingratitude.  Our  minds  are  so  blinded  that 
they  cannot  perceive  the  truth,  and  all  our  senses  are  so  corrupt  that 
we  wickedly  rob  God  of  his  glory.  Wherefore,  we  must  conclude 
with  Paul,  "After  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  Qx)d,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  beUeve"  (1  Cor.  i.  21).  By  the  "wisdom  of  God,"  he 
designates  this  magnificent  theatre  of  heaven  and  earth  replenished 
with  numberless  wonders,  the  wise  contemplation  of  which  should 
have  enabled  us  to  know  God.  But  this  we  do  with  little  profit ;  and, 
therefore,  he  invites  us  to  faith  in  Chrisfr, — ^faith  which,  by  a  sem- 
blance of  foolishness,  disgusts  the  unbeliever.  Therefore,  although 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  not  in  accordance  with  human  wisdom, 
we  must,  however,  humbly  embrace  it  if  we  would  return  to  God  our 
Maker,  from  whom  we  are  estranged,  that  he  may  again  become  our 
Father.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  without  a  Mediator  was  effectual  to  salvation.  Christ 
fspeaks  not  of  his  own  age  merely,  but  embraces  all  ages,  when  he 
says,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  3).  The 
more  shameful,  therefore,  is  the  presumption  of  those  who  throw 
heaven  open  to  the  unbelieving  and  profane,  in  the  absence  of  that 
grace  which  Scripture  uniformly  describes  as  the  only  door  by  which 
we  enter  into  life.  Should  any  confine  our  Saviour's  words  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  the  refutation 
18  at  hand ;  since,  on  a  ground  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  it  is 
declared,  that  those  who  are  estranged  from  (rod,  and  as  such,  are 
under  the  curse,  the  children  of  wrath,  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God 
until  they  are  reconciled.  To  this  we  may  add  the  answer  which  our 
Saviour  gave  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what;  we  know  what  we  worship:  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John 
iv.  22).  By  these  words,  he  both  charges  every  Gentile  reUgionwith 
fidaehood,  and  assigns  the  reason — viz.,  that  under  the  Law  the  Be- 
deemer  was  promised  to  the  chosen  people  only,  and  that,  conse- 
qaeady,  do  worship  was  ever  pleasing  to  God  in  which  resp^t  was 
not  bad  to  Christ.  Hence  also  Paul  affirms,  that  all  the  Gentiles 
were  "  without  God,"  and  deprived  of  the  hope  of  life.  Now,  since 
John  teaches  that  there  was  life  in  Christ  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  whole  world  had  lost  it  (John  i.  4),  it  is  necessary  to  return 
to  that  fountain ;  and,  accordingly,  Christ  dcchires  that,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  a  propitiator,  he  is  life.  And,  indeed,  the  inheritance  of 
heaven  belongs  to  none  but  the  sons  of  God  (John  xv.  6).  Now,  it 
were  most  incongruous  to  give  the  place  and  rank  of  sons  to  any  who 
have  not  been  engrafted  into  the  body  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  And 
John  distinctly  testifies  that  those  become  the  sons  of  God  who  believe 
in  his  name.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  formally  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  enough  to  have  thus  touched 
on  it  in  passing. 
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2.  Hence  it  is  that  God  never  showed  himself  propitiooB  to 
ancient  people,  nor  gave  them  any  hope  of  grace  without  a  Mofiatot 
I  say  nothing  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  by  which  believers  wai 
plainly  and  openly  taught  that  salvation  was  not  to  be  found  wj- 
where  but  in  the  expiation  which  Christ  alone  completed.  All  I 
maintain  is,  that  the  prosperous  and  happy  state  of  the  Church  mi 
always  founded  in  the  person  of  Christ.  For  although  Gk>d  embraced 
the  whole  posterity  of  Abraham  in  his  covenant,  yet  Paul  propedf 
argues  (Gal.  iii.  16),  that  Christ  was  truly  the  seed  in  which  all  file 
nations  of  the  earth  were«to  be  blessed,  since  we  know  that  all  who 
were  born  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh,  were  not  aocoanted 
the  seed.  To  omit  Ishmael  and  others,  how  came  it  that  of  the  two 
sons  of  Isaac,  the  twin  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob,  while  yet  in  the 
womb,  the  one  was  chosen  and  the  other  rejected  ?  Nay,  how  came 
it  that  the  first-born  was  rejected,  and  the  younger  alone  admitted? 
Moreover,  how  happens  it  that  the  majority  are  rejected?  It  ii 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  considered  chiefly  m 
one  head,  and  that  the  promised  salvation  is  not  attained  without 
coming  to  Christ,  whose  office  it  is  to  gather  together  those  which 
were  scattered  abroad.  Thus  the  primary  adoption  of  the  choeen 
people  depended  on  the  grace  of  the  Mediator.  Although  it  is  not 
expressed  in  very  distinct  terms  in  Moses,  it,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  known  to  all  the  godly.  For  before  a  kinff  was 
appointed  over  the  Israelites,  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  de- 
scribing the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  speaks  thiisin  her  song,  "He 
shall  give  strength  unto  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed  ;* 
meaning  by  these  words,  that  God  would  bless  his  Church.  To  tlue 
corresponds  the  prediction,  which  is  afterwards  added,  "  I  will  raiee 

me  up  a  faithful  priest, and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed 

for  ever"  (1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35).     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  oar 
heavenly  Father  intended  that  a  living  image  of  Christ  should  he 
seen  in  David  and  his  posterity.     Accordingly,  exhorting  the  ridit- 
eous  to  fear  Him,  he  bids  them  "Kiss  the  Son"  (Psalm  iL  l2). 
Corresponding  to  this  is  the  passage  in  the  Gospel,  "He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father'  (John  v.  23). 
Therefore,  though  the  kingdom  was  broken  up  by  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  yet  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  in  David  and  his 
successors  behoved  to  stand,  as  is  also  declared  by  his  ProphetB, 
"  Howbeit  I  will  not  take  the  whole  kingdom  out  of  his  hand :  bat  I 
will  make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his  life  for  David  my  servant^s 
sake  "  (1  Kings  xi.  34).     The  same  thing  is  repeated  a  second  and 
third  time.     It  is  also  expressly  said,  **  I  will  for  this  afflict  the  seed 
of  David,  but  not  for  ever"  (1  Kings  xi.  39).    Some  time  afterwards 
it  was  said,  "Nevertheless,  for  David's  sake  did  the  Lord  his  God 
give  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  his  own  after  him,  and  to 
establish  Jerusalem"  (1  Kings  xv.  4).    And  when  matters  were 
bordering  on  destruction,  it  was  again  said,  "  Yet  the  Lord  would 
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not  destroy  Judah  for  David  his  servant's  sake,  as  he  had  promised 
to  give  him  alway  a  light,  and  to  his  children  "  (2  Kings  viii.l9). 

The  smn  of  the  whole  comes  to  this — David,  all  others  being  ex- 
cluded, was  chosen  to  be  the  person  in  whom  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  should  dwell ;  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  "  He  forsook  the 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh ;"  "  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of 
Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;"  "  But  chose  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  mount  Zion  which  he  loved ;"  "  He  chose  David  also 
his  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds :  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  67,  70,  71).  In  fine, 
God,  in  thus  preserving  his  Church,  intended  that  its  security  and 
salvation  should  depend  on  Christ  as  its  head.  Accordingly,  David 
exclaims,  **  The  Lord  is  their  strength,  and  he  is  the  saving  strength 
of  his  anointed ;"  and  then  prays,  "  Save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine 
inheritance  f  intimating,  that  the  safety  of  the  Church  was  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  government  of  Christ.  In  the  same  sense 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  Save  Lord :  let  the  king  hear  us  when  we  call" 
(Ps.  XX.  9).  These  words  plainly  teach  that  beUevers,  in  applying 
for  the  help  of  God,  had  their  sole  confidence  in  this — that  they  were 
under  the  unseen  government  of  the  King.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  another  psalm,  "  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord :  Blessed 
be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxviii  25,  26). 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  beUevers  are  invited  to  Christ,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  safe  when  entirely  in  his  hand.  To  the  same 
effect  is  another  prayer,  in  which  the  whole  Church  implores  the 
divine  mercy,  "  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  Man  of  thy  right  hand, 
upon  the  Son  of  man,  whom  thou  madest  strong  (or  hast  fitted) 
for  thyself"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  17).  For  though  the  author  of  the  psalm 
laments  the  dispersion  of  the  whole  nation,  he  prays  for  its  re- 
vival in  him  who  is  sole  Head.  After  the  people  were  led  away 
into  captivity,  the  land  laid  waste,  and  matters  to  appearance 
desperate,  Jeremiah,  lamenting  the  calamity  of  the  Church,  es- 
pecially complains,  that  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  the  hope 
of  believers  was  cut  off ;  "  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,  of  whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  heathen"  (Lam.  iv.  20).  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  plain,  that  as  the  Lord  cannot  be  propitious  to  the 
human  race  without  a  Mediator,  Christ  was  always  held  forth  to  the 
holy  Fathers  under  the  Law  as  the  object  of  their  faith. 

3.  Moreover,  when  comfort  is  promised  in  affliction,  especially 
when  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  is  described,  the  banner  of  faith 
and  hope  in  Christ  is  unfurled.  "  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salva- 
tion 01  thy  people,  even  for  salvation  with  thine  anointed,"  says 
Habakkuk  (iii.  13).  And  whenever  mention  is  made  in  the  Prophets 
of  the  renovation  of  the  Church,  the  people  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
mise made  to  David,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  for  ever.     And 
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there  is  nothing  strange  in  this,  since  otherwise  there  would  have 
heen  no  stability  in  the  covenant.  To  this  purpose  is  the  remarkabk 
prophecy  in  Isaiah  vii.  14.  After  seeing  that  the  unbelieving  kiog 
Ahaz  repudiated  what  he  had  testified  regarding  the  deliverance  3 
Jerusalem  from  siege  and  its  immediate  safety,  he  passes  as  it  wen 
abruptly  to  the  Messiah,  "  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bev 
a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel ;''  intimating  indirectly, 
that  though  the  king  and  his  people  wickedly  rejected  the  promise 
offered  to  them,  as  if  they  were  bent  on  causing  the  fidth  of  Gkxi  to 
fail,  the  covenant  would  not  be  defeated — ^the  Redeemer  would  oome 
in  his  own  time.  In  fine,  all  the  prophets,  to  show  that  Qod  was 
placable,  were  always  careful  to  bring  forward  that  kingdom  of  David, 
on  wliich  redemption  and  eternal  salvation  depended.  Thus  in  Isaiah 
it  is  said,  "  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David.  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to 
the  people"  (Isa.  Iv.  3,  4);  intimating,  that  believers,  in  calamitous 
circumstances,  could  have  no  hope,  had  they  not  this  testimony,  that 
God  would  be  ready  to  hear  them.  In  the  same  way,  to  revive  their 
drooping  spirits,  Jeremiah  says,  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  ia 
the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell 
safely"  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6).  In  Ezckiel  also  it  is  said,  "  I  will  set  up 
one  Shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant 
David ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd.  And  I 
the  Lord  will  be  their  Grod,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among 
them :  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  And  I  wiU  make  with  them  a 
covenant  of  peace"  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24,  25).  And  again,  after  dis- 
coursing of  this  wondrous  renovation,  he  says,  "  David  my  servant 
shall  be  king  over  them:  and  they  all  shall  have  one  shepherd." 
**  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them ;  it  snail  be 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  them"  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  24 — 26).  I 
select  a  few  passages  our  of  many,  because  I  merely  wish  to  impress 
my  readers  with  the  fact,  that  the  hope  of  believers  was  ever  treasured 
up  in  Christ  alone.  All  the  other  prophets  concur  in  this.  Thus 
Hosea,  "  Then  shall  the  children  of  Juaah  and  the  children  of  Israel 
be  gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselves  one  head "  (Hosea  i 
11).  This  he  afterwards  explains  in  clearer  terms,  "  Afterward  shall 
the  childen  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David 
their  king"  (Hosea  iii.  5).  Micah,  also  speaking  of  the  return  of 
the  people,  says  expressly,  "  Their  king  shall  pass  before  them,  and 
the  Lord  on  the  head  of  them"  (Micah  ii.  13).  So  Amos,  in  pre- 
dicting the  renovation  of  the  people,  says,  "  In  that  day  will  I  raise 
up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches 
thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  the  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old"  (Amos  ix.  11);  in  other  words,  the  only  banner  of  sal- 
vation was,  the  exaltation  of  the  family  of  David  to  reg-al  splendour, 
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as  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Hence,  too,  Zeehariah,  as  nearer  in  time  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  speaks  more  plainly,  *'  Rejoice  greatly,  0 
daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem:  behold,  thy 
King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation"  (Zech.  ix. 
9).  This  corresponds  to  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Psalms, 
"  The  Lord  is  their  strength,  and  he  is  the  saving  health  of  their 
anointed/'  Here  salvation  is  extended  from  the  head  to  the  whole 
body. 

4.  By  familiarising  the  Jews  with  these  prophecies,  God  intended 
to  teach  them,  that  in  seeking  for  deliverance,  they  should  turn  their 
eyes  directly  towards  Christ.  And  though  they  had  sadly  degener- 
ated, they  never  entirely  lost  the  knowledge  of  this  general  principle, 
that  Gk)d,  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  would  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Chmch, 
as  he  had  promised  to  David ;  and  that  in  this  way  only  the  free 
covenant  by  which  God  had  adopted  his  chosen  people  would  be  ful- 
filled. Hence  it  was,  that  on  our  Saviour  s  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  children  shouted,  "  Hosannah  to  the 
son  01  David"  (Matth.  xxi.  9).  For  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
hymn  known  to  all,  and  in  general  use,  in  which  they  sang,  that  the 
only  remaining  pledge  which  they  had  of  the  divine  mercy  was  the 
promised  advent  of  a  Redeemer.  For  this  reason,  Christ  tells  his 
disciples  to  believe  in  him,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  distinct 
and  complete  belief  in  Giod,  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me*'  (John  xiv.  1).  For  although,  properly  speaking,  faith  rises 
from  Uhrist  to  the  Father,  he  intimates,  tnat  even  when  it  leans  on 
Ckxi,  it  gradually  vanishes  away,  unless  he  himself  interpose  to  give  it 
solid  stren^h.  The  majesty  of  God  is  too  high  to  be  scaled  up  to  by 
mortals,  who  creep  like  worms  on  the  earth.  Therefore,  the  common 
saying  that  God  is  the  object  of  faith  (Lactantius,  Lib.  iv.  c.  16), 
requires  to  be  received  with  some  modification.  When  Christ  is 
caUed  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (Col.  i.  15),  the  expression  is 
not  used  without  cause,  but  is  designed  to  remind  us  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  our  salvation,  until  we  behold  God  in  Christ. 
For  although  the  Jewish  scribes  had  by  their  false  glosses  darkened 
what  the  prophets  had  taught  concerning  the  Redeemer,  yet  Christ 
assumed  it  to  be  a  fact,  received,  as  it  were,  with  public  consent,  that 
there  was  no  other  remedy  in  desperate  circumstances,  no  other  mode 
of  delivering  the  Church,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  Mediator.  It 
is  true,  that  the  fact  adverted  to  by  Paul  was  not  so  generally  known 
as  it  ought  to  have  been — viz.  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law  (Kom. 
X.  4),  though  this  is  both  true,  and  clearly  appears  both  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  I  am  not  now,  however,  treating  of  faith,  as 
we  shall  elsewhere  have  a  fitter  place  (Book  III.  chap,  ii.),  but  what 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  reiiders  in  this  way  is,  that  the  first  step 
in  piety  is,  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  a  Father,  to  defend,  govern, 
ana  cherish  us,  until  he  brings  us  to  the  eternal  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom ;  that  hence  it  is  plain,  as  wc  lately  observed,  there  is  no 
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havinpf  knowledge  of  Gk)d  without  Christ,  and  that,  consequently, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  Christ  was  held  forth  to  all  the  elect 
as  the  object  of  their  faith  and  confidence.  In  this  sense,  Irensens 
says,  that  the  Father,  who  is  boundless  in  himself,  is  bounded  in  the 
Son,  because  he  has  accommodated  himself  to  our  capacity,  lest  our 
minds  should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  immensity  of  his  glory  (Irena&us, 
Lib.  iv.  cap.  8).  Fanatics,  not  attending  to  this,  distort  a  useful 
sentiment  into  an  impious  dream,^  as  if  Christ  had  only  a  share  of  the 
Godhead,  as  a  part  taken  from  a  whole  ;  whereas  the  meaning  merely 
is,  that  God  is  comprehended  in  Christ  alone.  The  saying  of  John 
was  always  true,  "  Whosoever  dcnieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not 
the  Father"  (1  John  il  23).  For  though  in  old  time  there  were 
many  who  boasted  that  they  worshippcMl  the  Supreme  Deity,  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet  as  they  had  no  Mediator,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  truly  to  enjoy  the  mercy  of  God,  so  as  to  feel  per- 
suaded that  he  was  their  Father.  Not  holding  the  head,  that  is, 
Christ,  their  knowledge  of  God  was  evanescent ;  and  hence  they  at 
length  fell  away  to  gross  and  foul  superstitions,  betraying  their  ignor- 
ance, just  as  the  Turks  in  the  present  day,  who,  though  proclaiming, 
with  full  throat,  that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  their  God, 
yet,  by  their  rejection  of  Christ,  substitute  an  idol  in  his  place. 

1  French,  "  roTerie  infernale. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAW  GIVEN,  NOT  TO  RETAIN  A  PEOPLE  FOR  ITSELF,  BUT  TO 
KEEP  ALIVE  THE  HOPE  OF  SALVATION  IN  CHRIST  UNTIL  HIS  AD- 
VENT. 

The  diiiflions  of  this  chapter  are,  I.  The  Moral  and  Ceremonial  Law  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  ns  to  Christ,  sec.  1,  2.  II.  This  true  of  the  Moral  Law,  especially  its  condi- 
tionml  promises.  These  given  for  the  best  reasons.  In  what  respect  the  obserrance  of 
Che  Moral  Law  is  said  to  be  impossible,  sec.  8—6.  III.  Of  the  threefold  office  and  use 
of  the  Moral  Law,  sec.  6— -12.  Antinomians  refuted,  sec.  18.  IV.  What  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Law,  Moral  and  Ceremonial,  sec.  14 — 17. 

Sections. 

1.  The  whole  system  of  religion  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  in  many  ways  pointed 

to  Christ.  This  exemplified  in  the  case  of  sacrifices,  ablutions,  and  an  endless 
series  of  ceremonies.  This  proved,  1.  By  the  declared  purpose  of  Qod ;  2.  By 
the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  themselves  ;  8.  From  the  nature  of  God ;  4.  From 
the  grace  offered  to  the  Jews ;  5.  From  the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

2.  Proof  continued.    6.  From  a  consideration  of  the  kingdom  erected  in  the  family  of 

David.    7.  From  the  end  of  the  ceremonies.    8.  From  the  end  of  the  Moral  Law. 
8.  A  more  ample  exposition  of  the  last  proof.   The  Moral  Law  leads  believers  to  Christ. 

Showing  the  perfect  riffhteousness  required  by  God,  it  convinces  us  of  our  inability 

to  fulfil  it.    It  thus  denies  us  life,  s^judges  us  to  death,  and  so  urges  us  to  seek 

deliverance  in  Christ. 
4.  The  promises  of  the  Law,  though  conditional,  founded  on  the  best  reason.    This 

reason  explained. 
6.  No  inconsistency  in  giving  a  law,  the  observance  of  which  is  impossible.    This 

proved  from  reason,  and  confirmed  by  Scripture.    Another  confirmation  from 

Augustine 

6.  A  consideration  of  the  office  and  use  of  the  Moral  Law  shows  that  it  leads  to  Christ. 

The  Law,  while  it  describes  the  righteousness  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  proves 
that  every  man  is  unrighteous. 

7.  The  Law  fitly  compared  to  a  mirror,  which  shows  us  our  wretchedness.    This  de- 

rogates not  in  any  degree  from  its  excellence. 

8.  When  the  Law  discloses  our  guilt,  we  should  not  despond,  but  flee  to  the  mercy  of 

God.    How  this  may  be  done. 

9.  Confirmation  of  the  first  use  of  the  Moral  Law  from  various  passages  in  Augustine. 

10.  A  second  use  of  the  Law  is  to  curb  sinners     This  most  necessary  for  the  good  of 

the  community  at  large  ;  and  this  in  respect  not  only  of  the  reprobate,  but  also 
of  the  elect,  previous  to  regeneration.  This  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  an 
Apostle. 

11.  The  Law  showing  our  wretchedness,  disposes  us  to  admit  the  remedy.    It  also 

tends  to  keep  us  in  our  duty.    Confirmation  from  general  experience. 

12.  The  third  and  most  appropriate  use  of  the  Law  respects  the  elect.    1.  It  instructs 

and  teaches  them  to  make  daily  progress  in  doing  the  will  of  God.  2.  Urges  them 

by  exhortation  to  obedience.    Testimony  of  David.    How  he  is  to  be  reconciled 

with  the  Apostle. 
18.  The  profiuie  heresy  of  the  Antinomians  must  be  exploded.    Argument  founded  on 

a  passage  in  David,  and  another  in  Moses. 
14.  Last  part  of  the  chapter  treating  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Law.    In  what  respect 

any  part  of  the  Moral  Law  abrogated 
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15.  Tbe  curse  of  the  Law  how  abrogated. 

16.  Of  the  abrogation  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  in  regard  to  the  obserranoe  only. 

17.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Apostle  applicable  not  to  the  Moral  Lftw,  bat  to  one> 

monial  observances  only.  These  abrogated,  not  only  because  they  separated  tli 
Jews  from  the  Gentiles,  but  still  more  because  they  were  a  kind  of  formal  initn' 
ments  to  attest  our  guilt  and  impurity.  Christ,  by  destroying  these,  is  jostlT 
said  to  have  taken  away  the  handwriting  that  was  against  us,  and  nailed  it  to  ni 
cross. 

1.  From  the  whole  course  of  the  observations  now  made,  we  maj 
infer  that  the  Law  was  not  superadded  about  four  hundred  yeaw 
after  the  death  of  Abraham  in  order  that  it  might  lead  the  cfaoeeu 
people  away  from  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them  in  bq^ 
pense  until  his  advent ;  to  inflame  their  desire,  and  confirm  their  ex- 

B3ctation,  that  they  might  not  become  dispirited  by  the  long  delay. 
y  the  Law,  I  understand  not  only  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
contain  a  complete  rule  of  life,  but  the  whole  system  of  religion  de- 
livered by  the  hand  of  Moses.  Moses  was  not  appointed  as  a  Law- 
giver, to  do  away  with  the  blessing  promised  to  the  race  of  Abraham; 
nay,  we  see  that  he  is  constantly  reminding  the  Jews  of  the  free  cove- 
nant which  had  been  made  with  their  fathers,  and  of  which  they 
were  heirs  ;  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  it 
This  is  most  cleaily  manifested  by  the  ceremonies.  For  what  could 
be  more  vain  or  frivolous  than  for  men  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
God,  by  offering  him  the  foul  odour  produced  by  burning  the  £Eit  of 
beasts  ?  or  to  wipe  away  tlieir  own  impurities  by  besprinkling  them- 
selves with  water  or  blood  ?  In  short,  the  whole  legal  worship  (if 
consideied  by  itself  apart  from  the  types  and  shadows  of  correspona- 
ing  truth)  is  a  mere  mockery.  Wherefore,  both  in  Stephen's  address 
(Acts  vii.  44),  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  great  weight  is 
justly  given  to  tlie  passage  in  which  God  says  to  Moses,  "  Look  that 
thou  make  them  after  the  pattern  which  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount"  (Exod.  xxv.  40).  Had  there  not  been  some  spiritual  end  to 
which  they  were  directed,  the  Jews,  in  the  observance  of  them,  would 
have  deluded  themselves  as  much  as  the  Gentiles  in  their  vatiitiea 
Profane  men,  who  have  never  made  religion  their  serious  study,  can- 
not bear  without  disgust  to  hear  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  rites.  They 
not  merely  wonder  why  God  fatigued  his  ancient  people  with  such  a 
iliass  of  ceremonies,  but  they  despise  and  ridicule  them  as  childish 
toys.  This  they  do,  because  they  attend  not  to  the  end  ;  from  which, 
if  the  legal  figures  are  separated,  they  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
vanity.  But  the  type  shows  that  God  did  not  enjoin  sacrifice,  iu 
order  that  he  might  occupy  his  worshippers  with  earthly  exercisea, 
but  rather  that  he  might  raise  their  minds  to  something  higher.  This 
is  clear  even  from  His  own  nature.  Being  a  spirit,  he  is  delisted 
only  with  spiritual  worship.  The  same  thing  is  testified  by  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  Prophets  accuse  the  Jews  of  stupidity,  fci 
imagining  that  mere  sacrifices  have  any  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Did  they  by  this  mean  to  derogate  in  any  respect  from  the  Law  ?   By 
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no  means ;  but  as  intei'preters  of  its  true  meaning,  they  wished  in 
this  way  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  end  which  they 
oaght  to  have  had  in  view,  but  from  which  they  generally  wandered. 
From  the  grace  offered  to  the  Jews,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  the 
l»w  was  not  a  stranger  to  Christ.  Moses  declared  the  end  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Israelites  to  be,  that  they  should  be  "  a  kingdom  of 
prints,  and  an  holy  nation"  (Exod.  xix.  6).  This  they  could  not 
attain,  without  a  greater  and  more  excellent  atonement  than  the 
Mood  of  beasts.  For  what  could  be  less  in  accordance  with  reason, 
than  that  the  sons  of  Adam,  who,  from  hereditary  taint,  are  all  born 
the  slaves  of  sin,  should  be  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and  in  this  way 
made  partakers  of  the  glory  of  God,  if  the  noble  distinction  were  not 
derived  from  some  other  source  ?  How,  moreover,  could  the  priestly 
office  exist  in  vigour  among  those  whose  vices  rendered  them  abom- 
inable in  the  sight  of  God,  if  they  were  not  consecrated  in  a  holy 
head  ?  Wherefore,  Peter  elegantly  transposes  the  words  of  Moses, 
teaching  that  the  fulness  of  grace,  of  which  the  Jews  had  a  foretaste 
under  the  Law,  is  exhibited  in  Christ,  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  transposition  of  the  words 
intimates  that  those  to  whom  Christ  has  appeared  in  the  Gospel, 
have  obtained  more  than  their  fathers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
endued  with  priestly  and  royal  honour,  and  can,  therefore,  trusting 
to  their  Mediator,  appear  with  boldness  in  the  presence  of  God. 

2.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  kingdom,  which 
was  at  length  erected  in  the  family  of  David,  is  part  of  the  Law,  and 
is  comprehended  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses  ;  whence  it  follows, 
that,  as  well  in  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  as  in  the  posterity  of  David, 
Christ  was  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  as  in  a  double 
mirror.  For,  as  I  lately  observed  (sec.  i.),  in  no  other  way  could 
those  who  were  the  slaves  of  sin  and  death,  and  defiled  with  corrup- 
tion, be  either  kings  or  priests.  Hence  appears  the  perfect  truth  of 
Paul's  statement,  **  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ,"  **  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made" 
(Gal.  iii.  24,  19).  For  Christ  not  yet  having  been  made  familiarly 
known  to  the  Jews,  they  were  like  children  whose  weakness  could 
not  bear  a  full  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  How  they  were  led 
to  Christ  by  the  ceremonial  law  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and 
may  be  made  more  intelligible  by  several  passages  in  the  Prophets. 
Although  they  were  required,  in  order  to  appease  Gx)d,  to  approach 
him  daily  with  new  sacrifices,  yet  Isaiah  promises,  that  all  their  sins 
would  be  expiated  by  one  single  sacrifice,  and  with  this  Daniel  con- 
curs (Is.  liii.  5  ;  Dan.  ix.  26,  27).  The  priests  appointed  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi  entered  the  sanctuary,  but  it  was  once  said  of  a  single 
priest,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest 
far  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek"  (Ps.  ex.  4).  The  unction  of 
Oil  was  then  risible,  but  Daniel  in  vision  declares  that  there  will  be 
another  unction.    Not  to  dwell  on  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews  proves  clearly,  and  at  length,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh  chapter,  that  ceremonies  were  vain,  and  of  no  value,  unlea 
as  bringing  us  to  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  we 
must,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  the  statement  of  Paul,  that  '^  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth' 
(Rom.  X.  4)  ;  and,  again,  that  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
*'  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit :  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life"  (2  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  former  passage  intimates,  tiiat 
it  is  in  vain  to  teach  righteousness  by  precept,  imtil  Christ  bestow  it 
by  free  imputation,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Spirit.  .  Hence  he 
properly  calls  Christ  the  end  or  fulfilling  of  the  Law,  because  it 
would  avail  us  nothing  to  know  what  God  demands,  did  not  Christ 
come  to  the  succour  of  those  who  are  labouring,  and  oppressed  under 
an  intolerable  yoke  and  burden.  In  another  place,  he  says  that  the 
Law  "  was  added  because  of  transgressions"  (Gal.  iii.  19),  that  it 
might  humble  men  under  a  sense  of  their  condemnation.  Moreover, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  the  only  true  preparation  for  Christ,  the  state- 
ments, though  made  in  different  words,  perfectly  agree  with  eadi 
other.  But  because  he  had  to  dispute  with  perverse  teachers,  who 
pretended  that  men  merited  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  he 
was  sometimes  obliged,  in  refuting  their  error,  to  speak  of  the  Law 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  merely  as  law,  though,  in  other  respeetB, 
the  covenant  of  free  adoption  is  comprehended  under  it. 

3.  But  in  order  that  a  sense  of  guilt  may  ur^  us  to  seek  for  pardon, 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  how  our  being  instructed  in  the  Mora) 
Law  renders  us  more  inexcusable.  If  it  is  true,  that  a  perfect 
righteousness  is  set  before  us  in  the  Law,  it  follows,  that  the  complete 
observance  of  it  is  perfect  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  is, 
a  righteousness  by  which  a  man  may  be  deemed  and  pronounced 
righteousness  at  the  divine  tribunal.  Wherefore  Moses,  after  pro- 
mulgating the  Law,  hesitates  not  to  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness, 
that  he  had  set  life  and  death,  good  and  evil  before  the  people.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  reward  of  eternal  salvation,  as  promised  by 
the  Lord,  awaits  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xxx.  19). 
Again,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  in  what  way  we 
perform  that  obedience  for  which  we  justly  entertain  the  hope  of  that 
reward.  For  of  what  use  is  it  to  see  that  the  reward  of  eternal  life 
depends  on  the  observance  of  the  Law,  unless  it  moreover  appears 
whether  it  be  in  our  power  in  that  way  to  attain  to  eternal  life? 
Herein,  then,  the  weakness  of  the  Law  is  manifested  ;  for,  in  noaecf 
us  is  that  righteousness  of  the  Law  manifested,  and,  therefore,  being 
excluded  from  the  promises  of  life,  we  again  fall  under  the  curse.  I 
state  not  only  what  happens,  but  what  must  necessarily  happen. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Law  transcending  our  capacity,  a  man  may  in- 
deed look  from  a  distance  at  the  promises  held  forth,  but  he  cannot 
derive  any  benefit  from  them.  Tne  only  thing,  therefore,  remaining 
for  him  is,  from  their  excellence  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  his  own 
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misery,  while  he  considers  that  the  hope  of  salvation  is  cut  off,  and 
he  is  threatened  with  certain  death.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
fearful  denunciations  which  strike  not  at  a  few  individuals,  but  at 
every  individual  without  exception,  rise  up ;  rise  up,  I  say,  and,  with 
inexorable  severity,  pursue  us  ;  so  that  nothing  but  instant  death  is 
presented  by  the  Law. 

4.  Thereiore,  if  we  look  merely  to  the  Law,  the  result  must  be 
despondency,  confusion,  and  despair,  seeing  that  by  it  we  are  all 
cursed  and  condemned,  while  we  are  kept  far  away  from  the  blessed- 
ness which  it  holds  forth  to  its  observers.  Is  the  Lord,  then,  you 
will  ask,  only  sporting  with  us  ?  Is  it  not  the  next  thing  to  mockery, 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  happiness,  to  invite  and  exhort  us  to  it,  to 
declare  that  it  is  set  before  us,  while  all  the  while  the  entrance  to  it 
is  precluded  and  quite  shut  up  ?  I  answer.  Although  the  promises, 
in  so  fitr  as  they  are  conditional,  depend  on  a  perfect  obedience  of  the 
Law,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  they  have  not,  however,  been 
given  in  vain.  For  when  we  have  learned,  that  the  promises  would 
be  firuitless  and  unavaihng,  did  not  God  accept  us  of^  his  free  good- 
ness, without  any  view  to  our  works,  and  when,  having  so  learned, 
we,  by  faith,  embrace  the  goodness  thus  offered  in  the  gospel,  the 
promises,  with  all  their  annexed  conditions,  are  fully  accomplished. 
For  God,  while  bestowing  all  things  upon  us  freely,  crowns  his  good- 
ness by  not  disdaining  our  imperfect  obedience ;  forgiving  its 
deficiencies,  accepting  it  as  if  it  were  complete,  and  so  bestowing 
npon  us  the  full  amount  of  what  the  Law  has  promised.  But  as  this 
point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  treating  of  justification  by  faith, 
we  shall  not  follow  it  further  at  present. 

5.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  impossible  observance  of  the  Law, 
it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  explain  and  confirm,  the  general  opinion 
being,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  Hence  Jerome  has  not 
hesitai^  to  denounce  anathema  against  W.  What  Jerome  thought, 
I  care  not ;  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  truth.  I  will  not  here  enter 
into  a  long  and  intricate  discussion  on  the  various  kinds  of  possibility. 
By  impossible,  I  mean,  that  which  never  was,  and,  being  prevented 
by  the  ordination  and  decree  of  God,  never  will  be.  I  say,  that  if 
we  go  back  to  the  remotest  period,  we  shall  not  find  a  single  saint 
who,  clothed  with  a  mortal  body,  ever  attained  to  such  perfection  as 
to  love  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  one  who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  con- 
cupiscence. Who  can  deny  this  ?  I  am  aware,  indeed,  of  a  kind  of 
■amts  whom  a  foolish  superstition  imagines,  and  whose  purity  the 
angels  of  heaven  scarcely  equal.  This,  however,  is  repugnant  both 
to  Scripture  and  experience.  But  I  say  further,  that  no  saint  ewr 
will  attain  to  perfection,  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  body.  Scripture 
bears  clear  testimony  to  this  effect :  '^  There  is  no  man  that  sinneth 

1  See  amone  the  works  of  Justin.  Qurost.  103  ;  and  Hieronymus  ad  Ctesiphont  adv. 
PtitgianOB,  where  he  seems  to  admit  and  deny  the  same  proposition. 
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not,"  saitli  Solomon  (I  Kings  \'iii.  46).  David  says,  "In  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified  "  (Psalm  cxliii,  2).  Job  also,  in 
numerous  passages,  affirms  the  same  thing.  But  the  clearest  of  all  in 
Paul,  who  declares  that  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  "  (Gal.  v.  17).  And  he  proves,  that 
"  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  Law  are  under  the  curse,* 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  written,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them"  (Gal.  iii.  10;  Deut.  xxvii.  26) ;  intimating,  or 
rather  assuming  it  as  confessed,  that  none  can  so  continue.  But 
whatever  has  been  declared  by  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
petual, and  hence  necessary.  The  Pelagians  annoyed  Augustine 
with  the  sophism,  that  it  was  insulting  to  God  to  hold,  that  he  orders 
more  than  oelievers  are  able,  by  his  grace,  to  perform  ;  and  he,  in 
order  to  evade  it,  acknowledged  that  the  Lord  was  able,  if  he  chose, 
to  raise  a  mortal  man  to  angelic  purity  ;  but  that  he  had  never  done, 
and  never  would  do  it,  because  so  the  Scripture  had  declared  (Au- 
gustine, Lib.  de  Nat.  et  Grat.).  This  I  deny  not :  but  I  add,  that 
there  is  no  use  in  absurdly  disputing  concerning  the  power  of  Gk)d  in 
opi)Osition  to  his  truth  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  cavilling, 
when  it  is  said  that  that  thing  cannot  be,  which  the  Scriptures  dechm) 
will  never  be.  But  if  it  is  the  word  that  is  objected  to,  I  refer  to  the 
answer  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples  when  they  asked, 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?"  "  With  men,"  said  he,  "  This  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible"  (Matth.  xix.  25).  Au- 
gustine argues  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  while  in  the 
flesh,  we  never  can  give  God  the  love  which  we  owe  him.  "  Love  so 
follows  knowledge,  that  no  man  can  perfectly  love  God  who  has  not 
previously  a  full  comprehension  of  his  goodness"  (Augustin.  de 
Spiritu  et  Litera,  towards  the  end  and  elsewhere).  So  long  as  we 
are  pilgrims  in  the  world,  wx  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  there- 
fore our  love  is  imperfect.  Let  it  therefore  be  held  incontrovertible, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  law.  This  will  also 
be  proved  elsewhere  from  the  writings  of  Paul  (Koul  viii.  3).* 

6.  That  the  whole  matter  may  be  made  clearer,  let  us  take  a 
succinct  view  of  the  office  and  use  of  the  Moral  Law.  Now,  this 
ofKce  and  use  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  three  parts.  First,  by 
exhibiting  the  righteousness  of  God, — ^in  other  words,  the  righteoQS- 
ncss  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God, — it  admonishes  every  one  of 
his  own  unrighteousness,  certiorates,  convicts,  and  finally  condenms 
him.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  that  man,  who  is  blind  and  intoxi- 
caled  with  self-love,  may  be  brought  at  once  to  know  and  to  confess 
his  weakness  and  impurity.  For  until  his  vanity  is  made  perfectly 
manifest,  he  is  puffed  up  with  infatuated  confidence  in  his  own 

1  Book  IT.  cbap.  zii  see.  4  ;  nnd  Book  III.  chap.  iv.  sec.  27 ;  and  chnp.  xi.  sec.  23. 
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powers,  and  never  can  be  brought  to  feel  their  feebleness  so  long  as 
ne  measures  them  by  a  standard  of  his  own  choice.  So  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  begins  to  compare  them  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Law,  he  has  something  to  tame  his  presumption.  How  high  soever 
his  opinion  of  his  own  powers  may  be,  he  immediately  feels  that  they 
pant  under  the  heavy  load,  then  totter  and  stumble,  and  finally  fall  and 
give  way.  He,  then,  who  is  schooled  by  the  Law,  lays  aside  the  arro- 
gance wnich  formerly  blinded  him.  In  like  manner  must  he  be  cured 
of  pride,  the  other  disease  under  which  we  have  said  that  he  labours. 
So  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  appeal  to  his  own  judgment,  he  substi- 
tutes a  hypocritical  for  a  real  righteousness,  and,  contented  with  this, 
sets  up  certain  factitious  observances  in  opposition  to  the  grace  of 
Grod.  But  after  he  is  forced  to  weigh  his  conduct  in  the  balance  of 
the  Law,  renouncing  all  dependence  on  this  fancied  righteousness,  he 
sees  that  he  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  holiness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  teems  with  innumerable  vices  of  which  he  formerly 
seemed  free.  The  recesses  in  which  concupiscence  lies  hid  are  so  deep 
and  tortuous  that  they  easily  elude  our  view  ;  and  hence  the  Apostle 
had  good  reason  for  sajdng,  ''  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  For,  if  it  be  not  brought  forth 
from  its  lurking-places,  it  miserably  destroys  in  secret  before  its  fatal 
sting  is  discerned. 

7.  Thus  the  Law  is  a  kind  of  mirror.  As  in  a  mirror  we  discover 
any  stains  upon  our  face,  so  in  the  Law  we  behold,  first,  our  impo- 
tence ;  then,  in  consequence  of  it,  our  iniquity ;  and,  finally,  the 
curse,  as  the  consequence  of  botL  He  who  has  no  power  of  follow- 
ing righteousness  is  necessarily  plunged  in  the  mire  of  ini(]^uity,  and 
this  iniquity  is  immediately  followed  by  the  curse.  Accordingly,  the 
greater  the  transgression  of  which  the  Law  convicts  us,  the  severer 
the  judgment  to  which  we  are  exposed.  To  this  effect  is  the  Apostle's 
declaration,  that  **  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  lii.  20). 
By  these  words,  he  only  points  out  the  first  oflSce  of  the  Law  as  ex- 
perienced by  sinners  not  yet  regenerated.  In  conformity  to  this,  it 
IS  said,  "  the  law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound  ;''  and,  ac- 
cordindy,  that  it  is  "  the  ministration  of  death  ;"  that  it  "  worketh 
wrath  and  kills  (Rom.  v.  20;  2  Cor.  iii.  7  ;  Rom.  iv.  16).  For 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  clearer  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
the  greater  the  increase  of  sin ;  because  then  to  transgression  a  re- 
bellious feeling  against  the  Lawgiver  is  added.  All  that  remains  for 
the  Law,  is  to  arm  the  wrath  of  God  for  the  destruction  of  the  sinner ; 
for  by  itself  it  can  do  nothing  but  accuse,  condemn,  and  destroy 
him.  Thus  Augustine  says,  "  If  the  Spirit  of  grace  be  absent,  the 
law  is  present  only  to  convict  and  slay  us."^  But  to  say  this  neither 
insults  the  law,  nor  derogates  in  any  degree  from  its  excellence.  As- 
suredly, if  our  whole  will  were  formed  and  disposed  to  obedience,  the 

I  August  de  Coirept.  et  Gratia.    Ambros.  Lib.  i.  de  Jac.  et  cap.  vi.  de  Vita  Beat. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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mere  knowledge  of  the  law  would  be  sufficient  for  salvation ;  but 
since  our  carnal  and  corrupt  nature  is  at  enmity  with  the  Divine  law, 
and  is  in  no  de^ee  amended  by  its  discipline,  the  consequence  ia^ 
that  the  law  which,  if  it  had  been  properly  attended  to,  would  bftie 
given  life,  becomes  the  occasion  of  sin  and  death.  When  all  are 
convicted  of  transgression,  the  more  it  declares  the  righteousness  of 
God,  the  more,  on  the  other  hand,  it  discloses  our  iniquity ;  the  more 
certainly  it  assures  us  that  life  and  salvation  are  treasured  up  asthe 
reward  of  righteousness,  the  more  certainly  it  assures  us  that  the  un- 
righteous will  perish.  So  far,  however,  are  these  qualities  fix)m  throw- 
ing disgrace  on  the  Law,  that  their  chief  tendency  is  to  give  a  brighter 
display  of  the  divine  goodness.  For  they  show  that  it  is  only  our 
weakness  and  depravity  that  prevents  us  from  enjoying  the  bleBsed- 
ncss  which  the  law  openly  sets  before  us.  Hence  additional  sweet- 
ness is  given  to  divine  grace,  which  comes  to  our  aid  without  the  kw, 
and  additional  loveliness  to  the  mercy  which  confers  it,  because  fhef 
proclaim  that  God  is  never  weary  in  doing  good,  and  in  loading  us 
with  new  gifts. 

8.  Butwhiletheunrighteousnessand  condemnation  of  allareattested 
by  the  law,  it  does  not  follow  (if  we  make  the  proper  use  of  it)  that 
we  are  immedia,tely  to  give  up  all  hope  and  rush  headlong  on  despair. 
No  doubt,  it  has  some  such  eflfect  upon  the  reprobate,  but  this  is 
owing  to  their  obstinacy.     With  the  children  of  God  the  effect  i* 
different.     The  Apostle  testifies  that  the  law  pronounces  its  senteooe 
of  condemnation  in  order  "  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and 
all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God "  (Rom.  iii.  19).    In 
another  place,  however,  the  same  Apostle  declares  that  "God  hath  con- 
cluded them  all  in  unbelief;"  not  that  he  might  destroy  all,  or  allow 
all  to  perish,  but  that  "  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (Boul  xi 
32) :  in  other  words,  that  divesting  themselves  of  an  absura  opinion 
of  their  own  virtue,  they  may  perceive  how  they  are  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  hand  of  God  ;  that  feeling  how  naked  and  destitute  they 
are,  they  may  take  refuse  in  his  mercy,  rely  upon  it,  and  cover  them- 
selves up  entirely  with  it ;  renouncing  all  rignteousness  and  merit, 
and  clin^ng  to  mercy  alone,  as  offered  in  ClSist  to  all  who  long  and 
look  for  it  in  true  faith.     In  the  precepts  of  the  law,  God  is  seen  as 
the  rcwarder  only  of  perfect  righteousness  (a  righteousness  of  which . 
all  are  destitute),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  stem  avenger  of 
wickedness.     But  in  Christ  his  countenance  beams  forth  full  of  grace 
and  gentleness  towards  poor  unworthy  sinners. 

9.  There  are  many  passages  in  Augustine,  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
law  in  leading  us  to  implore  Divine  assistance.  Thus  he  writes  to 
Hilary,^  "  The  law  orders,  that  we,  after  attempting  to  do  what  is 
ordered,  and  so  feeling  our  weakness  under  the  law,  may  learn  to 
implore  the  help  of  grace."    In  like  manner,  he  writes  to  Assellius, 

1  August.  Ep.  89,  Quaest.  2;  od  AsseU.  Ep.  200:  ad  Innocent.  Ep  95;  Lib.  de  Cor- 
rept.  et  Gratia  ad  Valent. ;  in  Ps.  Ixx.  et  cxviii. ;  Item,  Concio.  1'7. 
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*  The  utility  of  the  law  is,  that  it  convinces  man  of  his  weakness, 
ixA  compels  him  to  apply  for  the  medicine  of  grace,  which  is  in 
ZJhrist"  In  like  manner,  he  says  to  Innocentius  Romanus,  "  The 
AW  orders ;  grace  supplies  the  power  of  acting."  Again,  to  Valen- 
ttnus,  "  Qod  enjoins  what  we  cannot  do,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
irhat  we  have  to  ask  of  him."  Again,  "  The  law  was  given,  that  it 
tnight  make  you, guilty — being  made  guilty,  might  fear;  fearing, 
■night  ask  indulgence,  not  presume  on  your  own  strength."  Again, 
"  The  law  was  given,  in  order  to  convert  a  great  into  a  little  man — 
to  show  that  you  have  no  power  of  your  own  for  righteousness  ;  and 
might  thus,  poor,  needy,  and  destitute,  flee  to  grace."  He  afterwards 
thus  addresses  the  Almighty,  "  So  do,  0  Lord,  so  do,  0  merciful 
Lord ;  command  what  cannot  be  fulfilled ;  nay,  command  what  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  unless  by  thy  own  grace  :  so  that  when  men  feel  they 
have  no  strength  in  themselves  to  fulfil  it,  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  no  man  seem  great  in  his  own  eyes.  Let  all  be  little  ones  ;  let 
the  whole  world  become  guilty  before  God."  But  I  am  forgetting 
myself  in  producing  so  many  passages,  since  this  holy  man  wrote  a 
distinct  treatise,  which  he  entitled  De  Spiritu  et  Litera,  The  other 
branch  of  this  first  use  he  does  not  describe  so  distinctly,  either  because 
he  knew  that  it  depended  on  the  former,  or  because  he  was  not  so  well 
aware  of  it,  or  because  h6  wanted  words  in  which  he  might  distinctly 
and  clearly  explain  its  proper  meaning.  But  even  in  the  reprobate 
tiiemselves,  this  first  office  of  the  law  is  not  altogether  wanting.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  proceed  so  far  with  the  children  of  God  as,  after  the 
flesh  is  cast  down,  to  be  renewed  in  the  inner  man,  and  revive  again, 
but  stunned  by  the  first  terror,  give  way  to  despair.  Still  it  tends  to 
manifest  the  equity  of  the  Divine  judgment,  when  their  consciences  are 
thus  heaved  upon  the  waves.  They  would  always  willingly  carp  at 
the  judgment  of  God ;  but  now,  though  that  judgment  is  not  mani- 
fested, still  the  alarm  produced  by  the  testimony  of  the  law  and  of 
their  conscience  bespeaks  their  deserts. 

10.  The  second  office  of  the  Law  is,  by  means  of  its  fearful  denun- 
ciations and  the  consequent  dread  of  punishment,  to  curb  those  who, 
unless  forced,  have  no  regard  for  rectitude  and  justice.  Such  persons 
are  curbed,  not  because  their  mind  is  inwardly  moved  and  aflected, 
bnt  because,  as  if  a  bridle  were  laid  upon  them,  they  refrain  their 
hands  from  external  acts,  and  internally  check  the  depravity  which 
would  otherwise  petulantly  burst  forth.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  on 
this  account  either  better  or  more  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 
For  although  restrained  by  terror  or  shame,  they  dare  not  proceed  to 
what  their  mind  has  conceived,  nor  give  full  license  to  their  raging 
lust,  their  heart  is  by  no  means  trained  to  fear  and  obedience.  Nay, 
the  more  they  restrain  themselves,  the  more  they  are  inflamed,  the 
more  they  rage  and  boil,  prepared  for  any  act  or  outbreak  whatsoever, 
were  it  not  for  the  terror  of  the  law.  And  not  onlv  so,  but  thev 
thoroughly  detest  the  law  itself,  and  execrate  the  Lawgiver ;  so  that 
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if  they  could,  they  would  most  willingly  annihilate  him,  faecaue 
they  cannot  bear  either  his  ordering  what  is  right,  or  his  avenging 
the  despisers  of  his  Majesty.     The  feeling  of  all  who  are  not  yet  n- 
generate,  though  in  some  more,  in  others  less  lively,  is,  that  in  regui 
to  the  observance  of  the  law,  they  are  not  led  by  voluntary  sufanuB- 
sion,  but  dragged  by  the  force  of  fear.    Ncverthdess,  this  forced  and 
extorted  righteousness  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  sociefy,  its  peaeo 
l)eiiig  secured  by  a  provision  but  for  which  fdl  things. would  be  ' 
tlurown  into  tumult  and  contusion.    Nay,  this  tuition  is  not  withoil 
its  use,  even  to  the  children  of  God,  who,  previous  to  their  effectul , 
calling,  being  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  freely  indulge  tk 
lusts  of  the  flesh.     When,  by  the  fear  of  Divine  vengeance,  they  in 
deterred  from  open  outbreakings,  though,  from  not  being  sulldned 
ill  mind,  they  profit  little  at  present,  still  they  are  in  some  measme 
trained  to  bear  the  yoke  of  righteousness,  so  that  when  they  an 
called,  they  are  not  like  mere  novices,  studying  a  discipline  of  wtiA 
previously  they  had  no  knowledge.     This  office  seems  to  be  especi- 
ally in  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  says,  "  That  the  law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for 
the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane,  for  murderers 
of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  for  manslayers,  for  whoremon- 
gers, for  them  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  for  men-stealen, 
tor  liars,  for  perjured  persons,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  it 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine "  (1  Tim.  L  9,  10).    He  thus  indicattt 
that  it  is  a  restraint  on  imruly  lusts  that  would  otherwise  bunft  all 
l)onds. 

11.  To  both  may  be  applied  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  in 
another  place,  that ''  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  asniilo 
Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  24);  since  there  are  two  classes  of  persons,  whom 
by  its  training  it  leads  to  Christ  Some  (of  whom  we  spoke  in  tlie 
first  place),  from  excessive  confidence  in  their  own  virtue  or  ri^it* 
eousness,  are  unfit  to  receive  the  grace  of  Christ,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely humbled.  This  the  law  does  by  making  them  sensible  of 
their  misery,  and  so  disposing  them  to  long  for  what  they  previously 
imagined  they  did  not  want.  Others  have  need  of  a  bridle  to  restrain 
them  from  giving  full  scope  to  their  passions,  and  thereby  utterly 
losing  all  desire  after  righteousness.  For  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
rules  not,  the  lusts  sometimes  so  burst  forth,  as  to  threaten  to  drown 
the  soul  subjected  to  them  in  forgetfulness  and  contempt  ci  God; 
and  so  they  would,  did  not  God  interpose  with  this  remedy.  Those, 
therefore,  whom  he  has  destined  to  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom, 
if  he  does  not  immediately  regenerate,  he,  through  the  works  of  the 
law,  preserves  in  fear,  against  the  time  of  his  visitation,  not,  indeed, 
that  pure  and  chaste  fear  which  his  children  ought  to  have,  bat  a 
fear  useful  to  the  extent  of  instructing  them  in  true  piety  accorduig 
to  their  capacity.  Of  this  we  have  so  many  proofs,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  need  of  an  example.    For  all  who  have  remained  for  some 
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1  ignorance  of  Grod  will  confess,  as  the  result  of  their  own  ex- 
oe,  that  the  law  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in  some  decree 
fear  and  reverence  of  God,  till,  being  regenerated  by  his  Spirit, 
^an  to  love  him  from  the  heart. 

The  third  use  of  the  Law  (being  also  the  principal  use,  and 
dosely  connected  with  its  proper  end)  has  respect  to  believers 
«e  hearts  the  Spirit  of  God  already  flourishes  and  reigns.  For 
gh  the  Law  is  written  and  engraven  on  their  hearts  by  the 
of  God,  that  is,  although  they  are  so  influenced  and  actuated 
Spirit,  that  they  desire  to  obey  Qt)d,  there  are  two  ways  in 
they  still  profit  in  the  Law.  For  it  is  the  best  instrument  for 
ig  them  daily  to  learn  with  greater  truth  and  certainty  what 
m  of  the  Lord  is  which  they  aspire  to  follow,  and  to  confirm 
n  this  knowledge ;  just  as  a  servant  who  desires  with  all  his 
>  approve  himself  to  his  master,  must  still  observe,  and  be 
[  to  ascertain  his  master's  dispositions,  that  he  may  comport 
f  in  accommodation  to  them.  Let  none  of  us  deem  ourselves 
t  from  this  necessity,  for  none  have  as  yet  attained  to  such  a 
of  wisdom,  as  that  they  may  not,  by  the  daily  instruction  of 
.w,  advance  to  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will.  Then, 
e  we  need  not  doctrine  merely,  but  exhortation  also,  the  ser- 
f  God  will  derive  this  further  advantage  from  the  Law :  by 
ally  meditating  upon  it,  he  will  be  excited  to  obedience,  and 
tied  in  it,  and  so  drawn  away  from  the  slippery  paths  of  sin. 
I  way  must  the  saints  press  onward,  since,  however  great  the 
Y  with  which,  under  the  Spirit,  they  hasten  toward  righteous- 
bey  are  retarded  by  the  sluggishness  of  the  flesh,  an^  make  less 
88  than  they  ought.  The  Law  acts  like  a  whip  to  the  flesh, 
'  it  on  as  men  do  a  lazy  sluggish  ass.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
al  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  still  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
di,  the  Law  is  a  constant  stimulus,  pricking  him  forward  when 
lid  indulge  in  sloth.  David  had  this  use  in  view  when  he  pro- 
Mi  this  high  eulogium  on  the  Law,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
;,  converting  the  soul:  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
5  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
urt :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
(Ps.  xix.  7,  8).  Again,  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
li^ht  unto  my  path"  (Ps.  cxix.  105).  The  whole  Psalm 
Is  m  passages  to  the  same  effect.  Such  passages  are  not  in- 
ent  with  those  of  Paul,  which  show  not  the  utility  of  the  law 
r^nerate,  but  what  it  is  able  of  itself  to  bestow.  The  object 
F^mist  is  to  celebrate  the  advantages  which  the  Lord,  by 
of  his  law,  bestows  on  those  whom  he  inwardly  inspires  with 
of  obedience.  And  he  adverts  not  to  the  mere  precepts,  but 
the  promise  annexed  to  them,  which  alone  makes  that  sweet 
in  itself  is  bitter.  For  what  is  less  attxactive  than  the  law, 
by  its  demands  and  threatenings,  it  overawes  the  soul,  and 
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fills  it  with  terror  ?    David  specially  shows  that  in  the  law  he 
the  Mediator,  without  whom  it  gives  no  pleasure  or  delight. 

13.  Some  unskilful  i)crsons,  from  not  attending  to  this,  boUIj 
discard  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  do  away  with  both  its  TaUai, 
ima^ng  it  unchristian  to  adhere  to  a  doctrine  which  contaiiiB  At 
miuistration  of  death.  Far  from  our  thoughts  be  this  profieuie  ndioi. 
Moses  has  admirably  shown  that  the  Law,  which  can  produce  nothing 
but  death  in  sinners,  ou^ht  to  have  a  better  and  more  excellent  effoet 
upon  the  righteous.  When  about  to  die,  he  thus  addressed  tlie 
people,  "  Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify  among 
you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  command  vour  children  to  observe  to  do, 
all  the  words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  becaiue 
it  is  your  life''  (Ueut.  xxxii.  46,  47).  If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
contains  a  perfect  pattern  of  righteousness,  then,  unless  we  ought  not 
to  have  any  proper  rule  of  life,  it  must  be  impious  to  discard  it 
There  are  not  various  rules  of  life,  but  one  perpetual  and  inflexible 
rule ;  and,  therefore,  when  David  describes  the  righteous  as  spending 
their  whole  lives  in  meditating  on  the  Law  ^Psalm  i.  2),  we  mort 
not  confine  to  a  single  age,  an  employment  which  is  most  appropriate 
to  all  ages,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor  are  we  to  be  deterred 
or  to  shun  its  instructions,  because  the  holiness  which  it  prescribes  is 
stricter  than  we  are  able  to  render,  so  long  as  we  bear  about  the 
prison  of  the  body.  It  does  not  now  pcrlbrm  toward  us  the  part  of  a 
hard  taskmaster,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  without  full  payment ;  but, 
in  the  perfection  to  which  it  exhorts  us,  points  out  the  goal  at  which, 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  it  is  not  less  our  intexest  than 
our  duty  tp  aim.  It  is  well  if  we  thus  press  onward.  Our  whole 
life  is  a  race,  and  after  we  have  finished  our  course,  the  Lord  will 
enable  us  to  reach  that  goal  to  which,  at  present,  we  can  only  aspire 
in  wish. 

14.  Since,  in  regard  to  believers,  the  law  has  the  force  of  exhorta- 
tion, not  to  bind  their  consciences  with  a  curse,  but  by  urging  them, 
iVom  time  to  time,  to  shake  off  sluggishness  and  chastise  imperfection, 
— many,  when  they  would  express  this  exemption  from  the  ouise, 
say,  that  in  regard  to  believers  the  Law  (I  still  mean  the  Moral  Law) 
is  abrogated :  not  that  the  things  which  it  enjoins  are  no  longer  right 
to  be  observed,  but  only  that  it  is  not  to  believers  what  it  formerly 
was ;  in  other  words,  that  it  does  not,  by  terrifying  and  confounding 
their  consciences,  condemn  and  destroy.  It  is  certainly  trae  that 
Paul  shows,  in  clear  terms,  that  there  is  such  an  abrogation  of  the 
Law.  And  that  the  same  was  preached  by  our  Lord  appears  from 
this,  that  he  would  not  have  refuted  the  opinion  of  his  destroying  the 
Law,  if  it  had  not  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  Since  sucn  sn 
opinion  could  not  have  arisen  at  random  without  some  pretext,  there 
is  reason  to  presume  that  it  originated  in  a  false  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine,  in  the  same  way  in  which  all  errors  generally  arise  from  a 
{)erversion  of  the  truth.     But  lest  we  should  stumble  against  the  same 
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stone,  let  us  distinguish  accurately  between  what  has  been  abrogated 
in  the  Law,  and  what  still  remains  in  force.  When  the  Lord  de- 
clai*es,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  (Matth.  v. 
17),  that  until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  remain  unfulfilled ;  he  shows  that  his  advent  was  not  to  dero- 
gate, in  any  degree,  from  the  observance  of  the  Law.  And  justly, 
since  the  very  end  of  his  coming  was  to  remedy  the  transgression  of 
the  Law.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  has  not  been  infringed 
by  Christ,  but  remains,  that,  by  teaching,  admonishing,  rebuking, 
and  correcting,  it  may  fit  and  prepare  us  for  every  good  work. 

15.  What  raul  says,  as  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Law,  evidently 
applies  not  to  the  Law  itself,  but  merely  to  its  power  of  constraining 
the  conscience.  For  the  Law  not  only  teaches,  but  also  imperiously 
demands.  If  obedience  is  not  yielded,  nay,  if  it  is  omitted  in  any 
degree,  it  thunders  forth  its  curse.  For  this  reason,  the  Apostle  says, 
that  **  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse :  for 
it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  "  (Gal.  iii.  10 ; 
Deut.  xxvii.  26).  Those  he  describes  as  under  the  works  of  the  Law, 
who  do  not  place  righteousness  in  that  forgiveness  of  sins  by  which 
we  are  freed  from  the  rigour  of  the  Law.  He  therefore  shows,  that 
we  must  be  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  Law,  if  we  would  not  perish 
miserably  under  them.  But  what  fetters  ?  Those  of  rigid  and  austere 
exaction,  which  remits  not  one  iota  of  the  demand,  and  leaves  no 
transgression  unpimished.  To  redeem  us  from  this  curse,  Christ  was 
made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
on  a  tree  fDeut.  xxi.  23,  compared  vnth  Gal.  iii.  13,  iv.  4).  In  the 
following  cnapter,  indeed,  he  says,  that  "  Christ  was  made  under  the 
law,  in  order  that  he  might  redeem  those  who  are  under  the  law ;" 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  For  he  immediately  adds,  **  That  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  What  does  this  mean  ?  That 
we  might  not  be,  all  our  lifetime,  subject  to  bondage,  having  our 
consciences  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  death.  Meanwhile,  it  must 
ever  remain  an  indubitable  truth,  that  the  Law  has  lost  none  of  its 
authority,  but  must  always  receive  from  us  the  same  respect  and 
obedience. 

16.  The  case  of  ceremonies  is  different,  these  having  been  abrogated 
not  in  effect  but  in  use  only.  Though  Christ  by  his  advent  put  an 
end  to  their  use,  so  far  is  this  from  derogating  from  their  sacredness, 
that  it  rather  commends  and  illustrates  it.  For  as  these  ceremonies 
would  have  given  nothing  to  God's  ancient  people  but  empty  show, 
if  the  power  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  not  been  prefigured 
by  them, — so,  if  the  use  of  them  had  not  ceased,  it  would,  in  the 
present  day,  be  impossible  to  understand  for  what  purpose  they  were 
instituted.  Accordingly,  Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  observance 
of  them  was  not  only  superfluous,  but  pernicious  also,  says  that  they 
"  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ "  (CoL 
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.  .7».  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  truth  is  made  clearer  by  thdr 
.vuciou  than  if  Christ,  who  has  been  openly  manifested,  were  still 
'.^ui^  by  them  as  at  a  distance,  and  as  under  a  veil.  By  the  deatii 
A  Christ*  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  the  living  and 
.\preu8  image  of  heavenly  things,  which  had  begun  to  be  dimly 
sliadowed  forth,  being  now  brought  fully  into  view,  as  is  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  x.  1).  To  the 
same  effect,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  "  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John :  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  preached, 
and  every  man  presseth  into  it"  (Luke  xvi.  16);  not  that  the  holy 
fathers  were  left  without  the  preaching  of  the  hope  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life,  but  because  they  only  saw  at  a  distance,  and  under  a> 
shadow,  what  we  now  behold  in  fiill  light.  Why  it  behoved  the 
Church  to  ascend  higher  than  these  elements,  is  explained  by  John 
the  Baptist,  when  he  says,  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ"  (John  i.  17).  For  though  it  is 
true  that  expiation  was  promised  in  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  a  sure  pledge  of  the  paternal  favour  of  God, 
the  whole  would  have  been  elusory  had  it  not  been  founded  on  the 
grace  of  Christ,  wherein  true  and  eternal  stability  is  found.  It  must 
he  held  as  a  fixed  point,  that  though  legal  rites  ceased  to  be  observed, 
their  end  serves  to  show  more  clearly  how  great  their  utility  was 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  who,  while  he  abolished  the  use,  sealed 
their  force  and  effect  by  his  death. 

17.  There  is  a  little  more  difficulty  in  the  following  passage  of 
Paul :  "  You,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your 
flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  you  idl 
trespasses;  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nail- 
ing it  to  his  cross"  Ac.  (Col.  ii.  13,  14).  He  seems  to  extend  the 
abolition  of  the  Law  considerably  farther,  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  injunctions.  Some  err  in  interpreting  this  simply  of  the 
Moral  Law,  as  implying  the  abolition  not  of  its  injunctions,  but  of 
its  inexorable  rigour.  Others  examining  Paul's  words  more  carefully, 
see  that  they  properly  apply  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  and  show  that 
Paul  repeatedly  uses  the  term  ordinance  in  this  sense.  He  thus  writes 
to  the  Ephesians :  **  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one,  and 
hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  having 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man"  (Eph.  ii.  14).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  there  treating 
of  ceremonies,  as  he  speaks  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  whi(£ 
separated  Jews  and  Gentiles.  I  therefore  hold  that  the  former  view 
is  erroneous ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  latter  comes  fully  up  to  the  Apostle's  meaning.  For  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  two  passages  are  perfectly  parallel.  As  his  object  was 
to  assure  the  Ephesians  that  they  were  admitted  to  fellowship  with 
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the  Jews,  he  tells  them  that  the  obstacle  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
way  was  removed.  This  obstacle  was  in  the  ceremonies.  For  the 
rites  of  ablution  and  sacrifice,  by  which  the  Jews  were  consecrated  to 
the  Lord,  separated  them  from  the  Gentiles.  But  who  sees  not  that, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  a  sublimer  mystery  is  adverted  to  ? 
Ko  doubt,  a  question  is  raised  there  as  to  the  Mosaic  observances,  to 
which  false  apostles  were  endeavouring  to  bind  the  Christian  people. 
Bat  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  takes  a  higher  view  of  this 
controversy,  and  in  a  manner  traces  it  to  its  fountain,  so  he  does  in 
this  passage  also.  For  if  the  only  thing  considered  in  rites  is  the 
necessity  of  observing  them,  of  what  use  was  it  to  call  it  a  handwriting 
which  was  contrary  to  us  ?  Besides,  how  could  the  bringing  in  of  it 
be  set  down  as  almost  the  whole  sum  of  redemption  ?  Wherefore, 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  clearly  shows  that  reference  is  here  made 
to  something  more  internal.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  have  ascertained 
the  genuine  interpretation,  provided  I  am  permitted  to  assume  what 
Augustine  has  somewhere  most  truly  affirmed,  nay,  derived  from  the 
very  words  of  the  Apostle — viz.  that  in  the  Jewish  ceremonies  there 
was  more  a  confession  than  an  expiation  of  sins.  For  what  more  was 
done  in  sacrifice  by  those  who  substituted  purifications  instead  of 
themselves,  than  to  confess  that  they  were  conscious  of  deserving 
death  ?  What  did  these  purifications  testify  but  that  they  themselves 
were  impure  ?  By  these  means,  therefore,  the  handwriting  both  of 
their  guilt  and  impurity  was  ever  and  anon  renewed.  But  the  attesta- 
tion <rf  these  things  was  not  the  removal  of  them.  Wherefore,  the 
Apostle  says  that  Christ  is  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament, — by 
means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  testament"  (Heb.  ix.  15).  Justly,  therefore,  does  the 
Apostle  describe  these  handwritings  as  against  the  worshippers,  and 
contrary  to  them,  since  by  means  of  them  their  impurity  and  con- 
demnation were  openly  sealed.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in 
the  feet  that  they  were  partakers  of  the  same  grace  with  ourselves. 
This  they  obtained  through  Christ,  and  not  through  the  ceremonies 
which  the  Apostle  there  contrasts  with  Christ,  showing  that  by  the 
continued  use  of  them  the  glory  of  Christ  was  obscured.  We  perceive 
how  ceremonies,  considered  in  themselves,  are  elegantlv  and  appositely 
tenned  handwritings,  and  contrary  to  the  salvation  of  man,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  a  kind  of  formal  instruments  which  attested  his  liability. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  false  apostles  wished  to  bind  them  on  the 
Christian  Church,  Paul,  entering  more  deeply  into  their  signification, 
with  good  reason  warned  the  Colossians  how  seriously  they  would 
relapse  if  they  allowed  a  yoke  to  be  in  that  way  imposed  upon  them. 
By  so  doing,  they,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  themselves  of  all  benefit 
from  Christ,  who,  by  his  eternal  sacrifice  once  offered,  had  abolished 
those  daily  sacrifices,  which  were  indeed  powerful  to  attest  sin,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  destroy  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE   MORAL  LAW. 

This  chapter  consists  of  four  parts.  L  Some  general  observations  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subject  are  made  by  way  of  preface,  sec.  I — 5.  IL  Three  things 
always  to  be  attended  to  in  ascertaining  and  expounding  the  meaning  of  the  Moral 
Law,  sec.  6^12.  III.  Exposition  of  the  Moral  Law,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  see. 
18^15.  IV.  The  end  for  which  the  whole  Law  is  intended — rix.  to  teach  not  only 
elementary  principlet>,  but  perfection — sec.  61,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Sectiont, 

1.  The  Law  was  committed  to  writing,  in  order  that  it  might  teach  more  fdlly  and 
perfectly  that  knowledge,  both  of  God  and  of  ourseWes,  which  the  law  of  nature 
teaches  meagrely  and  obscurely.  Proof  of  this,  from  an  enumeration  of  the  prin* 
cipal  parts  of  the  Moral  Law ;  and  also  from  the  dictate  of  natural  law,  wnttea 
on  the  hearts  of  all,  and,  in  a  manner,  efifaced  by^sin. 
.  2.  Certain  general  maxims.  1.  From  the  knowledge  of  God,  furnished  by  the  Law, 
wo  learn  that  God  is  our  Father  and  Ruler.  Righteousness  is  pleasing,  iniquity 
is  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  Ilonce,  how  weak  soeyer  we  may  be,  our  duty  is 
to  cultivate  the  one,  and  shun  the  other. 

8.  From  the  knowledge  of  oursclyes,  furnished  by  the  Law,  we  learn  to  diaoeni  our 
own  utter  puwerlcssness,  we  are  ashamed ;  and  seeing  it  is  in  Tain  to  seek  for 
righteousness  in  ourselves,  are  induced  to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

4.  Hence,  God  lias  annexed  promises  and  threatenings  to  his  promises.    These  not 

limited  to  the  present  life,  but  embrace  things  heavenly  and  eternal.  They, 
moreover,  attest  the  spotless  purity  of  God,  his  love  of  righteousness,  and  also  his 
kindness  towards  us. 

5.  The  Law  shows,  moreover,  that  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to  God  then 

obedience.  Hence,  all  superstitious  and  hypocritical  modes  of  worship  are  con- 
demned.   A  remedy  agaiust  superstitious  worship  and  human  presumption. 

6.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  containing  three  observations  or  rules.    First  rule. 

Our  life  must  be  formed  by  the  ,Law,  not  only  to  external  honesty,  but  to  inwvrd 
and  spiritual  righteousness.  In  this  respect  the  Law  of.  God  differs  trotA  civil 
laws,  he  being  u  spiritual  Lawgiver,  man  not.  This  rule  of  great  extent,  and  not 
sufficiently  attended  to. 

7.  This  first  rule  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  vindicated  from  the  fUie 

dogma  of  Sophists,  who  say  that  Christ  is  only  another  Moses. 

8.  Second  observation  or  rule  to  be  carefully  attended  to — vix.  that  the  end  of  the 

command  must  be  inquired  into,  until  it  is  ascertained  what  the  Lawgiver  a{H 
proves  or  disapproves.  Example.  Where  the  Law  approves,  its  opposite  Is  con- 
demned, and  vice  versa. 

9.  Full  explanation  of  this  latter  point.    Example. 

10.  The  Law  states  what  is  most  impious  in  each  transgression,  in  order  to  show  how 

heinous  the  transgression  is.    Example. 

11.  Third  observation  or  rule  regards  the  division  of  the  Law  into  Two  Tibles:  the 

former  comprehending  our  duty  to  God ;  the  latter,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
The  connection  between  these  necessary  and  inseparable.  Their  invariahle 
order.    Sum  of  the  Law. 

12.  Division  of  the  Law  into  Ten  Commandments.    Various  distinctions  made  withie- 

gard  to  them,  but  the  best  distinction  that  which  divides  them  into  Two  Tables. 
Four  commandments  belong  to  the  First,  and  six  to  the  Second  Table. 
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13.  The  third  part  of  the  chapter,  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
preface  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Law.  This  it  does  in  three  ways.  First, 
Dy  a  declaration  of  its  majesty. 

14.  The  preface  to  the  Law  vindicates  its  authority.    Secondly,  by  calling  to  mind 

God's  paternal  kindness. 

15.  Thirdly,  by  calling  to  mind  the  deliverance  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.    Why  God 

distinguishes  himself  by  certain  epithets.  Why  mention  is  made  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt.  In  what  way,  and  how  far,  the  remembrance  of  this  deliver- 
ance should  still  affect  us. 

16.  Exposition  of  the  First  Commandment.    Its  end.     What  it  is  to  have  God,  and  to 

have  strange  gods.  Adoration  due  to  God,  trust,  invocation,  thanksgiving,  and 
also  true  religion,  required  by  the  Commandment.  Superstition,  Polytheism, 
and  Atheism,  forbidden.    What  meant  by  the  words,  "  before  me." 

1 7.  Exposition  of  the  Second  Commandment.     The  end  and  sum  of  it.     Two  parts. 

Short  enumeration  of  forbidden  shapes. 

18.  Why  a  threatening  is  added.    Four  titles  applied  to  God,  to  make  a  deeper  impres- 

sion. He  is  called  Mighty,  Jealous,  an  Avenger,  Merciful.  Why  said  to  be 
jealous.    Reason  drawn  from  analogy. 

19.  Exposition  of  the  threatening  which  is  added.    First,  as  to  visiting  the  iniquity  of 

the  fathers  upon  the  children.  A  misinterpretation  on  this  head  refuted,  and 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  threatening  explained. 

20.  Whether  this  visiting  of  the  sins  of  parents  inconsistent  with  the  divine  justice. 

Apparently  conflicting  passages  reconciled. 

21.  Ezpoeition  of  the  latter  part — viz.  the  showing  mercy  to  thousands.    The  use  of 

this  promise.  Consideration  of  an  exception  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  blessing. 

22.  Exposition  of  the  Third  Commandment.     The  end  and  sum  of  it.     Three  parts. 

These  considered.  What  it  is  to  use  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Swearing.  Dis- 
tinction between  this  commandment  and  the  Ninth. 

23.  An  oath  defined.    It  is  a  species  of  divine  worship.     This  explained. 

24.  Many  modes  in  which  this  commandment  is  violated.    1.  By  taking  God  to  witness 

what  we  know  is  false.    The  insult  thus  ofifered. 

25.  Modes  of  violation  continued.    2.  Taking  God  to  witness  in  trivial  matters.     Con- 

tempt thus  shown.  When  and  how  an  oath  should  be  used.  8.  Substituting  the 
servants  of  God  instead  of  himself  when  taking  an  oath. 

26.  The  Anabaptists,  who  condemn  all  oaths,  refuted.     1.  By  the  authority  of  Christ, 

who  cannot  be  opposed  in  anything  to  the  Father.  A  passage  perverted  by  the 
Anabaptists  explained.  The  design  of  our  Saviour  in  the  passage.  What  meant 
by  his  there  prohibiting  oaths. 

27.  The  lawfulness  of  oaths  confirmed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.    Some  approve  of 

public,  but  not  of  private  oaths.    The  lawfulness  of  the  latter  proved  both  by 

reason  and  example.    Instances  from  Scripture. 
is.  Bxposition  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.     Its  end.     Three  purposes. 
29.  Explanation  of  the  first  purpose — viz.  a  shadowing  forth  of  spiritual  rest.     This  the 

primary  object  of  the  precept.     God  is  therein  set  forth  as  our  sanctifier ;  and 

iisnce  we  must  abstain  from  work,  that  the  work  of  God  in  us  may  not  be 

hindered. 
80.  The  number  seven  denoting  perfection  in  Scripture,  this  commandment  may,  in 

that  respect,  denote  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  completion  at  the  last 

31.  TUmg  B  simpler  view  of  the  commandment,  the  number  is  of  no  consequence,  pro- 

Tided  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  rest  from  all  our  works,  and  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  a  superstitious  observance  of  days.  The  ceremonial  part  of  the 
commandment  abolished  by  the  advent  of  Christ. 

32.  The  second  and  third  purposes  of  the  Commandment  explained.    These  twofold 

and  perpetual.    This  confirmed.    Of  religious  assemblies. 

33.  Of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  answer  to  those  who  complain  that  the 

Christian  people  are  thus  trained  to  Judaism.    Objection. 
24l  Ground  of  this  institution.    There  is  no  kind  of  superstitious  necessity.    The  sum 
of  the  Commandment. 

35.  The  Fifth  Commandment  (the  first  of  the  Second  Table)  expounded.    Its  end  and 

substance.    How  far  honour  due  to  parents.    To  whom  the  term  father  applies. 

36.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  those  to  whom  this  honour  is  required  are  worthy 
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or  unworthy.  The  honour  is  claimed  especially  for  parents.  It  consistfl  of  thr«e 
parts.    1.  Reverence. 

87.  Honour  due  to  parents  continued.    2.  Obedience.    8.  Gratitude.    Why  a  promise 

added.  Jn  what  sense  it  is  to  be  taken.  The  present  life  a  testimony  of  di^iM 
blessing.    The  reservation  considered  and  explained. 

88.  Conversely  a  curse  denounced  on  disobedient  children.    How  far  obedienoe  due  to 

parents,  and  those  in  the  place  of  parents. 

89.  Sixth  Commandment  expounded.    Its  end  and  substance.    God,  as  a  spiritual 

Lawgiver,  forbids  the  murder  of  the  heart,  and  requires  a  sincere  desire  to  pre-, 
serve  the  life  of  our  neighbour. 

40.  A  twofold  ground  for  this  Commandment.    1.  Man  is  the  image  of  God.    2.  He  is 

our  flesh. 

41.  Exposition  of  the  Seventh  Command.  The  end  and  substance  of  it.  Remedy  against 

fornication. 

42.  Continence  an  excellent  gift,  when  under  the  control  of  God  only.    Altogether 

denied  to  some ;  granted  only  for  a  time  to  others.  Argument  in  faTOur  of  celi- 
bacy refiited. 

48.  Each  individual  may  refrain  from  marriage  so  long  as  he  is  fit  to  observe  oelibaey. 
True  celibacy,  and  the  proper  use  of  it  Any  man  not  gifted  with  continence  wars 
with  God  and  with  nature,  as  constituted  by  him,  in  remaining  unmarried. 
Chastity  defined. 

44.  Precautions  to  be  observed  in  married  life.  Everything  repugnant  to  chastity  here 
condemned. 

46.  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Commandment.  Its  end  and  substance.  Four  kinds  of 
theft.  The  bad  acts  condemned  by  this  Commandment.  Other  peculiar  kinds 
of  theft. 

46.  Proper  observance  of  this  Commandment.    Four  heads.    Application.    1.  To  the 

people  and  the  magistrate.  2.  To  the  pastors  of  the  Church  and  their  flocks. 
8.  To  parents  and  children.  4.  To  the  old  and  the  young.  5.  To  servants  and 
masters.    6.  To  individuals. 

47.  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Commandment.    Its  end  and  substance.    The  essence  of 

the  Commandment — detestation  of  falsehood,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Two  kinds 
of  falsehood.    Public  and  private  testimony.    The  equity  of  this  Commandment. 

48.  How  numerous  the  violations  of  this  Commandment.    1.  By  detraction.    2.  By 

eril  speaking — a  thing  contrary  to  the  offices  of  Christian  charity.  8.  By  scur- 
rility or  irony.    4.  By  prying  curiosity,  and  proneness  to  harsh  judgments. 

49.  Exposition  of  the  Tenth  Commandment.    Its  end  and  substance.    What  meant  by 

the  term  Covetousneat.  -  Distinction  between  counsel  and  the  covetousness  here 
condemned. 

50.  Why  God  requires  so  much  purity.    Objection.    Answer.    Charity  toward  our 

neighbour  here  principally  commended.  Why  house,  wife,  man-servant,  maid- 
servant, ox,  and  ass,  &c.,  are  mentioned.  Improper  division  of  this  Command- 
ment into  two. 

61.  The  last  part  of  the  chapter.    The  end  of  the  Law.    Proof.   A  summary  of  the  Ten 

Commandments.  The  Law  delivers  not  merely  judiments  and  first  principles. 
but  a  perfect  standard  of  righteousness,  modelled  on  the  dirine  purity. 

62.  Why,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  the  latter  table  only  mentioned,  and  not  the  first. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Prophets. 
68.  An  objection  to  what  is  said  in  the  former  section  removed. 
64.  A  conduct  duly  regulated  by  the  dirine  Law,  characterised  by  charity  toward  onr 

neighbour.    This  subverted  by  those  who  give  the  first  place  to  self-loTe.    Ritihi- 

tation  of  their  opinion. 
66.  Who  our  neighbour.    Double  error  of  the  Schoolmen  on  this  point. 

66.  This  error  consists,  I.  In  converting  precepts  into  counsels  to  be  observed  by 

monks. 

67.  Refutation  of  this  error  from  Scripture  and  the  ancient  Theologians.    Sophjetieel 

objection  obviated. 

68.  Errorofthe  Schoolmen  consists,  II.  In  calling  hidden  impiety  and  covetousness  venial 

sins.  Refutation  drawn,  I.  From  a  consideration  of  the  whole  Decalogue.  2.  The 
testimony  of  an  apostle.  8  The  authority  of  Christ.  4.  The  nature  and  nugesty 
of  God.    6.  The  sentence  pronounced  against  sin.    Conclusion. 

1.  I  BELIEVE  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  introduce  the  Ten 
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Commandments  of  the  Law,  and  give  a  brief  exposition  of  them.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  made  more  clear,  that  the  worship  which  God  origin- 
ally prescribed  is  still  in  force  (a  point  to  which  1  have  already  ad- 
verted) ;  and  then  a  second  point  will  be  confirmed — viz.  that  the 
Jews  not  only  learned  from  the  law  wherein  true  piety  consisted,  but 
fnmi  feeling  their  inability  to  observe  it  were  overawed  by  the  fear 
of  judgment,  and  so  drawn,  even  against  their  will,  towards  the 
Mediator.  In  giving  a  summary  of  what  constitutes  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God,*  we  showed  that  we  cannot  form  any  just  conception 
of  the  character  of  G^d,  without  feeling  overawed  by  his  majesty, 
and  bound  to  do  him  service.  In  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, we  showed  that  it  principally  consists  in  renouncing  all  idea 
of  our  own  strength,  and  divesting  ourselves  of  all  confidence  in  our 
own  righteousness,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  our  wants,  we  learn  true  humility  and  self-abasement.  Both 
of  these  the  Lord  accomplishes  by  his  Law,  first,  when,  in  assertion 
of  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  obedience,  he  calls  us  to  reverence . 
his  majesty,  and  prescribes  the  conduct  by  which  this  reverence  is 
manifested ;  and,  secondly,  when,  by  promulgating  the  rule  of  his 
justice  (a  rule,  to  the  rectitude  of  which  our  nature,  from  being  de- 
praved and  perverted,  is  continually  opposed,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
which  our  ability,  from  its  infirmity  and  nervelessness  for  good,  is 
far  from  being  able  to  attain),  he  charges  us  both  with  impotence 
and  unrighteousness.  Moreover,  the  very  things  contained  in  the 
two  tables  are,  in  a  manner,  dictated  to  us  by  that  internal  law,  which, 
as  has  been  already  said,  is  in  a  manner  written  and  stamped  on 
every  heart.  For  conscience,  instead  of  allowing  us  to  stifle  our 
perceptions,  and  sleep  on  without  interruption,  acts  as  an  inward 
witness  and  monitor,  reminds  us  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  points  out 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  therbey  convicts  us  of  de- 
parture from  duty.  But  man,  being  immured  in  the  darkness  of 
error,  is  scarcely  able,  by  means  of  that  natural  law,  to  form  any 
tolerable  idea  of  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  At  all 
events,  he  is  very  far  from  forming  any  correct  knowledge  of  it.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  is  so  swollen  with  arrogance  and  ambition,  and 
80  blinded  with  self-love,  that  he  is  unable  to  survey,  and,  as  it  were, 
descend  into  himself,  that  he  may  so  learn  to  humble  and  abase  him- 
self, and  confess  his  misery.  Therefore,  as  a  necessary  remedy,  both 
for  our  dulness  and  our  contumacy,  the  Lord  has  given  us  his  written 
Law,  which,  by  its  sure  attestations,  removes  the  obscurity  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  also,  by  shaking  off  our  lethargy,  makes  a  more 
lively  and  permanent  impression  on  our  minds. 

2.  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  law — ^viz.  that 
God,  as  our  Creator,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  Father  and 
Master,  and  should,  accordingly,  receive  from  us  fear,  love,  reverence^ 

I  This  chapter  is  connected  with  Book  I.,  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  and  with  Book  IL,  chap. 
L — n.    See  also  Book  II.  chap,  ii.,  sec.  22. 
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and  glory ;  nay,  that  we  are  not  our  own,  to  follow  whatever  course 
passion  dictates,  but  are  bound  to  obey  him  implicitly,  and  to 
jicquiesco  entirely  in  his  good  pleasure.  Again,  the  Law  teaches, 
that  justice  and  rectitude  are  a  delight,  injustice  an  abomination  to 
him,  and,  therefore,  as  we  would  not  with  impious  ingratitude  revolt 
from  our  Maker,  our  whole  life  must  be  spent  in  the  cultivation  of 
righteousness.  For  if  we  manifest  becoming  reverence  only  when  we 
prefer  his  will  to  our  own,  it  follows,  that  the  only  legitimate  service 
to  him  is  the  practice  of  justice,  purity,  and  holiness.  Nor  can  we 
plead  as  an  excuse,  that  we  want  the  power,  and,  like  debtors,  whose 
means  are  exhausted,  are  unable  to  pay.  We  cannot  be  permitted 
to  meiisure  the  glory  of  Grod  by  our  abilitjr ;  whatever  we  may  be,  he 
ever  remains  like  himself,  the  friend  of  righteousness,  the  enemy  of 
unrighteousness,  and  whatever  his  demands  from  us  may  be,  as  he 
can  only  require  what  is  right,  wo  are  necessarily  under  a  natural 
obligation  to  obey.  Our  inability  to  do  so  is  our  own  fault.  If  lust, 
in  which  sin  has  its  dominion,  so  enthrals  us,  that  we  are  not  free  to 
obey  our  Father,  there  is  no  gi'ound  for  pleading  necessity  as  a  de- 
fence, since  this  evil  necessity  is  within,  and  must  be  imputed  to 
ourselves. 

3.  When,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Law,  we  have  advanced  thus 
far,  we  must,  under  the  same  guidance,  proceed  to  descend  into  our- 
selves. In  this  way,  we  at  len^h  arrive  at  two  results :  First,  con- 
trasting our  conduct  with  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  we  see  how 
very  far  it  is  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gk>d,  and, 
therefore,  how  unworthy  we  are  of  holding  our  place  among  his  crea- 
tures, far  less  of  being  accounted  his  sous ;  and,  secondly,  taking  a 
survey  of  our  powers,  we  see  that  they  are  not  only  unequal  to  fmfil 
the  Law,  but  are  altogether  null.  The  necessary  consequence  must 
be,  to  produce  distrust  of  our  own  ability,  and  also  anxiety  and  treni- 
dation  of  mind.  Conscience  cannot  feel  the  burden  of  its  gnut, 
without  forthwith  turning  to  the  judgment  of  God,  while  the  view  of 
this  judgment  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  dread  of  death.  In  like  manner, 
the  proofs  of  our  utter  powerlessness  must  instantly  beget  despair  of 
our  Own  strength.  Both  feelings  are  productive  of  humility  and 
abasement,  and  hence  the  sinner,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  eternal 
death  (which  he  sees  justly  impending  over  him  for  his  iniquities^, 
turns  to  the  mercy  of  God  as  the  only  haven  of  safety.  Feeling  his 
utter  inability  to  pay  what  he  owes  to  the  Law,  and  thus  despairing 
of  himself,  he  bethinks  him  of  applying  and  looking  to  some  other 
quarter  for  help. 

4.  But  the  Lord  does  not  count  it  enough  to  inspire  a  reverence  for 
his  justice.  To  imbue  our  hearts  with  love  to  himself,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  hatred  to  iniquity,  he  has  added  promises  and  threatenings. 
The  eye  of  our  mind  being  too  dim  to  be  attracted  by  the  mere 
beauty  of  goodness,  our  most  merciful  Father  has  been  pleased,  in  his 
great  indulgence,  to  allure  us  to  love  and  long  after  it  by  the  hope  of 
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reward.  He  accordingly  declares  that  rewards  for  virtue  are  treasured 
up  with  him.  That  none  who  yield  obedience  to  his  commands  will 
labour  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proclaims  not  only  that 
iniquity  is  hateful  in  his  sight,  but  that  it  will  not  escape  with 
impumty,  because  he  will  be  the  avenger  of  his  insulted  maiesty. 
That  he  may  encourage  us  in  every  way,  he  promises  present  bless- 
ings, as  well  as  eternal  felicity,  to  the  obedience  of  those  who  shall 
have  kept  his  commands,  while  he  threatens  transgressors  with  pre- 
sent suffering,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  eternal  death.  The  pro- 
mise, **  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments ; 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them"  (Lev.  xviii.  5),  and  corres- 
ponding to  this  the  threatening,  **  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die" 
(Ezek.  xviii.  4,  20)  ;  doubtless  point  to  a  future  life  and  death,  both 
without  end.  But  though  in  every  passage  where  the  favour  or 
anger  of  God  is  mentioned,  the  former  comprehends  eternity  of  life 
and  the  latter  eternal  destruction,  the  Law,  at  the  same  time,  enume- 
rates a  long  catalogue  of  present  blessings  and  curses  (Lev.  xxvi.  4 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  1).  The  threatenings  attest  the  spotless  purity  of  God, 
which  cannot  bear  iniquity,  while  the  promises  attest  at  once  his  in- 
finite love  of  righteousness  (which  he  cannot  leave  unrewarded),  and 
liis  wondrous  kindness.  Being  bound  to  do  him  homage  with  all 
that  we  have,  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  demand  everything  which  he 
requires  of  us  as  a  debt ;  and  as  a  debt,  the  payment  is  unworthy  of 
reward.  He  therefore  foregoes  his  right,  when  he  holds  forth  reward 
for  services  which  are  not  offered  spontaneously,  as  if  they  were  not 
due.  The  amount  of  these  services,  in  themselves,  has  been  partly 
described,  and  will  appear  more  clearly  in  its  own  place.  For  the 
present,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  promises  of  the  Law  are 
no  mean  commendation  of  righteousness,  as  they  show  how  much 
God  is  pleased  with  the  observance  of  them,  while  the  threatenings 
denounced  are  intended  to  produce  a  greater  abhorrence  of  unright- 
eoosness,  lest  the  sinner  should  indulge  in  the  blandishments  of  vice, 
and  forget  the  judgment  which  the  divine  Lawgiver  has  prepared  for 
him. 

5.  The  Lord,  in  delivering  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  has 
reduced  it  in  all  its  parts  to  his  mere  will,  and  in  this  way  has  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to  him  than  obedience.  There 
is  the  more  necessity  for  attending  to  this,  because  the  human  mind, 
in  its  wantonness^  is  ever  and  anon  inventing  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship as  a  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  This  irreligious  affectation  of 
reli^on  being  innate  in  the  human  mind,  has  betrayed  itself  in  every 
age,  and  is  still  doing  so,  men  always  longing  to  devise  some  method 
of  procuring  righteousness  without  any  sanation  from  the  Word  of 
God.*  Hence,  in  those  observances  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
good  works,  the  precepts  of  the  Law  occupy  a  narrow  space,  almost 

I  See  Calvin,  De  Vera  Ecclesiee  Rcformandie  Ratione. 
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the  whole  bein^  usurped  by  this  endless  host  of  human  mventiQii8. 
But  was  not  this  the  very  license  which  Moses  meant  to  curb,  when, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  he  thus  addressed  the  people : 
"  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  command  thee,  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee  for  ever, 
when  thou  doest  that  which  is  good  and  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  thy  God."  "  What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do 
it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it "  (Deut.  xii  28 
— 32).  Previously,  aft;er  asking  "  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that 
hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I 
set  before  you  this  day  ?  "  he  had  added,  "  Only  take  heed  to  thyself, 
and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine 
eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  hearti^all  the  days 
of  thy  life"  (Deut.  iv.  8,  9).  God  foreseeing  that  the  Israelites 
would  not  rest,  but  after  receiving  the  Law,  would,  unless  sternly 
prohibited,  give  birth  to  new  kinds  of  righteousness,  declares  thi^ 
the  Law  comprehended  a  perfect  righteousness.  This  ought  to  have 
been  a  most  powerful  restraint,  and  ^et  they  desisted  not  from  the 
presumptuous  course  so  strongly  prohibited.  How  do  we  act  ?  We 
are  certainly  under  the  same  obligation  as  they  were  ;  for  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  claim  of  absolute  perfection  which  G^  made 
for  his  Law  is  perpetually  in  force.  Not  contented  with  it,  however, 
we  labour  prodigiously  in  feigning  and  coining  an  endless  variety  of 
good  works,  one  after  another.  The  best  cure  for  this  vice  would  be 
a  constant  and  deeply-seated  conviction  that  the  Law  was  given  from 
heaven  to  teach  us  a  perfect  righteousness ;  that  the  only  righteoos- 
ness  so  taught  is  that  which  the  divine  will  expressly  enjoins ;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  vain  to  attempt,  by  new  forms  of  worship,  to  gain 
the  favour  of  God,  whose  true  worship  consists  in  obedience  alone ; 
or  rather,  that  to  go  a-wandering  after  good  works  which  are  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  Law  of  God,  is  an  intolerable  violation  of  true  and 
divine  righteousness.  Most  truly  does  Augustine  say  in  one  place, 
that  the  obedience  which  is  rendered  to  God  is  the  parent  and  guar- 
dian ;  in  another,  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtues.* 

6.  After  we  shall  have  expounded  the  Divine  Law,  what  has  been 
previously  said  of  its  office  and  use  will  be  understood  more  easQy, 
and  with  greater  benefit.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  con8iderati(m 
of  each  separate  commandment,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole.  At  the  outset,  it  was  proved  that  in  the  Law 
human  life  is  instructed  not  merely  in  outward  decencv,  but  in  in- 
ward spiritual  righteousness.  Though  none  can  deny  this,  ^t  very 
few  duly  attend  to  it,  because  they  do  not  consider  the  Lawgiver,  by 
whose  character  that  of  the  Law  must  also  be  determined.  Should  a 
king  issue  an  edict  prohibiting  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  the 

1  See  Augustin.  De  Ciyitate  Dei,  Lib.  iy.  o.  12,  and  Lib.  ziii.  c.  20,  and  Lib.  ziT.  c 
12.  See  also  Lib.  De  Bono  Conjugali,  and  Lib.  Contra  Adyersarios  Legis  et  ProplMt- 
arum,  Lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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maltj,  I  admit,  will  not  be  incurred  by  the  man  who  has  only  felt  a 
nging  in  his  mind  after  these  vices,  but  has  not  actually  committed 
lem.  The  reason  is,  that  a  human  lawgiver  does  not  extend  his 
ire  beyond  outward  order,  and,  therefore,  his  injunctions  are  not 
olated  without  outward  acts.  But  God,  whose  eye  nothing  escapes, 
id  who  regards  not  the  outward  appearance  so  much  as  purity  of 
sart,  under  the  prohibition  of  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  includes 
rath,  hatred,  lust,  covetousness,  and  all  other  things  of  a  sirtiilar 
eitnre.  Being  a  spiritual  Lawgiver,  he  speaks  to  the  soul  not  less 
lan  the  body.  The  murder  which  the  soul  commits  is  wrath  and 
atred  ;  the  theft,  covetousness,  and  avarice ;  and  the  adultery,  lust. 
k  may  be  alleged  that  human  laws  have  respect  to  intentions  and 
ishes,  and  not  fortuitous  events.  I  admit  this,  but  then  these  must 
lanifest  themselves  externally.  They  consider  the  animus  with 
hich  the  act  was  done,  but  do  not  scrutinise  the  secret  thoughts. 
wooordingly,  their  demand  is  satisfied  when  the  hand  merely  refrains 
x>m  transgression.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  heaven  being  enacted 
)r  our  minds,  the  first  thing  necessary  to  a  due  observance  of  the 
law  is  to  put  them  under  restraint.  But  the  generality  of  men,  even 
^1116  they  are  most  anxious  to  conceal  their  disregard  of  the  Law, 
nly  frame  their  hands  and  feet  and  other  parts  of  their  body  to  some 
ind  of  observance,  but  in  the  meanwhile  keep  the  heart  utterly 
straoged  from  everything  like  obedience.  They  think  it  enough  to 
ave  carefully  concealed  from  man  what  they  are  doing  in  the  sight 
f  Gkni.  Hearing  the  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  Thou 
bait  not  commit  adultery,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  they  do  not 
nsheathe  their  sword  for  slaughter,  nor  defile  their  bodies  with  har- 
rts,  nor  put  forth  their  hands  to  other  men's  goods.  So  far  well ; 
ut  with  their  whole  soul  they  breathe  out  slaughter,  boil  with  lust, 
ast  a  greedy  eye  at  their  neighbour's  property,  and  in  wish  devour 
i.  Here  the  principal  thing  which  the  Law  requires  is  wanting. 
Vhence,  then,  this  gross  stupidity,  but  just  because  they  lose  sight 
f  the  Lawgiver,  and  form  an  idea  of  righteousness  in  accordance 
dth  their  own  disposition  ?  Against  this  Paul  strenuously  protests, 
rhen  he  declares  that  the  "  law  is  spiritual"  (Rom.  vii.  14);  mtimat- 
ig  that  it  not  only  demands  the  homage  of  the  sold,  and  mind,  and 
rm,  but  requires  an  angelic  purity,  which,  purified  from  all  filthiness 
f  the  flesh,  savours  only  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  Li  saying  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  we  are  not  intro- 
acing  a  new  interpretation  of  our  known  ;  we  are  following  Christ, 
be  b^  interpreter  of  the  Law  (Matth.  v.  22,  28,  44).  The  Phari- 
368  having  instilled  into  the  people  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Law 
ras  fulfilled  by  every  one  who  (hd  not  in  external  act  do  anything 
gainst  the  Law,  he  pronounces  this  a  most  dangerous  delusion,  and 
eclares  that  an  immodest  look  is  adidtery,  and  that  hatred  of  a 
Tother  is  murder.     **  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 

cause,   shall  be  in  danger  of  the   judgment;"   whosoever  by 
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whisqjering  or  mannnriDg  gives  indicatioo  of  being  offended,  **  eiuJI 
IfC  in  danger  of  the  council ;  "^  whosoever  bv  reproaches  and  cril- 
igitieaking  gives  way  to  open  anger,  ''  shall  be  in  danger  of  heU- 
nre,"  Those  who  have  not  {>erceived  this,  have  pretended  that 
Christ  wa«  onljF  a  eecood  Moees,  the  giver  of  an  Evangelical,  Id 
Hujfply  the  deficiency  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Hence  the  oommoo 
axiffm  B8  to  the  perfection  of  the  Evangelical  Law,  and  its  great  so- 
ficriority  U)  that  of  Moses.  This  idea  is  in  many  ways  most  per- 
nicious. For  it  will  appear  from  Moses  himself,  when  we  come  to 
give  a  siunmary  of  his  precepts,  that  great  indignity  is  thus  dcMie  to 
the  Divine  Law.  It  certainly  insinuates,  that  the  holiness  of  the 
fathers  under  the  Law  was  little  else  than  hypocrisy,  and  leads  us 
away  from  that  one  unvarying  rule  of  righteousness.  It  is  very  easy, 
however,  to  confute  this  error,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
Christ  added  to  the  Law,  whereas  he  only  restored  it  to  its  int^rity 
by  maintaining  and  purifying  it  when  obscured  by  the  falsehood,  and 
defiled  by  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

8.  The  next  observation  we  would  make  is,  that  there  is  always 
more  in  the  requirements  and  prohibitions  of  the  Law  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  words.  This,  however,  must  be  understood  so  as  not  to 
convert  it  into  a  kind  of  Lesbian  code ;  ^  and  thus,  by  licentiously 
wresting  the  Scriptures,  make  them  assume  any  meaning  that  we 
|)leasc.  By  taking  this  excessive  liberty  with  Scripture,  its  authority 
IS  lowered  with  some,  and  all  hope  of  understanding  it  abandoned  by 
others.  We  must,  therefore,  it  possible,  discover  some  path  which 
may  conduct  us  with  direct  and  firm  step  to  the  will  of  God.  We 
must  consider,  I  say,  how  far  interpretation  can  be  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  still  making  it  apparent  that 
no  ap|)endix  of  human  glosses  is  added  to  the  Divine  Law,  but  that 
the  pure  and  genuine  meaning  of  the  Lawgiver  is  faithfully  exhibited. 
It  is  true  that,  in  almost  all  the  commandments,  there  are  elliptical 
expressions,  and  that,  therefore,  any  man  would  make  himself  ridicu- 
lous by  attempting  to  restrict  the  spirit  of  the  Law  to  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  words.  It  is  plain  that  a  sober  interpretation  of  the  Law 
must  go  bovond  these,  l)ut  how  far  is  doubtful,  unless  some  rule  be 
mlopted.  The  best  rule,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  to  be  guided  by 
tlio  principle  of  the  commandment — viz.  to  consider  in  the  case  of 
each  what  the  purpose  is  for  which  it  was  given.  For  example,  every 
commandment  either  requires  or  prohibits ;  and  the  nature  of  each  is 
instantly  discerned  when  we  look  to  the  principle  of  the  command- 
ment as  its  end.  Thus,  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  is  to 
render  honour  to  those  on  whom  God  bestows  it.  The  sum  of  the 
commandment,  therefore,  is,  that  it  is  right  in  itself,  and  pleasing  to 
(}od,  to  honour  those  on  whom  he  has  conferred  some  distinction ; 
that  to  despise  and  rebel  against  such  persons  is  offensive  to  Him. 
The  principle  of  the  First  Commandment  is,  that  God  only  is  to  be 

^  "  Xe  sit  nobis  Lesbia  regulsB,*'  omitted  in  the  French. 
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worshipped.  The  sum  of  the  commandment,  therefore,  is,  that  true 
piety,  in  other  words,  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  is  acceptable,  and 
impiety  is  an  abomination  to  him.  So  in  each  of  the  commandments 
we  must  first  look  to  the  matter  of  which  it  treats,  and  then  consider 
its  end,  until  we  discover  what  it  properly  is  that  the  Lawgiver  de- 
clares to  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  him.  Only,  we  must  reason 
from  the  precept  to  its  contraiy  in  this  way :  If  this  pleases  Grod,  its 
opposite  displeases ;  if  that  displeases,  its  opposite  pleases :  if  Grod 
commands  this,  he  forbids  the  opposite ;  if  he  forbids  that,  he  com- 
mands the  opposite. 

9.  What  18  now  touched  on  somewhat  obscurely  will  become  per- 
fectly clear  as  we  proceed  and  get  accustomed  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Commandments.  It  is  sufficient  thus  to  have  adverted  to  the 
subject;  but  perhaps  our  concluding  statement  will  require  to  be 
briefly  confirmed,  as  it  might  otherwise  not  be  understood,  or,  though 
understood,  might,  perhaps,  at  the  outset  appear  unsound.  There 
is  no  need  of  proving,  that  when  good  is  ordered,  the  evil  which  is 
opposed  to  it  is  forbidden.  This  every  one  admits.  It  will  also  be 
admitted,  without  much  difficulty,  that  when  evil  is  forbidden,  its 
opposite  is  enjoined.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  censure  of 
Vice  is  commendation  of  virtue.  We,  however,  demand  somewhat 
more  than  is  commonly  imderstood  by  these  expressions.  When  the 
particular  virtue  opposed  to  a  particular  vice  is  spoken  of,  all  that  is 
usually  meant  is  abstinence  from  that  vice.  We  maintain  that  it 
goes  farther,  and  means  opposite  duties  and  positive  acts.  Hence 
the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  the  generality  of  men  will 
merely  consider  as  an  imunction  to  abstain  from  all  injury,  and  all 
wish  to  inflict  injury.  I  hold  that  it  moreover  means,  that  we  are 
to  aid  our  neighbour's  life  by  every  means  in  our  power.  And  not 
to  assert  without  giving  my  reason,  I  prove  it  thus :  God  forbids  us 
to  injure  or  hurt  a  brother,  because  he  would  have  his  life  to  be  dear 
and  precious  to  us ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  so  forbids,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  demands  all  the  offices  of  charity  which  can  contribute  to 
his  preservation. 

10.  But  why  did  God  thus  deliver  his  commandments,  as  it  were, 
by  halves,  using  elliptical  expressions  with  a  larger  meaning  than 
that  actually  expressed  ?  Other  reasons  are  given,  but  the  following 
seems  to  me  the  best : — ^As  the  flesh  is  always  on  the  alert  to  ex- 
tenuate the  heinousness  of  sin  (unless  it  is  made,  as  it  were,  percep- 
tible to  the  touch),  and  to  cover  it  with  specious  pretexts,  the  Lord 
sets  forth,  by  way  of  example,  whatever  is  foulest  and  most  iniquitous 
in  each  species  of  transgression,  that  the  delivery  of  it  might  produce 
a  shudder  in  the  hearer,  and  impress  his  mind  with  a  deeper  abhor- 
rence of  sin.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  sins,  we  are  often  imposed 
upon  by  imagining  that  the  more  hidden  the  less  heinous  they  are. 
Tnis  delusion  the  Lord  dispels  by  accustoming  us  to  refer  th^  whole 
multitude  of  sins  to  particular,  heads,  which  admirably  show  how 
great  a  degree  of  heinousness  there  is  in  each.    For  example,  wrath 
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and  hatred  do  not  seem  so  very  bad  when  they  are  designated  by 
their  own  names ;  but  when  they  are  prohibited  under  the  name  of 
murder,  we  understand  better  how  abominable  they  are  in  the  sight 
of  Grod,  who  puts  them  in  the  same  class  with  that  horrid  crime. 
Influenced  by  his  judgment,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  judge  more  ac- 
curately of  the  heinousness  of  oflences  which  previously  seemed  trivial 
11 .  It  will  now  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  division 
of  the  divine  Law  into  Two  Tables.  It  will  be  judged  by  all  men  of 
sense  from  the  formal  manner  in  which  these  are  sometimes  mention- 
ed, that  it  has  not  been  done  at  random,  or  without  reason.  Indeed, 
the  reason  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  allow  us  to  remain  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  it.  God  thus  divided  his  Law  into  two  parts,  containing 
a  complete  rule  of  righteousness,  that  he  might  assign  the  first  place 
to  the  duties  of  religion  which  relate  especially  to  His  worship,  and 
the  second  to  the  duties  of  charity  wliich  have  respect  to  man.  The 
first  foundation  of  righteousness  undoubtedly  is  the  worship  of  GoA 
When  it  is  subverted,  all  the  other  parts  of  righteousness,  like  a 
building  rent  asunder,  and  in  ruins,  are  racked  and  scattered.  What 
kind  of  righteousness  do  you  call  it,  not  to  commit  theft  and  rapine, 
if  you,  in  the  mean  time,  with  impious  sacrilege,  rob  Gtxl  of  his  glory? 
or  not  to  defile  your  body  with  fornication,  if  you  profane  his  holy 
name  with  blasphemy  ?  or  not  to  take  away  the  life  of  man,  if  you 
strive  to  cut  ofl"  and  destroy  the  remembrance  of  God  ?  It  is  vain, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  righteousness  apart  irom  religion.  Such  right- 
eousness has  no  more  beauty  than  the  trunk  of  a  body  deprived  of 
its  head.*  Nor  is  religion  the  principal  part  merely :  it  is  the  very 
soul  by  which  the  whole  lives  and  breathes.  Without  the  fear  of 
(xod,  men  do  not  even  obsen^e  justice  and  charity  among  themselves. 
We  say,  then,  that  the  worship  of  God  is  the  beginning  and  founda- 
tion of  righteousness  ;  and  that  wherever  it  is  wanting,  any  degree 
of  equity,  or  continence,  or  tcm|>erance,  existing  among  men  them- 
selves, is  empty  and  frivolous  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  call  it  the 
source  and  soul  of  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  men  learn  to  live  to- 
gether temperately,  and  without  injury,  when  they  revere  Gt)d  as  the 
judge  of  right  and  wrong.  In  the  First  Table,  accordingly,  he 
teaches  us  how  to  cultivate  piety,  and  the  proper  duties  of  religion 
in  which  his  worship  consists ;  in  the  second,  he  shows  how,  in  the 
fear  of  his  name,  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  towards  our  fellow-men. 
Hence,  as  related  by  the  Evangelists  (Matth.  xxii.  37 ;  Luke  x.  27), 
our  Saviour  simamed  up  the  whole  Law  in  two  heads — ^viz.  to  love 
the  Lord  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our 
strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  You  see  how,  of  the  two 
parts  under  which  he  comprehends  the  whole  Law,  he  devotes  the  one 
to  God,  and  assigns  the  other  to  mankind. 

1  The  Frenoh  is,  "  Tout  ainsi  comme  si  quelcun  Touloit  faire  une  beUe  monstre  d^an 
corps  sans  teste;"  just  as  if  one  were  to  try  to  make  a  beautiftxl  monster  of  a  body 
without  a  head. 
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12.  But  although  the  whole  Law  is  contained  in  two  heads,  yet, 
in  order  to  remove  every  pretext  for  excuse,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
to  deliver  more  fully  and  explicitly  in  Ten  Commandments,  every- 
thing relating  to  his  own  honour,  fear,  and  love,  as  well  as  every- 
thing relating  to  the  charity  which,  for  his  sake,  he  enjoins  us  to 
have  towards  our  fellow-men.  Nor  is  it  an  unprofitable  study  to 
consider  the  division  of  the  commandments,  provided  we  remember 
that  it  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which  every  man  should  have  full 
freedom  of  judgment,  and  on  account  of  which,  difference  of  opinion 
should  not  lead  to  contention.  We  are,  indeed,  under  the  necessity 
of  making  this  observation,  lest  the  division  which  we  are  to  adopt 
should  excite  the  surprise  or  derision  of  the  reader,  as  novel  or  of 
recent  invention. 

There  is  no  room  for  controversy  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Law  is 
divided  into  ten  heads,  since  this  is  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  divine 
authority.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  as  to  the  number  of  tlie 
parts,  but  the  method  of  dividing  them.  Those  who  adopt  a  division 
which  gives  three  commandments  to  the  FkEi  Table,  and  throws  the 
remaining  seven  into  the  Second  Table,  expunge  the  commandment 
concerning  images  from  the  list,  or  at  least  conceal  it  under  the  first, 
though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  distinctly  set  down  by  the 
Lord  as  a  separate  commandment ;  whereas  the  tenth,  which  prohibits 
the  coveting  of  what  belongs  to  our  neighbour,  they  absurdly  break 
down  into  two.  Moreover,  it  will  soon  appear,  that  this  method  of 
dividing  was  unknown  in  a  purer  age.  Others  count  four  command- 
ments in  the  First  Table  as  we  do,  but  for  the  first  set  down  the  in- 
troductory promise,  without  adding  the  precept.  But  because  I  must 
hold,  unless  I  am  convinced  by  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  "  ten  words"  mentioned  by  Moses  are  Ten  Commandments,  and 
because  I  see  that  number  arranged  in  most  admirable  order,  I  must, 
while  I  leave  them  to  hold  their  own  opinion,  follow  what  appears  to 
me  better  established — viz.  that  what  they  make  to  be  the  first  com- 
mandment is  of  the  nature  of  a  preface  to  the  whole  Law,  that  there- 
after follow  four  commandments  in  the  First  Table,  and  six  in  the 
Second,  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  here  be  reviewed.  This 
division  Origen  adopts  without  discussion,  as  if  it  had  been  every- 
where received  in  his  day.*  It  is  also  adopted  by  Augustine,  in  his 
book  addressed  to  Boniface,  where,  in  enumerating  the  command- 
ments, he  follows  this  order,  Let  one  God  be  religiously  obeyed,  let 
no  idol  be  worshipped,  let  the  name  of  God  be  not  used  in  vain ; 
while  previously  he  had  made  separate  mention  of  the  typical  com- 
mandment of  tne  Sabbath.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  expresses  appro- 
bation of  the  first  division,  but  on  too  slight  grounds,  because,  by  the 

I  Origen  in  Exod.  cap.  zz.  Homil.  S ;  Augustin.  contra  duas  Epist.  Pelagii,  Lib.  iii. 
cap.  4;  QiUBflt.  in  Vet.  Test.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  74 ;  Epist.  cxix.  ad  Januarium,  cap.  11.  The 
opinion  of  Joeepbus,  and  the  last-mentioned  opinion  of  Augustine,  are  briefly  refuted 
b/  CalTin,  in  £zod.  cap.  zx.,  in  expounding  the  Fifth  Commandment. 
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number  three  (making  the  First  Table  consist  of  three  commandmentfi), 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  would  be  better  manifested.  Even  here, 
however,  he  does  not  disguise  his  opinion,  that  in  other  respects,  our 
division  is  more  to  his  mind.  Besides  these,  we  are  supported  by  the 
author  of  an  unfinished  work  on  Matthew.*  Josephus,  no  doubt  with 
the  general  consent  of  his  age,  assigns  five  commandments  to  each 
table.  This,  while  repugnant  to  reason,  inasmuch  as  it  confomidfi 
the  distinction  between  piety  and  charity,  is  also  refuted  by  the 
authority  of  our  Saviour,*who  in  Matthew  places  the  command  to 
honour  parents  in  the  list  of  those  belonginff  to  the  Second  Table 
(Matth.  xix.  19).     Let  us  now  he^r  God  speaking  in  his  own  word& 


I  AM  THE  LORD  THY  GOD,  WHICH  BROUGHT  THEE  OUT  OF  THE  'LASD  OF 
EGYPT,  OUT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BONDAGE.  THOU  SHALT  HAVE  NO 
OTHER  GODS  BEFORE  ME. 

13.  Whether  you  take  the  former  sentence  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mandment, or  read  it  separately,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifferenoe, 
])rovided  you  grant  that  it  is  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  whole  Law.  In 
enacting  laws,  the  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  their  being 
forthwith  abrogated  by  contempt.  The  Lord,  therefore,  takes  care, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  shall  not  happen  to  the  Law  about  to  be 
delivered,  by  introducing  it  with  a  triple  sanction.  He  claims  to 
himself  power  and  authority  to  command,  that  he  may  impress  the 
chosen  people  with  the  necessity  of  obedience ;  he  holds  forth  a  pro- 
mise of  favour,  as  a  means  of  alluring  them  to  the  study  of  holiness ; 
and  he  reminds  them  of  his  kindness,  that  he  may  convict  them  of 
ingratitude,  if  they  fail  to  make  a  suitable  return.  By  the  name, 
Lord,  are  denoted  power  and  lawful  dominion.  If  all  things  are  from 
him,  and  by  him  consist,  they  ought  in  justice  to  bear  reference  to 
him,  as  Paul  says  (Kom.  xi.  36).  This  name,  therefore,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  bring  us  under  the  authority  of  the  divine  majesty:  for 
it  were  monstrous  for  us  to  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  dominion  of 
him,  out  of  whom  we  cannot  even  exist, 

14.  After  showing  that  he  has  a  right  to  command,  and  to  be 
obeyed,  he  next,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  drag  men  by  mere  necessify, 
but  to  allure  them,  graciously  declares,  that  he  is  the  God  of  the 
Church.  For  the  mode  of  expression  implies,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
relation  included  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  oe  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  33).     Hence  Christ  infers  the  immortality 

1  The  French  is,  "Noub  ayous  aussi  un  autre  ancien  Pere  qui  accorde  a  noBtre  opinion, 
celui  qui  a  ecrit  les  Commentaires  imparfaita  sur  Sainct  Matthieu."  We  bai^e  also 
another  ancient  Father  who  agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion,  ho  who  wrote  the  unfinished 
Commentaries  on  St  Matthew. 
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of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  the  fact  that  God  had  declared 
himself  to  be  their  Grod  (Matth.  xxii.  52).  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  if  he  had  said,  I  have  chosen  you  to  myself,  as  a  people  to  whom 
I  shall  not  only  do  good  in  the  present  life,  but  also  bestow  felicity 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  end  contemplated  in  this  is  adverted  to  in 
the  Law,  in  various  passages.  For  when  the  Lord  condescends  in 
mercy  to  honour  us  so  far  as  to  admit  us  to  partnership  with  his 
chosen  people,  he  chooses  us,  as  Moses  says,  "to  be  a  holy  people," 
"a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,"  to  *'keep  all  his  commandments" 
(Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  18).  Hence  the  exhortation,  "  Ye  shall 
be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  xix.  2).  These 
two  considerations  form  the  ground  of  the  remonstrance,  "A  son 
honoureth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master ;  if  then  I  be  a  father, 
where  is  mine  honour?  and  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Mai.  i.  6). 

15.  Next  follows  a  commemoration  of  his  kindness,  which  ought 
to  produce  upon  us  an  impression  strong  in  proportion  to  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  ingratitude  is  held  even  among  men.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
he  was  reminding  Israel  of  a  deliverance  then  recent,  but  one  which, 
on  account  of  its  wondrous  magnitude,  was  to  be  for  ever  memorable  to 
the  remotestposterity.  Moreover,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  the  matter 
in  hand.^  For  the  Lord  intimates  that  they  were  delivered  from 
miserable  bondage,  that  they  might  learn  to  yield  prompt  submission 
and  obedience  to  him  as  the  author  of  their  freedom.  In  like  manner, 
to  keep  us  to  his  true  worship,  he  often  describes  himself  by  certain 
epithets  which  distinguish  his  sacred  Deity  from  all  idols  and  fictitious 
^kLb.  For,  as  I  formerly  observed,  such  is  our  proneness  to  vanity 
and  presumption,  that  as  soon  as  God  is  named,  our  minds,  unable 
to  guard  against  error,  immediately  fly  off  to  some  empty  delusion. 
In  applying  a  remedy  to  this  disease,  God  distinguishes  his  divinity 
by  certain  titles,  and  thus  confines  us,  as  it  were,  within  distinct 
boundaries,  that  we  may  not  wander  hither  and  thither,  and  feign 
some  new  deity  for  ourselves,  abandoning  the  living  God,  and  setting 
up  an  idol.  For  this  reason,  whenever  the  Prophets  would  bring  him 
properly  before  us,  they  invest,  and,  as  it  were,  surround  him  with 
those  characters  under  which  he  had  manifested  himself  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  When  he  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  or  the  God  of 
Israel,  when  he  is  stationed  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  between  the 
Cherubim,  these,  and  similar  modes  of  expression,^  do  not  confine 
him  to  one  place  or  one  people,  but  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  our  thoughts  on  that  God  who  so  manifested  himself  in  the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  Israel,  as  to  make  it  unlawful  on  any 
account  to  deviate  from  the  strict  view  there  given  of  his  character. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  mention  is  made  of  deliverance,  in 

1  "  Pnesenti  causfe." — The  French  is,  "  du  temps  que  la  loi  devoit  estre  publiee;"  to 
the  time  when  the  Law  was  to  6e  published. 
s  EjLod.  iii.  6;  Amos  i.  2 ;  Hab.  ii.  20;  Psalm  Izxx.  2;  zcix.  1;  Isaiah  xxxrii.  16. 
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order  to  make  the  Jews  submit  with  greater  readiness  to  that  God 
who  justly  claims  them  as  his  own.  We  again,  instead  of  suppofiing 
that  the  matter  has  no  reference  to  us,  should  reflect  that  the  bondage 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  a  type  of  that  spiritual  bondage,  in  the  fetters 
of  which  we  are  all  bound,  until  the  heavenly  avenger  delivers  ub  by 
the  power  of  his  own  arm,  and  transports  us  into  his  free  kingdom. 
Therefore,  as  in  old  times,  when  he  would  gather  together  the  scat- 
tered Israelites  to  the  worship  of  his  name,  he  rescued  them  from  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  so  all  who  profess  him  now  are  de- 
livered from  the  fatal  tyranny  of  the  devil,  of  which  that  of  Egypt 
was  only  a  type.  Theie  is  no  man,  therefore,  whose  mind  ought  not 
to  be  aroused  to  give  heed  to  the  Law,  which,  as  he  is  told,  proceeded 
from  the  sui)reme  King,  from  him  wlio,  as  he  gave  all  their  being,  justly 
destines  and  directs  them  to  himself  as  their  proper  end.  There  is 
no  man,  I  say,  who  should  not  hasten  to  embrace  the  Lawgiver, 
whose  commands,  he  knows,  he  has  been  specially  appointed  to  obey, 
from  whose  kindness  he  anticipates  an  abundance  of  all  good,  and 
even  a  blessed  immortality,  and  to  whose  wondrous  power  and  mercy 
he  is  indebted  for  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  death.  ^ 

16.  The  authority  of  the  Law  being  founded  and  established,  (Jod 
delivers  his  First  Commandment — 

THOU   SHALT   HAVE   NO   OTHER  GODS  BEFORE   ME. 

The  purport  of  this  commandment  is,  that  the  Lord  will  have  him- 
self alone  to  be  exalted  in  his  people,  and  claims  the  entire  possession 
of  them  as  his  own.  That  it  may  be  so,  he  orders  us  to  abstain  from 
ungodliness  and  superstition  of  every  kind,  by  which  the  glory  of  his 
divinity  is  diminished  or  obscured;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
requires  us  to  worship  and  adore  him  with  truly  pious  zeal.  The 
simple  terms  used  obviously  amount  to  this.  For  seeing  we  cannot 
have  God  without  embracing  ever}'thing  which  belongs  to  him,  tlie 

t)rohibition  against  having  strange  gods  means,  that  nothing  which 
belongs  to  him  is  to  be  transferred  to  any  other.  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  God  are  innumerable,  but  they  seem  to  admit  of  being  not 
improperly  reduced  to  four  heads:  Adoration,  Avith  its  accessory 
spiritual  submission  of  conscience.  Trust,  Invocation,  Thanksgiving.* 
By  Adoration,  I  mean  the  veneration  and  worship  which  we  render 
to  him  when  we  do  homage  to  his  majesty ;  and  hence  I  make  part 
of  it  to  consist  in  bringing  our  consciences  into  subjection  to  his  Law.^ 
Trust,  is  secure  resting  in  him  under  a  recognition  of  his  perfections, 
when,  ascribing  to  him  all  power,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and 

1  "  E  faucibus  mortis."— French,  "  du  gouffre  d'enfcr;  "  from  the  galf  of  heU. 

'•2  Culvin.  in  Catechlsmo;  De  Necessitate  lloformondsD  Ecclesite;  Vera  Reformanda 
Ecclesiro  Ratio. 

3  The  French  odds,  "  Car  c  est  un  hommago  spirituel  qui  se  rend  a  lui  commc  souTer- 
ain  Roy,  et  ayant  toute  superiority  sur  nos  ames."  For  this  is  a  spiritual  homage  which 
iB  rendered  to  him  as  soycreign  King,  having  full  supremacy  over  our  souls. 
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truth,  we  consider  ourselves  happy  in  having  been  brought  into  inter- 
ooorse  with  him.  Invocation  may  be  defined  the  betaking  of  our-  ' 
selves  to  his  promised  aid  as  the  only  resource  in  every  case  of  need. 
Thanksgiving  is  the  gratitude  which  ascribes  to  him  the  praise  of  all 
our  blessings.  As  the  Lord  does  not  allow  these  to  be  derived  from 
any  other  quarter,  so  he  demands  that  they  shall  be  referred  entirely 
to  himself.  It  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  other  gods.  We  must, 
at  the  same  time,  devote  ourselves  wholly  to  him,  not  acting  like 
certain  impious  despisers,  who  regard  it  as  the  shortest  method,  to 
hold  all  religious  observance  in  derision.  But  here  precedence  must 
be  given  to  true  religion,  which  will  direct  our  minds  to  the  living 
Grod.  When  duly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  the  whole  aim 
of  our  lives  will  be  to  revere,  fear,  and  worship  his  majesty,  to  enjoy 
a  share  in  his  blessings,  to  have  recourse  to  him  in  every  difficulty,  to 
acknowledge,  laud,  and  celebrate  the  magnificence  of  his  works,  to 
make  him,  as  it  were,  the  sole  aim  of  all  our  actions.  Next,  we  must 
beware  of  superstition,  by  which  our  minds  are  turned  aside  from  the 
true  God,  and  carried  to  and  fro  after  a  multiplicity  of  gods.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  contented  with  one  God,  let  us  call  to  mind  what  was 
formerly  observed,  that  all  fictitious  gods  are  to  be  driven  far  away, 
and  that  the  worship  which  he  claims  for  himself  is  not  to  be  mutil- 
ated. Not  a  particle  of  his  glory  is  to  be  withheld :  everything  be- 
longing to  him  must  be  reserved  to  him  entire.  The  words,  **  before 
me,  go  to  increase  the  indignity,  God  being  provoked  to  jealousy 
whenever  we  substitute  our  fictions  in  his  stead ;  just  as  an  unfaithful 
wife  stings  her  husband  s  heart  more  deeply  when  her  adultery  is 
committed  openly  before  his  eyes.  Therefore,  God  having  by  his 
present  power  and  grace  declared  that  he  had  respect  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  chosen,  now,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  revolt,  warns  them  that  they  cannot  adopt  strange  gods  without 
his  being  witness  and  spectator  of  the  sacrilege.  To  the  audacity  of 
so  doing  is  added  the  very  great  impiety  of  supposing  that  they  can 
mock  the  eye  of  God  with  their  evasions.  Far  from  this,  the  Lord 
proelaimB  that  evervthing  which  we  design,  plan,  or  execute,  lies 
open  to  his  sight.  Our  conscience  must,  therefore,  keep  aloof  from 
the  most  distant  thought  of  revolt,  if  we  would  have  our  worship  ap- 
proved by  the  Lord.  The  glory  of  his  godhead  must  be  maintained 
entire  and  incorrupt,  not  merely  by  external  profession,  but  as  under 
his  eye,  which  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 


M 
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^ttonti  C0mman:bment. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  MAKE  UNTO  THEE  ANY  GRAVEN  IMAOS,  OR  ANT 
LIKENESS  OF  ANYTHING  THAT  IS  IN  HEAVEN  ABOVE,  OR  THAT  IS 
IN  THE  EARTH  BENEATH,  OR  THAT  IS  IN  THE  WATER  ]UND£R  THE 
earth:  THOU  SHALT  NOT  BOW  DOWN  THYSELF  TO  THSM,  NOB 
SERVE   THEM. 

17.  As  in  the  First  Coinmandment  the  Lord  declares  that  he  is  one, 
and  that  besides  him  no  gods  must  be  either  worshipped  or  imagined, 
80  he  here  more  plainly  declares  what  his  nature  is,  and  what  the  kind 
of  worship  with  which  he  is  to  be  honoured,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
presume  to  form  any  carnal  idea  of  him.  The  purport  of  the  com- 
mandment, therefore,  is,  that  he  will  not  have  his  legitimate  worship 
profiined  by  superstitious  rites.  Wherefore,  in  general,  he  calls  ns 
entirely  away  from  the  carnal  frivolous  observances  which  our  stupid 
minds  are  wont  to  devise  after  forming  some  gross  idea  of  the  divme 
nature,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  instructs  us  in  the  worship. which 
is  legitimate,  namely,  spiritual  worship  of  his  own  appointment.  The 
grossest  vice  here  prohibited  is  external  idolatry.  This  command- 
ment consists  of  two  parts.  The  former  curbs  the  licentious  daring 
which  would  subject  the  incomprehensible  God  to  our  senses,  or  re* 
present  him  under  any  visible  shape.  The  latter  forbids  the  worship 
of  images,  on  any  religious  ground.  There  is,  moreover,  a  brief 
enumeration  of  all  the  forms  by  which  the  Deity  was  usuaUy  repre- 
sented by  heathen  and  superstitious  nations.  By  "  anything  which 
is  in  heaven  above,"  is  meant  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  per- 
haps also  birds,  as  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  meaning  is  explained, 
there  is  mention  of  birtls  as  well  as  stars  (Deut.  iv.  15).  I  would 
not  have  made  this  observation,  had  I  not  seen  that  some  absurdly 
apply  it  to  the  angels.  The  other  particulars  I  pass,  as  requiring  no 
explanation.  We  have  already  shown  clearly  enough  (Book  I.  chap, 
xi.  xii.)  that  every  visible  shai)e  of  Deity  which  man  devises  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  divine  nature ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
moment  idols  appear,  true  religion  is  corrupted  and  adulterated* 

18.  The  threatening  subjoined  ought  to  have  no  little  effect  in 
shaking  off  our  lethargy.     It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

I  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  AM  A  JEALOUS^  GOD,  VISITING  THE  INIQUITY 
OF  THE  FATHERS  UPON  THE  CHILDREN  UNTO  THE  THIRD  AND 
FOURTH  GENERATION  OF  THEM  THAT  HATE  ME;  AND  SHOWINO 
MERCY  UNTO  THOUSANDS  OF  THEM  THAT  LOVE  ME,  AND  KEEP  MY 
COMMANDMENTS. 

The  meaning  here  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  that  oar  duty  is 

1  Or  "  Strong,"  this  name  being  deriyed  Arom  a  word  denoting  strength. 
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to  cleave  to  him  alone.  To  induce  us  to  this,  he  proclaims  his  au- 
thority, which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  impaired  or  despised  with 
impunity.  It  is  true,  the  word  used  is  El,  which  means  God  ;  but 
as  it  is  derived  from  a  word  meaning  strength,  I  have  had  no  hesita- 
tion, in  order  to  express  the  sense  more  fully,  so  to  render  it  as  in- 
serted on  the  margin.  Secondly,  he  calls  himself  ,/eatow«,  because  he 
cannot  bear  a  partner.  Thirdly,  he  declares  that  he  will  vindicate 
his  majesty  and  glory,  if  any  transfer  it  either  to  the  creatures  or  to 
graven  images ;  and  that  not  by  a  simple  punishment  of  brief  dura- 
tion, but  one  extending  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  such  as 
imitEtte  the  impiety  of  their  progenitors.  In  like  manner,  he  declares 
his  constant  mercy  and  kindness  to  the  remote  posterity  of  those  who 
love  him,  and  keep  his  Law.  The  Lord  very  frequently  addresses 
us  in  the  character  of  a  husband ;  *  the  union  by  which  he  connects 
US  with  himself,  when  he  receives  us  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  holy  wedlock,  because  founded 
on  mutual  faith.  As  he  performs  all  the  offices  of  a  true  and  faithful 
husband,  so  he  stipulates  for  love  and  conjugal  chastity  from  us ;  that 
is,  that  we  do  not  prostitute  our  souls  to  Satan,  to  be  defiled  with 
foul  carnal  lusts.  Hence,  when  he  rebukes  the  Jew^s  for  their  apos- 
tacy,  he  complains  that  they  have  cast  off  chastity,  and  polluted 
themselves  with  adultery.  Therefore,  as  the  purer  and  chaster  the 
husband  is,  the  more  grievously  he  is  offended  when  he  sees  his  wife 
inclining  to  a  rival ;  so  the  Lord,  who  hath  betrothed  us  to  himself  in 
truth,  declares  that  he  burns  with  the  hottest  jealousy  whenever, 
neglecting  the  purity  of  his  holy  marriage,  we  defile  ourselves  with 
abominable  lusts,  and  especially  when  the  worship  of  his  Deity,  which 
ought  to  have  been  most  carefully  kept  unimpaired,  is  transferred  to 
another,  or  adulterated  with  some  superstition ;  since,  in  this  way, 
we  not  only  violate  our  plighted  troth,  but  defile  the  nuptial  couch, 
by  giving  access  to  adulterers. 

19.  In  the  threatening,  we  must  attend  to  what  is  meant  when 
God  declares  that  he  will  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  equity  of  the  divine  procedure  to  punish  the  innocent  for 
another's  fault ;  and  the  Lord  himself  declares,  that  "  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  20).  But  still  we 
meet  more  than  once  with  a  declaration  as  to  the  postponing  of  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  fathers  to  future  generations.  Thus  Moses 
repeatedly  addresses  the  Lord  as  "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  (Num. 
XIV.  18).  In  like  manner,  Jeremiah,  "  Thou  showest  loving-kind- 
ness unto  thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
into  the  bosom  of  their  children  after  them  "  (Jer.  xxxii.  18).  Some 
feeling  sadly  perplexed  how  to  solve  this  difliculty,  think  it  is  to  be 

1  2  Cor.  ad.  2 ;  Eph.  t.  80 ;  Jer.  Ixii.  5 ;  Hos.  ii.  9 ;  Jer.  iu.  1,  2 ;  Hos.  ii.  2. 
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understood  of  temporal  punishments  only,  which  it  is  said  sons  mar 
properly  bear  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  because  they  are  often  in- 
ilicted  lor  their  own  safety.  This  is  indeed  true  ;  for  Isaiah  declared 
to  Hezekiah,  that  his  children  should  be  stript  of  the  kingdom,  and 
carried  away  into  captivity,  for  a  sin  which  he  had  committ^  (Isn. 
xxxix.  7) ;  and  the  households  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  were 
made  to  suffer  for  an  injury  done  to  Abraham  (Gten,  xii.  17 ;  xx. 
3 — 1 8) .  But  the  attempt  to  solve  the  question  in  this  way  is  an  evasion 
rather  than  a  true  interpretation.  For  the  punishment  denounced  hoe 
and  in  similar  passages  is  too  great  to  be  confined  within  the  limitB 
of  the  present  life.  We  must  therefore  understand  it  to  mean,  that 
a  curse  from  the  Lord  righteously  falls  not  only  on  the  head  of  the 
guilty  individual,  but  also  on  all  his  lineage.  Wlien  it  has  falleD, 
what  can  be  anticipated  but  that  the  father,  being  deprived  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  will  live  most  flagitiously ;  that  the  son,  being  in  like 
manner  forsaken  of  the  Lord,  because  of  his  fathers  iniquity,  will 
follow  the  same  road  to  destruction  ;  and  be  followed  in  his  turn  bjr 
succeeding  generations,  forming  a  seed  of  evil-doers  ? 

20.  First,  let  us  examine  whether  such  punishment  is  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  justice.  If  human  nature  is  universally  condemned, 
those  on  whom  the  Lord  does  not  bestow  the  communication  of  lus 
grace  must  be  doomed  to  destruction ;  nevertheless,  they  perish  by 
their  own  iniquity,  not  by  unjust  hatred  on  the  part  of  God  There 
is  no  room  to  expostulate,  and  ask  why  the  grace  of  God  does  not 
forward  their  salvation  as  it  does  that  of  others.  Therefore,  when 
God  punishes  the  wicked  and  flagitious  for  their  crimes,  by  depriving 
their  families  of  his  grace  for  many  generations,  who  will  dare  to 
bring  a  charge  against  him  fortius  most  righteous  vengeance  ?  But 
it  wUl  be  said,  the  Lord,  on  the  contrary,  declares,  that  the  son  shall 
not  suffer  for  the  father's  sin  (Ezek.  xviii.  20).  Observe  the  scope 
of  that  passage.  The  Israelites,  after  being  subjected  to  a  long  period 
of  uninterrupted  calamities,  had  begun  to  say,  as  a  proverb,  that  their 
fathers  had  eaten  the  sour  grape,  and  thus  set  the  children's  teeth  on 
edge  ;  meaning  that  they,  though  in  themselves  righteous  and  inno- 
cent, were  paying  the  penalty  of  sins  committed  by  their  parents,  and 
this  more  from  the  implacable  anger  than  the  duly  tempered  severity 
of  God.  The  prophet  declares  it  was  not  so :  that  they  were  punished 
for  their  own  wickedness ;  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
justice  of  God  that  a  righteous  son  should  suffer  for  the  iniquity  of  a 
wicked  father  f  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  exemplified  in  what 
they  sufl'ered.  For,  if  the  visitation  of  which  we  now  speak  is  accom- 
plished when  God  withdraws  from  the  children  of  the  wicked  the 
light  of  his  truth  and  the  other  helps  to  salvation,  the  only  way  in 
which  they  are  accursed  for  their  fathers'  wickedness  is  in  being 
blinded  and  abandoned  by  Gt>il,  and  so  left  to  walk  in  their 
parents'  steps.  The  misery  which  they  suffer  in  time,  and  the  de- 
struction to  which  they  are  finally  doomed,  are  thus  punishments 
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inflicted  by  divine  justice,  not  for  the  sius  of  others,  but  for  their 
own  iniquity. 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  promise  of  mercy  to  thousands — a 
promise  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  forms  an  article 
in  the  solemn  covenant  made  with  the  Church — I  will  be  "a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee"  (Gen.  xvi\,  7).  With  reference  to  this, 
Solomon  says,  "The just  manwalketh  in  his  integrity:  his  children  are 
blessed  after  him  "  (Prov.  xx.  7) ;  not  only  in  consequence  of  a  religious 
education  (though  this  certainly  is  by  no  means  unimportant),  but 
in  consequence  of  the  blessing  promised  in  the  covenant — viz.  that 
the  divine  favour  will  dwell  for  ever  in  the  families  of  the  Vighteous. 
Herein  is  excellent  consolation  to  believers,  and  great  ground  of  terror 
to  the  wicked ;  for  if,  after  death,  the  mere  remembrance  of  right- 
eousness and  iniquity  have  such  an  influence  on  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, that  his  blessing  rests  on  the  posterity  of  the  righteous, 
and  his  curse  on  the  posterity  of  the  wicked,  much  more  must 
it  rest  on  the  heads  of  the  individuals  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
ing of  this,  however,  the  ofispring  of  the  wicked  sometimes  amends, 
while  that  of  believers  degenerates ;  because  the  Almighty  has 
not  here  laid  down  an  inflexible  rule  which  might  derogate  from 
his  free  election.  For  the  consolation  of  the  righteous,  and  the  dis- 
may of  the  sinner,  it  is  enough  that  the  threatening  itself  is  not  vain 
or  nugatory,  although  it  does  not  always  take  effect.  For,  as  the 
temporal  punishments  inflicted  on  a  few  of  the  wicked  are  proofs  of 
the  divine  wrath  against  sin,  and  of  the  future  judgment  that  will 
ultimately  overtake  all  sinners,  though  many  escape  with  impunity 
even  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  so,  when  the  Lord  gives  one  example 
of  blessing  a  son  for  his  father's  sake,  by  visiting  him  in  mercy  and 
kindness,  it  is  a  proof  of  constant  and  unfailing  favour  to  his  wor- 
shippers. On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  any  single  instance,  he  visits 
tibie  iniquity  of  the  father  on  the  son,  he  gives  intimation  of  the 
judgment  which  awaits  all  the  reprobate  for  their  own  iniquities. 
The  certainty  of  this  is  the  principal  thing  here  taught.  Moreover, 
the  Lord,  as  it  were  by  the  way,  commends  the  riches  of  his  mercy  by 
extending  it  to  thousands,  while  he  limits  his  vengeance  to  four 
generations. 


THOU  SHALT  NOT  TAKE  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD  THY  GOD 

IN  VAIN. 

22.  The  purport  of  this  Commandment  is,  that  the  majesty  of  the 
name  of  Gk)d  is  to  be  held  sacred.  In  sum,  therefore,  it  means,  that 
we  most  not  profane  it  by  using  it  irreverently  or  contemptuously. 
This  prohibition  impUes  a  corresponding  precept — ^viz.  that  it  be  our 
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study  and  care  to  treat  his  name  with  religious  veneration.  Where- 
fore it  becomes  us  to  regulate  our  minds  and  our  tongues,  so  as  never 
to  think  or  speak  of  God  and  his  mysteries  without  reverence  and 
great  soberness,  and  never,  in  estimating  his  works,  to  have  any 
feeling  towards  him  but  one  of  deep  veneration.  We  must,  I  say, 
steadily  obsen-e  the  three  following  things : — First,  Whatever  oar 
mind  conceives  of  him,  whatever  our  tongue  utters,  must  bespeak  bis 
excellence,  and  correspond  to  the  sublimity  of  his  sacred  name ;  in 
short,  must  be  fitted  to  extol  its  greatness.  SecondhL  We  must  not 
rashly  and  preposterously  pervert  his  sacred  word  and  adorable 
mysteries  to  purposes  of  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  amusement,  but, 
according  as  tney  bear  the  impress  of  his  dignity,  must  always  main- 
tain them  in  due  honour  and  esteem.  Lastly^  We  must  not  detract 
from  or  throw  obloquy  upon  his  works,  as  miserable  men  are  wont 
insultingly  to  do,  but  must  laud  every  action  which  we  attribute  to 
him  as  wise,  and  just,  and  good.  This  is  to  sanctify  the  name  d 
God.  When  we  act  other^vise,  his  name  is  profaned  with  vain  and 
wicked  abuse,  because  it  is  applied  to  a  purpose  forei^  to  that  to 
which  it  is  consecrated.  Were  there  notliing  worse,  m  being  de- 
prived of  its  dignity  it  is  gradually  brought  into  contempt.  But  if 
there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  rash  and  unseasonable  employment  of  the 
divine  name,  there  is  still  more  evil  in  its  being  employed  for 
nefarious  purposes,  as  is  done  by  those  who  use  it  in  necromancf, 
cursing,  illicit  exorcisms,  and  other  impious  incantations.  But  the 
Commandment  refers  especially  to  the  case  of  oaths,. in  which  a  per- 
verse employment  of  the  divine  name  is  particularly  detestable  ;  and 
this  it  does  the  more  efiectually  to  deter  us  from  every  species  of  pro- 
fanation. That  the  thing  here  commanded  relates  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  reverence  due  to  his  name,  and  not  to  the  equity  which 
men  are  to  cultivate  towards  each  other,  is  apparent  from  this,  that 
afterwards,  in  the  Second  Table,  there  is  a  condemnation  of  the  per- 
jury and  false  testimony  by  w^hich  human  society  is  injured,  and  that 
the  repetition  would  be  superfluous,  if,  in  this  Commandment,  the 
duty  of  charity  were  handled.  Moreover,  this  is  necessary  even  for 
distinction,  because,  as  was  observed,  God  has,  for  good  reason, 
divided  his  Law  into  two  tables.  The  inference  then  is,  that  God 
here  vindicates  his  own  right,  and  defends  his  sacred  name,  but  does 
not  teach  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  men. 

23.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  what  an  oath  is.  An 
oath,  then,  is  calling  God  to  witness  that  what  we  say  is  true.  Exe- 
crations being  manifestly  insulting  to  God,  are  unworthy  of  being 
classed  among  oaths.  That  an  oath,  when  duly  taken,  is  a  species 
of  divine  worship,  appears  from  many  T)as8age8  of  Scripture,  as  when 
Isaiah  prophesies  of  the  admission  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  to 
a  participation  in  the  covenant,  he  says,  "  In  that  day  siiall  five 
cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Isaism  xix.  18).     Swearing  by  the  name  of 
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the  Lord  here  means,  that  they  will  make  a  profession  of  religion. 
En  like  manner,  speaking  of  the  extension  of  the  Kedeemer's  king^dom. 
it  is  said,  "  He  who  blesseth  himself  in  the  earth  shall  bless  himself 
in  the  Gk)d  of  truth :  and  he  that  sweareth  in  the  earth  shall  swear 
bf  the  Qod  of  truth"  (Isaiah  Ixv.  16).  In  Jeremiah  it  is  said,  "  If 
they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by  my 
name,  The  Lord  liveth ;  as  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal ; 
then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people"  (Jer.  xii.  16). 
By  appealing  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  calling  him  to  witness, 
we  are  justly  said  to  declare  our  own  religious  veneration  of  him. 
For  we  thus  acknowledge  that  he  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth, 
inasmuch  as  we  not  only  call  upon  him,  in  preference  to  others,  as  a 
fit  witness  to  the  truth,  but  as  its  only  assertor,  able  to  bring  hidden 
things  to  light,  a  discerner  of  the  hearts.  When  human  testimony 
fidls,  we  appeal  to  God  as  witness,  especially  when  the  matter  to  be 
proved  lies  hid  in  the  conscience.  For  which  reason,  the  Lord  is 
grievously  oflFended  with  those  who  swear  by  strange  gods,  and  con- 
fltmes  such  swearing  as  a  proof  of  open  revolt,  "  Thy  children  have 
forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by  them  that  are  no  gods"  (Jer.  v.  7).  The 
heinousness  of  the  offence  is  declared  by  the  punishment  denounced 
against  it,  "  I  will  cut  off  them  that  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  that 
flwear  by  Malcham  "  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5). 

24.  U  nderstanding  that  the  Lord  would  have  our  oaths  to  be  a 
species  of  divine  worship,  we  must  be  the  more  careful  that  they  do 
not»  instead  of  worship,  contain  insult,  or  contempt,  and  vilification. 
It.  is  no  slight  insult  to  swear  by  him  and  do  it  falsely ;  hence  in  the 
Law  this  is  termed  profanation  (Lev.  xix.  12).  For  if  God  is  rob- 
bed of  his  truth,  what  is  it  that  remains  ?  Without  truth  he  could 
not  be  Ckxl.  But  assuredly  he  is  robbed  of  his  truth,  when  he  is 
made  the  approver  and  attester  of  what  is  false.  Hence,  when  Joshua 
18  endeavounng  to  make  Achan  confess  the  truth,  he  says, ''  My  son, 
pve,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Joshua  vii.  19); 
intimatrng,  that  grievous  dishonour  is  done  to  God  when  men  swear 
by  him  falsely.  And  no  wonder ;  for,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  his 
sacred  name  is  in  a  manner  branded  with  falsehood.  That  this  mode 
of  expression  was  common  among  the  Jews  whenever  any  one  was 
callea  i^)on  to  take  an  oath,  is  evident  from  a  similar  obtestation 
used  by  the  Pharisees,  as  given  in  John  (John  ix.  24).  Scripture 
reminds  us  of  the  caution  which  we  ought  to  use  by  employing  such 

Sressions  as  the  following : — "As  the  Lord  liveth;"  "God  do  so 
more  also;"  "I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul."*  Such 
esquressions  intimate,  that  we  cannot  call  God  to  witness  our  state- 
ment, without  imprecating  his  vengeance  for  perjury  if  it  is  false. 

25.  The  name  of  God  is  vulgarised  and  vilified  when  used  in  oaths, 
which,  though  true,  are  superfluous.    This,  too,  is  to  take  his  name 

1  1  Sam  xiT.  44;  2  Rings  tL  81;  2Cor.  i.  28. 
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^>i  God  in  TAin.  Another  form  of  riolation  is  eihibitai,  wben,  wii 
msa^iffifd  irnpietv,  we,  in  our  oaths,  sabstitate  the  hcJr  serraiiti?  «:•€ 
God  for  Ood  himself.^  tha<5  conferring  npc^a  them  the  glorr  of  hL^ 
(if/lhf:^L  It  in  not  withont  caa«e  the  Lord  has,  bj  a  special  oxa- 
nvinfhnffTii,  re^inired  a«i  to  gwear  bjr  his  name.  and.  bv  a  special  pn>- 
hiMtjoTi,  forbidden  ua  t/^;  swear  bv  other  gods.*  The  Aportle  gives  a 
clear  attefrtation  to  the  game  effect,  when  he  sslvs.  that  "  men  verilv 
ifw^^ar  \fy  the  greater ;"  but  that,  "  when  (Jod  made  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, Fy^caoiie  he  could  swear  bjr  no  greater,  he  sware  bv  himself 
(Heb.  vi.  16,  13), 

26,  The  Anabar;tist«,  not  content  with  this  moderate  use  of  oaths, 
condrmin  all,  witnout  exccT>tion,  on  the  ground  of  our  Saviours 
general  prohibition,  "  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all :"  "  Let  jour 
speech  lie  Yea,  vea ;  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil  '  (Matth.  v.  34 ;  James  v.  12).  Li  this  wav,  they 
inconsiderately  make  a  stumbling-stone  of  Christ,  setting  him  ia  op- 
position to  the  Father,  as  if  he  had  descended  into  the  world  to  annul 
nis  decrees.  In  the  Law,  the  Almighty  not  only  permits  an  oath  as 
ft  thing  that  is  lawful  (this  were  amply  sufficient),  but,  in  a  case  of 
neci^ssity,  actually  commands  it  (Exod.  xxii.  11).  Christ  again  de- 
clares, that  he  and  his  Father  are  one ;  that  he  only  delivers  what 
was  commanded  of  his  Father ;  that  his  doctrine  is  not  his  own,  but 
his  that  sent  him  (John  X.  18,  30;  vii.  IG).  AVhat  then?  Will 
they  make  God  contradict  himself,  by  approving  and  commanding 
at  one  time,  what  he  afterwards  prohibits  and  condemns  ?  But  as 
there  in  some  difficulty  in  wliat  our  Saviour  says  on  the  subject  of 
swearing,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  it  a  little.  Here,  however, 
wo  sliall  never  arrive  at  the  true  meaning,  unless  we  attend  to  the 
design  of  Christ,  and  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating.     His  pur- 

1  The  French  adds,  "  jurans  par  8.  Jaques  oa  S.  Antoine ;" — swearing  by  St  James 
or  Ht  Anthonv. 
'i  Exod.  xxUi.  18;  DeutTi  18;  x.  20;  Heb.  ri.  18. 
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pose  was,  neither  to  relax  nor  to  curtail  the  Law,  but  to  restore  the 
true  and  genuine  meaning,  which  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
false  glosses  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  If  we  attend  to  this,  we 
shall  not  suppose  that  Christ  condemned  all  oaths,  but  those  only 
which  transgressed  the  rule  of  the  Law.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
oaths  themselves,  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to  think  it  enough 
if  they  avoided  perjury,  whereas  the  Law  prohibits  not  perjury 
merely,  but  also  vain  and  superfluous  oaths.  Therefore  our  Lord, 
who  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Law,  reminds  them  that  there  is  a 
sin  not  only  in  perjury,  but  in  swearing.  How  in  swearing? 
Namely,  by  swearing  vainly.  Those  oaths,  however,  which  are 
authorised  by  the  Law,  he  leaves  safe  and  free.  Those  who  condemn 
oaths  think  their  argument  invincible  when  they  fasten  on  the  ex- 
pression, not  at  all  The  expression  ^plies  not  to  the  word  swear^ 
but  to  the  subjoined  forms  oi  oaths.  For  part  of  the  error  consisted 
in  their  supposing,  that  when  they  swore  by  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  they  did  not  touch  the  name  of  God.  The  Lord,  therefore, 
after  cutting  ofl*  the  principal  source  of  prevarication,  deprives  them 
of  all  subtenuges,  warning  them  against  supposing  that  they  escape 
guilt  by  suppressing  the  name  of  God,  and  appe^ng  to  heaven  and 
eartL  For  it  ought  here  to  be  observed  in  passing,  that  although 
the  name  of  God  Is  not  expressed,  yet  men  swear  by  him  in  usine 
indirect  forms,  as  when  they  swear  by  the  light  of  life,  by  the  bread 
they  eat,  by  their  baptism,  or  any  other  pledges  of  the  divine  liberal- 
ity towards  them.  Some  erroneously  suppose  that  our  Saviour  in 
that  passage,  rebukes  superstition,  by  forbidding  men  to  swear  by 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Jerusalem.  He  rather  refutes  the  sophistical 
subtlety  of  those  who  thought  it  nothing  vainly  to  utter  indirect 
oaths,  im^ining  that  they  thus  spared  the  holy  name  of  God, 
whereas  that  name  is  inscribed  on  each  of  his  mercies.  The  case  is 
different,  when  any  mortal,  living  or  dead,  or  an  angel,  is  substituted 
in  the  place  of  Grod,  as  in  the  vile  form  devised  by  flattery  in  heathen 
nations.  By  the  life  or  genius  of  the  king;  for,  in  this  case,  the  false 
apotheosis  obscures  and  impairs  the  glory  of  the  one  God.  But  when 
nothing  else  is  intended  than  to  confirm  what  is  said  by  an  appeal  to 
the  holy  name  of  God,  although  it  is  done  indirectly,  yet  his  majesty 
is  insulted  by  all  frivolous  oaths.  Christ  strips  this  abuse  of  every 
vain  pretext  when  he  says.  Swear  not  at  all.  To  the  same  effect  is 
the  passage  in  which  James  uses  the  words  of  our  Saviour  above 
quoted  (James  v.  12).  For  this  rash  swearing  has  always  prevailed 
in  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.  If  you  refer  the  words,  not  at  all,  to  the  act  itself,  as  if  every 
oath,  without  exception,  were  unlawful,  what  will  be  the  use  of  the 
explanation  which  immediately  follows — ^Neither  by  heaven,  neither 
by  the  earth,  &c.  ?  These  words  make  it  clear,  that  the  object  in 
view  was  to  meet  the  cavils  by  which  the  Jews  thought  they  could 
extenuate  their  &ult. 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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27.  Every  person  of  sound  judgment  must  now  see  that  in  thai 

Eassage  our  Lord  merely  condemned  those  oaths  which  were  forbidden 
y  the  Law.  For  he  who  in  his  life  exhibited  a  model  of  the  perfeo- 
tion  which  he  taught,  did  not  object  to  oaths  whenever  the  occasion 
required  them ;  and  the  disciples,  who  doubtless  in  all  things  obeyed 
their  Master,  followed  the  same  rule.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
Paul  would  have  sworn  (Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23)  if  an  oath  had  been 
altogether  forbidden  ?  iJut  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  he  adjures 
without  any  scruple,  and  sometimes  even  imprecates.  The  qnestion, 
however,  is  not  yet  disposed  of.  For  some  think  that  the  oiJy  oaths 
exempted  from  the  prohibition  are  public  oaths,  such  as  those  which 
are  administered  to  us  by  the  magistrate,  or  independent  states  em- 
ploy in  ratifying  treaties,  or  the  people  take  when  they  swear  allegi- 
ance to  their  soverei^,  or  the  soldier  in  the  case  of  the  military  oa&, 
and  others  of  a  similar  description.  To  this  class  they  refer  (and 
justly)  those  protestations  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  which  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  Gospel ;  since  the  apostles,  in  discharging  their  office, 
were  not  private  individuals,  but  the  public  servants  of  God,  I  cer- 
tainly deny  not  that  such  oaths  are  the  safest,  because  they  are  most 
strongly  supported  by  passages  of  Scripture.  The  magistrate  is  en- 
joined, in  a  doubtful  matter,  to  put  the  witness  upon  oath ;  and 
he  in  his  turn  to  answer  U})on  oath ;  and  an  apostle  says,  that 
in  this  way  there  is  an  end  of  all  strife  (Heb.  vi.  16).  In  this 
commandment,  both  parties  are  fully  approved.  Nay,  we  may 
observe,  that  among  the  ancient  heathens  a  public  and  solemn  oath 
was  held  in  great  reverence,  while  those  common  oaths  which  were 
indiscriminately  used  were  in  little  or  no  estimation,  as  il*  they  thought 
that,  in  regard  to  them,  the  Deity  did  not  interpose.  Private  oaths 
used  soberly,  sacredly,  and  reverently,  on  necessary  occasions,  it  woe 
perilous  to  condemn,  supported  as  they  are  by  reason  and  example 
For  if  private  individuals  are  permitted,  in  a  gi'ave  and  serious  matter, 
to  appeal  to  God  as  a  judge,  much  more  may  they  appeal  to  him  as 
a  witness.  Your  brother  charges  you  with  perfidy.  You,  as  bound 
by  the  duties  of  charity,  labour  to  clear  yourself  from  the  charge.  He 
will  on  no  account  be  satisfied.  If,  through  his  obstinate  malice,  your 
good  name  is  brought  into  jeopardy,  you  can  appeal,  without  offence, 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  that  he  may  in  time  manifest  your  innooence. 
If  the  terms  are  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a  less  matt^  to 
call  upon  him  to  be  witness ;  and  I  therefore  see  not  how  it  can  be 
called  unlawfiil  to  do  so.  And  there  is  no  want  of  examples.  If  it 
is  pretended  that  the  oath  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  made  with 
Abunelech  was  of  a  public  nature,  that  by  which  Jacob  and  Laban 
bound  themselves  in  mutual  league  was  private.  Boaz,  though  a 
private  man,  confirmed  his  promise  of  marriage  to  Buth  in  the  same 
way.  Obadiah,  too,  a  just  man,  and  one  that  feared  Grod,  though  a 
private  individual,  in  seeking  to  persuade  Elijah,  asseverates  with  an 
oath.^    I  hold,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  better  rule  than  so  to  rpgu- 

1  Gen.  xzi.  24 ;  zxyi.  81 ;  xzxi.  68 ;  Ruth  ill.  18 ;  1  Kings  zvlii.  10. 
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late  our  oaths  that  they  shall  neither  be  rash,  frivolous,  promiscuous, 
not  pasjsionate,  but  be  made  to  serve  a  just  necessity ;  in  other  words, 
to  vindicate  the  glory  of  Grod,  or  promote  the  edification  of  a  brother. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  Commandment. 


BXMKMBKB  THE  SABBATH  DAY  TO  KEEP  IT  HOLT.  SIX  DATS  SHALT 
THOU  LABOUR  AND  DO  ALL  THY  WORK :  BUT  THE  SEVENTH  DAT 
IB  THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  LORD  THT  GOD.  IN  IT  THOU  SHALT  NOT 
DO  ANT  WORK,  AC. 

28.  The  purport  of  the  commandment  is,  that  being  dead  to  our 
own  affections  and  works,  we  meditate  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
in  order  to  such  meditation,  have  recourse  to  the  means  which  he 
has  appointed.  But  as  this  commandment  stands  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances apart  from  the  others,  the  mode  of  exposition  must  be  some- 
what dinerent.  Early  Christian  writers  are  wont  to  call  it  typical, 
as  containing  the  external  observance  of  a  day  which  was  abolished 
with  the  other  types  on  the  advent  of  Christ.  This  is  indeed  true ; 
bat  it  leaves  the  half  of  the  matter  untouched.  Wherefore,  we  must 
look  deeper  for  our  exposition,  and  attend  to  three  cases  in  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  observance  of  this  commandment  consists. 
first,  under  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  the  divine  Lawgiver  meant 
to  furnish  the  people  of  Israel  with  a  type  of  the  spiritual  rest  by 
which  believers  were  to  cease  from  their  own  works,  and  allow  God 
to  work  in  them.  Secondly,  he  meant  that  there  should  be  a  stated 
^Kf  on  which  they  should  assemble  to  hear  the  Law,  and  perform 
rdigious  rites,  or  which,  at  least,  they  should  specially  employ  in 
meditating  on  his  works,  and  be  thereby  trained  to  piety.  Thirdly, 
he  meant  that  sei:vants,  and  those  who  lived  under  the  authority  of 
otiiera,  should  be  indulged  with  a  day  of  rest,  and  thus  have  some 
intermission  from  labour. 

29.  We  are  taught  in  many  passages^  that  this  adumbration  of 
spiritual  rest  held  a  primary  place  in  the  Sabbath.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  oommandment  the  observance  of  which  the  Almighty  more  strictly 
eiif<»ces.  When  he  would  intimate  by  the  prophets  that  religion 
was  entirely  subverted,  he  complains  that  his  sabbaths  were  polluted, 
violated,  not  kept,  not  hallowed  ;  as  if,  after  it  was  neglected,  there 
remained  nothing  in  which  he  could  be  honoured.  The  observance 
of  it  he  eulogises  in  the  highest  terms,  and  hence,  among  other  divine 
privileges,  the  faithftil  set  an  extraordinary  value  on  the  revelation 
of  the  Sabbath.    In  Nehemiah,  the  Levites,  in  the  public  assembly, 

1  NmiL  xiU.  22;  Efek.  zx.  12 ;  xxii.  8 ;  xzui.  88;  Jer.  xTii.  21,22,  27;  InialiltL 
Neh.  iz.  14. 
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thus  speak :  ^^  Thou  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  sabbath,  and 
commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes,  and  laws,  b;^  the  hand  of  Mosbi 
thy  servant."  You  see  the  singular  honour  wmch  it  holds  amaqg 
all  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  All  this  tends  to  celebrate  the  digDil|r 
of  the  mystery,  which  is  most  admirably  expressed  by  Mosee  ana 
Ezekiel.  Thus  in  Exodus :  '*  Verily  my  sabbaths  shall  ye  keep: fa 
it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you  throughout  your  generations ;  tint 
ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  dafl 
keep  my  sabbath  therefore ;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you :  every  one  tint 
demcth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  for  whosoever  doeth  usj 
work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  peopla  Sx 
days  may  work  be  done  ;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the  sabbaih  of  rat, 
holy  to  the  Lord :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath  throughout  their  genen- 
tions,  for  a  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  tbe 
children  of  Israel  for  ever'*  (Exodus  xxxi.  13 — 17).  Ezekiel  is  still 
more  full,  but  the  sum  of  what  he  says  amounts  to  this:  that  the 
sabbath  is  a  sign  by  wliich  Israel  might  know  that  God  is  their  sane* 
tifier.  If  our  sanctification  consists  in  the  mortification  of  onr  own 
will,  the  analogy  between  the  external  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
is  most  ai)propriate.  We  must  rest  entirely,  in  order  that  Grod  msf 
work  in  us  ;  we  must  resign  our  own  will,  yield  up  our  heart,  sin 
abandon  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  In  short,  we  must  desist  fixHA 
all  the  acts  of  our  own  mind,  that  God  working  in  us,  we  may  mfe 
in  him,  as  the  Apostle  also  teaches  (Heb.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  3,  9). 

30.  This  complete  cessation  was  represented  to  the  Jews  by  the 
observance  of  one  day  in  seven,  which,  that  it  might  be  more  religi^ 
ously  attended  to,  the  Lord  recommended  by  his  own  example.  Iw 
it  is  no  small  incitement  to  the  zeal  of  man  to  know  that  he  is  engaged 
in  imitating  his  Creator.  Should  any  one  expect  some  secret  meso- 
ing  in  the  number  seven,  this  bein^  in  Scripture  the  number  for 
perfection,  it  may  have  been  selected,  not  without  cause,  to  denote 
per{>etuity.  In  accordance  with  this,  Moses  concludes  his  description 
of  the  succession  of  day  and  night  on  the  same  day  on  which  m  re- 
lates that  the  Lord  rested  from  his  works.  Another  probable  reason 
for  the  number  may  be,  that  the  Lord  intended  that  the  Sabbaih 
never  should  be  completed  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  day.  We 
here  begin  our  blessed  rest  in  him,  and  daily  make  new  progress  in 
it ;  but  because  we  must  still  wage  an  incessant  warfare  with  tbe 
flesh,  it  shall  not  be  consummated  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  propheqr 
of  Isaiah :  **  From  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  saoboth 
to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord'' 
(Isaiah  Ixvi.  23) ;  in  other  words,  when  God  shall  be  "all  in  all" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  28).  It  may  seem,  therefore,  that  by  the  seventh  dav 
the  Lord  delineated  to  his  people  the  future  perfection  of  his  sabbath 
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m  the  last  day,  that  by  continual  meditation  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
might  throughout  their  whole  lives  aspire  to  this  perfection. 

31.  Should  these  remarks  on  the  number  seem  to  any  somewhat 
EMP-fetched,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  taking  it  more  simply :  that 
ihe  Lord  appointied  a  certain  day  on  which  his  people  might  be 
brained,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Law,  to  meditate  constantly  on  the 
qpiritual  rest,  and  fixed  upon  the  seventh,  either  because  he  foresaw 
it  would  be  sufficient,  or  in  order  that  his  own  example  might  operate 
as  a  stronger  stimulus ;  or,  at  least,  to  remind  men  that  the  Sabbath 
was  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  them  conformable 
to  their  Creator.  It  is  of  little  consequence  which  of  these  be  adopted, 
provided  we  lose  not  sight  of  the  principal  thing  delineated — ^viz. 
the  mystery  of  perpetual  resting  from  our  works.  To  the  contempla- 
tion of  this,  the  Jews  were  every  now  and  then  called  by  the  prophets, 
lest  they  should  think  a  carnal  cessation  from  labour  sufficient.  Be- 
side the  passages  already  quoted,  there  is  the  following:  '^  If  thou 
tarn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on 
my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
hcmourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor 
finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  sneaking  thine  own  words :  then  shalt 
thou  delight  thyseu  in  the  Lord  (Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14).  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  on  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  commandment  was  abolished.  He  is  the 
truth,  at  whose  presence  all  the  emblems  banish  ;  the  body,  at  the 
sight  of  which  tne  shadows  disappear.     He,  I  say,  is  the  true  com- 

Sletion  of  the  Sabbath :  "  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  unto 
eaUi :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  should  walk  m  newness  of  life ''  (fiom.  vi. 
4).  Hence,  as  the  Apostle  elsewhere  says,  *'  Let  no  man  therefore 
jadge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ"  (Col.  ii.  16,  17) ;  meaning  by  body 
the  whole  essence  of  the  truth,  as  is  well  explained  in  that  passage. 
This  is  not  contented  with  one  day,  but  requires  the  whole  course  of 
oar  lives,  until  being  completely  dead  to  ourselves,  we  are  filled  with 
the  life  of  Gk)d.  Chnstians,  therefore,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  superstitious  observance  of  days. 

32.  The  two  other  cases  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  ancient 
diadows,  but  are  adapted  to  every  age.  The  Sabbath  being  abrogated, 
there  is  still  room  among  us,  first,  to  assemble  on  stated  days  for  the 
hearing  of  the  word,  the  breaking  of  the  mystical  bread,  and  public 
pnyer :  and,  secondly,  to  give  our  servants  and  labourers  relaxation 
from  labour.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lord  provided  for  both 
in  the  commandment  of  the  Sabbath.  The  former  is  abundantly 
evinced  by  the  mere  practice  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  Moses  has  ex- 
pressed in  Deuteronomy  in  the  following  terms :  "  The^seventh  day 
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insult  the  Jews,  by  changing  the  day,  and  yet  mentally  attribntuig 
to  it  the  same  sanctity ;  thus  retaining  the  same  typical  distinctioQ 
of  days  as  had  place  among  the  Jews.  And  of  a  truth,  we  see  wiiat 
profit  they  have  made  by  such  a  doctrine.  Those  who  cling  to  Umi 
constitutions  go  thrice  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  the  gross  and  carnal 
superstition  of  sabbatism ;  so  that  the  rebukes  ^mich  we  read  is 
Isaiah  (Isa.  i.  13  ;  IviiL  13)  apply  as  much  to  those  of  the  preeent 
day,^  as  to  those  to  whom  the  Prophet  addressed  them.  We  most 
be  careftQ,  however,  to  observe  the  general  doctrine — ^viz.  in  order 
that  religion  may  neither  be  lost  nor  languish  among  us,  we  must 
dili^ntly  attend  on  our  religious  assemblies,  and  duly  avail  oorselveB 
of  those  external  aids  which  tend  to  promote  the  worship  of  God. 


HONOUR  THT  FATHEB   AND   THT  MOTHER,    THAT   THT   DATS  HAT  Bl 
LONG  UPON  THE  LAND  WHICH  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  OIVBTH  TfflBlL 

35.  The  end  of  this  commandment  is,  that  since  the  Lord  takes 
pleasure  in  the  preservation  of  his  own  ordinance,  the  degrees  of  dig- 
nity appointed  by  him  must  be  held  inviolable.  The  sum  of  tbs 
commandment,  therefore,  will  be,  that  we  are  to  look  up  to  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  set  over  us,  yielding  them  honour,  gratitude,  and 
obedience.  Hence  it  follows,  that  everything  in  the  way  of  contempt, 
in^atitude,  or  disobedience,  is  forbidden.  For  the  term  honour  nas 
this  extent  of  meaning  in  Scripture.  Thus  when  the  Apostle  says, 
"  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  coimted  worthy  of  double  honour  " 

STim.  V.  17),  he  refers  not  only  to  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
em,  but  to  the  recompense  to  wmch  their  services  are  entitled.  Bat 
as  this  command  to  submit  is  very  repugnant  to  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mind  (which,  puffed  up  with  ambitious  longings,  will  scarcely 
allow  itself  to  be  subject),  that  superiority  which  is  most  attractive 
and  least  invidious  is  set  forth  as  an  example  calculated  to  soften  and 
bend  our  minds  to  habits  of  submission.  From  that  subjection  wliidi 
is  most  easily  endured,  the  Lord  gradually  accustoms  us  to  eveiykind 
of  legitimate  subjection,  the  same  principle  regulating  all.  For  to 
those  whom  he  raises  to  eminence,  he  communicates  his  authority,  in 
so  far  as  necessary  to  maintain  their  station.  The  titles  of  Father, 
God,  and  Lord,  all  meet  in  him  alone ;  and  hence,  whenever  any  one 
of  them  is  mentioned,  our  mind  should  be  impressed  with  the  same 
feeling  of  reverence.  Those,  therefore,  to  whom  he  imparts  such 
titles,  he  distinguishes  by  some  small  spark  of  his  refulgence,  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  honour,  each  in  his  own  place.  In  this  way,  we 
must  consider  that  our  earthly  father  possesses  something  of  a  divine 

I  French,  "  leur  conyiendroyent  mieox ;  *' — would  be  more  applicable  to  them. 


^ 
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nature  in  him,  because  there  is  some  reason  for  his  bearing  a  divine 
title,  and  that  he  who  is  our  prince  and  ruler  is  admitted  to  some 
oommunion  of  honour  with  Grod. 

36.  Wherefore,  we  ought  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  here 
lays  down  this  universal  rule — viz.  that  knowing  how  every  indivi- 
dnal  is  set  over  us  by  his  appointmeDt,  we  should  pay  him  reverence, 
sratitude,  obedience,  and  every  duty  in  our  power.  And  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  those  on  whom  the  honour  is  conferred  are  deserv- 
ing or  not.  Be  they  what  they  may,  the  Almighty,  by  conferring 
their  station  upon  them,  shows  that  he  would  have  them  honoured. 
The  commandment  specifies  the  reverence  due  to  those  to  whom  we 
owe  our  being.  This  Nature  herself  should  in  some  measure  teach 
us.  For  they  are  monsters,  and  not  men,  who  petulantly  and  con- 
tnmeliously  violate  the  paternal  authority.  Hence,  the  Lord  orders 
all  who  rebel  against  their  parents  to  be  put  to  death,  they  being,  as 
it  were,  imwormy  of  the  light  in  paying  no  deference  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  beholdmg  it.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
the  various  appendices  to  the  Law,  that  we  were  correct  in  stating, 
that  the  honour  here  referred  to  consists  of  three  parts,  reverence, 
obedience,  and  gratitude.  The  first  of  these  the  Lord  enforces,  when 
he  commands  that  whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  be 
pat  to  death.  Li  this  way  he  avenges  insult  and  contempt.  The 
second  he  enforces,  when  he  denounces  the  punishment  of  death  on 
disobedient  and  rebellious  children.  To  the  third  belongs  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  that  God  requires  us  to  do  good  to  our  parents 
(Matth.  XV.).  And  whenever  Paul  mentions  this  commandment,  he 
interprets  it  as  enjoining  obedience.^ 

37.  A  promise  is  added  by  way  of  recommendation,  the  better  to 
remind  us  how  pleasing  to  God  is  the  submission  which  is  here  re- 
quired. Paul  applies  that  stimulus  to  rouse  us  from  our  lethar^, 
imen  he  calls  this  the  first  commandment  with  promise  ;  the  promise 
contained  in  the  First  Table  not  being  specially  appropriated  to  any 
one  commandment,  but  extended  to  the  whole  law.  Moreover,  the 
aeofle  in  which  the  promise  is  to  be  taken  is  as  follows : — The  Lord 
flpoke  to  the  Israelites  specially  of  the  land  which  he  had  promised 
them  for  an  inheritance.  If,  then,  the  possession  of  the  land  was  an 
earnest  of  the  divine  favour,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  testify  his  favour,  bv  bestowing  long  life,  as  in  this  way  they  were 
able  long  to  enjoy  his  kindness.  The  meaning  therefore  is :  Honour 
thy  fiEither  and  thy  mother,  that  thou  mayst  be  able,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  land  which  is  to  be  given 
thee  in  testimony  of  my  favour.  But,  as  the  whole  earth  is  blessed 
to  believers,  we  justly  class  the  present  life  among  the  number  of 
divine  blessings.    Whence  this  promise  has,  in  like  manner,  refer- 

1  Exod.  xzi.  17 ;  Leyit,  xz.  9 ;  ProY.  xx.  20 ;  Deut.  xxi.  18 ;  Matth.  xr.  4 ;  Eph.  li.  1; 
Colott.  iiL  20. 
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ence  to  us  also,  inasmuch  as  the  duration  of  the  present  life  is  a  j^oof 
of  the  divine  benevolence  toward  us.  It  is  not  promised  to  us,  nor 
was  it  promised  to  the  Jews,  as  if  in  itself  it  constituted  hapfMiiesB, 
but  because  it  is  an  ordinary  symbol  of  the  divine  favour  to  Oie  pious. 
Wherefore,  if  any  one  who  is  olbedient  to  parents  happens  to  be  cat 
off  before  mature  age  (a  thing  which  not  unfrequently  happens),  the 
Lord  nevertheless  adheres  to  his  promise  as  steadily  as  when  he  be- 
stows a  hundred  acres  of  land  where  he  had  promised  only  ona  The 
whole  lies  in  this :  We  must  consider  that  long  life  is  promised  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  blessing  from  Grod,  and  that  it  is  a  blessing  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  favour.  This,  however,  he  testir 
fies  and  truly  manifesta  to  his  aervante  more  richly  and  sabBtantiaDy 
by  death. 

38.  Moreover,  while  the  Lord  promises  the  blessing  of  present  life 
to  children  who  show  proper  respect  to  their  parents,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  intimates  that  an  inevitable  curse  is  impending  over  the  nhd- 
lious  and  disobedient ;  and,  that  it  may  not  &il  of  execution,  he,  in 
his  Law,  pronounces  sentence  of  death  upon  them,  and  orders  it  to 
be  inflicted.  If  they  escape  the  judgment,  he,  in  some  way  or  other, 
will  execute  vengeance.  For  we  see  how  great  a  number  of  this  de- 
scription of  individuals  fall  either  in  battle  or  in  brawls ;  others  of 
them  are  overtaken  by  unwonted  disasters,  and  almost  all  are  a  pro(^ 
that  the  threatening  is  not  used  in  vain.  But  if  any  do  escape  till 
extreme  old  age,  yet,  because  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  Gk)d  m  this 
life,  they  only  languish  on  in  wickedness,  and  are  reserved  for  severer 
punishment  in  the  world  to  come ;  they  are  far  from  participating  in 
the  blessing  promised  to  obedient  children.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  we  are  ordered  to  obey  parents  only  in  the  Lord. 
This  is  clear  from  the  principle  already  laid  down :  for  the  place 
which  they  occupy  is  one  to  which  the  Lord  has  exalted  them,  by 
communicating  to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  honour.  Therefore  the 
submission  yielded  to  them  should  be  a  step  in  our  ascent  to  the 
Supreme  Parent,  and  hence,  if  they  instigate  us  to  transgress  the  law, 
they  deserve  not  to  be  regarded  as  parents,  but  as  strangers  attempt- 
ing to  seduce  us  from  our  obedience  to  our  true  Father.  The  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  rulers,  masters,  and  superiors  of  evenr  description. 
For  it  were  unbecoming  and  absurd  that  the  honour  of  Grod  should 
be  impaired  by  their  exaltation — ^an  exaltation  which,  being  derived 
from  him,  ought  to  lead  us  up  to  him.^ 

S^hdlg  €ommmimtrd. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL. 

39.  The  purport  of  this  commandment  is,  that  since  the  Lord  has 

^  1  The  Frenoh  adds,  "  et  la  doit  plustost  augmenter,  qu'amoindrir  oonfirmer  que 
Yioler ; " — and  ought  to  augment  rather  than  diimnish,  to  confirm  rather  than  folate  it 
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bound  tiie  whole  human  race  by  a  kind  of  unity,  the  safety  of  all 
ought  to  be  considered  as  intrusted  to  each.  In  general,  therefore, 
all  violence  and  injustice,  and  every  kind  of  harm  from  which  our 
neighboYir's  body  suflfers,  is  prohibited.  Accordingly,  we  are  required 
faithfully  to  do  what  in  us  ues  to  defend  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  to 
promote  whatever  tends  to  his  tranquility,  to  be  vigilant  in  warding 
off  harm,  and,  when  danger  comes,  to  assist  in  removing  it.  Re- 
membering that  the  Divine  Lawgiver  thus  speaks,  consider,  more- 
over, that  he  requires  you  to  apply  the  same  nde  in  regulating  your 
mind.  It  were  ridiculous,  that  he,  who  sees  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart,  and  has  special  regard  to  them,  should  train  the  body  only  to 
rectitude.  This  commandment,  therefore,  prohibits  the  murder  of 
the  heart,  and  requires  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  our  brother's  life. 
The  hand,  indeed,  commits  the  murder,  but  the  mind,  under  the 
influence  of  wrath  and  hatred,  conceives  it.  How  can  you  be  angry 
with  your  brother,  without  passionately  longing  to  do  him  harm  ? 
If  you  must  not  be  angry  with  him,  neither  must  you  hate  him, 
hatred  being  nothing  but  inveterate  anger.  However  you  may  dis- 
guise the  £GU)t,  or  endeavour  to  escape  from  it  by  vain  pretexts,  where 
either  wrath  or  hatred  is,  there  is  an  inclination  to  do  mischief.  If 
you  still  persist  in  tergiversation,  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit  has  de- 
clared, that  "whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer"  (1  John 
ill.  15);  and  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  has  declared,  that  "  whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment :  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be 
in  danger  of  hell  fire"  (Matth.  v.  22). 

40.  Scripture  notes  a  twofold  equity  on  which  this  commandment 
is  founded  Man  is  both  the  image  of  God  and  our  flesh.  Where- 
fijre,  if  we  would  not  violate  the  image  of  Ood,  we  must  hold  the 
person  of  man  sacred — ^if  we  would  not  divest  ourselves  of  humanity, 
we  must  cherish  our  own  flesh.  The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  redemption  and  gift  of  Christ  will  be  elsewhere  considered.^ 
The  Lord  has  l^n  pleased  to  direct  our  attention  to  these  two  natu- 
ral considerations  as  inducements  to  watch  over  our  neighbour  s 
preservation — ^viz.  to  revere  the  divine  image  impressed  upon  him, 
and  embrace  our  own  flesh.  To  be  clear  of  the  crime  of  murder,  it 
is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  shedding  man's  blood.  If  in  act  you 
perpetrate,  if  in  endeavour  you  plot,  if  in  wish  and  design  you  con- 
ceive what  is  adverse  to  another's  safety,  you  have  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der. On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  according  to  your  means  and 
opportunity  study  to  defend  his  safety,  by  that  inhumanity  you  violate 
the  law.  But  if  the  safety  of  the  body  is  so  carefully  provided  for, 
we  may  hence  infer  how  much  care  and  exertion  is  due  to  the  safety 

1  Book  in.  Chap.  rii.  sec.  4—7 ;  Chap.  xx.  sec.  88,  46 ;  Book  IV.  Chap.  i.  sec   18— 
19:  Chap.  xiJiL  sec.  88, 40. 
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of  the  soul,  which  is  of  immeasurably  higher  value  in  the  ai^t  of 
God. 


StbmtJg  Cmnmanlrmmt. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERY. 

41.  The  purport  of  this  commandment  is,  that  as  God  loves  chas- 
tity and  purity,  we  ought  to  guard  against  all  uncleanness.  The 
substance  of  the  commandment  therefore  is,  that  we  must  not  defile 
ourselves  with  any  impurity  or  libidinous  excess.  To  this  cbrrespond. 
the  affirmative,  that  we  must  regulate  every  part  of  our  condoct 
chastely  and  continently.  The  thing  expressly  mrbidden  is  adulteiy, 
to  which  lust  naturally  tends,  that  ite  filthiness  (being  of  a  grosser 
and  more  palpable  form,  inasmuch  as  it  casts  a  stain  even  on  tiie 
body)  may  dispose  us  to  abominate  every  form  of  lust.  As  the  law 
under  which  man  was  created  was  not  to  lead  a  life  of  solitude,  but 
enjoy  a  help-meet  for  him — ^and  ever  since  he  fell  under  the  cnrse  the 
necessity  for  this  mode  of  life  is  increased — ^the  Lord  made  the  re- 
quisite provision  for  us  in  this  respect  by  the  institution  of  marriage, 
which,  entered  into  imder  his  authority,  he  has  also  sanctified  witii 
his  blessing.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  any  mode  of  cohabitation  dif- 
ferent from  marriage  is  cursed  in  his  sight,  and  that  the  conjogal 
relation  was  ordained  as  a  necessary  means  of  preventing  us  mm 
giving  way  to  unbridled  lust.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  yielding 
to  indulgence,  seeing  we  are  assured  that  the  curse  of  Qod  lies  on 
every  man  and  woman  cohabiting  without  marriage. 

42.  Now,  since  natural  feeling  and  the  passions  inflamed  by  the 
fall  make  the  marriage  tie  doubly  necessary,  save  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  God  has  by  special  grace  exempted,  let  every  individual  con- 
sider  how  the  case  stands  with  himself.  Virginity,  I  admit,  is  a 
virtue  not  to  be  despised ;  but  since  it  is  denied  to  some,  and  to 
others  granted  only  for  a  season,  those  who  are  assailed  by  inoon- 
tinence,  and  unable  successfully  to  war  against  it,  shoula  betake 
themselves  to  the  remedy  of  marriage,  and  uius  cultivate  chastity  in 
the  way  of  their  calling.  Those  incapable  of  self-restraint,  if  tbej 
apply  not  to  the  remedy^  allowed  and  provided  for  intemperance,  war 
with  God  and  resist  his  ordinance.  And  let  no  man  tell  me  (as 
many  in  the  present  day  do)  that  he  can  do  all  things,  Gtod  helping  I 
The  help  of  Grod  is  present  with  those  only  who  walk  in  his  ways 
(Ps.  xci.  14),  that  is,  in  his  calling,  from  which  all  withdraw  them- 
selves who,  omitting  the  remedies  provided  by  Gt)d,  vainly  and  pr^ 
sumptuously  strive  to  struggle  with  and  surmount  their  natural 
feelings.  That  continence  is  a  special  gift  from  God,  and  of  the 
class  of  those  which  are  not  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church,  but  only  on  a  few  of  its  members,  our  Lord 
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affirmB  (Matth.  xix.  12).  He  first  describes  a  certain  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven's  sake ;  that  is,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  devote 
themselves  with  more  liberty  and  less  restraint  to  the  things  of 
heaven.  But  lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  such  a  sacrifice  was 
in  every  man's  power,  he  had  shown  a  little  before  that  all  are  not 
capable,  but  those  only  to  whom  it  is  specially  given  from  above. 
Hence  he  concludes,  "  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive 
it."  Paul  asserts  the  same  thing  still  more  plainly  when  he  says, 
"  Every  man  has  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner,  and 
another  after  that"  (1  Cor.  vii.  7). 

43.  Since  we  are  reminded  by  an  express  declaration,  that  it  is  not 
in  every  man's  power  to  live  chaste  in  celibacy,  although  it  may  be 
his  most  strenuous  study  and  aim  to  do  so — that  it  is  a  special  grace 
which  the  Lord  bestows  only  on  certain  individuals,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  less  encumbered  in  his  service,  do  we  not  oppose  God, 
and  nature  as  constituted  by  him,  if  we  do  not  accommodate  our  mode 
of  life  to  the  measure  of  our  ability  ?  The  Lord  prohibits  fornica- 
tion, therefore  he  requires  purity  and  chastity.  The  only  method 
which  each  has  of  preserving  it  is  to  measure  himself  by  his  capa- 
city. Let  no  man  rashly  despise  matrimony  as  a  thing  useless  or 
enperfluous  to  him  ;  let  no  man  long  for  celibacy  unless  he  is  able  to 
dispense  with  the  married  state.  Nor  even  here  let  him  consult  the 
tranquility  or  convenience  of  the  flesh,  save  only  that,  fireed  from 
this  tie,  he  may  be  the  readier  and  more  prepared  for  all  the  offices 
of  pi^.  And  since  there  are  many  on  whom  this  blessing  is  con- 
ferred only  for  a  time,  let  every  one,  in  abstaining  from  marriage,  do 
it  so  long  as  he  is  fit  to  endure  celibacy.  If  he  has  not  the  power  of 
sabduing  his  passion,  let  him  understand  that  the  Lord  has  made  it 
obligatory  on  him  to  marry.  The  Apostle  shows  this  when  he  en- 
joins :  **  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband."  **  K  they 
cannot  contain,  let  them  marry."  He  first  intimates  that  the  greater 
uurt  of  men  are  liable  to  incontinence ;  and  then  of  those  so  liable, 
he  orders  all,  without  exception,  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  remedy 
by  which  unchastity  may  be  obviated.  The  incontinent,  therefore,  in 
neglecting  to  cure  their  infirmity  by  this  means,  sin  by  the  very  cir- 
comstance  of  disobeying  the  Apostle's  command.  And  let  not  a  man 
flatter  himself,  that  because  he  abstains  from  the  outward  act  he 
cannot  be  accused  of  unchastity.  His  mind  may  in  the  meantime 
be  inwardly  inflamed  with  lust.  For  Paul's  definition  of  chastity  is 
purity  of  mind,  combined  with  purity  of  body.  "  The  unmarried 
woman  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both 
in  body  and  spirit"  (1  Cor.  vii.  34).  Therefore,  when  he  gives  a 
reason  for  the  former  precept,  he  not  only  says  that  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  live  in  fornicataon,  but  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  bum. 
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44.  Moreover,  when  spouses  are  made  aware  that  their  union  is 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  they  are  thereby  reminded  that  they  must  not 

five  way  to  intemperate  and  unrestrained  indulgence.  For  though 
onourable  wedlock  veils  the  turpitude  of  incontinence,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  ought  forthwith  to  become  a  stimulus  to  it.  Wherefore, 
let  spouses  consider  that  all  things  are  not  lawful  for  them.  Let  there 
be  sobriety  in  the  behaviour  of  the  husband  toward  the  wife,  and  of 
the  wife  in  her  turn  toward  the  husband ;  each  so  acting  as  not  to  do 
anything  unbecoming  the  dignity  and  temperance  of  married  life. 
Marriage  contracted  in  the  Lord  ought  to  exhibit  measure  and 
modestv — not  run  to  the  extreme  of  wantonness.  This  excess  Am- 
brose censured  gravely,  but  not  undeservedly,  when  he  described  the 
man  who  shows  no  modesty  or  comeliness  in  conjugal  intercourse,  as 
committing  adtdtery  with  his  wife.^  Lastly,  let  us  consider  who 
the  Lawgiver  is  that  thus  condemns  fornication :  even  He  who,  as  he 
is  entitled  to  possess  us  entirely,  requires  integrity  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Therefore,  while  he  forbids  fornication,  he  at  the  same  time 
forbids  us  to  lay  snares  for  our  neighbour's  chastity  by  lascivious  at- 
tire, obscene  gestures,  and  impure  conversation.  There  was  reason 
in  the  remark  made  by  Archelaus  to  a  youth  clothed  eflfeminately 
and  over-luxuriously,  that  it  mattered  not  in  what  part  his  wanton- 
ness appeared.  We  must  have  respect  to  Gk)d,  who  abhors  all  con- 
tamination, whatever  be  the  part  of  soul  or  body  in  which  it  appears. 
And  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  it,  let  us  remember,  that  what 
the  I'ord  here  commends  is  chastity.  If  he  requires  chastity,  he 
condemns  everything  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Therefore,  if  you  as- 
pire to  obedience,  let  not  your  mind  burn  within  with  evil  concupis- 
cence, your  eyes  wanton  after  corrupting  objects,  nor  your  body  be 
decked  for  aJlurement ;  let  neither  your  tongue  by  filthy  speeches, 
nor  your  appetite  by  intemperance,  entice  the  mind  to  corresponding 
thoughts.  All  vices  of  this  description  are  a  kind  of  stains  which 
despoil  chastity  of  its  purity. 


(BiqI^  C0mmmtbttwrtt. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL. 

The  purport  is,  that  injustice  being  an  abomination  to  God,  we 
must  render  to  every  man  his  due.  In  substance,  then,  the  command- 
ment forbids  us  to  long  after  other  men's  goods,  and,  accordingly, 
requires  every  man  to  exert  himself  honestly  in  preserving  his  own. 
For  we  must  consider,  that  what  each  individual  possesses  has  not 
&llen  to  him  by  chance,  but  by  the  distribution  of  the  sovereign 

1  See  AmbroB.  Lib.  de  Philosoph.,  quoted  by  Augustine  in  his  book,  Contra  Julian, 
Lib.  ii. 
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of  all,  that  no  one  can  pervert  his  means  to  bad  purposes  with- 
Dnunitting  a  fraud  on  a  divine  dispensation.  There  are  very 
kinds  of  theft.  One  consists  in  violence,  as  when  a  man's  goods 
rcibly  plundered  and  carried  off;  another  in  malicious  imposture, 
len  they  are  fraudulently  intercepted ;  a  third  in  the  more  hidden 
which  takes  possession  of  them  with  a  semblance  of  justice;  and 
rth  in  sycophancy,  which  wiles  them  away  under  the  pretence 
lation.  But  not  to  dwell  too  long  in  enumerating  the  different 
IS,  we  know  that  all  the  arts  by  which  we  obtain  possession  of 
)ods  and  money  of  our  neighbours,  for  sincere  affection  substitute 
Q  eagerness  to  deceive  or  injure  them  in  any  way,  are  to  be  re- 
d  as  thefts.  Though  they  may  be  obtained  by  an  action  at  law, 
erent  decision  is  given  by  Grod.  He  sees  the  lone  train  of  decep- 
>y  which  the  man  of  crsit  begins  to  lay  nets  for  his  more  simple 
hour,  until  he  entangles  him  in  its  meshes — sees  the  harsh  and 
laws  by  which  the  more  powerful  oppresses  and  crushes  the 
) — sees  the  enticements  by  which  the  more  wily  baits  the  hook 
6  less  wary,  though  all  these  escape  the  judgment  of  man,  and 
|;nisance  is  taken  of  them.  Nor  is  the  violation  of  this  com- 
ment confined  to  money,  or  merchandise,  or  lands,  but  extends 
nry  kind  of  right ;  for  we  defraud  our  neighbours  to  their  hurt 
decline  any  of  the  duties  which  we  are  bound  to  perform  towards 
If  an  agent  or  an  indolent  steward  wastes  the  substance  of 
nployer,  or  does  not  give  due  heed  to  the  management  of  his 
rty;  if  he  unjustly  squanders  or  luxuriously  wastes  the  means 
(ted  to  him ;  if  a  servant  holds  his  master  in  derision,  divulges 
crets,  or  in  any  way  is  treacherous  to  his  life  or  his  goods ;  if, 
le  other  hand,  a  master  cruelly  torments  his  household,  he  is 
''  of  theft  before  Gtod ;  since  every  one  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
klling,  performs  not  what  he  owes  to  others,  keeps  back,  or  makes 
with  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

This  commandment,  therefore,  we  shall  duly  obey,  if,  contented 
our  own  lot,  we  study  to  acquire  nothing  but  honest  and  lawful 

if  we  long  not  to  grow  rich  by  injustice,  nor  to  plunder  our 
hour  of  his  goods,  that  our  own  may  thereby  be  increased ;  if 
isten  not  to  heap  up  wealth  cruelly  wrung  from  the  blood  of 
3;  if  we  do  not,  oy  means  lawful  and  unlawful,  with  excessive 
ness,  scrape  together  whatever  may  glut  our  avarice  or  meet  our 
gality.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  our  constant  aim  faithfully 
id  our  counsel  and  aid  to  all  so  as  to  assist  them  in  retaining 
property;  or  if  we  have  to  do  with  the  perfidious  or  crafty,  let 
iier  be  prepared  to  yield  somewhat  of  our  right  than  to  contend 
them.  And  not  only  so,  but  let  us  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
whom  we  see  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  assisting  their 
out  of  our  abundance.  Lastly,  let  each  of  us  consider  how  far 
bound  in  duty  to  others,  and  in  good  faith  pay  what  we  owe. 
B  same  way,  let  the  people  pay  all  due  honour  to  their  rulers, 


rr 
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submit  patiently  to  their  authority,  obey  their  laws  and  orders,  and 
decline  nothing  which  they  can  bear  without  sacrificing  the  favour  of 
Qod.  Let  rulers,  again,  take  due  charge  of  their  people,  preserve  the 
public  peace,  protect  the  good,  curb  the  bad,  and  conduct  themselves 
throughout  as  those  who  must  render  an  account  of  their  office  to 
Ck)d,  the  Judge  of  all.  Let  the  ministers  of  churches  faithftilly  give 
heed  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  not  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation, but  deliver  it  purely  and  sincerely  to  the  people  of  Grod.  Let 
them  teach  not  merely  by  doctrine,  but  by  example ;  in  short,  let  them 
act  the  part  of  good  shepherds  towards  their  flocks.  Let  the  people, 
in  their  turn,  receive  them  as  the  messeugers  and  apostles  oi  Cfod, 
render  them  the  honour  which  their  Supreme  Master  has  bestowed 
on  them,  and  supply  them  with  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  their 
livelihood.  Let  parents  be  careM  to  bring  up,  guide,  and  teach  their 
children  as  a  trust  committed  to  them  by  God.  Let  them  not  exas- 
perate or  alienate  them  by  cruelty,  but  cherish  and  embrace  them 
with  the  lenity  and  indulgence  which  becomes  their  character.  The 
regard  due  to  parents  from  their  children  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  Let  the  young  respect  those  advanced  in  years,  as  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  make  that  age  honourable.  Let  the  aged  also,  by 
their  prudence  and  their  experience  (in  which  they  are  far  superior), 
guide  the  feebleness  of  youth,  not  assailing  them  with  harsh  and 
clamorous  invectives,  but  tempering  strictness  with  ease  and  affability. 
Let  servants  show  themselves  diligent  and  respectful  in  obeying  their 
masters,  and  this  not  with  eye-service,  but  n*om  the  heart,  as  the 
servants  of  Grod.  Let  masters  also  not  be  stern  and  disobliging  to 
their  servants,  nor  harass  them  with  excessive  asperity,  nor  treat  them 
with  insult,  but  rather  let  them  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  and 
fellow-servants  of  our  heavenly  Master,  whom,  therefore,  they  are 
bound  to  treat  with  mutual  love  and  kindness.  Let  every  one,  1  say, 
thus  consider  what  in  his  own  place  and  order  he  owes  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  pay  what  he  owes.  Moreover,  we  must  always  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  Lawgiver,  and  so  remember  that  the  law  requiring  us 
to  promote  and  defend  the  interest  and  convenience  of  our  fellow- 
men,  applies  equally  to  our  minds  and  our  hands. 


THOU  SHALT  NOT   BEAR   FALSE  WITNESS  AGAINST  THT 

NEIGHBOUR. 

47.  The  purport  of  the  commandment  is,  since  God,  who  is  truth, 
abhors  falsehood,  we  must  cultivate  unfeigned  truth  towards  each 
other.  The  sum,  therefore,  will  be,  that  we  must  not  by  calumnies 
and  false  accusations  injure  our  neighbour  s  name,  or  by  falsehood 
impair  his  fortunes ;  in  fine,  that  we  must  not  injure  any  one  from 
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Sitolance,  or  a  love  of  evil  speaking.  To  this  prohibition  corresponds 
e  command,  that  we  must  faithfcdly  assist  every  one,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  in  asserting  the  truth,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  good  tiame  and 
his  estate.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  intended  to  explain  the  com- 
mandment in  these  words :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report :  put 
not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  witness." 
"Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter"  (Exod.  xxiii.  1,  7).  In  another 
passa^,  he  not  only  prohibits  that  species  of  falsehood  which  consists 
in  actmg  the  part  of  tale-bearers  among  the  people,  but  says,  "  Nei- 
ther shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour  "  (Lev.  xix. 
16).  Both  transgressions  are  distinctly  prohibited.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  as  in  the  previous  commandment  he  prohibited 
cruelty,  unchastity,  and  avarice,  so  here  he  prohibits  falsehood,  which 
consists  of  the  two  parts  to  which  we  have  adverted.  By  malignant 
or  vicious  detraction,  we  sin  against  our  neighbour's  good  name :  by 
lying,  sometimes  even  by  casting  a  slur  upon  him,  we  injure  him  in 
his  estate.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  suppose  that  formal 
and  iudicial  testimony  is  here  intended,  or  the  ordinary  testimony 
which  is  riven  in  private  conversation.  For  we  must  always  recur  to 
the  consideration,  that  for  each  kind  of  transgression  one  species  is 
set  forth  by  way  of  example,  that  to  it  the  others  may  be  referred,  and 
that  the  species  chiefly  selected,  is  that  in  which  the  turpitude  of  the 
transgression  is  most  apparent.  It  seems  propr,  however,  to  extend 
it  more  generally  to  calumny  and  sinister  insmuations  by  which  our 
neighbours  are  unjustly  aggrieved.  For  falsehood  in  a  court  of 
justice  is  always  accompanied  with  perjury.  But  against  perjury,  in 
BO  far  as  it  profanes  and  violates  the  name  of  Gk>d,  there  is  a  sufficient 
provision  in  the  third  commandment.  Hence  the  legitimate  observ- 
ance of  this  precept  consists  in  employing  the  tongue  in  the  main- 
taiance  of  truth,  so  as  to  promote  both  the  good  name  and  the 
OTOsperity  of  our  neighbour.  The  equity  of  this  is  perfectly  clear. 
Yor  if  a  .gqpd  name  is  more  precious  than  riches,  a  man,  in  being 
robbed  of  his  ^ood  name,  is  no  less  injured  than  if  he  were  robbed  of 
his  godds ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  false  testimony  is  sometimes  not 
less  mjnrious  than  rapine  committed  by  the  hand. 
.  48.  And  yet  it  is  strange,  with  what  supine  security  men  every- 
where sin  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  very  few  are  found  who  do  not 
notoriously  labour  under  this  disease :  such  is  the  envenomed  delight 
we  take  both  in  prying  into  and  exposing  our  neighbour's  faults.  Let 
us  not  imagine  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  to  say  that  on  many  occasions 
oar  statements  are  not  false.  He  who  forbids  us  to  defame  our 
neighbour's  reputation  by  falsehood,  desires  us  to  keep  it  untarnished 
in  so  far  as  truth  will  permit.  Though  the  commandment  is  only 
directed  against  falsehood,  it  intimates  that  the  preservation  of  our 
neighbour  s  good  name  is  recommended.  It  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
indacement  to  us  to  guard  our  neighbour's  good  name,  that  Grod  takes 
an  interest  in  it.  Wherefore,  evil-speaking  in  general  is  undoubtedly 
VOL.  I.  z 
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condemned.  Moreover,  by  evil-speaking,  we  understand  not  the 
rebuke  which  is  administered  with  a  view  of  correcting  ;  not  accnm- 
tion  or  judicial  decision,  by  which  evil  is  sought  to  be  remedied ;  not 
public  censure,  which  tends  to  strike  terror  into  other  offenders ;  sot 
the  disclosure  made  to  those  whose  safety  depends  on  being  foe- 
warned,  lest  unawares  they  should  be  brought  into  danger,  but  tte 
odious  crimination  which  springs  from  a  malicious  and  petidant  lore 
of  slander.  Nay,  the  commandment  extends  so  far  as  to  include  that 
scurrilous  affected  urbanity,  instinct  with  invective,  by  which  the 
failings  of  others,  under  an  appearance  of  sportiveness,  are  bittearh 
assailed,  as  some  are  wont  to  do,  who  court  the  praise  of  wit»  thou^ 
it  should  call  forth  a  blush,  or  inflict  a  bitter  pan^.  By  petulance  of 
this  description,  our  brethren  are  sometimes  gnevously  wounded.* 
But  if  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  Lawgiver,  whose  just  authority  extends 
over  the  ears  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  eagerness  to  listen  to  slander,  and  an  unbecoming  prone- 
ness  to  censorious  judgment,  are  here  forbidden.  It  were  absurd  to 
suppose  that  God  hates  the  disease  of  evil-speaking  in  the  tongue, 
and  yet  disapproves  not  of  its  malignity  in  the  mind.  Wherefore,  if 
the  true  fear  and  love  of  God  dwell  in  us,  we  must  endeavour,  as  fiir 
as  is  lawful  and  expedient,  and  as  far  as  charity  admits,  neither  to 
listen  nor  ^ive  utterance  to  bitter  and  acrimonious  charges,  nor  rashly 
entertain  sinister  suspicions.  As  just  interpreters  of  the  words  and 
actions  of  other  men,  let  us  candidly  maintain  the  honour  due  to 
them  by  our  judgment,  our  ear,  and  our  tongue. 


Ctni^  €ommwximtxd. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  COVET  THY  NEIGHBOUR'S  HOUSE,  THOU  SHALT  HOT 
COVET  THT  NEIGHBOUB'S  WIFE,  NOR  HIS  MAN-SEBVANT,  NOB  Hit 
MAID-SERVANT,  NOR  HIS  OX,  NOR  HIS  ASS,  NOB  ANY  THING  THAT 
IS  THY  NEIGHBOUB's. 

The  purport  is :  Since  the  Lord  would  have  the  whole  soul  va- 
vaded  with  love,  any  feeling  of  an  adverse  nature  must  be  banifliied 
from  our  minds.  The  sum,  therefore,  will  be,  that  no  though  be 
permitted  to  insinuate  itself  into  our  minds,  and  inflame  them  with 
a  noxious  concupiscence  tending  to  our  neighbour's  loss.     TotJuf 


^  The  French  is,  "  D'ayantage  ce  precepte  s'estend  jusques  U,  que  nous  m*i 
point  une  plaisanterie  d'honnestetC*  et  une  grace  de  brocarder  et  mordre  en  riant  lit 
nns  et  les  autres,  comme  sont  aucuns,  qui  se  bagnent  quand  ils  peurent  faire  TergogM 
A  quelqu'un :  car  par  telle  intemperance  souyentes  fois  quelque  marque  demeure  ear 
rhomme  qu'on  a  ainai  notu." — Moreoyer,  the  commandment  extends  thus  far :  we  ami 
not  affect  a  good-humoured  pleasantry  and  grace  in  nicknamine,  and  with  a  emiie  si^ 
cutting  thinn  of  others,  as  some  persons  do,  who  are  delightea  when  thev  can  tukt 
another  blush :  by  such  intemperance  a  stigma  is  often  fastened  on  the  indiTidual  thus 
attacked.  .^  r  o 
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corresponds  the  contrary  precept,  that  everjrthing  which  we  conceive, 
leliberate,  will,  or  design,  he  conjoined  with  the  good  and  advantage 
if  our  neighbour.  But  here  it  seems  we  are  met  with  a  great  and 
perplexing  difficulty.  For  if  it  was  correctly  said  above,  that  under 
^  words  adultery  and  theft,  lust  and  an  intention  to  injure  and 
leoeive  are  prohibited,  it  may  seem  supei'fluous  afterwards  to  employ 
%  separate  commandment  to  prohibit  a  covetous  desire  of  our  neigh- 
txmr's  goods.  The  difficulty  will  easily  be  removed  by  distinguishing 
between  design  and  covetousness}  Design,  such  as  we  have  spoken 
if  in  the  previous  commandments,  is  a  deliberate  consent  of  the  will, 
ifter  passion  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  Covetousness  may 
sxist  without  such  deliberation  and  assent,  when  the  mind  is  only 
itimulated  and  tickled  by  vain  and  perverse  objects.  As,  therefore, 
be  Lord  previously  ordered  that  charity  should  regulate  our  wishes, 
sftadies,  and  actions,  so  he  now  orders  us  to  regulate  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind  in  the  same  way,  that  none  of  them  may  be  depraved  and 
iistorted,  so  as  to  give  the  mind  a  contrary  bent.  Having  forbidden 
08  to  turn  and  incline  our  mind  to  wrath,  hatred,  adultery,  theft,  and 
fiiLsehood,  he  now  forbids  us  to  give  our  thoughts  the  same  direction. 
50.  Nor  is  such  rectitude  demanded  without  reason.  For  who 
can  deny  the  propriety  of  occupying  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  with 
charity  ?  If  it  ceases  to  have  charity  for  its  aim,  who  can  question 
that  it  is  diseased  ?  How  comes  it  that  so  many  desires  of  a  nature 
hnrtfiil  to  your  brother  enter  your  mind,  but  just  because,  disregard- 
ing him,  you  think  only  of  yourself?  Were  your  mind  wholly  im- 
bued with  charity,  no  portion  of  it  would  remain  for  the  entrance  of 
such  thoughts.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  tho  mind  is  devoid  of  charity, 
it  must  be  under  the  influence  of  concupiscence.  Some  one  will 
object  that  those  fancies  which  casually  rise  up  in  the  mind,  and  forth- 
with vanish  away,  cannot  properly  be  condemned  as  concupiscences, 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  heart.  I  answer,  That  the  question  here 
rdates  to  a  description  of  fancies  which,  while  they  present  themselves 
to  our  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  impress  and  stimulate  the  mind  with 
cupidity,  since  the  mind  never  thinks  of  making  some  choice,  but  the 
heart  is  excited  and  tends  towards  it.  God  therefore  commands  a 
strong  and  ardent  affection,  an  affection  not  to  be  impeded  by  any 
portion,  however  minute,  of  concupiscence.  He  requires  a  mind  so 
admirably  arranged  as  not  to  be  prompted  in  the  slightest  degree 
oontrary  to  the  law  of  love.  Lest  you  should  imagine  that  this  view 
is  not  supported  by  any  grave  authority,  I  may  mention  that  it  was 
flnt  suggested  to  me  by  Augustine.'  But  although  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  &xl  to  prohibit  every  kind  of  perverse  desire,  he,  by  way  of 

1  See  nqirot  chap,  ii.,  end  of  sec.  24 ;  and  Book  m.  chap.  iii.  sec.  11, 12, 18 ;  and  Book 
IT.  efaap.  XT.  see.  11, 12. 

S  See  Auffost.  £p.  200,  ad  Asellicum,  et  Qussstio,  Lib.  Ixxxiii.,  sub  fin.  Quest.  66 ; 
bat  eepeciaUj  Conscio.  8,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  The  subject  is  also  touched  on  in  Ps.  cxliii.  and 
De  Temp.  S«nn.  46,  and  Retract.  Lib.  i.  cap.  6,  and  De  Continentia,  cap.  8. 
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example,  sets  before  as  those  objects  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
most  attractive :  thus  leaving  no  room  for  cupidity  of  any  kind,  by 
the  interdiction  of  those  things  in  which  it  especially  deligfata  aod 
loves  to  revel. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Second  Table  of  the  Law,  in  which  we  are  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  man  for  the  sake  of 
God,  oa  a  consideration  of  whose  nature  the  whole  system  of  love  is 
founded.  It  were  vain,  therefore,  to  inculcate  the  various  duties 
taught  in  this  table,  without  placing  your  instructions  on  the  fear  and 
reverence  to  Grod  as  their  proper  foundation.  I  need  not  tell  the 
considerate  reader,  that  those  who  make  two  precepts  out  of  thepro- 
hibition  of  covetousness,  perversely  split  one  thing  into  two.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet" 
The  "  house"  being  hrst  put  down,  its  different  parts  are  afterwards 
enumerated,  beginning  with  the  "  wife ;"  and  hence  it  is  clear,  that 
the  whole  ought  to  be  read  consecutively,  as  is  properly  done  by  the 
Jews.  The  sum  of  the  whole  commandment,  therefore,  is,  that  what* 
ever  each  individual  possesses  remain  entire  and  secure,  not  only  from 
injmy,  or  the  wish  to  injure,  but  also  from  the  slightest  feeling  of 
covetousness  which  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

51.  It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  general  end  con- 
templated by  the  whole  Law — viz.  the  fulfilment  of  righteousness,  ihal 
man  may  form  his  life  on  the  model  of  the  divine  purity.  For  thereia 
Grod  has  so  delineated  his  own  character,  that  any  one  exhibiting  in 
action  what  is  commanded,  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  a  living 
image  of  God.  Wherefore  Moses,  when  he  Wished  to  fix  a  summaij 
of  the  whole  in  the  memory  of  the  Israelites,  thus  addressed  them, 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  bat 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him, 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thjr 
soul,  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  his  statutes  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ?"  (Dent.  x.  12, 13.)  And  he 
ceased  not  to  reiterate  the  same  thing,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  end  of  the  Law.  To  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  pays 
so  much  regard,  that  it  connects  man,  by  holiness  of  life,  with  lu8 
God  ;  and,  as  Moses  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Deut.  vi.  5  ;  xi  13),  and 
makes  him  cleave  to  him.  Moreover,  this  holiness  of  life  is  compre- 
hended under  the  two  heads  above  mentioned.  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  tibysdl" 
First,  our  mind  must  be  completely  filled  with  love  to  Grod,  Mui  thn 
this  love  must  forthwith  flow  out  toward  our  neighbour.  This  the 
Apostle  shows  when  he  says,  "  The  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  im* 
feigned*'  (1  Tim.  i.  5).  You  see  Siat  conscience  and  faith  unfeigned 
are  placed  at  the  head,  in  other  words,  true  piety ;  and  that  from 
this  charity  is  derived.    It  is  a  mistake  then  to  suppose,  that  m^y 
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odiments  and  first  principles  of  righteousness  are  delivered  in 
AW,  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  introduction  to  good  works,  and 

0  gtdde  to  the  perfect  performance  of  them.  For  complete  per- 
in,  nothing  more  can  be  required  than  is  expressed  in  these 
iges  of  Moses  and  Paul.  How  far,  pray,  would  he  wish  to  go, 
18  not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  directs  man  to  the  fear 
od,  to  spiritual  worship,  practical  obedience  ;  in  fine,  purity  of 
deuce,  faith  unfeigned,  and  charity  ?  This  confirms  thiat  inter- 
.tion  of  the  Law  which  searches  out,  and  finds  in  its  precepts,  all 
iuties  of  piety  and  charity.  Those  who  merely  search  for  dry 
neagre  elements,  as  if  it  teught  the  will  of  God  only  by  halves, 
>  means  understand  its  end,  the  Apostle  being  witness. 

.  As,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  Law,  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
times  omit  the  First  Table,  very*  many  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
osing  that  their  words  apply  to  both  tables.  In  Matthew,  Christ 
"judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"  the  "weightier  matters  of  the 
^  I  think  it  clear,  that  hj  faith  is  here  meant  veracity  towards 
But  in  order  to  extend  the  words  to  the  whole  Law,  some  take 
'  piety  towards  Gk)d.  This  is  surely  to  no  purpose.  For  Christ 
making  of  those  works  by  which  a  man  ought  to  approve  himself 
st.    If  we  attend  to  this,  we  will  cease  to  wonder  why  elsewhere, 

1  asked  by  the  young  man,  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I 
have  eternal  life  ?"  he  simply  answers,  that  he  must  keep  the 
oandments,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
tery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
3aT  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
as  thyself"  (Matth.  xix.  16,  18).  For  the  obedience  of  the 
'.  Table  consisted  almost  entirely  either  in  the  internal  affection 
e  heart,  or  in  ceremonies.  The  affection  of  the  heart  was  not 
le,  and  hypocrites  were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  ceremonies ; 
^e  works  of  charity  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  solid  attes- 
D  of  righteousness.  The  same  thing  occurs  so  frequently  in  the 
>het8,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  any  tolerable 
aintance  with  them.^  For,  almost  on  every  occasion,  when  they 
(rt  men  to  repentance,  omitting  the  First  Table,  they  insist  on 
,  judgment,  mercy,  and  equity.  Nor  do  they,  in  this  way,  omit 
'ear  of  Gk)d.  They  only  require  a  serious  proof  of  it  from  its 
J.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  when  they  tr^at  of  the  Law, 
generally  insist  on  the  Second  Table,  because  therein  the  culti- 
n  of  righteousness  and  integrity  is  best  maniiested.  There  is  no 
don  to  quote  passages.  Every  one  can  easily  for  himself  perceive 
nrth  of  my  observation. 

L  Is  it  then  true,  you  will  ask,  that  it  is  a  more  complete  sum- 
r  of  righteousness  to  live  innocently  with  men,  than  piously 
rds  God  ?    By  no  means ;  but  because  no  man,  as  a  matter  of 

■.  L  17 :  iTiii.  6 ;  Jer.  tu.  5,  6 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  8 ;  Hoseii  tL  6 ;  Zech.  tu.  9, 10. 
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course,  observes  charity  in  all  respects,  unless  he  seriously  fear  God, 
such  observance  is  a  proof  of  piety  also.     To  this  we  may  add,  tliat 
the  Lord,  well  knowing  that  none  of  our  good  deeds  can  reach  him 
(as  the  Psalmist  declares.  Psalm  xvi.  2),  does  not  demand  from  ni 
duties  towards  himself,  but  exercises  us  in  good  works  towards  oar 
neighbour.     Hence  the  Apostle,  not  without  cause,  makes  the  whole 
perfection  of  the  saints  to  consist  in  charity  (Eph.  iii.  19  ;  CoL  iil 
14).     And  in  another  passage,  he  not  improperly  calls  it  the  "ful- 
filling of  the  law,"  adding,  that ''  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled 
the  law"  (Rom.  xiii.  8).    And  again,  "All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  this: 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (Gal.  v.  14).   For  this  is  the 
very  thing  which  Christ  himself  teaches  when  he  says,  "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets"  (Matth.  vii.  12).     It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  faith,  and  whatever  pertains  to  the 
due  worship  of  God,  holds  the  first  place,  and  that  to  this  charity  is 
made  subordinate ;  but  our  Lord  means,  that  in  the  Law  the  observance 
of  justice  and  equity  towards  men  is  prescribed  as  the  means  which 
we  are  to  employ  in  testifying  a  pious  fear  of  God,  if  we  truly  possess  it 
64.  Let  us  therefore  hold,  that  our  life  will  be  framed  in  best  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God,  and  the  requirements  of  his  Law,  when 
it  is,  in  every  respect,  most  advantageous  to  our  brethren.     Bat  in 
the  whole  Law,  there  is  not  one  syllable  which  lays  down  a  role  as  to 
what  man  is  to  do  or  avoid  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  carnal  nature. 
And,  indeed,  since  men  are  naturally  prone  to  excessive  self-love, 
which  they  always  retain,  how  great  soever  their  departure  from  the 
truth  may  be,  there  was  no  need  of  a  law  to  inflame  a  love  already 
existing  in  excess.    Hence  it  is  perfectly  plain,  ^  that  the  observanoe 
of  the  Commandments  consists  not  in  the  love  of  ourselves,  but  in  the 
love  of  God  aud  our  neighbour  ;  and  that  he  leads  the  best  and  hidiest 
life  who  as  little  as  may  be  studies  and  lives  for  himself ;  and  that 
none  lives  worse  and  more  unrighteously  than  he  who  studies  and 
lives  only  for  himself,  and  seeks  and  thicJ^s  only  of  his  own.    Nay, 
the  better  to  express  how  strongly  we  should  be  inclined  to  love  our 
neighbour,  the  Lord  has  made  self-love  as  it  were  the  standard,  there 
being  no  feeling  in  our  nature  of  greater  strength  and  Ychexnenca 
The  force  of  the  expression  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed.     For  he 
does  not  (as  some  sophists  have  stupidly  dreamed)  assign  the  first 
place  to  self-love,  and  the  second  to  charity.     He  rather  transfen  to 
others  the  love  which  we  naturally  feel  for  ourselves.     Henoe  the 
Apostle  declares,  that  charity  '*seeketh  not  her  own"  (1  Cor.  xiiL  5). 
Nor  is  the  argument  worth  a  straw,  That  the  thing  regulated  must 
always  be  inferior  to  the  rule.     The  Lord  did  not  make  self-love  the 
rule,  as  if  love  towards  others  was  subordinate  to  it ;  but  whereas, 

1  See  Book  lU.  chap.  tu.  sec.  4.    AIbo  August,  de  Dootrina  ChrisUana,  Lib.  L  obap. 
zxiii  et  seq. 
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through  natural  pravity,  the  feeling  of  love  usually  rests  on  ourselves, 
he  shows  that  it  ought  to  diffuse  itself  in  another  direction — that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  do  good  to  our  neighbour  with  no  less  alacrity, 
ardour,  and  solicitude,  than  to  ourselves. 

55.  Oiu-  Saviour  having  shown,  in  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan 
(Luke  X.  36),  that  the  term  neighbour  comprehends  the  most  remote 
stranger,  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  precept  of  love  to  our  own 
connections.  I  deny  not  that  the  closer  the  relation  the  more  fre- 
quent our  offices  of  kindness  should  be.  For  the  condition  of  humanity 
requires  that  there  be  more  duties  in  common  between  those  who  are 
more  nearly  connected  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  or  friendship,  or 
neighbourhood.  And  this  is  done  without  any  offence  to  God,  by 
whose  providence  we  are  in  a  manner  impelled  to  do  it.  But  I  say 
that  the  whole  human  race,  without  exception,  are  to  be  embraced 
with  one  feeling  of  charity :  that  here  there  is  no  distinction  of  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  worthy  or  unworthy,  friend  or  foe,  since  all  are  to  be 
viewed  not  in  themselves,  but  in  God.  If  we  turn  aside  from 
this  view,  there  is  no  wonder  that  we  entangle  ourselves  in  error. 
Wherefore,  if  we  would  hold  the  true  course  in  love,  our  first  step 
must  be  to  turn  our  eyes  not  to  man,  the  sight  of  whom  might  oftener 
produce  hatred  than  love,  but  to  God,  who  requires  that  the  love 
which  we  bear  to  him  be  diffused  among  all  mankind,  so  that  our 
fundamental  principle  must  ever  be.  Let  a  man  be  what  he  may,  he 
is  still  to  be  loved,  because  Gbd  is  loved. 

56.  Wherefore,  nothing  could  be  more  pestilential  than  the  ignor- 
ance or  wickedness  of  the  Schoolmen  in  converting  the  precepts 
respecting  revenge  and  the  love  of  enemies  (precepts  which  had 
formerly  been  delivered  to  all  the  Jews,  and  were  then  delivered  uni- 
versally to  all  Christians)  into  counsels  which  it  was  free  to  obey  or 
disobey,  confining  the  necessary  observance  of  them  to  the  monks, 
who  were  made  more  righteous  than  ordinary  Christians,  by  the 
simple  circumstance  of  voluntarily  binding  themselves  to  obey  coun- 
sels. The  reason  they  assign  for  not  receiving  them  as  laws,  is  that 
they  seem  too  heavv  and  burdensome,  especially  to  Christians,  who 
are  under  the  law  of  grace.  Have  they,  indeed,  the  hardihood  to  re- 
model the  eternal  law  of  Gt)d  concerning  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ? 
Is  there  a  page  of  the  Law  in  which  any  such  distinction  exists ;  or 
lather,  do  we  not  meet  in  every  page  with  commands  which,  in  the 
strictest  terms,  require  us  to  love  our  enemies  ?  What  is  meant  by 
commanding  us  to  feed  our  enemy  if  he  is  hungry,  to  bring  back  his 
ox  or  his  a£s  if  we  meet  it  going  astray,  or  help  it  up  if  we  see  it 
lying  under  its  burden  ?  (Pro v.  xxv.  21 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  4.)  Shall  we 
show  kindness  to  cattle  for  man's  sake,  and  have  no  feeling  of  good- 
will to  himself?  What  ?  Is  not  the  word  of  the  Lord  eternally  true : 
** Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay?"  (Deut.  xxxii.  35).  This  is 
elsewhere  more  explicitly  stated :  *'  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  "  (Lev.  xix.  18).    Let 
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them  either  erase  these  passages  from  the  Law,  or  let  them  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord  as  a  Lawgiver,  not  falsely  feign  him  to  be  merely  s 
counsellor. 

57.  And  what,  pray,  is  meant  by  the  following  passage,  which  thqr 
have  dared  to  insult  with  this  absurd  gloss  ?  "  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matth.  v,  44,  45). 
Who  does  not  here  concur  in  the  reasoning  of  Chrysostom  (Lib.  de 
Compunctione  Cordis,  et  ad  Rom.  vii.),  that  the  nature  of  the  motive 
makes  it  plain  that  these  are  not  exhortations,  but  precepts  ?  For 
what  is  left  to  us  if  we  are  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  children 
of  God  ?  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  monks  alone  will  be  the  children 
of  our  Father  in  heaven — monks  alone  will  dare  to  invoke  God  as 
their  Father.  And  in  the  mean  time,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  Church  ? 
By  the  same  rule,  she  will  be  confined  to  heathens  and  publicans. 
For  our  Saviour  says,  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?"  It  will  truly  be 
well  with  us  if  we  are  left  only  the  name  of  Christians,  while  we  are 
deprived  of  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  Nor  is  the 
argument  of  Augustine  less  forcible :  "  When  the  Lord  forbids  adul- 
tery, he  forbids  it  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  a  foe  not  less  than  the  wife 
of  a  friend  ;  when  he  forbids  theft,  he  does  not  allow  stealing  of  any 
description,  whether  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy  "  (August.  Lib.  de 
Doctr.  Christ.).  Now,  these  two  commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  Paul  brings  under  the  rule 
of  love  ;  nay,  he  says  that  they  are  briefly  comprehended  in  this  say- 
ing, **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (Rom.  xiii.  9). 
Therefore,  Paul  must  either  be  a  false  interpreter  of  the  Law,  or  we 
must  necessarily  conclude,  that  under  this  precept  we  are  bound  to 
love  our  enemies  just  as  our  friends.  Those,  then,  show  themselves 
to  be  in  truth  the  children  of  Satan  who  thus  licentiously  shake  off  a 
yoke  common  to  the  children  of  God.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  promulgating  this  dogma,  they  have  displayed  greater  stupidity 
or  impudence.  There  is  no  ancient  writer  who  does  not  hold  it  as 
certain  that  these  are  pure  precepts.  It  was  not  even  doul)ted  in  the 
age  of  Gregory,  as  is  plain  from  his  decided  assertion ;  for  he  holds 
it  to  be  incontrovertible  that  they  are  precepts.  And  how  stupidly 
they  argue !  The  burden,  say  they,  were  too  difficult  for  ChristianB 
to  bear !  As  if  anything  could  be  imagined  more  difficult  than  to 
love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength.  Compared 
with  this  Law,  there  is  none  which  may  not  seem  easy,  whether  it  be 
to  love  our  enemy,  or  to  banish  every  feeling  of  revenge  from  our 
minds.  To  our  weakness,  indeed,  everything,  even  to  the  minutest 
tittle  of  the  Law,  is  arduous  and  difficult.  In  the  Lord  we  have 
strength.  It  is  his  to  give  what  he  orders,  and  to  order  what  be 
wills.     That  Cluristians  are  under  the  law  of  grace,  means  not  that 
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they  are  to  wander  unrestrained  without  law,  but  that  they  are  en- 
grafted into  Christ,  by  whose  grace  they  are  freed  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law,  and  by  whose  Spirit  they  have  the  Law  written  in  their 
hearts.  This  grace  Paul  has  termed,  but  not  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  a  law,  alluding  to  the  Law  of  God,  with  wluch  he  was  con- 
trasting it.  The  Schoolmen,  laying  hold  of  the  term  Law^  make  it 
the  ground-work  of  their  vain  speculations.^ 

68.  The  same  must  be  said  of  their  application  of  the  term,  venial 
sin,  both  to  the  hidden  impiety  which  violates  the  First  Table,  and 
the  direct  transgression  of  the  last  commandment  of  the  Second 
Table.*  They  define  venial  sin  to  be,  desire  unaccompanied  with 
deliberate  assent,  and  not  remaining  long  in  the  heart.  But  I  main- 
tain that  it  cannot  even  enter  the  heart  unless  through  a  want  of 
those  things  which  are  required  in  the  Law.  We  are  forbidden  to 
have  strange  gods.  When  the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  distrust, 
looks  elsewhere,  or  is  seized  with  some  sudden  desire  to  transfer  its. 
blessedness  to  some  other  quarter,  whence  are  these  movements,  how- 
ever evanescent,  but  just  because  there  is  some  empty  comer  in  the 
soul  to  receive  such  temptations  ?  And,  not  to  lengthen  out  the 
discussion,  there  is  a  precept  to  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  and 
mind,  and  soul ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  not 
directed  to  the  love  of  God,  there  is  a  departure  from  the  obedience 
of  the  Law ;  because  those  internal  enemies  which  rise  up  against  the 
dominion  of  God,  and  countermand  his  edicts,  prove  that  his  throne 
is  not  well  established  in  our  consciences.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  last  commandment  goes  to  this  extent.  Has  some  undue  longing 
sprung  up  in  our  mind  ?  Then  we  are  chargeable  with  covetousness, 
and  stand  convicted  as  transgressors  of  the  Law.  For  the  Law  for- 
bids us  not  only  to  meditate  and  plan  our  neighbour's  loss,  but  to  be 
stimulated  and  inflamed  with  covetousness.  iBut  every  transgression 
of  the  Law  lays  us  under  the  curse,  and  therefore  even  the  slightest 
desires  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  fatal  sentence.  "  In  weighing 
onr  sins,*  says  Augustine,  **  let  us  not  use  a  deceitful  balance,  weigh- 
ing at  our  own  discretion  what  we  will,  and  how  we  will,  calling  this 
heavy  and  that  light :  but  let  us  use  the  divine  balance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  by  it  weigh 
every  offence,  nay,  not  weigh,  but  rather  recognise  what  has  been 
already  weighed  by  the  Lord"  (August.  De  Bapt.  cont.  Donatist. 
Lib.  ii.  chap.  6).  And  what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  Certainly  when 
Paul  says,  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Rom.  vi.  23),  he  shows 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  vile  distinction.  As  we  are  but  too 
prone  to  hypocrisy,  there  was  very  little  occasion  for  this  sop  to 
soothe  our  torpid  consciences. 

I  Tbe  French  is,  "  Ces  folastres  sans  propos  prennent  un  grand  mystcre  en  ce  mot 
de  Loj ;  '*  these  foolish  fellows  absurdly  find  a  great  mystery  in  this  term  Law. 

^  See  Book  IIL  chap.  iy.  sec.  2S,  where  it  is  fdso  shown  that  this  is  not  the  dogma 
of  the  Stoics — that  all  sins  are  equal. 
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59.  I  wisli  they  would  consider  what  our  Saviour  meant  when  he 
said,  "  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Matth.  v.  19).  Are  they  not  of  this  number  when  they 
presume  to  extenuate  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  as  if  it  were  un- 
worthy of  death?  The  proper  course  had  been  to  consider  not 
simply  what  is  commanded,  but  who  it  is  that  commands,  because 
every  least  transgression  of  his  Law  derogates  from  his  authority. 
Do  they  count  it  a  small  matter  to  insult  the  majesty  of  GKxl  in  any 
one  respect  ?  Again,  since  God  has  explained  his  will  in  the  Law, 
everything  contrary  to  the  Law  is  displeasing  to  him.  WiU  they 
feign  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  so  disarmed  that  the  punishment  c£ 
death  will  not  forthwith  follow  upon  it  ?  He  has  declared  plainly 
(if  they  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  voice,  instead  of  darKening 
his  clear  truth  by  their  insipid  subtleties),  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die"  (Ezek,  xviii.  20).  Again,  in  the  passage  lately  quoted, 
**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  What  these  men  acknowledge  to  be 
sin,  because  they  are  unable  to  deny  it,  they  contend  is  not  mortal 
Having  already  indulged  this  madness  too  long,  let  them  kam  to 
repent;  or,  if  they  persist  in  their  infatuation,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  them,  let  the  children  of  God  remember  that  a&  sin  is  mor- 
tal, because  it  is  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  and  necessarily 
provokes  his  anger ;  and  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Law,  againsik 
every  violation  of  which,  without  exception,  the  judgment  oi  Grod 
has  been  pronounced.  The  faults  of  the  saints  are  indeed  venial, 
not,  however,  in  their  own  nature,  but  because,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  they  obtain  pardon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRIST,  THOUGH  KNOWN   TO  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  LAW,   YET  ONLY 

MANIFESTED  UNDER  THE   GOSPEL. 

There  are  three  prineipal  heads  in  this  chapter.  I.  Preparatory  to  a  coDsideration 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  procured  by  him ;  the  Ist  and  2d  sections 
are  occupied  with  the  dispensation  of  this  knowledge,  which,  after  the  manifestation 
of  Chrii«t  in  the  flesh,  was  more  clearly  reyealed  than  under  the  Law.  II.  A  reftitii- 
tion  of  the  profane  dream  of  Serretus,  that  the  promises  are  entirely  abrogated,  see. 
8.  Likewise,  a  refutation  of  those  who  do  not  properly  compare  the  Law  with  the 
Goepel,  sec.  4.  ni.  A  necessary  and  brief  exposition  df  the  ministry  of  John  Baptist, 
which  oocupiee  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Law  and  the  Goepel. 

Sedioru, 

1.  The  holy  fathers  under  the  Law  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  though  obscurely.    He  is 

more  fully  revealed  to  us  under  the  GospeL    A  reason  for  this,  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

2.  The  term  Goepel,  used  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  comprehends  the  attestations  of 

mensy  whicn  God  gave  to  the  fathers.    Properly,  however,  it  means  the  promul- 
gation of  mce  exMbited  in  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ. 
8.  The  notion  ox  Servetus,  that  the  promises  are  entirely  abolished,  refuted.    Why  we 
must  still  trust  to  the  promises  of  God.    Another  reason.    Solution  of  a  difil- 
culty. 

4.  Refutation  of  those  who  do  not  properly  compare  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.    Answer 

to  certain  questions  here  occurring     The  Law  and  the  Goepel  briefly  compared. 

5.  Third  part  of  the  chapter.    Of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  Since  God  was  pleased  (and  not  in  vain)  to  testify  in  ancient 
times,  by  means  of  expiations  and  sacrifices,  that  he  was  a  Father, 
and  to  set  apart  for  himself  a  chosen  people,  he  was  doubtless  known 
even  then  in  the  same  character  in  which  he  is  now  fully  revealed  to 
us.  Accordingly,  Malachi,  having  enjoined  the  Jews  to  attend  to 
the  Law  of  Moses  ("because  after  his  death  there  was  to  be  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  propnetical  office),  immediately  after  declares  that  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  should  arise  (Mai.  iv,  2);  thus  intimating,  that 
though  the  Law  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  pious  in  expectation  of 
the  coming  Messiah,  there  was  ground  to  hope  for  much  greater  light 
on  his  advent.     For  this  reason,  Peter,  speaking  of  the  ancient  pro- 

Ehets,  says,  "  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves, 
ut  unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  "  (1  Pet.  i.  12).  Not  that  the 
prophetical  doctrine  was  useless  to  the  ancient  people,  or  unavailing 
to  uie  prophets  themselves,  but  that  they  did  not  obtain  possession  of 
the  treasure  which  Grod  has  transmitted  to  us  by  their  hands.    The 
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grace  of  which  they  testified  is  now  set  familiarly  before  our  eyes. 
They  had  only  a  slight  foretaste ;  to  us  is  given  a  fuller  fruitkm. 
Our  Saviour,  accordingly,  while  he  declares  that  Moses  testified  of 
him,  extols  the  superior  measure  of  grace  bestowed  upon  us  (John  t. 
46).  Addressing  his  disciples,  he  says,  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for 
they  see,  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heardthem"  (Matth.  xiii.  16 ;  Luke  x. 
23).  It  is  no  small  commendation  of  the  gospel  revelation,  that  God 
has  preferred  us  to  holy  men  of  old,  so  much  distinguished  for  piety. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  view  inconsistent  with  another  passage,  m 
which  our  Saviour  says,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii.  56).  For  though  the 
event  being  remote,  his  view  of  it  was  obscure,  he  had  fiill  assurance 
that  it  would  one  day  be  accomplished ;  and  hence  the  joy  which  the 
holy  patriarch  experienced  even  to  his  death.  Nor  does  John  Bap- 
tist, when  he  says,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him"  (John  i.  18),  exclude  the  pious  who  had  previously  died  from 
a  participation  in  the  knowledge  and  light  which  are  manifested  in 
the  person  of  Christ ;  but  comparing  their  condition  with  ours,  he 
intimates  that  the  mysteries  which  they  only  beheld  dimly  under 
shadows  are  made  clear  to  us ;  as  is  well  explained  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  these  words,  "  God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son " 
(Heb.  i.  1,  2).  Hence,  although  this  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  now 
to  us  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  was  formerly  made  known  to  the  Jews,  as  we  have  else- 
where shown  from  Paul,  that  he  was  the  Deliverer  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Paul  himself  elsewhere  declares, 
that  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glorj 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Cor.  iv.  6);  because,  when  he 
appeared  in  this  his  image,  he  in  a  manner  made  himself  visible,  his 
previous  appearance  having  been  shadowy  and  obscure.  More  shame- 
ful and  more  detestable,  therefore,  is  the  ingratitude  of  those  who 
walk  blindfold  in  this  meridian  light.  Accordingly,  Paul  says  that 
'*  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their  minds,  lest  the  li^ht  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ  should  shine  unto  them"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4). 

2.  By  the  Gospel,  I  understand  the  clear  manifestation  of  the  mys* 
tery  of  Christ.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  inasmuch  as  the  term  Gospd 
is  applied  by  Paul  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  it  includes 
all  the  promises  by  which  God  reconciles  men  to  himself,  and  which 
occur  throughout  the  Law.  For  Paul  there  opposes  faith  to  those 
terrors  which  vex  and  torment  the  conscience  when  salvation  is  sought 
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by  means  of  works.  Hence  il^  follows,  that  Gospel^  taken  in  a  large 
sense,  comprehends  the  evidences  of  mercy  and  paternal  favour  which 
God  bestowed  on  the  Patriarchs.  Still,  by  way  of  excellence,  it  is 
applied  to  the  promulgation  of  the  grace  manifested  in  Christ.  This 
is  not  only  founded  on  general  use,  but  has  the  sanction  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  Hence  it  is  described  as  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
(Matth.  iv.  23 ;  ix.  35 ;  Mark  i.  14).  Mark,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Gk)spel,  calls  it  **  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ" 
There  is  no  use  of  collecting  passages  to  prove  what  is  already  per- 
fectly known.  Christ  at  his  advent  "  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gtospel"  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  Paul  does  not  mean 
by  these  words  that  the  Fathers  were  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  death 
before  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate ;  but  he  claims  for  the  Gos- 
pel the  honourable  distinction  of  being  a  new  and  extraordinary  kind 
of  embassy,  by  which  God  fulfilled  what  he  had  promised,  these 

{)romises  being  realised  in  the  person  of  the  Son.  For  though  be- 
ievers  have  at  all  times  experienced  the  truth  of  Paul's  declaration, 
that  "  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea  and  amen,"  inasmuch 
as  these  promises  were  sealed  upon  their  hearts ;  yet  because  he  hath 
in  his  flesh  completed  all  the  parts  of  our  salvation,  this  vivid  mani- 
festation of  realities  was  justly  entitled  to  this  new  and  special  dis- 
tinction. Accordingly,  Christ  says,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven 
open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  man."  For  though  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  ladder  which  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  he  commends  the  excellence  of  his 
advent  in  this,  that  it  opened  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  gave  us  familiar 
access  to  it. 

3.  Here  we  must  guard  against  the  diabolical  imagination  of  Ser- 
vetus,  who,  from  a  wish,  or  at  least  the  pretence  of  a  wish,  to  extol 
the  greatness  of  Christ,  abolishes  the  promises  entirely,  as  if  they 
had  come  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  with  the  Law.  He  pretends, 
that  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  all  the  promises  have  been  fulfilled  ; 
as  if  there  was  no  distinction  between  us  and  Christ.  I  lately  ob- 
served that  Christ  had  not  left  any  part  of  our  salvation  incomplete ; 
but  from  this  it  is  erroneously  inferred,  that  we  are  now  put  in  pos- 
session of  aU  the  blessings  purchased  by  him ;  thereby  implying,  that 
Paul  was  incorrect  in  saying,  "  We  are  saved  by  hope  "  (Rom.  iii.  24). 
I  admit,  indeed,  that  by  believing  in  Christ  we  pass  from  death  unto 
life ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  remember  the  words  of  John, 
that  though  we  know  we  are  "  the  sons  of  God,"  "  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is''  (1  John  lii.  2). 
Therefore,  although  Christ  oflFers  us  in  the  Gospel  a  present  fulness 
of  spiritual  blessings,  fruition  remains  in  the  keeping  of  hope,^  imtil 

1  '*  Sub  custodia  spei." — French,  "  sons  la  garde,  et  comme  sous  le  cachet  d'espoir;*' 
under  the  guard,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  seal  of  hope. 
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we  are  divested  of  corrnptible  flesh,  and  transformed  into  the  glory  of 
him  who  has  gone  before  us.  Meanwhile,  in  leaning  on  the  promises, 
we  obey  the  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  authority  oaght  to 
have  weight  enough  with  us  to  silence  aU  the  barkings  of  that  im- 
pure dog.  We  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Paul,  that  "  (Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8);  for  which  reason,  he  glories 
in  being  **  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  promise  of  life 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.  i.  1).  And  he  elsewhere  reminds 
us,  that  we  have  the  same  promises  which  were  given  to  the  saints  in 
ancient  time  ^2  Cor.  vii.  1).  In  fine,  he  makes  the  sum  of  our  felio- 
ity  consist  in  oeing  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  enjoyment  of  Christ,  unless  by  embracing  hun  as  clothed 
with  his  own  promises.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  inde^  dwells  in  our 
hearts,  and  yet  we  are  as  pilgrims  in  regard  to  him,  because  "  we 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight"  (2  Cor.  v.  6,  7).  There  is  no  inconsis- 
tency in  the  two  things — viz.  that  in  Christ  we  possess  everything 
pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  life,  and  yet  that  fidth  is 
only  a  vision  "  of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi.  1).  Only  there  is  thi 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  promises, 
that  the  Grospel  points  with  the  finger  to  what  the  Law  shadowed 
under  types. 

4.  Hence,  also,  we  see  the  error  of  those  who,  in  comparing  the 
Law  with  the  Grospel,  represent  it  merely  as  a  comparison  between 
the  merit  of  works,  and  the  gratuitous  imputation  of  righteousness. 
The  contrast  thus  made  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected,  because,  by 
the  term  Law,  Paul  frequently  understands  that  rule  of  holy  living 
in  which  God  exacts  what  is  his  due,  giving  no  hope  of  life  unless  we 
obey  in  every  respect ;  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  denouncing  a  curse 
for  the  slightest  failure.  This  Paul  does  when  showing  that  we  are 
freely  accepted  of  God,  and  accounted  righteous  by  beinff  pardoned, 
because  that  obedience  of  the  Law  to  which  the  reward  is  promised 
is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Hence  he  appropriately  represents  the  ri^t- 
eousness  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  as  opposed  to  each  other.  But 
the  Gbspel  has  not  succeeded  the  whole  Law  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
introduce  a  different  method  of  salvation.  It  rather  confirms  ttie 
Law,  and  proves  that  everything  which  it  promised  is  Ailfilled.  What 
was  shadow,  it  has  made  substance.  When  Christ  says  that  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  until  John,  he  does  not  consign  the  fathers  to 
the  curse,  which,  as  the  slaves  of  the  Law,  they  could  not  escapa 
He  intimates  that  they  were  only  imbued  with  the  rudiments,  and 
remained  far  beneath  the  height  of  the  Gospel  doctrine.  Accordingly 
Paul,  after  calling  the  Gospel  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth,"  shortly  after  adds,  that  it  was  "  witnessed 
by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets"  (Rom.  i.  16 ;  iii.  21).  And  in  the 
end  of  the  same  Epistle,  though  he  describes  "  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
(>hrist "  as  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
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the  world  began,"  he  modifies  the  expression  by  adding,  that  it  is 
"now  made  manifest"  "by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets"  (Kom. 
xvi.  25,  26).  Hence  we  infer,  that  when  the  whole  Law  is  spoken 
of,  the  Grospel  diflFers  from  it  only  in  respect  of  clearness  of  manifesta- 
tion. Still,  on  account  of  the  inestimable  riches  of  grace  set  before 
us  in  Christ,  there  is  good  reason  for  saying,  that  by  his  advent  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  erected  on  the  earth  (Matth.  xii.  28). 

5.  John  stands  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate office  allied  to  both.  For  though  he  gave  a  summary  of  the 
Gospel  when  he  pronounced  Christ  to  be  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  unfold 
the  incomparable  power  and  glory  which  shone  forth  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  says  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  Apostles.  For  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words :  "Among  them  that  are  born  of  woman, 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstand- 
ing, he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he" 
(iSatlfa.  xi.  11).  He  is  not  there  commending  the  persons  of  men, 
but  after  preferring  John  to  all  the  Prophets,  he  gives  the  first  place 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  elsewhere  designated  by  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  When  John  himself,  in  answer  to  the  Jews, 
says  that  he  is  only  "  a  voice"  (John  i.  23),  as  if  he  were  inferior  to 
the  Prophets,  it  is  not  in  pretended  humility,  but  he  means  to  teach 
that  the  proper  embassy  was  not  intrusted  to  him,  that  he  only  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  messenger,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Malachi, 
"Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord"  (Mai.  iv.  5).  And,  indeed, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  he  did  nothing  more  than 
prepare  disciples  for  Christ.  He  even  proves  from  Isaiah  that  this 
was  the  office  to  which  he  was  divinely  appointed.  In  this  sense,  he 
is  said  by  Christ  to  have  been  "a  burning  and  a  shining  light"  (John 
V.  35),  because  ftiU  day  had  not  yet  appeared.  And  yet  this  does  not 
prevent  us  from  classmg  him  among  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
since  he  used  the  same  bEiptism  which  was  afterwards  committed  to 
the  Apostles.  Still,  however,  he  only  began  that  which  had  freer 
course  under  the  Apostles,  after  Christ  was  taken  up  into  the  heavenly 
glory. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I 

THE  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW.^ 

This  chapter  consists  of  four  parts.  I.  The  sum,  utility,  and  necessity  of  this  diteof- 
sion,  sec.  1.  IL  A  proof  that,  generally  speaking,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  is 
reality  one,  although  differently  administered.  Three  points  in  which  the  two  dispenn- 
tions  entirely  agree,  sec.  2—4.  IIL  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  had  rtgud 
to  the  hope  of  immortality  and  a  future  life,  whence  two  other  resemblances  or  poiati 
of  agreement  follow — viz  that  both  were  established  by  the  free  mercy  of  Goo,  and 
confirmed  by  the  intercession  of  Christ.  This  proved  by  many  arguments,  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  examples,  sec.  5—28.  lY.  Conclusion  of  the  whole  chapter,  when,  for 
fuller  confirmation,  certain  passages  of  Scripture  are  produced.  Refutation  of  tha  caiili 
of  the  Sadducees  and  other  Jews. 

Seetioru. 

1.  Introduction,  showing  the  necessity  of  preying  the  similarity  of  both  dispensatioiis 

in  opposition  to  Seryetus  and  the  Anabaptists. 

2.  This  similarity  in  general.    Both  coyenants  truly  one,  though  differently  admmis- 

tered.    Three  things  in  which  they  entirely  agree. 

3.  First  general  similarity,  or  agreement — yiz.  that  the  Old  Testament,  equally  with 

the  New,  extended  its  promises  beyond  the  present  life,  and  held  out  a  soie  hope 
of  immortality.    Reason  for  this  resemblance.    Objection  answered. 

4.  The  other  two  points  of  resemblance — yiz.  that  both  coyenants  were  established  In 

the  mercy  of  God.  and  confirmed  by  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

5.  The  first  of  these  points  of  resemblance  being  the  foundation  of  the  other  tirs,  a 

lengthened  proof  is  giyen  of  it.  The  first  argument  taken  ftrom  a  passage,  in  which 
Paul,  showing  that  the  sacraments  of  both  dispensations  had  the  same  meaning; 
proyes  that  the  condition  of  the  ancient  church  was  similar  to  ours. 

6.  An  objection  fh)m  John  yi.  49 — ^yiz.  that  the  Israelites  ate  manna  in  the  wildenMSi^ 

and  are  dead,  whereas  Christians  cat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  die  not.  Answer 
reconciling  this  passage  of  the  Eyangelist  with  that  of  the  Apostle. 

7.  Another  proof  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets— yiz.  the  power  of  the  diyine  wwl 

in  quickening  souls  before  Christ  was  manifested.  Hence  the  belieying  Jevs 
were  raised  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 

8.  Third  proof  from  the  form  of  the  coyenant,  which  shows  that  it  was  in  reaHtj  out 

both  before  and  after  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

9.  Confirmation  of  the  former  proof  from  the  clear  terms  in  which  the  form  is  exprand. 

Another  confirmation  deriyed  from  the  former  and  from  the  nature  of  God. 

10.  Fourth  proof  from  examples.    Adam,  Abel,  and  Noah,  when  tried  with  yaxioQt 

temptations,  neglecting  the  present,  asuired  with  liying  faith  and  inyindble  hope 
to  a  better  life.    They,  therefore,  had  tne  same  aim  as  belieyers  under  the  Gospel 

11.  Continuation  of  the  fourth  proof  from  the  example  of  Abraham,  whose  call  and 

whole  course  of  life  shows  that  he  ardently  aspired  to  eternal  felicity.  Ol^^eelkn 
disposed  of. 

12.  Continuation  of  the  fourth  proof  fh>m  the  examples  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

18.  Conclusion  of  the  fourth  proof.  Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  others 
under  the  Law,  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  diyine  promises  not  on  the  earth, 
but  in  heayen.  Hence  they  termed  this  life  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  desired 
to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  a  figure  of  eternal  happiness. 

1  As  to  the  agreement  of  both  dispensations,  see  August.  Lib.  de  Moribus  Eodes.  lat^ 
especially  cap.  xxyiii. 
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14.  A  fifth  proof  from  Jacob*8  earnestness  to  obtain  the  birthright.    This  shows  a  pre- 

yailing  desire  of  future  life.    This  perceived  in  some  degree  by  Balaam. 

15.  A  sixth  proof  from  David,  who  expects  such  great  things  from  the  Lord,  and  yet 

declares  the  present  life  to  be  mere  vanity. 

16.  A  seventh  proof  also  from  David.    His  descriptions  of  the  happiness  of  believers 

could  only  be  realised  in  a  future  state. 

17.  An  eighth  proof  from  the  common  feeling  and  confession  of  all  the  pious  who  sought 

by  faith  and  hope  to  obtain  in  heaven  what  they  did  not  see  in  the  present  shadowy 
life. 

18.  A  continuation  and  confirmation  of  the  former  proof  from  the  exultation  of  the 

righteous,  even  amid  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

19.  A  ninth  proof  from  Job,  who  spoke  most  distinctly  of  this  hope.    Two  objections 

disposed  of. 

20.  A  tenth  proof  from  the  later  Prophets,  who  taught  that  the  happiness  of  the  right- 

eous was  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  life. 

21.  This  clearly  establbhed  by  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  and  a  passage  in  Isaiah. 

22.  Last  proof  from  certain  passages  in  the  Prophets,  which  clearly  show  the  future 

immortality  of  the  righteous  in  the  kingdom  of  h^ven. 
28.  Conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion  concerning  the  similarity  of  both  dispensations. 
For  filler  confirmation,  four  passages  of  Scripture  produced.    Refutation  of  the 
error  of  the  Sadducees  and  other  Jews,  who  aenied  eternal  salvation  and  the  sure 
hope  of  the  Church. 

1,  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  must  now  be  clear,  that  all 
whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God  adopted  as  his  peculiar 
people,  were  taken  into  covenant  with  him  on  the  same  conditions, 
and  under  the  same  bond  of  doctrine,  as  ourselves ;  but  as  it  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  establish  this  point,  I  will  here  add  it  by  way  of 
appendix,  and  show,  since  the  Fathers  were  partakers  with  us  in  the 
same  inheritance,  and  hoped  for  a  common  salvation  through  the 
grace  of  the  same  Mediator,  how  far  their  condition  in  this  respect 
was  different  from  our  own.  For  although  the  passages  which  we 
have  collected  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  purpose  of 
proof,  make  it  plain  that  there  never  was  any  other  rule  of  piety  and 
religion  among  the  people  of  Grod ;  yet  as  many  things  are  written 
on  Sie  subject  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  a  manner  which  may  perplex  ordinary  readers,  it  will  be  proper 
hore  to  devote  a  special  place  to  the  better  and  more  exact  discussion 
of  this  subject.  This  discussion,  which  would  have  been  most  useful 
at  any  rate,  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  that  monstrous  miscreant 
Servetus,  and  some  madmen  of  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
think  of  the  people  of  Israel  just  as  they  would  do  of  some  herd  of 
swine,  absurdly  imagining  that  the  Lord  gorged  them  with  temporal 
blessings  here,  and  gave  them  no  hope  of  a  blessed  immortsdity.^ 
Let  us  guard  pious  minds  against  this  pestilential  error,  while  we  at 
the  same  time  remove  all  the  diflSiculties  which  are  wont  to  start  up 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  By  the  way  also,  let  us  consider  what  resemblance 
and  what  difference  there  is  between  the  oavenant  which  the  Lord 

1  The  French  is,  **  Vea  qu'ils  pensent  que  notre  Seigneur  Tait  voulu  seulement  en- 
gratsser  en  terre  comme  en  une  auge,  sans  esperance  aucune  de  Timmortalite  celeste ; " 
— seeing  thej  think  that  our  Lord  only  wished  to  fjEttten  them  on  the  earth  as  in  a  Btj, 
without  snj  hope  of  heavenly  immortality. 

VOL.  L  2  A 
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riL'i'le  with  the  Israelites  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  which 
h(r  hsL<  made  with  us,  now  that  Christ  is  manifested. 

2.  It  i-s  |Xjs.sible.  indeed,  to  explain  bcjth  in  one  word.     The  cove- 
nant made  with  all  the  fathers  in  so  far  from  dififering  firom  ours  in 
nj^Iity  and  substance,  that  it  is  altogether  one  and  the  same :  still 
the  administration  dift'ers.     But  because  this  brief  summary  is  in- 
fcufficient  to  give  anv  one  a  Ml  understanding  of  the  subject,  onr 
explanation  to  lx»  useful  must  extend  to  greater  length.     It  werv 
suiK-rfluouH,  however,  in  showing  the  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  of 
the  two  dispensations,  again  to  treat  of  the  particulars  which  haw 
already  been  discussed,  as  it  were  unseasonable  to  introduce  thoe«e 
which  are  still  to  be  considered  elsewhere.     ^Vhat  we  propose  to 
insist  u\Hm  here  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads: — First,  That  tem- 
ix>ral  opulence  and  felicity  was  not  the  goal  to  which  the  Jews  were 
invited  to  aspire,  but  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, and  that  assurance  of  this  adoption  was  given  by  immediate 
communications,  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Prophets.     Secondly,  That 
the  covenant  by  which  they  were  reconciled  to  the  Lord  was  founded 
on  no  merits  of  their  own,  but  solely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  who  called 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  That  they  both  had  and  knew  Christ  the  Media- 
tor, by  whom  they  were  united  to  God,  and  made  capable  of  receiring 
his  promises.     The  second  of  these,  as  it  is  not  yet  perhaps  suffici- 
ently understood,  will  be  fully  considered  in  its  own  place  (Book  111. 
chap.  XV. — xviii).     For  we  will  prove  by  many  clear  passages  in  the 
Prophets,  that  all  which  the  Lord  has  ever  given  or  promised  to 
his  people  is  of  mere  goodness  and  indulgence.     The  third  also  has, 
in  various  places,  been  not  obscurely  demonstrated.     Even  the  first 
has  not  l>een  left  uimoticed. 

3.  As  the  first  is  most  pertinent  to  the  present  subject,  and  is  most 
controverted,  we  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  it, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  where  any  of  the  others  require  ex- 
planation, to  supply  it  by  the  way,  or  afterwards  add  it  in  its  proper 
j)lace.  The  Apostle,  inaeed,  removes  all  doubt  when  he  says  tbat 
the  Gospel  which  God  gave  concerning  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  "  he 
had  promised  aforetime  by  his  propnets  in  the  holy  Scriptures" 
(Rom.  i.  2).  And  again,  that  "  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets* 
(Uom.  iii.  21).  For  the  Gospel  does  not  confine  the  hearts  of  men 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life,  but  raises  them  to  the  hope  of 
imiiiortality ;  does  not  fix  them  down  to  earthly  delights,  but  an- 
nouncing that  there  is  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  carries  the  heart 
thither  also.  For  in  another  place  he  thus  explains,  "  After  that  ye 
believed  [the  Gospel],  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  pn>- 
inise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  unto  the  redemption  of 
the  purchased  possession"  (Eph.  i.  13,  14).  Again,  "  Since  we  heard 
of  your  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to  all 
the  saints,  for  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye 
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heard  before  in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  (Col.  i.  4). 
Again,  **  Whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Thess.  ii.  14).  Whence  also 
it  is  called  the  word  of  salvation  and  the  power  of  God,  with  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believes,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  But  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  spiritual,  and  gives  access  to  the  posses- 
sion of  incorruptible  life,  let  us  not  suppose  that  those  to  whom  it 
was  promised  and  declared  altogether  neglected  the  care  of  the  soul, 
and  lived  stupidly  like  cattle  in  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  pleasures. 
Let  no  one  here  quibble  and  say,  that  the  promises  concerning  the 
Gospel,  which  are  contained  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  were  de- 
signed for  a  new  people.*  For  Paul,  shortly  after  making  that 
statement  concerning  the  Gospel  promised  in  the  Law,  adds,  that 
"  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  those  who  are  under 
the  law."  I  admit,  indeed,  he  is  there  treating  of  a  diflferent  subject, 
but  when  he  said  that  everything  contained  in  the  Law  was  directed 
to  the  Jews,  he  was  not  so  oblivious  as  not  to  rememl)er  what  he  had 
said  a  few  verses  before  of  the  Gospel  promised  in  the  Law.  Most 
clearly,  therefore,  does  the  Apostle  demonstrate  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  special  reference  to  the  future  life,  when  he  says  that  the 
promises  of  the  Grospel  were  comprehended  under  it. 

4.  In  the  same  way  we  infer  that  the  Old  Testament  was  both 
established  by  the  free  mercy  of  God  and  confirmed  by  the  intercession 
of  Christ.  For  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  declares  nothing  more 
than  that  sinners,  without  any  merit  of  their  own,  are  justified  by 
the  paternal  indulgence  of  God.  It  is  whoUy  summed  up  in  Christ. 
Who,  then,  will  presume  to  represent  the  Jews  as  destitute  of  Christ, 
when  we  know  that  they  were  parties  to  the  Gospel  covenant,  which 
has  its  only  foundation  in  Clirist  ?  Wlio  will  presume  to  make  them 
aliens  to  the  benefit  of  gratuitous  salvation,  when  we  know  that  they 
were  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith?  And  not 
to  dwell  on  apoint  which  is  clear,  we  have  the  remarkable  saying  of 
our  Lord,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw 
it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii.  56).  What  Christ  here  declares  of 
Abraham,  an  apostle  shows  to  be  applicable  to  all  believers,  when  he 
says  tliat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  " 

iHeb.  xiii.  8).  For  he  is  not  there  speaking  merely  of  the  eternal 
ivinity  of  Christ,  but  of  his  power,  of  which  believers  had  always 
full  proof.  Hence  both  the  blessed  Virgin '  and  Zachariah,  in  their 
hymns,  say  that  the  salvation  revealed  in  Christ  was  a  i'ulfilment  of 
the  mercy  promised  "  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for 
ever"  (Luke  i.  55,  72).    If,  by  manifesting  Christ,  the  Lord  fulfilled 


1  Aoti  zilL  26;  Rom.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  18;  Matth.  iii.  2,  4, 17,  &c..  especiallj  xiii. 
^  "  NoTO  populo."    French,  "  au  peuple  du  Nouveau  Testament " — the  people  of  the 
New  Diapenaation. 
8  •*  Beata  Virgo."    French,  "  la  Viergo  Marie ;  "—the  Virgin  Mary, 
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his  ancient  oath,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  Bubject  of  that  oaih^ 
must  ever  have  been  Christ  and  eternal  life. 

5.  Nay,  the  Apostle  makes  the  Israelites  our  equals,  not  only  in 
the  grace  of  the  covenant,  but  also  in  the  signification  of  the  Sacnir 
ments.  For  employing  the  example  of  those  punishments,  which 
the  Scripture  states  to  have  been  of  old  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  deter  the  Corinthians  from  falling  into  similar  wickedness, 
he  begins  with  premising  that  they  have  no  ground  to  claim  for 
tliemselves  any  privilege  which  can  exempt  them  from  the  divine 
vengeance  whicli  overtook  the  Jews,  since  the  Lord  not  only  visited 
them  with  the  same  mercies,  but  also  distinguished  his  grace  among 
them  by  the  same  symbols :  as  if  he  had  sixid,  If  you  think  you  are 
out  of  danger,  because  the  Baptism  which  you  received,  and  the  Sup- 
per of  which  you  daily  partake,  have  excellent  promises,  and  if,  m 
the  mean  time,  despising  the  goodness  of  God,  you  indulge  in  licen- 
tiousness, know  that  the  Jews,  on  whom  the  Lord  inflicted  his  severest 
judgments,  possessed  similiar  symbols.  They  were  baptised  in  pass- 
ing through  the  sea,  and  in  the  cloud  which  protected  them  from  the 
burning  heat  of  tlie  sun.  It  is  said,  that  this  passage  was  a  carnal 
baptism,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  our  spiritual  baptism. 
But  if  so,  there  would  be  a  want  of  conclusiveness  in  the  argument 
of  the  Apostle,  whose  object  is  to  prevent  Christians  from  imagining 
that  they  excelled  the  Jews  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  Besides,  the 
cavil  cannot  apply  to  what  immediately  follows — viz.  that  they  did 
'*  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat ;  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink:  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them: 
and  that  Rock  was  Christ"  (I  Cor.  x.  3,  4). 

6.  To  take  off  the  force  of  this  passage  of  Paul,  an  objection  is 
founded  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead."  **  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever "  (John  vi.  49,  51).  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  pssagcs.  The  Lord,  as  he  was  addressing 
hearers  who  only  desired  to  be  filled  with  earthly  food,  while  they 
cared  not  for  the  true  food  of  the  soul,  in  some  degree  adapts  h» 
speech  to  their  capacity,  and,  in  particular,  to  meet  their  carnal  view, 
draws  a  comparison  between  manna  and  his  own  body.  They  called 
upon  him  to  prove  his  authority  by  performing  some  miracle,  sncfa 
as  Moses  performed  in  the  wilderness  when  he  obtained  manna  from 
heaven.  In  this  manna  they  saw  nothing  but  a  relief  of  the  bodily 
hunger  from  which  the  people  were  then  suffering ;  they  did  mi 
penetrate  to  the  sublimer  mystery  to  which  Paul  refers,  Christ, 
therefore,  to  demonstrate  that  the  blessing  which  they  ought  to  expect 
from  him  was  more  excellent  than  the  lauded  one  which  Moses  hud 
bestowed  upon  their  fathers,  draws  this  comimrison :  If,  in  your 
opinion,  it  was  a  great  and  memorable  miracle  when  the  Lord,  by 

1  "  Ejus  finis."    French,  "la  fin  du  Vieil  Testament ; "—the  end  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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Moeefl,  supplied  his  people  with  heavenly  food  that  they  might  be 
supported  for  a  season,  and  not  perish  in  the  wilderness  from  famine ; 
from  this  infer  how  much  more  excellent  is  the  food  which  bestows 
immortality.  We  see  why  our  Lord  omitted  to  mention  what  w^as 
of  principal  virtue  in  the  manna,  and  mentioned  only  its  meanest  use. 
Since,  the  Jews  had,  as  it  were  by  way  of  upbraiding,  ca«t  up  Moses 
to  him  as  one  who  had  relieved  the  necessity  of  the  people  by  means 
of  manna,  be  answers,  that  he  was  the  minister  of  a  much  larger 
grace,  one  compared  with  which  the  bodily  nourishment  of  the  people, 
cm  which  they  set  so  high  a  value,  ought  to  be  held  worthless.  Paul, 
again,  knowing  that  the  Lord,  when  he  rained  manna  from  heaven, 
had  not  merely  supplied  their  bodies  with  food,  but  had  also  dispensed 
it  as  containing  a  spiritual  mystery  to  typify  the  spiritual  quickening 
which  is  obtained  in  Christ,  does  not  overlook  that  quality  which  wa« 
most  deserving  of  consideration.  Wherefore  it  is  surely  and  clearly 
proved,  that  the  same  promises  of  celestial  and  eternal  life,  which  the 
Lord  now  gives  to  us,  were  not  only  communicated  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  sealed  by  truly  spiritual  sacraments.  This  subject  is  copiously 
discussed  by  Augustine  in  his  work  against  Faustus  the  Manichee. 

7.  But  if  my  readers  would  rather  have  passages  quoted  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  from  which  they  may  see,  as  we  have  already 
done  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  that  the  spiritual  covenant  was 
common  also  to  the  Fathers,  I  will  yield  to  the  wish,  and  the  more 
willingly,  because  opponents  will  thus  be  more  surely  convinced,  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  room  for  evasion.  And  I  will  begin  with 
a  proof  which,  though  I  kpow  it  will  seem  fiitile  and  almost  ridiculous 
to  supercilious  Anabaptists,  will  have  very  great  weight  with  the 
docile  and  sober-minded.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  word  of  God 
has  such  an  inherent  efficacy,  that  it  quickens  the  souls  of  all  whom 
he  is  pleased  to  favour  with  the  communication  of  it.  Peter's  state- 
ment has  ever  been  true,  that  it  is  an  incorruptible  seed,  "  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever"  (1  Peter  i.  23),  as  he  infers  from  the 
words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xl.  6).  Now  when  God,  in  ancient  times,  bound 
the  Jews  to  him  by  this  sacred  bond,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
separated  them  unto  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  When  I  say  that  they 
embraced  the  word  which  brought  them  nearer  to  God,  I  refer  not  to 
that  general  method  of  communication  which  is  diffused  through 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  world,  and  which, 
tliough  it  quickens  all  things,  each  according  to  its  nature,  rescues 
none  from  tne  bondage  of  corruption.  I  refer  to  that  special  mode  of 
communication  by  which  the  minds  of  the  pious  are  both  enlightened 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and,  in  a  manner,  linked  to  him.  Adam, 
Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs,  having  been  united 
to  God  by  this  illumination  of  the  word,  I  say  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  entrance  was  given  them  into  the  immortal  kingdom 
of  Gk)d.  Thev  had  that  solid  piarticipation  in  God  which  cannot  exist 
without  the  blessing  of  everlasting  life. 
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8.  If  the  point  still  seems  somewhat  involved,  let  us  pass  to  the 
form  of  the  covenant,  which  will  not  only  satisfy  calm  thinkers,  but 
sufficiently  establish  the  ignorance  of  gainsayers.     The  covenant 
which  God  always  made  with  his  servants  wius  this,  "  I  will  walk 
among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people"  (Ler. 
xxvi.  12).     Tliese  words,  even  as  the  prophets  are  wont  to  expouod 
them,  compreliend  life  and  salvation,  and  the  whole  sum  of  blessed- 
ness.    For  David  repeatedly  declares,  and  with  good  reason,  "  Happy 
is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord."     "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Ijord  ;  and  the  people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own 
inheritance"  (Psalm  cxliv.  15  ;  xxxiii.  12)  ;  and  this  not  merely  in 
respect  of  earthly  happiness,  but  because  he  rescues  from  death,  con- 
stantly preserves,  and,  with  eternal  mercy,  visits  those  whom  he  has 
adopted  for  his  people.     As  is  said  in  other  prophets,  "  Art  not  thou 
from  everlasting,  0  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy  One  ?   we  shall  not 
die."    "  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord 
is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us."     "  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel :  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  0  jxjople  saved  by  the  Lord?"  (Hab.  1,  12;  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29.)     But  not  to  labour  superfluously,  the 
prophets  are  constantly  reminding  us  that  no  good  thing,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  assurance  of  salvation,  is  wanting,  provided  the  Lord  is 
our  God.     And  justly.     For  if  his  face,  the  moment  it  hath  shone 
upon  us,  is  a  perfect  pledge  of  salvation,  how  can  he  manifest  him- 
self to  any  one  as  his  God,  without  opening  to  him  the  treasures 
of  salvation  ?     The  terms  on  which  God  makes  himself  ours  is  to 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  he  declared  by  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  11). 
But  such  presence  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  life  being,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  along  with  it.     And  though  notliing  more  had  been 
expressed,  they  had  a  sufficiently  clear  promise  of  spiritual  life  in 
these  words,  "  I  am  your  God'  (Exod.  vi.  7).  For  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  a  God  not  to  their  bodies  only,  but  specially  to  their 
souls.     Souls,  however,  if  not  united  to  God  by  righteousness,  remain 
estranged  from  him  in  death.     On  the  other  hand,  tliat  union,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  will  bring  perpetual  salvation  with  it. 

9.  To  this  wc  may  add,  that  he  not  only  declared  he  was,  but  also 
promised  that  he  would  be,  their  God.  By  this  their  hope  was  ex- 
tended beyond  present  good,  and  stretched  forward  into  eternity. 
Moreover,  that  this  observance  of  the  future  had  the  effect,  appears 
from  the  many  passages  in  which  the  faithful  console  themselves  not 
only  in  their  present  evils,  but  also  for  the  future,  by  calling  to  mind 
that  God  was  never  to  desert  them.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the 
second  part,  of  the  promise — ^viz.  the  blessing  of  God,  its  extendine 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  life  was  still  more  clearly  confimiea 
by  the  words,  I  will  be  the  God  of  your  seed  after  you  (Gen.  xvii.  7J. 
If  he  was  to  manifest  his  favour  to  the  dead  by  doing  good  to  their 
posterity,  much  less  would  he  deny  his  favour  to  themselves.  God 
is  not  like  men,  who  transfer  their  love  to  the  children  of  their 
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friends,  because  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  kind  offices  as  they 
wished  upon  themselves  is  interrupted  by  death.  But  God,  whose 
kindness  is  not  impeded  by  death,  does  not  deprive  the  dead  of  the 
benefit  of  his  mercy,  which,  on  their  account,  he  continues  to  a 
thousand  generations.  God,  therefore,  was  pleased  to  give  a  striking 
proof  of  the  abundance  and  greatness  of  his  goodness  which  they 
were  to  enjoy  after  death,  when  he  described  it  as  overflowing  to 
all  their  posterity  (Exod.  xx.  6).  The  truth  of  this  promise  was 
sealed,  and  in  a  manner  completed,  when,  long  after  the  death  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  called  himself  their  Gt)d  (Exod.  xx.  G). 
And  why  ?  Was  not  the  name  absurd  if  they  had  perished  ?  It  would 
have  been  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  I  am  the  God  of  men  who 
exist  not.  Accordingly,  the  Evangelists  relate  that,  by  this  very 
argument,  our  Saviour  refuted  the  Sadducees  (Matth.  xxii.  23 ;  Luke 
XX.  32),  who  were,  therefore,  unable  to  deny  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  was  attested  by  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taught  them 
that  all  the  saints  are  in  his  hand  (Deut.  xxxiii.  3).  Whence  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  death  is  not  the  extinction  of  those  who  are  taken 
under  the  tutelage,  guardianship,  and  protection  of  him  who  is  the 
disposer  of  life  and  death. 

10.  Let  us  now  see  (and  on  this  the  controversy  principally  turns) 
whether  or  not  believers  themselves  were  so  instructed  by  the  Lord, 
as  to  feel  that  they  had  elsewhere  a  better  life,  and  to  aspire  to  it 
while  disregarding  the  present.  First,  the  mode  of  life  which  heaven 
had  imposed  upon  them  made  it  a  constant  exercise,  by  which  they 
were  reminded,  that  if  in  this  world  only  they  had  hope,  they  were 
qf  all  men  the  most  miserable.  Adam,  most  unhappy  even  in  the 
mere  remembrance  of  his  lost  felicity,  with  difficulty  supplies  his 
wants  by  anxious  labours  ;  and  that  the  divine  curse  might  not  be 
restricted  to  bodily  labour,  his  only  remaining  solace  becomes  a 
fM)urce  of  the  deepest  grief.  Of  two  sons,  the  one  is  torn  from  him 
by  the  parricidal  hand  of  his  brother  ;  while  the  other,  who  survives, 
causes  aetestation  and  horror  by  his  very  look.  Abel,  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  the  very  flower  of  his  days,  is  an  example  of  the  calamity 
which  had  come  upon  man.  While  the  whole  world  are  securely 
living  in  luxury,  Noah,  with  much  fatigue,  spends  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  building  an  ark.  He  escapes  death,  but  by  greater  troubles 
than  a  hundred  deaths  could  have  given.  Besides  his  ten  months' 
residence  in  the  ark,  as  in  a  kind  of  sepulchre,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  remained  so  long  pent  up  among 
the  filth  of  beasts.  After  escaping  these  difficulties  he  falls  into  a 
new  cause  of  sorrow.  He  sees  himself  mocked  by  his  own  son,  and 
is  forced,  with  his  own  mouth,  to  curse  one  whom,  by  the  great 
kindness  of  Grod,  he  had  received  safe  from  the  deluge. 

11.  Abraham  alone  ought  to  be  to  us  equal  to  tens  of  thousands 
if  we  consider  his  faith,  which  is  set  before  us  as  the  best  model  of 
believing,  to  whose  race  also  we  must  be  held  to  belong  in  order  that 
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we  may  be  the  children  of  God.^  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
that  Abraham  should  be  the  father  of  all  the  faithful,  and  not  erwi 
occupy  the  meanest  corner  among  them  ?  He  cannot  be  denied  a 
place  in  the  list ;  nay,  he  cannot  be  denied  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able places  in  it,  without  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Church.  Now, 
as  regards  his  experience  in  lifie,  the  moment  he  is  called  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gk)d,  he  is  torn  away  from  friends,  parents,  and  country, 
objects  in  which  the  chief  happiness  of  life  is  deemed  to  consist,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  deprive  him  of  all  the 
sources  of  enjoyment.  No  sooner  does  he  enter  the  land  in  which 
he  was  ordered  to  dwell,  than  he  is  driven  from  it  by  famine.  In  the 
country  to  which  he  retires  to  obtain  relief,  he  is  obliged,  for  his  per- 
sonal siifety,  to  expose  his  wife  to  prostitution.  This  must  have  been 
more  bitter  than  many  deaths.  After  returning  to  the  land  of  his 
habitation,  he  is  again  expelled  by  famine.  What  is  the  happiness 
of  inhabiting  a  land  where  you  must  so  often  suffer  from  hunger, 
nay,  perish  from  famine,  unless  you  flee  from  it  ?  Then,  again,  with 
Abimelech,  he  is  reduced  t6  the  same  necessity  of  saving  his  head 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife  (Gen.  xii.  12).  While  he  wanders  up  and 
down  uncertain  for  many  years,  he  is  compelled,  by  the  constant 
quarrelling  of  servants,  to  part  with  his  nephew,  who  was  to  him  as 
a  son.  This  departure  must  doubtless  have  cost  him  a  pang  some- 
thing like  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb.  Shortly  after,  he  learns  that  his 
nephew  is  carried  off  captive  by  the  enemy.  Wherever  he  goes,  he 
meets  with  savage-hearted  neighbours,  who  will  not  even  allow  him 
to  drink  of  the  wells  which  he  has  dug  with  great  labour.  For  he 
would  not  have  purchased  the  use  from  the  king  of  Grerar  if  he  had 
not  been  previously  prohibited.  After  he  had  reached  the  verge  of 
life,  he  sees  himself  childless  (the  bitterest  and  most  unpleasant  feel- 
ing to  old  age),  until,  beyond  expectation,  Ishmael  is  born  ;  and  yet 
he  pays  dearly  for  his  birth  in  the  reproaches  of  Sarah,  as  if  he  was 
the  cause  of  domestic  disturbance  by  encouraging  the  contumacy  of  a 
female  slave.  At  length  Isaac  is  born,  but  in  return,  the  first-bom 
Ishmael  is  displaced,  and  almost  hostilely  driven  forth  and  abandoned. 
Isaac  remains  alone,  and  the  good  man,  now  worn  out  with  age,  has 
his  heart  upon  him,  when  shortly  after  he  is  ordered  to  offer  him  up 
in  sacrifice.  What  can  the  human  mind  conceive  more  dreadful  than 
for  the  father  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  son  ?  Had  he  been  carried 
off  by  disease,  who  would  not  have  thought  the  old  man  much  to  be 
pitied  in  having  a  son  given  to  him  in  mockery,  and  in  having  his 
grief  for  being  childless  doubled  to  him  ?  Had  he  been  slain  by  some 
stranger,  tliis  would,  indeed,  have  been  much  worse  than  natural 
death.  But  all  these  calamities  are  little  compared  with  the  murder 
of  him  by  his  father's  hand.  Thus,  in  fine,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  he  was  harassed  and  tossed  in  such  a  way,  that  any  one 

I  CalT.  in  Genes,  cap.  xii.  11 — 15. 
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desirous  to  give  a  picture  of  a  calamitous  life  could  not  find  one  more 
appropriate.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  he  was  not  so  very  distressed, 
because  he  at  length  escaped  from  all  these  tempests.  He  is  not 
said  to  lead  a  happy  life  who,  after  infinite  difficulties  during  a  long 
period,  at  last  laboriously  works  out  his  escape,  but  he  who  calmly 
enjoys  present  blessings  without  any  alloy  of  suflFering. 

12.  Isaac  is  less  afflicted,  but  he  enjoys  very  few  of  the  sweets  of 
life.  He  also  meets  with  those  vexations  which  do  not  permit  a  man 
to  be  happ^  on  tlie  earth.  Famine  drives  him  from  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  his  wife  ie  torn  from  his  bosom  ;  his  neighbours  are  ever  and 
anon  annoying  and  vexing  him  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  so  that  he  is  even 
obliged  to  fight  for  water.  At  home,  he  sufiers  great  annoyance  from 
bis  daughters-in-law  ;  he  is  stung  by  the  dissension  of  his  sons,  and 
has  no  other  cure  for  this  great  evil  than  to  send  the  son  whom  he 
had  blessed  into  exile  (Gren.  xxyi.  xxvii.).  Jacob,  again,  is  nothing 
but  a  striking  example  of  the  greatest  wretchedness.  His  boyhood 
ifl  passed  most  uncomfortably  at  home  amidst  the  threats  and  alarms 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  to  these  he  is  at  length  forced  to  give  way 
(Gren.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  A  fugitive  from  his  parents  and  his  native 
soil,  in  addition  to  the  hardships  of  exile,  the  treatment  he  receives 
from  his  uncle  Laban  is  in  no  respect  milder  and  more  humane  (Gen. 
xxix.).  As  if  it  had  been  little  to  spend  seven  years  of  hard  and 
rigorous  servitude,  he  is  cheated  in  the  matter  of  a  wife.  For  the 
sake  of  another  wife,  he  must  undergo  a  new  servitude,  during  which, 
as  he  himself  complains,  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorches  him  oy  day, 
while  in  frost  and  cold  he  spends  the  sleepless  night  (Gen.  xxxi.  40, 
4l).  For  twenty  years  he  spends  this  bitter  life,  and  daily  suffers 
new  injuries  from  his  father-in-law.  Nor  is  he  quiet  at  home,  which 
he  sees  disturbed  and  almost  broken  up  by  the  hatreds,  quarrels,  and 
iealousies  of  his  wives.  When  he  is  ordered  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  departure  in  a  manner  resembling  an 
ignominious  flight.  Even  then  he  is  unable  to  escape  the  injustice  of 
his  father-in-law,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  journey  is  assailed  by  him 
with  contumely  and  reproach  (Gen.  xxxi.  20.^)  By-and-by  a  much 
greater  difficulty  befalls  him  (Gen.  xxxii.  xxxiii.).  For  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  brother,  he  has  as  many  forms  of  death  in  prospect  as  a 
cruel  foe  could  invent.  Hence,  while  waiting  for  his  arrival,  he  is 
distracted  and  excruciated  by  direful  terrors ;  and  when  he  comes 
into  his  sight,  he  falls  at  his  feet  like  one  half  dead,  until  he  perceives 
him  to  be  more  placable  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope.  Moreover, 
when  he  first  enters  the  land,  he  is  bereaved  of  Rachel  his  only  beloved 

1  The  French  is,  "  £t  encore  ne  pent  il  pas  ainsi  eviter  rinlquitc  de  son  beau  pcre, 
qall  ne  soit  de  lui  persecute,  et  atteint  au  milieu  du  chemin ;  et  pourceque  Dieu  ne 
ptrmettoit  point  qu'il  lui  advint  pis,  il  est  vexe  de  beaucoup  d'opprobres  et  contumelies, 
par  celui  du  quel  il  avoit  bonne  maticre  de  se  plaindre." — Even  thus  he  cannot  escape 
the  injustice  of  his  father-in-law,  but  is  persejcuted  by  him,  and  attacked  in  the  miost 
of  his  journey ;  and  because  God  did  nof  allow  wor^e  to  happen,  he  is  assailed  with 
much  contumely  and  reproach  by  one  of  whom  he  had  good  cause  to  complain. 
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wife.  Afterwards  he  hears  that  the  son  whom  she  had  borne  him. 
and  whom  he  loved  more  than  all  his  other  children,  is  devoured  hj 
a  wild  beast  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33).  How  deep  the  sorrow  caused  by  his 
death  he  himself  evinces,  when,  after  long  tears,  he  obstinately  refhees 
to  be  comforted,  declaring  that  he  will  go  down  to  the  grave  to  bis 
son  mourning.  In  the  mean  time,  what  vexation,  anxiety,  and  grief, 
must  he  have  received  from  the  carrying  off  and  dishonour  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  cruel  revenge  of  his  sons,  which  not  only  brought 
him  into  bad  odour  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  ex- 
|)osed  him  to  the  greatest  danger  of  extermination  ?  (Gen.  xxxiv.) 
Then  follows  the  horrid  wickeclness  of  Reuben  his  first-born,  wicked- 
ness than  which  none  could  be  committed  more  grievous  (Gen.  xxxvi 
22).  The  dishonour  of  a  wife  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  calamities, 
what  must  be  said  when  the  atrocity  is  perpetrated  by  a  son  ?  Some 
time  after,  the  family  is  again  polluted  with  incest  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18). 
All  these  disgraces  might  have  crushed  a  mind  otherwise  the  most 
firm  and  unbroken  by  misfortune.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
he  seeks  relief  for  himself  and  his  family  from  famine,  be  is  struck 
by  the  announcement  of  a  new  misfortune,  that  one  of  his  sons  iB 
detained  in  prison,  and  that  to  recover  him  he  must  intrust  to  others 
Ids  dearly  beloved  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii.  xliii.).  "Who  can  think  that 
in  such  a  series  of  misfortunes,  one  moment  was  given  him  in  whick 
he  could  breathe  secure?  Accordingly,  his  own  best  witness,  he  declares 
to  Pharaoh,  **  Few  and  evil  have  the  davs  of  the  years  of  my  life  been" 
(Gen.  xlvii.  9).  In  declaring  that  he  had  spent  his  life  in  constant 
wretchedness,  he  denies  that  he  had  experienced  the  prosperity  which 
had  been  promised  him  by  the  Lord.  Jacob,  therefore,  either  formed 
a  malignant  and  ungrateful  estimate  of  the  Lord  s  favour,  or  he  truly 
declared  that  he  had  lived  miserable  on  the  earth.  If  so,  it  follows 
that  his  hoi>e  could  not  have  been  fixed  on  earthly  objects. 

13.  If  these  holy  Patriarchs  expected  a  happy  life  from  the  hand 
of  God  (and  it  is  indubitable  that  they  did),  they  viewed  and  contem- 
plated a  diflerent  happiness  from  that  of  a  terrestrial  life.  This  is 
admirably  feho^vn  by  an  Apostle,  "  By  faith,  he  [Abraham]  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  taber- 
nacles with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise: 
for  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God."  *'  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  oflf,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pil- 
grims on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly 
that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of 
that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  have  returned.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that 
is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God: 
for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  "  (Heb.  xi.  9, 10, 13-16).  They 
had  been  duller  than  blocks  in  so  pertinaciously  pursuing  promises, 
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na  hope  of  which  appeared  upon  the  earth,  if  they  had  not  expected 
their  completion  elsewhere.  The  thing  which  the  Apostle  specially 
urges,  and  not  without  reason,  is,  that  they  called  this  world  a  pil- 
griniage,  as  Moses  also  relates  (Gen.  xlvii.  9).  If  they  were  pilgrims 
and  strangers  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  is  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
which  appointed  them  heirs  of  it  ?  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
promise  of  possession  which  they  had  received  looked  farther.  Hence, 
tliey  did  not  acquire  a  footbreadth  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  except  for 
sepulture ;  thus  testifying  that  they  hoped  not  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  promise  till  after  death.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Jacob  set 
80  mucn  value  on  being  buried  there,  that  he  took  Joseph  bound  by 
OJith  to  see  it  done ;  and  why  Joseph  wished  that  his  bones  should 
some  ages  later,  long  after  they  had  mouldered  into  dust,  be  carried 
thither  (Gen.  xlyii.  29,  30 ;  1.  25). 

14.  In  short,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
they  had  an  eye  to  future  blessedness.  Why  should  Jacob  have  as- 
pired so  earnestly  to  primogeniture,  and  intrigued  for  it  at  so  much 
risk,  if  it  was  to  bring  him  only  exile  and  destitution,  and  no  good  at 
all,  unless  he  looked  to  some  higher  blessing  ?  And  that  this  was 
his  feelioig,  he  declared  in  one  of  the  last  sentences  he  uttered,  *'  I 
have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  God"  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  What  salva- 
tion could  he  have  waited  for,  when  he  felt  himself  breathing  liis 
last,  if  he  did  not  see  in  death  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  ?  And 
why  talk  of  saints  and  the  children  of  God,  when  even  one,  who  other- 
wise strove  to  resist  the  truth,  was  not  devoid  of  some  similar  impres- 
sion ?  For  what  did  Balaam  mean  when  he  said,  **  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  lafit  end  be  like  his  "  (Num.  xxiii. 
10),  unless  he  felt  convinced  of  what  David  afterward  declares, 
**  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints  "  (Ps. 
cxvi.  15 ;  xxxiv.  12).  If  death  were  the  goal  and  ultimate  limit,  no 
distinction  could  be  observed  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  true  distinction  is  the  different  lot  which  awaits  them  after 
death. 

15.  We  have  not  yet  come  farther  down  than  the  books  of  Moses, 
whose  only  office,  according  to  our  opponents,  was  to  induce  the 
people  to  worship  God,  by  setting  before  them  the  fertility  of  the 
lanu,  and  its  general  abundance ;  and  yet  to  every  one  who  does  not 
voluntarily  shun  the  light,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  spiritual  cove- 
nant. But  if  we  come  down  to  the  Prophets,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  eternal  life  are  there  exhibited  in  the  fullest  splendour.  First, 
David,  as  earlier  in  time,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Divine 
procedure,  spoke  of  heavenly  mysteries  more  obscurely  than  they, 
and  yet  with  what  clearness  and  certainty  docs  he  point  to  it  in  all 
he  says.  The  value  he  put  upon  his  earthly  habitation  is  attested  by 
these  words,  "  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my 
fathers  were.  Verily  every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity. 
Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show.     And  now,  Lord,  what 
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wait  I  for?  my  hope  is  in  thee"  (Ps.  xxxix,  12,  5,  6,  7).  He  who 
confesses  that  there  is  nothing  solid  or  stable  on  the  earth,  and  yet 
firmly  retains  his  hope  in  God,  undoubtedly  contemplates  a  happiness 
reserved  for  him  elsewhere.  To  this  contemplation  he  is  wont  to 
invite  believers  whenever  he  would  have  them  to  be  truly  comforted 
For,  in  another  passage,  after  speaking  of  human  life  as  a  fleeting 
and  evanescent  show,  he  adds,  **  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  Irom  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him"  (Ps.  ciii.  17).  To 
this  there  is  a  corresponding  passage  in  another  psahn,  **  Of  old  thou 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of 
them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change 
them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  have  no  end.  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue, 
and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee"  (Ps.  cii.  25-28).  If, 
notwithstanding  of  the  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
godly  cease  not  to  be  established  before  God,  it  follows,  that  their  sal- 
vation is  connected  with  his  eternity.  But  this  hope  could  have  no 
existence,  if  it  did  not  lean  upon  the  promise  as  expounded  by  Isaiah, 
"  The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  man- 
ner ;  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall 
not  be  abolished  "  (Isa.  li.  6).  Perpetuity  is  here  attributed  to  right- 
eousness and  salvation,  not  as  they  reside  in  God,  but  as  they  are 
experienced  by  men. 

16.  Nor  can  those  things  which  are  everywhere  said  as  to  the  profr 
pcrous  success  of  believers  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
referring  to  the  manifestation  of  celestial  glory.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  following  passages :  **  He  i)reserveth  the  souls  of  his  saints ;  he 
delivercth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  \vicked.  Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."  **  His  right- 
eousness endureth  for  ever ;  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour — 
the  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish."  "  Surely  the  righteous  shall 
give  thanks  unto  thy  name ;  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  thy  presence." 
"  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance."  **  The  Lord 
redeemelh  the  soul  of  his  servants."  ^  But  the  Lord  often  leaves  his 
servants,  not  only  to  be  annoyed  by  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  but  to 
be  lacerated  and  destroyed ;  allows  the  good  to  languish  in  obecmity 
and  squalid  poverty,  while  the  ungodly  shine  forth,  as  it  were,  among 
the  stars ;  and  even  by  withdrawing  the  light  of  his  countenance  docs 
not  leave  them  lasting  joy.  Wherefore,  David  by  no  means  disguises 
the  fact,  that  if  believers  fix  their  eyes  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  they  will  be  grievously  tempted  to  believe  that  with  God 
integrity  has  neither  favour  nor  reward ;  so  much  does  impiety  pros- 
per and  flourish,  while  the  godly  are  oppressed  with  ignominy, 

1  Ps.  xcTii.  10, 11 ;  cxii.  9, 10;  oxl.  18;  cxH.  6;  xixiv.  22. 
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poverty,  contempt,  and  every  kind  of  cross.  The  Psalmist  says, 
•'  But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh 
slipped.  For  I  was  envious  of  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked."  At  length,  after  a  statement  of  the  case,  he  con- 
cludes, "  When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me  : 
until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then  understood  I  their  end  " 
(Ps.  Ixxiii.  2,  3,  16,  17). 

17.  Therefore,  even  from  this  confession  of  David,  let  us  learn  that 
the  holy  fathers  under  the  Old  Testament  were  not  ignorant  that  in 
this  world  God  seldom  or  never  gives  his  servants  the  fulfilment  of 
what  is  promised  them,  and  therefore  has  directed  their  minds  to  his 
sanctuary,  where  the  blessings  not  exhibited  in  the  present  shadowy 
life  are  treasured  up  for  them.  This  sanctuary  was  the  final  judg- 
ment of  Gtodj  which,  as  they  could  not  at  all  discern  it  by  the  eye, 
they  were  contented  to  apprehend  by  faith.  Inspired  with  this  con- 
fidence, they  doubted  not  that  whatever  might  happen  in  the  world, 
a  time  would,  at  length  arrive  when  the  divine  promises  would  be 
fulfilled.  This  is  attested  by  such  expressions  as  these :  "  As  for  me, 
I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I 
awake,  with  thy  likeness"  (Psalm  x\di.  15).  "  I  am  like  a  green 
olive  tree  in  the  house  of  God  "  (Psalm  lii.  8).  Again,  "  The  right- 
eous shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon.  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit 
in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing"  (Psalm  xcii.  12 — 14). 
He  had  exclaimed  a  little  before,  "  0  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works  I 
and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep."  "  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the 
grass,  and  when  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish :  it  is  that 
they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever."  WJiere  was  this  splendour  and 
beauty  of  the  righteous,  unless  when  the  appearance  of  this  world 
was  changed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ?  Lift- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  eternal  world,  they  despised  the  momentary 
hardships  and  calamities  of  the  present  life,  and  confidently  broke 
out  into  these  exclamations :  "  He  shall  never  sufl'er  the  righteous  to 
be  moved.  But  thou,  t)  God,  shalt  bring  them  down  into  the  pit  of 
destruction :  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
days"  (Psalm.  Iv.  22,  23).  Where  in  this  world  is  there  a  pit  of 
eternal  destruction  to  swallow  up  the  wicked,  of  whose  happiness  it 
is  elsewhere  said,  **  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment 
go  down  to  the  grave"?  (Job  xxi.  13).  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  ffreat  stability  of  the  saints,  who,  as  Davdd  complains,  are  not 
only  disturbed,  but  everv'where  utterly  bruised  and  oppressed  ?  It 
is  here.  He  set  before  his  eyes  not  merely  the  unstable  vicissitudes 
of  the  world,  tossed  like  a  troubled  sea,  but  what  the  Lord  is  to  do 
when  he  shall  one  day  sit  to  fix  the  eternal  constitution  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  he  in  another  place  elegantly  describes:  **They  that 
trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their 
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riches ;  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give 
to  God  a  ransom  for  him."  "  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die,  hke- 
wise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person  i)erish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to 
otl^ers.  Their  inward  thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue 
for  ever,  and  their  dwelling-places  to  all  generations ;  they  call  their 
lands  after  their  own  names.  Nevertheless,  man  being  in  honour 
abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  Tliis  their  way  is 
their  folly :  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Like  sheep 
they  are  laid  in  the  grave  ;  death  shall  feed  on  them  ;  and  the  up- 
right shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning;  and  their 
beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their  dwelling  "  (Psalm  xlii. 
G,  7,  10 — 14).  By  tliLs  derision  of  the  foolish  for  resting  satisfied 
with  the  slippery  and  fickle  pleasures  of  the  world,  he  shows  that  the 
wise  must  seek  for  a  very  different  felicity.  But  he  more  clearly 
unfolds  the  hidden  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  when  he  sets  up  a 
kingdom  to  the  righteous  after  the  wicked  are  cast  down  and  de- 
stroyed. For  what,  pray,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  **  morning," 
unless  it  be  the  revelation  of  a  new  life,  commencing  when  the  present 
comes  to  an  end  ? 

18.  Hence  the  consideration  which  believers  employed  as  a  solace 
for  their  sufferings,  and  a  remedy  for  their  patience :  **  His  anger 
endureth  but  a  moment:  in  his  favour  is  life"  (Psalm  xxx.  5). 
How  did  their  afflictions,  which  continued  almost  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  life,  terminate  in  a  moment  ?  Where  did  they  see 
the  long  duration  of  the  divine  benignity,  of  which  they  had  only  the 
slightest  taste  ?  Had  they  clung  to  earth,  they  could  have  found 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  looking  to  heaven,  they  saw  that  the  period 
during  which  the  Lord  afflicted  his  saints  was  but  a  moment,  and 
that  the  mercies  with  which  he  gathers  them  are  everlasting :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  foresaw  that  for  the  wicked,  who  only  dreamed  of 
happiness  for  a  day,  there  was  reserved  an  eternal  and  never-ending 
destruction.  Hence  those  expressions :  "  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot"  (Prov.  x.  7). 
**  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints  (Psalm 
cxvi.  15).  Again  in  Samuel :  **  The  Lord  will  keep  the  feet  of  hi« 
saints,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  9); 
showing  they  knew  well,  that  however  much  the  righteous  might  be 
tossed  about,  their  latter  end  was  life  and  peace ;  that  how  piet^nt 
soever  the  delights  of  the  wicked,  they  gradually  lead  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.  They  accordingly  designated  the  death  of  such 
}>eisons  as  the  death  "of  the  uncircumcised,"  that  is,  persons  cut  off 
from  the  hope  of  resurrection  (Ezek.  xxviii.  10;  xxxi.  18).  Hence 
David  could  not  imagine  a  greater  curse  than  this :  "  Let  them  lie 
blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the 
righteous"  (Psalm  Ixix.  28). 

19.  The  most- remarkable  passage  of  all  is  that  of  Job:  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  livcth,  and  that-he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
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upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  thi  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another"  (Job  xix.  25 — 27).  Those 
who  would  make  a  display  of  their  acuteness,  pretend  that  these  words 
are  to  be  understood  not  of  the  last  resurrection,  but  of  the  day  when 
Job  expected  that  God  would  deal  more  gently  with  him.  Granting 
that  this  is  partly  meant,  we  shall,  however,  compel  them,  whether 
thev  will  or  not,  to  admit  that  Job  never  could  have  attained  to  such 
fulness  of  hope  if  his  thoughts  had  risen  no  higher  than  the  earth. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  confessed,  that  he  who  saw  that  the  Redeemer 
would  be  present  with  him  when  lying  in  the  grave,  must  have  raised 
bis  eyes  to  a  fiiture  immortality.  To  those  who  think  only  of  the 
present  life,  death  is  the  extremity  of  despair;  but  it  could  not 
destroy  the  hope  of  Job.  "  Though  he  slay  me,"  said  he,  "  yet  will 
I  trust  in  him"  (Job  xiii.  15).  Let  no  trifler  here  burst  in  with  the 
objection  that  these  are  the  sajrings  of  a  few,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  there  was  such  a  doctrine  among  the  Jews.  To 
this  my  instant  answer  is,  that  these  few  did  not  in  such  passages 
ffive  utterance  to  some  hidden  wisdom,  to  which  only  distinguished 
individuals  were  admitted  privately  and  apart  from  others,  but  that 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  they  openly  promulgated  the  mysteries  of  God,  which  all  in 
common  behoved  to  learn  as  the  principles  of  public  religion.  When, 
therefore,  we  hear  that  those  passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
ao  distinctly  and  clearly  of  the  spiritual  life  were  public  oracles  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  it  were  intolerably  perverse  to  confine  them  entirely 
to  a  carnal  covenant  relating  merely  to  the  earth  and  earthly  riches. 
20.  When  we  descend  to  the  later  prophets,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  expatiate  freely  as  in  our  own  field.  If,  when  David,  Job, 
and  Samuel  were  in  question,  the  victory  was  not  difficult,  much 
easier  is  it  here ;  for  the  method  and  economy  which  God  observed 
in  administering  the  covenant  of  his  mercy  was,  that  the  nearer  the 
pmod  of  its  ftm  exhibition  approached,  the  greater  the  additions 
which  were  daily  made  to  the  light  of  revelation.  Accordingly,  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  first  promise  of  salvation  was  given  to  Adam 
(G^n.  iii.  15),  only  a  few  slender  sparks  beamed  forth:  additions 
being  afterwards  made,  a  greater  degree  of  light  began  to  be  dis- 
played, and  continued  gradually  to  increase  and  shine  with  greater 
brightness,  until  at  length,  all  the  clouds  being  dispersed,  Christ  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  arose,  and  with  full  refulgence  illumined  all 
.the  earth  (Mai.  iv).  In  appealing  to  the  Prophets,  therefore,  we  can 
have  no  fear  of  any  deficiency  of  proof;  but  as  I  see  an  immense 
mass  of  materials,  which  would  occupy  us  much  longer  than  is  compat- 
ible with  the  nature  of  our  present  work  (the  subject,  indeed,  would 
require  a  large  volume),  and  as  I  trust  that,  by  what  has  already 
been  said,  I  have  paved  the  way,  so  that  every  reader  of  the  very 
least  discernment  may  proceed  without  stumbling,  I  wiU  avoid  a 
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prolixity,  for  which  at  present  there  is  little  necessity ;  only  remind- 
ing my  readers  to  facilitate  the  entrance  by  means  of  the  key  which 
was  formerly  put  into  their  hands  {supra^  Chap.  IV.  sec.  3,  4) — 
namely,  that  whenever  the  Prophets  make  mention  of  the  happiness 
of  believers  (a  happiness  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  are  discernible 
in  the  present  life),  they  must  have  recourse  to  this  distinction :  thai 
the  better  to  commend  the  Divine  goodness  to  the  people,  thqr  used 
temporal  blessings  as  a  kind  of  lineaments  to  shadow  it  forth,  and 
yet  gave  such  a  portrait  as  might  lift  their  minds  above  the  earth, 
the  elements  of  this  world,  and  all  that  will  perish,  and  compel  them 
to  think  of  the  blessedness  of  a  future  and  spiritual  life. 

21.  One  example  will  suffice.  When  the  Israelites  were  carried 
away  to' Babylon,  their  dispersion  seemed  to  be  the  next  thing  to 
death,  and  they  could  scarcely  be  dissuaded  from  thinking  that 
Ezekiers  prophecy  of  their  restoration  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  4)  was  a  mere 
fable,  because  it  seemed  to  them  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  prophesied 
that  putrid  carcases  would  be  raised  to  life.  The  Lord,  in  order  to 
show  that,  even  in  that  case,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
making  room  for  his  kindness,  set  before  the  prophet  in  vision  a  field 
covered  with  dry  bones,  to  which,  by  the  mere  power  of  his  word,  he 
in  one  moment  restored  life  and  strength.  The  vision  served,  indeed, 
to  correct  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  at  the  time,  but  it  also  reminded 
them  how  much  farther  the  power  of  the  Lord  extended  than  to  the 
bringing  back  of  the  people,  since  by  a  single  nod  it  could  so  easily 
give  life  to  dry  scattered  bones.  Wherefore,  the  passage  may  be  fitly 
compared  with  one  in  Isaiah,  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell 
in  dust :  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
out  the  dead.  Come,  my  i)eople,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers,  and 
shut  thy  doors  about  thee :  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment, 
until  the  indignation  be  overpast.  For,  behold,  the  Lord  cometh  out 
of  his  place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity: 
the  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  ner 
slain"  (Isa.  xxvi.  19 — 21). 

22.  It  were  absurd,  however,  to  interpret  all  the  passages  on  a 
similar  principle  ;  for  there  are  several  which  point  without  any  veil 
to  the  future  immortality  which  awaits  believers  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Some  of  them  we  have  already  quoted,  and  there  are  numy 
others,  but  especially  the  following  two.  The  one  is  in  Isaiah,  "As 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall  remain 
beforeme,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord.  And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  car- 
cases of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me :  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  .be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be 
an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  22 — ^24).    The  other  passage 
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is  in  Daniel.  "  At  that  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  there  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one 
shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  (Dan.  xii.  1,  2). 

23.  In  proving  the  two  remaining  points — viz.  that  the  Patriarchs 
had  Christ  as  the  pledge  of  their  covenant,  and  placed  all  their  hope 
of  blessing  in  him — as  they  are  clearer,  and  not  so  much  controverted, 
I  will  be  less  particular.  Let  us  then  lay  it  down  confidently  as  a 
truth  which  no  engines  of  the  devil  can  destroy — ^that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  the  people  of  Israel,  was 
not  confined  to  earthly  objects,  but  contained  a  promise  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  life,  the  expectation  of  which  behoved  to  be  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  truly  consented  to  the  covenant.  Let  us  put  far 
from  us  the  senseless  and  pernicious  notion,  that  the  Lord  proposed 
nothing  to  the  Jews,  or  that  they  sought  nothing  but  full  supplies  of 
food,  carnal  delights,  abundance  of  wealth,  external  infiuence,  a 
numerous  offspring,  and  all  those  things  which  our  animal  nature 
deems  valuable.  For,  even  now,  the  only  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  promises  to  his  followers,  is  one  in  which  they 
mav  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Matth.  viii.  11) ; 
ana  Peter  declared  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  that  they  were  heirs  of 
gospel  grace  because  they  were  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  compre- 
hended in  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  of  old  made  with  his  people 
(Acts  iii.  25).  And  that  this  might  not  be  attested  by  words  merely, 
our  Lord  also  approved  it  by  act  (Matth.  xxvii.  52).  At  the  moment 
when  he  rose  again,  he  deigned  to  make  many  of  the  saints  partakers 
of  his  resurrection,  and  allowed  them  to  be  seen  in  the  city ;  thus 
giving  a  sure  earnest,  that  everything  which  he  did  and  suff'ered  in 
the  purchase  of  eternal  salvation,  belonged  to  believers  under  the  Old 
Testament  iust  as  much  as  to  us.  Indeed,  as  Peter  testifies,  they 
were  endued  with  the  same  spirit  of  faith  by  which  we  are  regenerated 
to  life  (Acts  XV.  8).  When  we  hear  that  that  spirit,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  spark  of  immortality  in  us  (whence  it  is  called  the 
"earnest"  of  our  inheritance,  Eph.  i.  14),  dwelt  in  like  manner  in 
them,  how  can  we  presume  to  deny  them  the  inheritance  ?  Hence, 
it  is  the  more  wonderful  how  the  Sadducees  of  old  fell  into  such  a 
degree  of  sottishness  as  to  deny  both  the  resurrection  and  the  substan- 
tive existence^  of  spirits,  both  of  which  were  attested  to  them  by  so 
many  striking  passages  of  Scripture.  Nor  would  the  stupidity  of  the 
whole  nation  in  the  present  day,  in  expecting  an  earthly  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  be  less  wonderful,  had  not  the  Scriptures  foretold  this  long 
before  as  the  punishment  which  they  were  to  sufier  for  rejecting  the 

1  *' Animarum  sabstantiam."  French,  "  imxnortaUtc  des  ames;" — immortality  of 
touls. 
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Gospel,  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  blinding  minds  which  voluntarily 
invite  darkness,  by  rejecting  the  oflfered  light  of  heaven.  They  read, 
and  are  constantly  turning  over  the  pages  of  Moses,  but  a  veil  prevents 
them  from  seeing  the  light  which  beams  forth  in  his  countemince 
(2  Cor.  iii.  14)  ;  and  thus  to  them  he  will  remain  covered  and  veiled 
until  they  are  converted  to  Christ,  between  whom  and  Moses  they 
now  study,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  maintain  a  separation. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO   TESTAMENTS. 

This  chapter  consists  principally  of  three  parts.  I.  Fiye  points  of  difference  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  sec.  l-ll.  II.  The  last  of  these  points  being,  that  the 
Old  Testament  belonged  to  the  Jews  only,  whereas  the  New  Testament  belongs  to  all ; 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  shortly  considered,  sec.  12.  III.  A  reply  to  two  objec- 
tions usually  taken  to  what  is  here  taught  incoming  the  difference  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  sec.  13,  14. 

Sections. 

1.  Fire  points  of  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.    These  belong 

to  tne  mode  of  administration  rather  than  the  substance.  First  difference.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  heavenly  inheritance  is  exhibited  under  temporal  bless- 
ings ;  in  the  New,  aids  of  this  description  are  not  employed. 

2.  Proof  of  this  first  difference  from  the  simile  of  an  heir  in  pupillarity,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  1. 

3.  This  the  reason  why  the  Patriarchs,  under  the  Law,  set  a  higher  yalue  on  this  life, 

and  the  blessings  of  it,  and  dreaded  the  punishments,  these  being  even  more 
striking.    Why  seyere  and  sudden  punishments  existed  under  the  Law. 

4.  A  second  difference.    The  Old  Testament  typified  Christ  under  ceremonies.    The 

New  exhibits  the  immediate  truth  and  the  whole  body.    The  scope  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  explaining  this  difference.    Definition  of  the  Old  Testament. 
6.  Hence  the  Law  our  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ. 

6.  Notwithstanding,  among  those  under  the  Law,  some  of  the  strongest  examples  of 

faith  are  exhibited,  their  equals  being  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  ordinary  method  of  the  divine  dispensation  to  be  here  attended  to.  These 
excellent  inaividuals  placed  under  the  Law,  and  aided  by  ceremonies,  that  they 
might  behold  and  hail  Christ  afar  off. 

7.  ThiiS  difference.   The  Old  Testament  is  literal,  the  New  spiritual.   This  difference 

considered  first  generally. 

8.  Next  treated  specially,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Apostle's  text.    A  threefold 

antithesis.  The  Old  Testament  is  literal,  deadly,  temporary.  The  New  is  spiri- 
tual, quickening,  eternal.    Difference  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

9.  Fourth  difference.    The  Old  Testament  belongs  to  bondage,  the  New  to  liberty. 

This  confirmed  by  three  passages  of  Scripture.    Two  objections  answered. 

10.  Distinction  between  the  three  last  differences  and  the  first.    Confirmation  of  the 

above  from  Augustine.    Condition  of  the  patriarchs  under  the  Old  Testament. 

11.  Fifth  difference.    The  Old  Testament  belonged  to  one  people  only,  the  New  to  all. 

12.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  depending  on  the  prece(£ng  section.    Of  the  calling 

of  the  Gentiles.  Why  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  strange 
and  new. 

13.  The  last  part  of  the  chapter.    Two  objections  considered.    1 .  God  being  immutable 

cannot  consistently  disapprove  what  he  once  ordered.  Answer  coi^rmed  by  a 
passage  of  Scripture. 

14.  Objections.    2.  God  could  at  first  have  transacted  with  the  Jevra  as  he  now  does 

with  Christians.  Answer,  showing  the  absurdity  of  this  objection.  Another 
answer  founded  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  divine  will  and  the  dispensation  of 
grace. 

1.  What,  then?  you  will  say,  Is  there  no  diflference  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  ?    What  is  to  become  of  the  many 
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hi^^'*  thu.H  UAtowfr-l  wore  intended  by  God  himself  to  guide  them  to 
a  li"av#:nly  LofK.*,  it  hhows  great  unskilfulness^.  not  to  say  dulness,  not 
fy;  iiiU'w\  to  thiH  xuoit  of  dispensation.  The  ground  of  coutroverssy 
\'<  \\m\  <t\\T  opfK;nents  hold  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  considered 
hy  Wtf.  lHra<;litcM  us  8Uf»remc  and  final  happiness,  and  now,  since  Chri>t 
w;m  iriariirf.-htf'd,  tyfiifie.s  to  us  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  whereas  we 
ijiaintai/j  that,  in  the  earthly  |)ossession  which  the  Ismelites  enjoyed, 
lli«-y  Im^IkiM,  jw  in  a  mirror,  the  futm-e  inheritance  which  they  believed 
lo  \}i:  n-wrvcd  fnr  them  in  heaven. 

ii.  'J'hiH  will  iKjtter  appear  from  the  similitude  which  Paul  uses  in 
<ialatiariH  ((jial.  iv.  1).  He  compares  the  Jewish  nation  to  an  heir 
ill  pii|iiliarity,  who,  as  yet  unfit  to  govern  himself,  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tutor  or  guide  to  whose  charge  he  has  been  committed. 
'J'hoii^h  this  Kiniilc  refers  C8]>ecially  to  ceremonies,  there  is  nothing 
\ai  pMvont  us  from  ai)plying  it  most  appropriately  here  also.     The 
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same  inheritance  was  destined  to  them  as  to  us,  hut  from  nonage 
they  were  incapable  of  entering  to  it,  and  managii^  it.  They  had 
the  same  Church,  though  it  was  still  in  puerility.  The  Lord,  there- 
fore, kept  them  under  this  tutelage,  giving  them  spiritual  promises, 
not  clear  and  simple,  but  typified  by  earthly  objects.  Hence,  when 
he  chose  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  posterity,  to  the  hope 
of  immortality,  he  promised  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  inheri- 
tance, not  that  it  might  be  the  limit  of  their  hopes,  but  that  the  view 
of  it  might  train  and  confirm  them  in  the  hope  of  that  true  inheri- 
tance, which,  as  yet,  appeared  not.  And,  to  guard  against  delusion, 
they  received  a  better  promise,  which  attested  that  this  earth  was  not 
the  highest  measure  of  the  divine  kindness.  Thus,  Abraham  is  not 
allowed  to  keep  down  his  thoughts  to  the  promised  land :  by  a  greater 
promise  his  views  are  carried  upward  to  the  Lord.  He  is  thus 
addressed,  "  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward"  (Gen.  xv.  1).  Here  we  see  that  the  Lord  is  the  fin^ 
reward  promised  to  Abraham,  that  he  might  not  seek  a  fleeting  and 
evanescent  reward  in  the  elements  of  this  world,  but  look  to  one  which 
was  incorruptible.  A  promise  of  the  land  is  afterwards  added  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
and  a  type  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as  the  saints  declare  their 
understanding  to  have  been.  Thus  David  rises  from  temporal  bless- 
infijs  to  the  last  and  highest  of  all,  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth : 
but  Grod  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever."  "My 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  26; 
Ixxxiv.  2).  Again,  "  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance 
and  of  my  cup :  thou  maintainest  my  lot"  (Ps.  xvi.  5).  Again,  "  I 
cried  unto  thee,  0  Lord :  I  said.  Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  portion 
in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Ps.  cxlii.  5).  Those  who  can  venture  to 
speak  thus,  assuredly  declare  that  their  hope  rises  beyond  the  world 
and  worldly  blessings.  This  future  blessedness,  however,  the  prophets 
often  describe  under  a  type  which  the  Lord  had  taught  them.  In 
this  way  are  to  be  understood  the  many  passages  in  Job  (Job  xviiL 
17)  and  Isaiah,  to  the  efiect.  That  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the 
earth,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  driven  out  of  it,  that  Jerusalem  will 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  riches,  and  Sion  overflow  with  every  species  of 
abundance.  In  strict  propriety,  all  these  things  obviously  apply  not 
to  the  land  of  our  pilgrimage,  nor  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  but  to  the 
true  country,  the  heavenly  city  of  believers,  in  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  blessing  and  life  for  evermore  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3). 

3.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  saints  under  the  Old  Testament  set 
a  higher  value  on  this  mortal  life  and  its  blessings  than  would  now 
be  meet.  For,  though  they  well  knew  that  in  their  race  they  were 
not  to  halt  at  it  as  the  goal,  yet,  perceiving  that  the  Lord,  in  accom- 
modation to  their  feebleness,  had  there  imprinted  the  lineaments  of 
his  favour,  it  gave  them  greater  delight  than  it  could  have  done  if 
considered  only  in  itself.    For  as  the  Lord,  in  testifying  his  good- will 
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towards  believers  by  means  of  present  blessings,  then  exhibited  spiri- 
tual felicity  under  t^^es  and  emblems,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
temporal  punishments  he  gave  proofs  of  his  judgment  against  the 
reprobate.  Hence,  by  earthly  objects,  the  favour  of  the  Lord  wm 
displayed,  as  well  as  liis  punishment  inflicted.  The  unskilful,  not 
considering  this  analogy  and  correspondence  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
between  rewards  and  punishments,  wonder  that  there  is  so  much 
variance  in  God,  that  those  who,  in  old  time,  were  suddenly  visited 
for  their  faults  with  severe  and  dreadful  punishments,  he  now  punishes 
much  more  rarely  and  less  severely,  as  if  he  had  laid  aside  his  former 
anger ;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  can  scarcely  help  imagining,  like  the 
Manichees,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  different  from 
that  of  the  New.  But  we  shall  easily  disencumber  ourselves  of  such 
doubts  if  we  attend  to  that  mode  of  divine  administration  to  which  I 
have  adverted — that  God  was  pleased  to  indicate  and  tyj)ify  both  the 
gift  of  future  and  eternal  felicity  by  terrestrial  blessings,  as  well  as 
the  dreadful  nature  of  spiritual  death  by  bodily  punLshments,  at  that 
time  when  he  delivered  his  covenant  to  the  Israelites  as  under  a  kind 
of  veil. 

4.  Another  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
in  the  types,  the  former  exhibiting  only  the  image  of  truth,  while 
the  reality  was  absent,  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance,  the  latter 
exhibiting  both  the  full  truth  and  the  entire  body.  Mention  is  usu- 
ally made  of  this,  whenever  the  New  Testament  is  contrasted  with 
the  Old,*  but  it  is  nowhere  so  fully  treated  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  vii. — x.).  The  Apostle  is  there  arguing  against  those 
who  thought  that  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law  could  not  be 
abolished  without  producing  the  total  ruin  of  religion.  In  order  to 
refute  this  error,  he  adverts  to  what  the  Psalmist  had  foretold  con- 
cerning the  priesthood  of  Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4).  Seeing  that  an  eternal 
priesthood  is  assigned  to  him,  it  is  clear  that  the  priesthood  in  which 
there  was  a  daily  succession  of  priests  is  abolished.  And  he  proves 
that  the  institution  of  this  new  Priest  must  prevail,  because  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  He  afterwards  adds,  that  a  change  of  the  priest  neces- 
sarily led  to  a  change  of  the  covenant.  And  the  necessity  of  this  be 
confirms  by  the  reason,  that  the  weakness  of  the  law  was  such,  that 
it  could  make  nothing  perfect.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  in  what 
this  weakness  consists — namely,  that  it  had  external  carnal  obser- 
vances which  could  not  render  the  w  orshippers  perfect  in  respect  of 
conscience,  because  its  sacrifices  of  beasts  could  neither  take  away 
sins  nor  procure  true  holiness.  He  therefore  concludes  that  it  was  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things, 

1  The  French  is,  "  et  a  icelle  8C  doirent  reduire  quasi  tous  les  passages,  auxquek  le 
vieil  Testament  est  oppose  au  Nouveau  par  compnraison." — And  to  this  ought  in  a  manner 
to  be  referred  all  the  passages  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is,  bj  way  of  comparison, 
opposed  to  the  New. 
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and  accordingly  had  no  other  office  than  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
better  hope  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospel. 

Here  we  may  see  in  what  respect  the  legal  is  compared  with  the 
evangelical  covenant,  the  ministry  of  Christ  with  that  of  Moses.  If 
the  comparison  referred  to  the  substance  of  the  promises,  there  would 
be  a  great  repugnance  between  the  two  covenants ;  but  since  the 
nature  of  the  case  leads  to  a  different  view,  we  must  follow  it  in  order 
to  discover  the  truth.  Let  us,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  covenant 
which  God  once  ratified  as  eternal  and  unending.  Its  completion, 
whereby  it  is  fixed  and  ratified,  is  Christ.  Till  such  completion  takes 
place,  the  Lord,  by  Moses,  prescribes  ceremonies  which  are,  as  it 
were,  formal  symbols  of  confirmation.  The  point  brought  under  dis- 
cussion was.  Whether  or  not  the  ceremonies  ordained  in  the  Law 
behoved  to  give  way  to  Christ.  Although  these  were  merely  acci- 
dents of  the  covenant,  or  at  least  additions  and  appendages,  and,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  accessories,  yet  because  they  were  the 
means  of  administering  it,  the  name  of  covenant  is  applied  to  them, 
just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  sacraments.^  Hence,  in  general, 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  name  given  to  the  solemn  method  of  con- 
firming the  covenant  comprehended  under  ceremonies  and  sacrifices. 
Since  there  is  nothing  substantial  in  it,  until  we  look  beyond  it,  the 
Apostle  contends  that  it  behoved  to  be  annulled  and  become  anti- 
quated (Heb.  vii.  22),  to  make  room  for  Christ,  the  surety  and 
mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  by  whom  the  eternal  sanctification  of 
the  elect  was  once  purchased,  and  the  transgressions  which  remained 
under  the  Law  wiped  away.  But  if  you  prefer  it,  take  it  thus  :  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  was  old,  because  veiled  by  the  shadowy  and 
ineffectual  observance  of  ceremonies ;  and  it  was  therefore  temporary, 
being,  as  it  were,  in  suspense  until  it  received  a  firm  and  substantial 
confirmation.  Then  only  did  it  become  new  and  eternal  when  it  was 
consecrated  and  established  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
Saviour,  in  giving  the  cup  to  his  disciples  in  the  last  supper,  calls  it 
the  cup  of  the  new  testament  in  his  blood ;  intimating,  that  the 
covenant  of  God  was  truly  realised,  made  new,  and  eternal,  when  it 
was  sealed  with  his  blood. 

6.  It  is  now  clear  in  what  sense  the  Apostle  said  (GaL  iii.  24 ;  iv. 
1),  that  by  the  tutelage  of  the  Law  the  Jews  were  conducted  to 
Christ,  before  he  was  exhibited  in  the  flesh.  He  confesses  that  they 
were  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  tliough,  on  account  of  nonage,  they  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  tutor.  It  was  fit,  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  not  yet  having  risen,  that  there  shouldneither  be  so  much 
light  of  revelation  nor  such  clear  understanding.  The  Lord  dispensed 
the  light  of  his  w^ord,  so  that  they  could  behold  it  at  a  distance,  and 

1  "  Qualiter  et  aliis  Sacramentis  dari  solet."  French,  "  comme  TEscriture  a  cous- 
tnme  d'attribucr  aux  sacremens  le  nom  des  choses  qu'ils  represcntent ;"— just  as 
Scriptare  ia  wont  to  give  sacraments  the  names  of  the  things  which  they  represent. 
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obscurely.  AccordiDgly,  this  slender  measure  of  intelligeDce  if 
designated  by  Paul  by  the  t^rm  childhood^  which  the  Lord  wai 
pleased  to  train  by  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  external  observances, 
until  Christ  should  appear.  Through  him  the  knowledge  of  believeit 
was  to  be  matured.  This  distinction  was  noted  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self when  he  said  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  until  John, 
that  from  that  time  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  preached  (Matth. 
xi.  13).  What  did  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  deliver  to  the  men  oi 
their  time  ?  They  gave  a  foretaste  of  that  wisdom  which  was  one 
day  to  be  clearly  manifested,  and  showed  it  afar  off.  But  where 
Christ  can  be  pointed  to  with  the  finger,  there  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  manifested.  In  him  are  contained  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  and  by  these  we  penetrate  almost  to  the  very  shrine 
of  heaven. 

6.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  scarcely  one  is  to  he  found  who,  in  excellence  of  faith, 
can  be  compared  to  Abraham,  and  that  the  Prophets  were  so  dis- 
tinguished by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  that  even  in  the  present  day 
they  give  light  to  the  whole  world.  For  the  question  here  is,  not 
what  grace  the  Lord  conferred  upon  a  few,  but  what  was  the  ordinary 
method  which  he  followed  in  teaching  the  people,  and  which  even 
was  employed  in  the  case  of  those  very  prophets  who  were  endued 
with  special  knowledge  above  others.  For  their  preaching  was  both 
obscure  as  relating  to  distant  objects,  and  was  mcluded  in  types. 
Moreover,  however  wonderful  the  knowledge  displayed  in  them,  as 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  tutelage  common 
to  all  the  people,  they  must  also  be  ranked  among  children.  Lastly, 
none  of  them  ever  had  such  a  degree  of  discernment  as  not  to  savour 
somewhat  of  the  obscurity  of  the  age.  Whence  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  "  Many  kings  and  prophets  have  desired  to  see  the  things 
which  you  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to  hear  the  things  which 
ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see;  and  yoiu:  ears,  for  they  hear"  (Matth.  xiii.  17).  And  it  was 
right  that  the  presence  of  Christ  should  have  this  distinguishing 
feature,  that  by  means  of  it  the  revelation  of  heavenly  mysteries 
should  be  made  more  transparent.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  passage 
which  we  formerly  quoted  from  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  to 
them  it  was  revealed  that  their  labour  should  be  useful  not  so  much 
to  themselves  as  to  our  age. 

7.  I  proceed  to  the  third  distinction,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Jeremiah :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  \hQ  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah: 
not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  an  husband 
unto  them,  saith  the  Lord :  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
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^1  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  will  be  their  Grod,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
eaying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34).  From  these 
words,  the  Apostle  took  occasion  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  Law  and  the  Grospel,  calling  the  one  a  doctrine  of  the  letter,  the 
other  a  doctrine  of  the  spirit ;  describing  the  one  as  formed  on  tables 
of  stone,  the  other  on  tables  of  the  heart ;  the  one  the  preaching  of 
death,  the  other  of  life  ;  the  one  of  condemnation,  the  other  of  justi- 
fication ;  the  one  made  void,  the  other  permanent  (2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6). 
The  object  of  the  Apostle  being  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet, 
the  words  of  the  one  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
was  understood  by  both.  And  yet  there  is  some  difference  between 
them.  For  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Law  more  disparagingly  than 
the  Prophet.  This  be  does  not  simply  in  respect  of  the  Law  itself, 
but  because  there  were  some  false  zealots  of  tne  Law  who,  by  a  per- 
verse zeal  for  ceremonies,  obscured  the  clearness  of  the  Gospel,  he 
treats  of  the  nature  of  the  Law  with  reference  to  their  error  and 
foolish  affection.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  attend  to  this  pecu- 
liarity in  Paul.  Both,  however,  as  they  are  contrasting  the  Ola  and 
New  Testament,  consider  nothing  in  the  Law  but  what  is  peculiar  to 
it.  For  example,  the  Law  everywhere  ^  contains  promises  of  mercy ; 
but  as  these  are  adventitious  to  it,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  account 
of  the  Law  as  considered  only  in  its  own  nature.  All  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  is,  that  it  commands  what  is  right,  prohibit^  crimes,  holds 
forth  rewards  to  the  cultivators  of  righteousness,  and  threatens  trans- 
gressors with  punishment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  neither  changes 
nor  amends  that  depravity  of  heart  which  is  naturally  inherent  in 
alL 

8.  Let  us  now  explain  the  Apostle's  contrast  step  by  step.  The 
Old  Testament  is  literal,  because  promulgated  without  the  efficacy 
of  the  Spirit :  the  New  spiritual,  because  the  Lord  has  engraven  it 
on  the  heart.  The  second  antithesis  is  a  kind  of  exposition  of  the 
first.  The  Old  is  deadly,  because  it  can  do  nothing  but  involve  the 
whole  human  race  in  a  curse ;  the  New  is  the  instrument  of  life, 
because  those  who  are  freed  from  the  curse  it  restores  to  favour  with 
Grod.  The  former  is  the  ministry  of  condemnation,  because  it  charges 
the  whole  sons  of  Adam  with  transgression ;  the  latter  the  ministry 
of  righteousness,  because  it  unfolds  the  mercy  of  God,  by  which  we 
are  justified.  The  last  antithesis  must  be  referred  to  the  Ceremonial 
Law.  Being  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  it  behoved  in  time  to 
perish  and  vanish  away ;  whereas  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits 
the  very  body,  is  firmly  esfiiblished  for  ever.  Jeremiah,  indeed,  calls 
the  Moral  Law  also  a  weak  and  fragile  covenant ;  but  for  another 

1  "  Passim."    Frenck,  "  9a  ct  U ; " — here  and  there. 
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reason — namely,  because  it  was  immediately  broken  by  the  sadden 
detection  of  an  ungrat<?ful  people  ;  but  as  the  blame  of  such  violation 
is  in  the  people  tliemselves,  it  is  not  properly  alleged  agsiinst  the 
covenant.  The  ceremonies,  again,  inasmuch  as  through  their  very 
weakness  they  were  dissolved  by  the  advent  of  Christ,  had  the  cause 
of  weakness  from  within.  Jloreover,  the  difference  between  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  must  not  be  understood  as  if  the  Lord  had  delivered 
his  Law  to  the  Jews  without  any  good  result ;  i.e.  as  if  none  had  been 
converted  to  him.  It  is  used  comparatively  to  commend  the  richejj 
of  the  grace  with  which  the  same  Lawgiver,  assuming,  as  it  were,  a 
new  character,  honoured  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  When  we 
consider  the  multitude  of  those  whom,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gosi)el, 
he  has  regenerated  by  his  Spirit,  and  gathered  out  of  all  nations  into 
the  communion  of  his  Church,  we  may  say  that  those  of  ancient  Israel 
who,  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  affection,  embraced  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  were  few  or  none,  though  the  number  is  great  when  they 
are  considered  in  themselves  without  comparison. 

9.  Out  of  the  third  distinction  a  fourth  arises.  In  Scripture,  the 
term  bondage  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  because  it  begets  fear, 
and  the  term  freedom  to  the  New,  because  productive  of  confidence 
and  securitv.  Thus  Paul  savs  to  the  Eomans,  **  Ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;  but  ye  liave  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Fatlier"  (Rom.  viii.  15).  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  passjigc  in  the  Hebrews,  "  For  ye  are  not  come  unto 
the  mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that  Imrned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  the  voice  of  words  ;  which  voice  they  that  heard  entreated  that 
the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more  (for  tliey  could  not 
endure  that  which  was  commanded.  And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch 
the  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or  thrust  through  with  a  dart :  and 
so  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake) :  but  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  <fec.  (Heb.  xii.  18 — ^22). 
What  Paul  briefly  touches  on  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Romans,  he  explains  more  fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  where  he  makes  an  allegory  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham  in  this 
way :  "  Agar  is  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  \vith  her  children.  But  Jerusalem 
which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all "  (Gral.  iv.  25, 
26).  As  the  offspring  of  Agar  was  born  in  slavery,  and  could  never 
attain  to  the  inheritance,  while  that  of  Sara  was  free  and  entitled  to 
tlie  inheritance,  so  by  the  Law  we  are  subjected  to  slavery,  and  by  the 
Gospel  alone  regenerated  into  liberty.  The  sum  of  the  matter  comes 
to  this:  The  Old  Testament  filled  the  conscience  with  fear  and 
trembling,  the  New  inspires  it  with  gladness.  By  the  former  the 
conscience  is  held  in  l>ondage,  by  tlie  latter  it  is  manumitted  and 
made  free.    If  it  be  objected,  that  the  holy  fathers  among  the  Israel- 
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ites,  as  they  were  endued  with  the  Fame  spirit  of  faith,  must  also  have 
been  partakers  of  the  same  liberty  and  joy,  we  answer,  that  neither 
was  derived  from  the  Law ;  but  feeling  that  by  the  Law  they  were 
oppressed  like  slaves,  and  vexed  with  a  disquieted  conscience,  they 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Gospel ;  and,  accordingly,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  Gospel  was,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  rule  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  exempted  those  who  were  under  it  from  those  evils. 
Then,  again,  we  deny  that  they  did  possess  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
security  in  such  a  degree  as  not  to  experience  some  measure  of  fear 
and  bondage.  For  however  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  which 
they  had  obtained  through  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  under 
the  same  bonds  and  burdens  of  observances  as  the  rest  of  their  nation. 
Therefore,  seeing  they  were  obliged  to  the  anxious  observance  of  cere- 
monies (which  were  the  symbols  of  a  tutelage  bordering  on  slavery, 
and  handwritings  by  which  they  acknowledged  their  guilt,  but  did 
not  escape  from  it),  they  are  justly  said  to  have  been,  comparatively, 
under  a  covenant  oif  fear  and  bondage,  in  respect  of  that  common  dis- 
pensation under  which  the  Jewish  people  were  then  placed. 

10.  The  three  last  contrasts  to  whicli  we  have  adverted  (sec.  4,  7, 
9),  are  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  hence  in  these  the 
Law  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Old,  and  the  Gospel  by  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  of  wider  extent  (sec.  1),  com- 
prehending under  it  the  promises  which  were  given  even  before  the 
Law.  When  Augustine  maintained  that  these  were  not  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  the  Old  Testament  (August,  ad  Bonifac. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  14),  he  took  a  most  correct  view,  and  meant  nothing 
di£ferent  from  what  we  have  now  taught ;  for  he  had  in  view  those 
passages  of  Jeremiah  and  Paul  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  word  of  grace  and  mercy.  In  the  same  passage, 
Augustine,  with  great  shrewdness,  remarks,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  the  sons  of  promise,  the  divinely  regenerated,  who, 
through  faith  working  by  love,  obeyed  the  commandments,  belonged 
to  the  New  Testament ;  entertaining  the  hope  not  of  carnal,  earthly, 
temporal,  but  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal  blessings,  believing 
especially  in  a  Mediator,  by  whom  they  doubted  not  both  that  the 
Spirit  was  administered  to  them,  enabling  them  to  do  good,  and 
jiardon  imparted  as  often  as  they  sinned.  The  thing  which  he  thus 
mtended  to  assert  was,  that  all  the  saints  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  having  been  specially  selected 
by  God,  were  equally  with  us  partakers  of  the  blessing  of  eternal 
salvation.  The  only  difference  between  our  division  and  that  of 
Augustine  is,  that  ours  (in  accordance  with  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
**  All  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John,"  Matth.  xi. 
13)  distinguishes  between  the  gospel  light  and  that  more  obscure 
dispensation  of  the  word  wliich  preceded  it,  while  the  other  division 
simply  distinguishes  between  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
strength  of  the  Gospel.     And  here  also,  with  regard  to  the  holy 
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fathers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  they  Kved  under  the  Old 
Testament,  they  did  not  stop  there,  but  always  aspired  to  the  New, 
and  so  entered  into  sure  fellowship  with  it  Those  who,  contented 
with  existing  shadows,  did  not  carry  their  thoughts  to  Christ,  the 
Apostle  chafges  with  blindness  and  malediction.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  matters,  what  greater  blindness  can  be  imagined,  than  to  hope 
for  the  expiation  of  sin  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast,  or  to  seek 
mental  purification  in  external  washing  with  water,  or  to  attempt  to 
appease  God  with  cold  ceremonies,  as  if  he  were  greatly  delighted 
with  them?  Such  are  the  absurdities  into  which  those  fall  who 
cling  to  legal  observances,  without  respect  to  Christ. 

11.  The  fifth  distinction  which  we  have  to  add  consists  in  this, 
that  until  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Lord  set  apart  one  nation,  to  which 
he  confined  the  covenant  of  his  grace.  Moses  says,  "  When  the  Most 
High  divided  to  the  nations  theu*  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the 
sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance"  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9).  In  another  passage 
he  thus  addresses  the  people :  "  Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein 
is.  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he 
chose  their  seed,  after  them,  even  you,  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this 
day"  TDeut.  x.  14,  15).  That  people,  therefore,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  only  part  of  mankind  belonging  to  him,  he  favoured  exclusively 
with  the  Knowledge  of  his  name,  depositing  his  covenant,  as  it  were, 
in  their  bosom,  manifesting  to  them  the  presence  of  his  divinity,  and 
honouring  them  with  all  privileges.  But  to  say  nothing  of  other 
favours,  the  only  one  here  considered  is  his  binding  them  to  him  by 
the  communion  of  his  word,  so  that  he  was  called  and  regarded  a« 
their  God.  Meanwhile  other  nations,  as  if  they  had  had  no  kind  of 
intercourse  with  him,  he  allowed  to  wander  in  vanity,  not  even  supply- 
ing them  with  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  destruction — ^viz. 
the  preaching  of  his  word.  Israel  was  thus  the  Lord's  favourite  chQd, 
the  others  were  aliens.  Israel  was  known  and  admitted  to  trust  and 
guardianship,  the  others  left  in  darkness ;  Israel  was  made  holy,  the 
others  were  profane ;  Israel  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  (Jod, 
the  others  kept  far  aloof  from  him.  But  on  the  fulness  of  the  time 
destined  to  renew  all  things,  when  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  was  manifested,  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  which  had  long 
kept  the  divine  mercy  within  the  confines  of  Israel,  was  broken  down, 
peace  was  preached  to  them  who  weVe  afar  off,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
were  nigh,  that  being  together  reconciled  to  God,  they  might  unite 
as  one  people.  Wherefore,  there  is  now  no  respect  of  Jew  or  Greek, 
of  circumcision  or  uncircumcision,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  To 
him  the  heathen  have  been  given  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession  (Ps.  ii.  8),  that  he  may  rule 
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without  distinction  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8). 

12.  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  over  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This,  it  is  true,  had  heen  previously  declared  by  the  prophets, 
in  passages  both  numerous  and  clear,  but  still  the  fulfilment  of  it  was 
deferred  ta  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Even  Christ  did  not  acknow- 
ledge it  at  the  very  outset  of  his  ministry,  but  delayed  it  until  having 
completed  the  whole  work  of  redemption  in  all  its  parts,  and  finished 
the  period  of  his  humiliation,  he  received  from  the  Father  "  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow"  (Philip,  ii.  9, 10).  Hence  the  period  being  not  yet 
completed,  he  declared  to  the  woman  of  Canaan,  "  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matth.  xv.  24).  Nor  in 
his  first  commission  to  the  Ai)08tle8  does  he  permit  them  to  pass  the 
same  limits,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city 
of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel"  (Matth.  x.  6,  6).  However  plainly  the  thing  may 
have  been  declared  in  numerous  passages,  when  it  was  announced  to 
the  Apostles,  it  seemed  to  them  so  new  and  extraordinary,  that  they 
were  horrified  at  is  as  something  monstrous.  At  length,  when  they 
did  act  upon  it,  it  was  timorously,  and  not  without  reluctance.  Nor 
is  this  strange ;  for  it  seemed  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  reason, 
that  the  Lord,  who  for  so  many  ages  had  selected  Israel  from  the  rest 
of  the  nations,  should  suddenly,  as  it  were,  change  his  purpose,  and 
abandon  his  choice.  Prophecy,  indeed,  had  foretold  it,  but  they  could 
not  be  so  attentive  to  prophecies,  as  not  to  be  somewhat  startled  by 
the  novel  spectacle  thus  presented  to  their  eye.  It  was  not  enough 
that  God  had  in  old  times  given  specimens  of  the  future  calling  of 
the  Gentiles.  Those  whom  he  had  so  called  were  very  few  in  number, 
and,  moreover,  he  in  a  maimer  adopted  them  into  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, before  allowing  them  to  approach  his  people.  But  by  this 
public  call,  the  Gentiles  were  not  only  made  equal  to  the  Jews,  but 
seemed  to  be  substituted  into  their  place,  as  if  the  Jews  had  been 
dead.^  We  may  add,  that  any  strangers  whom  God  had  formerly 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Church,  had  never  been  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Jews.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  without  cause  that 
Paul  describes  it  as  **  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints"  (Col. 
126). 

13.  The  whole  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
has,  I  think,  been  fully  and  faithfully  explained,  under  these  four 
or  five  heads,  in  so  far  as  requisite  for  ordinal^  instruction.  But 
since  this  variety  in  governing  the  Church,  this  diversity  in  the  mode 

^  '*  In  demortuorum  locum."    The  French  is  siinplj,  "  en  leur  lieu ;  *' — ^into  their 
place. 
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of  teaching,  this  great  change  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  regarded 
by  some  as  an  absurdity,  we  must  reply  to  them  before  passing  to 
other  matters.  And  this  can  be  done  briefly,  because  the  objectiong 
are  not  so  strong^  as  to  require  a  very  careful  refutation.  It  i«  un- 
reasonable, they  say,  to  suppose  that  God,  who  is  alwaj^  consistent 
with  himself,  permitted  such  a  change  as  afterwards  to  disapprove 
what  he  had  once  ordered  and  commended.  I  answer,  that  God 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  mutable,  because  he  adapts  diflFerent  forms 
to  difierent  ages,  as  he  knows  to  be  expedient  for  each.  If  the  hus- 
bandman prescribes  one  set  of  duties  to  his  household  in  winter,  and 
another  in  summer,  w^e  do  not  therefore  charge  him  with  fickleness, 
or  think  he  deviates  from  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  wliich  depends 
on  the  regular  course  of  nature.  In  like  manner,  if  a  father  of  a 
family,  in  educating,  governing,  and  managing  his  children,  pursues 
one  course  in  boyhood,  another  in  adolescence,  and  another  in  man- 
hood, w^e  do  not  therefore  say  that  he  is  fickle,  or  abandons  his 
opinions.  Why,  then,  do  we  charge  God  with  inconstancy,  when  he 
makes  fit  and  congruous  arrangements  for  diversities  of  times  ?  The 
latter  similitude  ought  to  be  completely  satisfactory.  Paul  likens 
the  Jews  to  children,  and  Christians  to  grown  men  (Gal.  iv.  1). 
What  irregularity  is  there  in  the  Divine  arrangement,  which  confined 
them  to  the  rudiments  which  were  suitable  to  their  age,  and  trains 
us  by  a  firmer  and  more  manly  discipline  ?  The  constancy  of  God 
is  conspicuous  in  this,  that  he  delivered  the  same  doctrine  to  all  ages, 
and  persists  in  requiring  that  worship  of  his  name  which  he  com- 
manded at  the  beginning.  His  changing  the  external  form  and 
manner  does  not  show  that  he  is  liable  to  change.  In  so  far  he  has 
only  accommodated  himself  to  the  mutable  and  diversified  capacities 
of  man. 

14.  But  it  is  said,  AVhence  this  diversity,  save  that  God  chose  to 
make  it  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  as  easy  for  him  from  the  first,  as 
after  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  reveal  eternal  life  in  clear  terms  with- 
out any  figures,  to  instruct  his  neople  by  a  few  clear  sacraments,  to 
bestow  his  Holy  Spiiit,  and  difluse  his  grace  over  the  whole  globe ? 
This  is  very  much  the  same  as  to  bring  a  charge  against  God, 
because  he  created  the  world  at  so  late  a  period,  when  he  could  have 
done  it  at  the  first,  or  because  he  appointed  the  alternative  changes 
of  summer  and  winter,  of  day  and  night.  With  the  feeling  common 
to  every  pious  mind,  let  us  not  doubt  that  ever3rthing  which  God 
has  done  has  been  done  wisely  and  justly,  although  we  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  cause  which  required  that  it  should  be  so  done. 
We  should  arrogate  too  much  to  ourselves  were  we  not  to  con- 
cede to  God  that  he  may  have  reasons  for  his  counsel,  which  we 
are  unable  to  discern.  It  is  strange,  they  say,  that  he  now  repudiates 
and  abominates  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  and  the  whole  apjmratus  of 

1  "Firmee,"    French,  "Ne  si  fortes,  ne  si  ur^entes;" — neither  so  strong,  nor  to 

pressing. 
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that  Levitical  priesthood  in  which  he  formerly  delighted.  As  if 
those  external  and  transient  matters  could  delight  God,  or  affect 
him  in  any  way  I  *  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  he  appointed 
nooe  of  these  things  on  his  own  account,  but  instituted  them  all  f.  i 
the  salvation  of  men.  If  a  physician,  adopting  the  best  method, 
effects  a  cure  upon  a  youth,  and  afterwards,  when  the  same  indi- 
vidual has  grown  old,  and  is  again  subject  to  the  same  disease, 
employs  a  different  method  of  cure,  can  it  be  said  that  he  repudiates 
the  method  which  he  formerly  approved  ?    Nay,  continuing  to  ap- 

frove  of  it,  he  only  adapts  hunself  to  the  different  periods  of  life. 
n  1  ke  manner,  it  was  necessary  in  representing  Christ  in  his  absence, 
and  predicting  his  future  advent,  to  employ  a  different  set  of  signs 
from  those  which  are  employed,  now  that  his  actual  manifestation  is 
exhibited.  It  is  true,  that  since  the  advent  of  .Christ,  the  calling  of 
God  is  more  vridely  addressed  to  all  nations,  and  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  more  liberally  bestowed  than  they  had  previously  been.  But 
who,  I  ask,  can  deny  the  right  of  God  to  have  the  free  and  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  his  gifts,  to  select  the  nations  which  he  may  be 
pleased  to  illuminate,  the  places  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  illustrate 
by  the  preaching  of  his  word,  and  the  mo  le  and  measure  of  progress 
and  success  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  give  to  his  doctrine, — to  punish 
the  world  for  its  ingratitude,  by  withdrawing  the  knowledge  of  his 
name  for  certain  ages,  and  again,  when  he  so  pleases,  to  restore  it  in 
mercy  ?  We  see,  then,  that  in  the  calumnies  which  the  ungodly 
employ  in  this  matter,  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple,  there  is 
nothing  that  ought  to  throw  doubt  either  on  the  justice  of  God  or 
the  veracity  of  Scripture. 

1  "  Aut  ullo  modo  afficiant."    French,  "  ou  comoe  si  jamais  il  s'y  fust  arrets  ; " — or 
as  if  he  could  oyer  have  stopped  at  them. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHRIST,  TO  PERFORM  THE  OFFICE  OF  MEDIATOR,  BEHOVED  TO  BKOOME 

MAN. 

The  two  diyisions  of  this  chapter  are,  I.  The  reasons  why  oar  Mediator  behoTed  to  be 
very  God,  and  to  become  man,  sec.  1-— -8.  IL  Disposal  of  Tarioos  objectioiui  by  somt 
fanatics,  and  especially  by  Osiander,  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  Mediitor, 
sec.  4 — 7. 

Sections. 

1.  Necessary,  not  absolutely,  but  by  divine  decree,  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God, 

and  become  man.  Neither  man  nor  angel,  though  pure,  could  have  sufficed.  The 
Son  of  God  behoved  to  come  down.  Man  in  innocence  could  not  penetrate  to  God 
without  a  Mediator,  much  less  could  he  after  the  fall. 

2.  A  second  reason  why  the  Mediator  behoved  to  be  God  and  man — vii.  that  he  had  to 

convert  those  who  were  heirs  of  hell  into  children  of  God. 

3.  Third  reason,  that  in  our  flesh  he  might  yield  a  perfect  obedience,  satisfy  the  difine 

justice,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  sin.  Fourth  reason,  regarding  the  consolation  and 
confirmation  of  the  whole  Church. 

4.  First  objection  against  the  orthodox  doctrine :  Answer  to  it.    Confirmation  from  the 

sacrifices  of  the  Law,  the  testimony  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and 
even  Christ  himself. 

5.  Second  objection :  Answer :  Answer  confirmed.    Third  objection :  Answer.    Fourth 

objection  by  Osiander :  Answer, 
t).  Fifth  objection,  forming  the  basis  of  Osiander's  errors  on  this  subject:  Answer. 

Nature  of  the  divine  image  in  Adam.    Christ  the  head  of  angels  and  men. 
7.  Sixth  objection :  Answer.    Seventh  objection :  Answer.    Eighth  objection :  Answer. 

Ninth  objection :  Answer.    Tenth  objection :  Answer.    Eleventh  objection:  Answtr. 

Twelfth  objection :  Answer.    The  sum  of  the  doctrine. 

1.  It  deeply  concerned  us,  that  he  who  was  to  be  our  Mediator 
should  be  very  God  and  very  man.  If  the  necessity  be  inquired  into, 
it  was  not  what  is  commonly  termed  simple  or  absolute,  out  flowed 
from  the  divine  decree  on  which  the  salvation  of  man  depended. 
What  was  best  for  us,  our  most  merciful  Father  determineo.  Our 
iniquities,  like  a  cloud  intervening  between  Him  and  us,  having  utterly 
alienated  us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  none  but  a  person  reaching 
to  him  could  be  the  medium  of  restoring  peace.  But  who  could 
thus  reach  to  him?  Could  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ?  All  of  tliem, 
with  their  parent,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  God.  Could  any  of  the 
angels  ?  They  had  need  of  a  head,  Ijy  connection  with  which  they 
might  adhere  to  their  God  entirely  and  inseparably.  'N^Tiat  then? 
The  case  was  certainly  desperate,  if  the  Godhead  itself  did  not  descend 
to  us,  it  being  impossible  for  us  to  ascend.  Thus  the  Son  of  Grod 
behoved  to  become  our  Emmanuel,  i.e.  God  with  us ;  and  in  such  a 
way,  that  by  mutual  union  his  di\dnity  and  our  nature  might  be  com- 
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bined ;  otherwise,  neither  was  the  proximity  near  enough,  nor  the 
affinity  strong  enough,  to  give  us  hope  that  God  would  dwell  witli 
us ;  80  great  was  the  repugnance  between  our  pollution  and  the  spot- 
less purity  of  God.  Had  man  remained  free  from  all  taint,  he  was 
of  too  humble  a  condition  to  penetrate  to  God  without  a  Mediator. 
What,  then,  must  it  have  been,  when  by  fatal  ruin  he  was  plunged 
into  death  and  hell,  defiled  by  so  many  stains,  made  loathsome  by 
corruption ;  in  fine,  overwhelmed  with  every  curse  ?  It  is  not  with- 
out cause,  therefore,  that  Paul,  when  he  would  set  forth  Christ  as  the 
Mediator,  distinctly  declares  him  to  be  man.  There  is,  says  he, 
"  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.  5).  He  might  have  called  him  God,  or  at  least,  omitting  to  call 
him  Gt)d,  he  might  also  have  omitted  to  call  him  man:  but  because 
the  Spirit,  speaking  by  his  mouth,  knew  our  infirmity,  he  opportunely 
provides  for  it  by  the  most  appropriate  remedy,  setting  the  Son  of 
God  familiarly  before  us  as  one  of  ourselves.  That  no  one,  therefore, 
may  feel  perplexed  where  to  seek  the  Mediator,  or  by  what  means  to 
reach  him,  the  Spirit,  by  calling  him  man,  reminds  us  that  he  is  near, 
nay,  contiguous  to  us,  inasmuch  as  he  is  our  flesh.  And,  indeed,  he 
intimates  the  same  thing  in  another  place,  where  he  explains  at  greater 
len^h  that  he  is  not  a  high  priest  who  "  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin"  (Heb.  iv.  15). 

2.  This  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  reflect,  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  Mediator  was  of  no  common  description  :  being  to 
restore  us  to  the  divine  favour,  so  as  to  make  us,  instead  of  sons  (jf 
men,  sons  of  God  ;  instead  of  heirs  of  hell,  heirs  of  a  heavenly  king- 
dom. Who  could  do  this  unless  the  Son  of  Gt)d  should  also  become 
the  Son  of  man,  and  so  receive  what  is  ours  as  to  transfer  to  us  what 
is  his,  making  that  which  is  his  by  nature  to  become  ours  by  grace  ? 
Relying  on  this  earnest,  We  trust  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  because 
the  natural  Son  of  God  assumed  to  himself  a  body  of  our  body,  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  bones  of  our  bones,  that  he  might  be  one  with  us  ;  he 
declined  not  to  take  what  was  peculiar  to  us,  that  he  might  in  his 
turn  extend  to  us  what  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  thus  might  be  in 
common  with  us  both  Son  of  G^d  and  Son  of  man.  Hence  that  holy 
brotherhood  which  he  commends  with  his  own  lips,  when  he  says, "  I 
ascend  to  my  Father,  and  your  Father,  to  my  God,  and  your  God  " 
(John  XX.  17).  In  this  way,  we  have  a  sure  inheritance  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  because  the  only  Son  of  God,  to  whom  it  entirely 
belonged,  has  adopted  us  as  his  brethren ;  and  if  brethren,  then  partners 
with  him  in  the  inheritance  (Rom.  viii.  17).  Moreover,  it  was  espe- 
cially necessary  for  this  cause  also  that  he  who  was  to  be  our  Redeemer 
should  be  truly  God  and  man.  It  was  his  to  swallow  up  death :  who 
but  Life  could  do  so  ?  It  was  his  to  conquer  sin :  who  could  do  so 
save  Righteousness  itself?  It  was  his  to  put  to  flight  the  powers  of 
the  air  and  the  world :  who  could  do  so  but  the  mighty  power  superior 
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^hich  passeth  knowledge"  (Eph.  iii.  16, 18);  as  if  he  intended  of  set 
purpose  to  set  barriers  around  our  minds,  and  prevent  them  from 
decuning  one  iota  from  the  gift  of  reconciliation  whenever  mention  is 
made  of  Christ.  Wherefore,  seeing  it  is  as  Paul  declares  it  to  be, 
"  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners"  (1  Tim.  i.  15),  in  it  I  willingly 
acquiesce.  And  since  the  same  Apostle  elsewhere  declares  that  the 
grace  which  is  now  manifested  by  the  Gospel  "  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began"  (2  Tim.  i.  9),  I  am  resolved  to  adhere 
to  it  firmly  even  to  the  end.  This  moderation  is  unjustly  vituperated 
by  Osiander,  who  has  unhappily,  in  the  present  day,  again  agitated 
this  question,  which  a  few  had  formerly  raised.  He  brings  a  charge 
of  overweening  confidence  against  those  who  deny  that  the  Son  of 
God  would  have  appeared  in  the  flesh  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  because 
this  notion  is  not  repudiated  by  any  passage  of  Scripture.  As  if 
Paul  did  not  lay  a  curb  on  perverse  ciu'iosity  when,  after  speaking  of 
the  redemption  obtained  by  Christ,  he  bids  us  "  avoid  foolish  ques- 
tions" (Tit.  iii.  9).  To  such  insanity  have  some  proceeded  in  their 
preposterous  eagerness  to  seem  acute,  that  they  have  made  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  Son  of  God  might  not  have  assumed  the  nature  of 
an  ass.  This  blasphemy,  at  which  all  pious  minds  justly  shudder 
with  detestation,  Osiander  excuses  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  nowhere 
distinctly  refuted  in  Scripture ;  as  if  Paul,  when  he  counted  nothing 
valuable  or  worth  knowing  "  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  2),  were  admitting  that  the  author  of  salvation  is  an  ass. 
He  who  elsewhere  declares  that  Christ  was  by  the  eternal  counsel  of 
the  Father  appointed  "  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  would 
never  have  acknowledged  another  to  whom  no  ofiice  of  redemption 
had  been  assigned. 

6.  The  principle  on  which  Osiander  founds  is  altogether  frivolous. 
He  will  have  it  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  future  Messiah,  in  order  to  re- 
semble  him  whom  the  Father  had  already  determined  to  clothe  vrith 
flesh.  Hence  he  infers,  that  though  Adam  had  never  fallen  from  his 
first  and  pure  original,  Christ  would  still  have  been  man.  How  silly  and 
distorted  this  view  is,  all  men  of  sound  judgment  will  at  once  discern ; 
still  he  thinks  he  was  the  first  to  see  what  the  image  of  God  was — 
namely,  that  not  only  did  the  divine  glory  shine  forth  in  the  excellent 
endowments  with  wluch  he  was  adorned,  but  God  dwelt  in  him  essen- 
tially. But  while  I  grant  that  Adam  bore  the  image  of  God,  inas- 
much as  he  was  united  to  God  (this  being  the  truest  and  highest 
perfection  of  dignity),  yet  I  maintain,  that  the  likeness  of  God  is  to 
be  sought  for  only  in  those  marks  of  superiority  with  which  God  has 
distin^ished  Adam  above  the  other  animals.  All,  likewise,  wdth 
one  consent,  acknowledge  that  Christ  was  even  then  the  image  of 
God,  and,  accordingly,  whatever  excellence  was  engraven  on  Adam 
liad  its  origin  in  this,  that  by  means  of  the  only  begotten  Son  he  ap- 
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proximated  to  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  Man,  therefore,  was  create 
in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i.  27),  and  in  him  the  Creator  was  pleased 
to  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  his  own  glory.  To  this  degree  of  honour 
lie  was  exalted  by  the  kindness  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  But  I  add, 
that,  as  the  Son  was  the  common  head  both  of  men  and  angels,  bo 
the  dignity  which  was  conferred  on  man  belonged  to  the  angels  also. 
For  when  we  hear  them  called  the  sons  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  it 
would  be  incongruous  to  deny  that  they  were  endued  with  some  quality 
in  which  they  resembled  the  Father.  But  if  he  was  pleased  that  his 
glory  should  be  represented  in  men  and  angels,  and  made  manifest 
in  both  natures,  it  is  ignorant  trifling  in  Osiander  to  say,  that  angels 
were  postponed  to  men,  because  they  did  not  bear  the  image  of  Chnst. 
They  could  not  constantly  enjoy  the  immediate  presence  of  God  if 
they  were  not  like  to  him  ;  nor  does  Paul  teach  (Col.  iii.  10)  that 
men  are  renewed  in  the  image  of  God  in  any  other  way  than  by  being 
associated  with  angels,  that  they  may  be  united  together  under  one 
head.  In  fine,  if  we  believe  Christ,  our  felicity  will  be  perfected 
when  we  shall  have  been  received  into  the  heavens,  and  made  like 
the  angels.  But  if  Osiander  is  entitled  to  infer  that  the  primary 
type  of  the  image  of  God  was  in  the  man  Christ,  on  the  same  ground 
may  any  one  maintain  that  Christ  behoved  to  partake  of  the  angelic 
nature,  seeing  that  angels  also  possess  the  image  of  Gx)d. 

7.  Osiander  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  God  would  be  found  a  liar, 
if  the  decree  to  incarnate  the  Son  was  not  previously  immutably  fixed 
in  his  mind.  Even  had  Adam  not  lost  his  integrity,  he  would,  with 
the  angels,  have  been  like  to  God  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  therefore 
have  been  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  become  either  a  man 
or  an  angel.  In  vain  does  he  entertain  the  absurd  fear,  that  Unless 
it  had  been  determined  by  the  immutable  counsel  of  God,  before  nuun 
was  created,  that  Christ  should  be  born,  not  as  the  Redeemer,  but  as 
the  first  man,  he  might  lose  his  precedence,  since  he  would  not  have 
been  born,  except  for  an  accidental  circumstance — namely,  that  he 
might  restore  the  lost  race  of  man  ;  and  in  this  way  would  have  heea 
created  in  the  image  of  Adam.  For  why  should  he  be  alarmed  at 
what  the  Scripture  plainly  teaches,  that  *'  he  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  ?"  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  Hence  Luke,  also, 
hesitates  not  to  reckon  him  in  his  genealogy  as  a  son  of  Adam  (Luke 
iii.  38).  I  should  like  to  know  why  Christ  is  termed  by  Paul  the 
second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  unless  it  be  that  a  human  oonditkm 
was  decreed  him,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  the  ruined  posterity 
of  Adam.  For  if  in  point  of  order,  that  condition  was  antecedent  to 
creation,  he  ought  to  have  been  called  the  first  Adam.  Osiander 
confidently  affirms,  that  because  Christ  was  in  the  purpose  of  Gtod 
foreknown  as  man,  men  were  formed  after  him  as  their  model  But 
Paul,  by  calling  him  the  second  Adam,  gives  that  revolt  which  made 
it  necessary  to  restore  nature  to  its  primitive  condition  an  intermedi- 
ate place  between  its  original  formation  and  the  restitution  which  ^ro 
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obtain  by  Christ :  hence  it  follows,  that  it  was  this  restitution  which 
made  the  Son  of  God  be  born,  and  thereby  become  man.  Moreover, 
Osiander  argues  ill  and  absurdly,  that  as  long  as  Adam  maintained 
his  integrity,  he  would  have  been  the  image  of  himself,  and  not  of 
Christ.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  although  the  Son  of  God 
had  never  become  incarnate,  nevertheless  the  image  of  God  was  con- 
spicuous in  Adam,  both  in  his  body  and  his  soul ;  in  the  rays  of  this 
image  it  always  appeared  that  Christ  was  truly  head,  and  had  in  all 
things  the  pre-eminence.     In  this  way  we  dispose  of  the  futile  sophism 

Eut  forth  by  Osiander,  that  the  angels  would  have  been  without  this 
ead,  had  not  God  purposed  to  clothe  his  Son  with  flesh,  even  inde- 
pendent of  the  sin  of  Adam.  He  inconsiderately  assumes  what  no 
rational  person  will  grant,  that  Christ  could  have  had  no  supremacy 
over  the  angels,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  him  as  their  prince,  unless 
in  so  far  as  ne  was  man.  But  it  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  words  of 
Paul  (Col.  i.  15),  that  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  eternal  Word  of  God, 
he  is  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  not  because  he  is  created,  or  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  creatures,  but  because  the  entire  structure 
of  the  world,  such  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  when  adorned  with 
exquisite  beauty,  had  no  other  beginning  ;  then,  inasmuch  as  he  wa» 
made  man,  he  is  the  first-born  from  the  dead.  For  in  one  short  pas- 
sage (Col.  i.  16 — 18),  the  Apostle  calls  our  attention  to  both  views : 
that  by  the  Son  all  things  were  created,  so  that  he  has  dominion  over 
angels  ;  and  that  he  became  man,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  be 
a  Kedeemer.  Owing  to  the  same  ignorance,  Osiander  says  that  men 
would  not  Jw.ve  had  Christ  for  their  king  unless  he  had  been  a  man  ; 
as  if  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  have  been  established  by  his 
eternal  Son,  tnough  not  clothed  with  human  fiesh,  holding  the  supre- 
macy, while  angels  and  men  were  gathered  together  to  participate  in 
his  celestial  life  and  glory.  But  he  is  always  deluded,  or  imposes 
upon  himself  by  this  false  principle,  that  the  church  would  have  been 
axifaXov — without  a  head — had  not  Christ  appeared  in  the  fiesh.  In 
the  same  way  as  angels  enjoyed  him  for  their  head,  could  he  not  by 
his  divine  energy  preside  over  men,  and  by  the  secret  virtue  of  his 
Spirit  quicken  and  cherish  them  as  his  body,  until  they  were  gathered 
into  heaven  to  enjoy  the  same  life  with  the  angels  ?  The  absurdities 
which  I  have  been  refuting,  Osiander  regards  as  infallible  oracles. 
Taking  an  intoxicating  delight  in  his  own  speculations,  hi.8  wont  is  to 
extract  ridiculous  paeans  out  of  nothing.  He  afterwards  says  that  he  has 
a  much  stronger  passage  to  produce — namely,  the  prophecy  of  Adam, 
who,  when  the  woman  was  brought  to  him,  said,  "  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bone,  and  fiesh  of  my  fiesh  "  (Gen.  ii.  23).  But  how  does  he 
prove  it  to  be  a  prophecy  ?  Because  in  Matthew  Christ  attributes 
the  same  expression  to  God  !  as  if  everything  which  God  has  spoken 
by  man  contained  a  prophecy.  On  the  same  principle,  as  the  law 
proceeded  from  God,  let  Osiander  in  each  precept  find  a  prophecy. 
Add,  that  our  Saviour's  exposition  would  have  been  harsh  and  grovel- 
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ling,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  literal  meaning.     He  was  not 
referring  to  the  mystical  union  with  which  he  has  honoured  the  Church, 
but  only  to  conjugal  fidelity,  and  states,  that  the  reason  why  God 
declared  man  and  wife  to  be  one  fiesh,  was  to  prevent  any  one  from 
violating  that  indissoluble  tie  by  divorce.     If  this  simple  meaning  is 
too  low  for  Osiander,  let  him  censure  Christ  for  not  leading  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  hidden  sense,  by  interpreting  his .  Father  s  words  with 
more  subtlety.   Paul  gives  no  countenance  to  Osiander  s  dream,  when, 
after  saying  that  **  we  arc  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of 
his  bones,"  he  immediately  adds,  **  This  is  a  great  mystery"  (Eph.  v. 
30 — 32).     For  he  meant  not  to  refer  to  the  sense  in  which  Adam 
used  the  words,  but  sets  forth,  under  the  figure  and  similitude  of 
marriage,  the  sacred  union  which  makes  us  one  with  Christ.     His 
words  have  this  meaning  ;  for  reminding  us  that  he  is  speaking  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  he,  by  way  of  correction,  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  marriage  tie  and  the  spiritual  union  of  Christ  with  his 
Church.     Wherefore,  this  subtlety  vanishes  at  once.     I  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  discuss  similar  absurdities :   for  from  this  very  brief 
refutation,  the  vanity  of  them  all  will  be  discovered.     Abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  solid  nurture  of  the  children  of  God  is  this  sober 
truth,  that  **  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  who 
were  under  the  law  "  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRIST  CLOTHED  WITH   THE  TRUE  SUBSTANCE  OP  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  heads  of  this  chapter  are,  L  The  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  true  humanity  of 
our  Saviour,  proved  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  sec.  1.  II.  Refutation  of  the 
impious  objections  of  the  Marcionites,  Manichees,  and  similar  heretics,  sec.  2-4. 

Sections. 

1.  Proof  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  against  the  Manichees  and  Marcionites. 

2.  Impious  objections  of  heretics  farther  discussed.    Six  objections  answered. 
8.  Other  eight  objections  answered. 

1.  Of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  has  elsewhere  been  established 
by  clear  and  solid  proofs,  I  presume  it  were  superfluous  again  to 
treat.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  see  how,  when  clothed  with, our 
flesh,  he  fulfilled  the  oflSce  of  Mediator.  In  ancient  times,  the  reality 
of  his  human  nature  was  impugned  by  the  Manichees  and  Marcionites, 
the  latter  figuring  to  themselves  a  phantom  instead  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  former  dreaming  of  his  having  been  invested  with 
celestial  flesh.  The  passages  of  Scripture  contradictory  to  both  are 
numerous  and  strong.  The  blessing  is  not  promised  in  a  heavenly 
seed,  or  the  mask  of  a  man,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  Jacob ; 
nor  is  the  everlasting  throne  promised  to  an  aerial  man,  but  to 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  fruit  of  his  loins.  Hence,  when  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  he  is  called  the  Son  of  David  and  Abraham,  not 
because  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  yet  created  in  the  air,  but  because, 
as  Paul  explains,  he  was  "  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
the  flesh"  (Rom.  i.  3),  as  the  same  apostle  elsewhere  says,  that  he 
came  of  the  Jews  (Eom.  ix.  5).  Wherefore,  our  Lord  liimself,  not 
contented  with  the  name  of  man,  frequently  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
man,  wishing  to  express  more  clearly  that  he  was  a  man  by  true 
human  descent.  The  Holy  Spirit  having  so  often,  by  so  many  organs, 
with  so  much  care  and  plainness,  declared  a  matter  which  in  itself  is 
not  abstruse,  who  could  have  thought  that  mortals  would  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  darken  it  with  their  glosses  ?  Many  other  passages 
are  at  hand,  were  it  wished  to  produce  more :  for  instance,  that  one 
of  Paul,  that  **  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.  iv.  4), 
and  innumerable  others,  which  show  that  he  was  subject  to  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  the  other  infirmities  of  our  nature.  But  from  the 
many  we  must  chiefly  select  those  which  may  conduce  to  build  up 
our  minds  in  true  faith,  as  when  it  is  said,  **  Verily,  he  took  not  on 
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him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
"  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death"  (Heb.  ii.  16,  14).  Again,  **  Both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  thejr 
who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren."  *'  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to 
be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  mercifid  and 
faithful  high  priest "  (Heb.  ii.  11,  17).  Again,  "We  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties" (Heb.  iv.  15),  and  the  like.  To  the  same  efiect  is  the  passage 
to  which  we  lately  referred,  in  which  Paul  distinctly  declares,  that 
the  sins  of  the  world  behoved  to  be  expiated  in  our  flesh  (Rom.  viiL 
3).  And  certainly  everything  which  the  Father  conferred  on  Christ 
pertains  to  us  for  this  reason,  that  **  he  is  the  head,"  that  from  him 
the  whole  body  is  *'  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth"  (Eph.  iv.  16).  Nay,  in  no  other  way  could  it 
hold  true  as  is  said,  that  the  Spirit  was  given  to  him  without  measure 
(John  i.  16),  and  that  out  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received  ;  since 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  God,  in  his  own  essence, 
should  be  enriched  by  an  adventitious  gift.  For  this  reason  also, 
Christ  himself  elsewhere  says,  "For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  ** 
(John  xvii.  19). 

2.  The  passages  which  they  produce  in  confirmation  of  their  error 
are  absurdly  wrested,  nor  do  they  gain  anything  by  their  fiivolous 
subtleties  when  they  attempt  to  do  away  with  what  I  have  now  ad- 
duced in  opposition  to  them.  Marcion  imagines  that  Christ,  instead 
of  a  body,  assumed  a  phantom,  because  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that  he 
was  made  iu  the  likeness  of  man,  and  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
Thus  he  altogether  overlooks  what  Paul  is  then  discussing  (Philip, 
ii.  7).  His  object  is  not  to  show  what  kind  of  body  Christ  assumed, 
but  that,  when  he  might  have  justly  asserted  his  divinity,  he  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  nothing  but  the  attributes  of  a  mean  and  despised 
man.  For,  in  order  to  exhort  us  to  submission  by  his  example,  he 
shows,  that  when  as  God  he  might  have  displayed  to  the  world  the 
brightness  of  his  glor}%  he  gave  up  his  right,  and  voluntarily  emptied 
himself;  that  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  and,  contented  with 
that  humble  condition,  suffered  his  divinity  to  be  concealed  under  a 
veil  of  flesh.  Here,  unquestionably,  he  explains  not  what  Christ 
was,  but  in  what  way  he  acted.  Nay,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is 
easily  gathered,  that  it  was  in  the  true  nature  of  man  that  Christ 
humbled  himself.  For  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  he  was  "  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,"  but  that  for  a  time,  instead  of  being  resplendent 
with  divine  glory,  the  human  form  only  appeared  in  a  mean  and 
abject  condition  ?  Nor  would  the  words  of  Peter,  that  he  was  "  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit"  (1  Pet.  iiL  18), 
hold  true,  unless  the  Son  of  God  had  become  weak  in  the  nature  of 
man.  This  is  explained  more  clearly  by  Paul,  when  he  declares 
that  "he  was  crucified  through  weakness"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4).    And 
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hence  his  exaltation ;  for  it  is  distinctly  said,  that  Christ  acquired  new 
glory  after  he  humbled  himself.  This  could  fitly  apply  only  to  a 
man  endued  with  a  bod^  and  a  soul.  *^  Manes''  dreams  of  an  aerial 
body,  because,  Christ  is  called  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  But  the  apostle  does  not  there  speak  of  the  essence  of  his 
body  as  heavenly,  but  of  the  spiritual  life  which,  derived  from  Christ, 
quickens  us  (I  Cot.  xv.  47).  This  life  Paul  and  Peter,  as  we  have 
seen,  separate  from  his  flesh.  Nay,  that  passage  admirably  confirms 
the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox,  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  If 
his  body  vere  not  of  the  same  nature  with  ours,  there  would  be  no 
soundness  in  the  argument  which  Paul  pursues  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness,— If  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also ;  if  we  rise  not,  neither 
hath  Christ  risen.  Whatever  be  the  cavils  by  which  the  ancient 
Manichees,  or  their  modern  disciples,  endeavour  to  evade  this,  they 
cannot  succeed.  It  is  a  frivolous  and  despicable  evasion  to  say,  that 
Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  man,  because  he  was  promised  to  men  ;  it 
being  obvious  that,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  Son  of  man  means  a 
true  man:  and  Christ,  doubtless,  retained  the  idiom  of  his  own 
tongue.^  Moreover,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  sons  of  Adam.  Not  to  go  farther,  a  passage  in 
the  eighth  paalm,  which  the  apostles  apply  to  Christ,  will  abundantly 
suffice :  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?"  (Ps.  viii.  4).  Under  this  figure  is 
expressed  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  For  although  he  was  not 
immediately  descended  of  an  earthly  father,  yet  he  originally  sprang 
from  Adam.  Nor  could  it  otherwise  be  said  in  terms  of  the  passage 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same ;"  these  words  plainly  proving  that  he  was  an  associate 
and  partner  in  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  In  this  sense  also  it 
is  said,  that  "  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are 
all  of  one."  The  context  proves  that  this  refers  to  a  community  of 
nature ;  for  it  is  immediately  added,  **  For  which  cause  he  is  not 
asbam^  to  call  them  brethren"  (Heb.  ii.  11).  Had  he  said  at  first 
that  believers  are  of  God,  where  could  there  have  been  any  ground 
for  being  ashamed  of  persons  possessing  such  dignity  ?  But  when 
Christ  of  his  boundless  grace  associates  himself  with  the  mean  and 
ignoble,  we  see  why  it  was  said  that  **  he  is  not  ashamed."  It  is 
vain  to  object,  that  in  this  way  the  wicked  will  be  the  brethren  of 
Christ ;  for  we  know  that  the  children  of  God  are  not  born  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  Therefore,  flesh  alone 
does  not  constitute  the  union  of  brotherhood.  But  although  the 
apostle  assigns  to  believers  only  the  honour  of  being  one  with  Christ, 
it  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  unbelievers  have  not  the  same  origin 
accordingly  to  the  flesh ;  just  as  when  we  say  that  Christ  became 

I  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  is  omited  in  the  French. 
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man,  that  he  might  make  us  sons  of  God,  the  expression  does  not 
extend  to  all  classes  of  persons ;  the  intervention  of  faith  being  neces- 
sary to  our  being  spiritually  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Chnst.  A 
dispute  is  also  ignorantly  raised  as  to  the  terra  first-horn.  It  is 
alleged  that  Christ  ought  to  have  been  the  first  son  of  Adam,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  fost-born  among  the  brethren  (Rom.  viii.  29). 
But  primogeniture  refers  not  to  age,  but  to  degree  of  honour  and  pre- 
eminence of  virtue.  There  is  just  as  little  colour  for  the  frivolous 
assertion  that  Christ  assumed  the  nature  of  man,  and  not  that  of 
angels  (Heb.  ii.  16),  because  it  was  the  human  race  that  he  restored 
to  favour.  The  apostle,  to  magnify  the  honour  wliich  Christ  has 
conferred  upon  us,  contrasts  us  with  the  angels,  to  whom  we  are  in 
this  respect  preferred.  And  if  due  weight  is  given  to  the  testimony 
of  Moses  (Gren.  iii.  15),  when  he  says  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
would  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  For 
the  words  there  used  refer  not  to  Christ  alone,  but  to  the  whole  human 
race.  Since  the  victory  was  to  be  obtained  for  us  by  Christ.  God 
declares  generally,  that  the  posterity  of  the  woman  would  overcome 
the  devil.  From  this  it  follows,  that  Christ  is  a  descendant  of  the 
human  race,  the  purpose  of  God  in  thus  addressing  Eve  being  to 
raise  her  hopes,  and  prevent  her  from  giving  way  to  despair. 

3.  The  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  the  fruit  ot  the  loins  of  Uavid,  those  persons,  with  no  less  folly 
than  wickedness,  wrap  up  in  allegory.  Had  the  term  seed  been  used 
allegorically,  Paul  surely  would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  when 
he  affirms  clearly,  and  without  figure,  that  the  promise  was  not  given 
"  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  16).  With  similar  absurdity  they  pretend  that  he 
was  called  the  Son  of  David,  for  no  other  reason  but  oecause  he  had 
been  promised,  and  was  at  length  in  due  time  manifested.  For  Paul, 
after  he  had  called  him  the  Sorf  of  David,  by  immediately  subjoining 
according  to  thefiesh^  certainly  designates  his  nature.  So  also  (Som. 
ix.  5),  while  declaring  him  to  be  "  God  blessed  for  ever,"  he  mentions 
separately,  that,  "  as  concerning  the  flesh,  he  was  descended  from  the 
Jews."  Again,  if  he  had  not  been  truly  begotten  of  the  seed  of  David, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  that  he  is  the  "fruit  of  his 
loins;"  or  whatjihe  meaning  of  the  promise,  "Of  the  fruit  of  thy 
body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne  ?  "  (Ps.  cxxxii.  11).  Moreover,  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Matthew, 
is  mere  sophistry ;  for  though  he  reckons  up  the  progenitors  not  of 
Mary,  but  of  Joseph,  yet  as  he  was  speaking  of  a  matter  then  gener- 
ally understood,  he  deems  it  enough  to  show  that  Joseph  was  de- 
scended from  the  seed  of  David,  since  it  is  certain  that  Mary  was  of 
the  same  family.  Luke  goes  still  farther,  showing  that  the  salvation 
brought  by  Christ  is  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  inasmuch  as 
Christ,  the  author  of  salvation,  is  descended  from  Adam,  the  common 
father  of  us  alL     I  confess,  indeed,  that  the  genealogy  proves  Christ 
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to  be  the  Son  of  David,  only  as  being  descended  of  the  Virgin ;  but 
the  new  Marcionites,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  gloss  to  their  heresy — 
namely,  to  prove  that  the  body  which  Christ  assumed  was  unsub- 
stantial, too  confidently  maintain  that  the  expression  as  to  seed  is 
applicable  only  to  males,  thus  subverting  the  elementary  principles 
of  nature.  But  as  this  discussion  belongs  not  to  theology,  and  the 
arguments  which  they  adduce  are  too  futile  to  require  any  laboured 
refutation,  I  will  not  touch  on  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy  and 
the  medical  art.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  objection 
drawn  from  the  statement  of  Scripture,  that  Aaron  and  Jehoiadah 
married  wives  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  that  thus  the  distinction 
of  tribes  was  conibunded,  if  proper  descent  could  come  through  the 
female.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  regard  to  civil  order,  descent  is 
reckoned  through  the  male;  and  yet  the  superiority  on  his  part 
does  not  prevent  the  female  from  having  her  proper  share  in  the 
descent.  ,  This  solution  applies  to  all  the  genealogies.  When  Script- 
ure gives  a  list  of  individuals,  it  often  mentions  miiles  only.  Must 
we  therefore  say  that  females  go  for  nothing  ?  Nay,  the  very  child- 
ren know  that  they  are  classified  with  men.  For  this  reason,  wives 
are  said  to  give  children  to  their  husbands,  the  name  of  the  family 
always  remaining  with  the  males.  Then,  as  the  male  sex  has  this 
privilege,  that  sons  are  deemed  of  noble  or  ignoble  birth,  according 
to  the  condition  of  their  fathers,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  slavery,  the 
condition  of  the  child  is  determined  by  that  of  the  mother,  as  lawyers 
say,  partus  sequitur  ventrem.  Whence  we  may  infer,  that  offspring 
is  partly  procreated  by  the  seed  of  the  mother.  According  to  the 
common  custom  of  nations,  mothers  are  deemed  progenitors,  and  with 
this  the  divine  law  agrees,  which  cottld  have  had  no  ground  to  forbid 
the  marriage  of  the  uncle  with  the  niece,  if  there  was  no  consangui- 
nity between  them.  It  would  also  be  lawful  for  a  brother  and  sister 
uterine  to  intermarry,  when  their  fathers  are  different.  But  while  I 
admit  that  the  power  assigned  to  the  woman  is  passive,  I  hold  that 
the  same  thing  is  affirmed  indiscriminately  of  her  and  of  the  male. 
Christ  is  not  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  woman,  but  of  a  woman 
(Gral.  iv.  4).  But  some  of  this  herd,  laying  aside  all  shame,  publicly 
ask  whether  we  mean  to  maintain  that  Christ  was  procreated  of  the 
proper  seed  of  a  Virgin.^  I,  in  my  turn,  ask,  whether  they  are  not 
forced  to  admit  that  he  was  nourished  to  maturity  in  the  Virgin's 
womb.  Justly,  therefore,  we  infer  from  the  words  of  Matthew,  that 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  begotten  of  Mary,  was  procreated  of  her 
seed ;  as  a  similar  generation  is  denoted  when  Boaz  is  said  to  have 
been  begotten  of  Rachab  (Matth.  i.  5,  16).  Matthew  does  not  here 
describe  the  Virgin  as  the  channel  through  which  Christ  flowed,  but 
distinguishes  his  miraculous  from  an  ordinary  birth,  in  that  Christ 
was  begotten  by  her  of  the  seed  of  David.    For  the  same  reason  for 

I  Latin, "  An  dicere  Telimas  ex  Bemine  menstruali  Tirginis  procreatur  ease  GhziitaB.** 
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which  Isaac  is  said  to  be  begotten  of  Abraham,  Joseph  of  Jacob, 
Solomon  of  David,  is  Christ  said  to  have  been  begotten  of  his  mother. 
The  Evangelist  has  arranged  his  discourse  in  this  way.  Wishing  to 
prove  that  Christ  derives  his  descent  from  David,  he  deems  it  enoueb 
to  state,  that  he  was  begotten  of  Mary.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he 
assumed  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Mary  was  of  the  same 
lineage  as  Joseph. 

4.  The  absurdities  which  they  wish  to  fasten  upon  us  are  mere 
puerile  calumnies.  They  reckon  it  base  and  dishonouring  to  Christ 
to  have  derived  his  descent  from  men ;  because,  in  that  case,  he  could 
not  be  exempted  from  the  common  law  which  includes  the  whole 
offspring  of  Adam,  without  exception,  under  sin.  But  this  difficulty 
is  easily  solved  by  Paul's  antithesis,  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin" — '* even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life"  (Rom.  v. 
12,  18).  Corresponding  to  this  is  another  passage,  **  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy:  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47).  Accordingly,  the  same  apostle^  in  another  passage, 
teaching  that  Christ  was  sent  *'  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  that  tne 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,"  distinctly  separates 
him  from  the  common  lot,  as  being  true  man,  and  yet  without  fault 
and  corruption  (Rom.  viii.  3).  It  is  childish,  trifling  to  maintain, 
that  if  Christ  is  free  from  all  taint,  and  was  begotten  of  the  seed  of 
Mary,  by  the  secret  operation  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not  therefore  the 
seed  of  the  woman  that  is  impure,  but  only  that  of  the  man.  We  do 
not  hold  Christ  to  be  free  from  all  taint,  merely  because  he  was  bom 
of  a  woman  unconnected  with  a  man,  but  because  he  was  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  generation  was  pure  and  spotless,  such  as  it 
would  have  been  before  Adam's  fall.  Let  us  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  wherever  Scripture  adverts  to  the  purity  of  Christ,  it  refers  to 
his  true  human  nature,  since  it  were  superfluous  to  say  that  Grod  is 
pure.  Moreover,  the  sanclification  of  which  John  speaks  in  his 
seventeenth  chapter  is  inapplicable  to  the  divine  nature.  This  does 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  twofold  seed  in  Adam,  although  no  conta- 
mination extended  to  Christ,  the  generation  of  man  not  being  in  itself 
vicious  or  impure,  but  an  accidental  circumstance  of  the  fall.  Hence, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Christ,  by  whom  our  integrity  was  to  be  restored, 
was  exempted  from  the  common  corruption.  Another  absurdity 
which  they  obtrude  upon  us — viz.  that  if  the  Word  of  God  became 
incarnate,  it  must  have  been  enclosed  in  the  narrow  tenement  of  an 
earthly  body,  is  sheer  petulance.  For  although  the  boundless  essence 
of  the  Word  was  united  with  human  nature  into  one  person,  we  have 
no  idea  of  any  enclosing.  The  Son  of  Ood  descended  miraculously 
from  heaven,  yet  without  abandoning  heaven ;  was  pleased  to  be  oon» 
ceived  miraculously  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  to  live  on  the  earth,  and 
hang  upon  the  cross,  and  yet  always  filled  the  world  as  from  the 
beginning. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW  TWO  NATURES  CONSTITUTE  THE  PERSON  OF 

THE  MEDIATOR. 

This  chapter  contains  two  principal  heads :  I.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  two  natures  in  one  person,  sec.  1—4.  II.  A  refutation  of  the  heresies  of 
Serretus,  which  destroy  the  distinction  of  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Son. 

Sections. 

1.  Proof  of  two  natures  in  Christ — a  human  and  a  divine.    Illustrated  by  analogy, 

firom  the  union  of  body  and  soul.    Illustration  applied. 

2.  Proof  tnim  passages  of  Scripture  which  distinguish  between  the  two  natures.   Proof 

from  the  communication  of  properties 

3.  Proof  firom  passages  showing  the  union  of  both  natures.    A  rule  to  be  observed  in 

this  discussion. 

4.  Utility  and  use  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  two  natures.    The  Nestorians.     The 

Eutychlans.    Both  justly  condemned  by  the  Church. 

5.  The  heresies  of  Servetus  refitted.    General  answer  or  sum  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 

concerning  Christ.   What  meant  by  the  hypostatic  union.   Objections  of  Servetus 
to  the  deity  of  Christ.    Answer. 

6.  Another  objection  and  answer.    A  twofold  filiation  of  Christ. 
7   Other  objections  answered. 

8.  Conclusion  of  the  former  objections.    Other  pestilential  heresies  of  Servetus. 

1.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  we  must  not 
understand  it  as  if  he  were  either  changed  into  flesh,  or  confusedly 
intermingled  with  flesh,  but  that  he  made  choice  of  the  Virgin's 
womb  as  a  temple  in  which  he  might  dwell.  He  who  was  the  Son 
of  God  became  the  Son  of  man,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but 
by  unity  of  person.  For  we  maintain,  that  the  divinity  was  so  con- 
joined and  united  with  the  humanity,  that  the  entire  properties  of 
each  nature  remain  entire,  and  yet  the  two  natures  constitute  only 
one  Christ.  If,  in  human  affairs,  anything  analogous  to  this  great 
tnrjrstery  can  be  found,  the  most  apposite  similitude^  seems  to  be  that 
of  man,  who  obviously  consists  of  two  substances,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  so  intermingled  with  the  other  as  that  both  do  not  retain 
their  own  properties.  For  neither  is  soul  body,  nor  is  body  soul. 
Wherefore  that  is  said  separately  of  the  soul  which  cannot  in  any 
way  ajjply  to  the  body ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  body 
wluch  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  soul ;  and  that,  again,  of  the 
whole  man,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  without  absurdity  either  of  the 
body  or  of  the  soul  separately.     Lastly,  the  properties  of  the  soul  are 

1  Augustine  employs  the  same  similitude,  Epist.  di. 
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transferred  to  the  body,  and  the  properties  of  the  body  to  the  soul, 
and  yet  these  form  only  one  man,  not  more  than  one.  Such  modes 
of  expression  intimate  both  that  there  is  in  man  one  person  formed  of 
two  compounds,  and  that  these  two  diflFerent  natures  constitute  one 
person.  Thus  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ.  They  sometimes  at- 
tribute to  him  qualities  which  should  be  referred  specially  to  hia 
humanity,  and  sometimes  qualities  applicable  peculiarly  to  his  divinity, 
and  sometimes  qualities  which  embrace  both  natures,  and  do  not 
apply  specially  to  either.  This  combination  of  a  twofold  nature  in 
C'hrist  they  express  so  carefully,  that  they  sometimes  communicate 
them  with  each  other,  a  figure  of  speech  which  the  ancients  termed 
idiAifjLdrm  xo/Ktov/a  (a  Communication  of  properties). 

2.  Little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  these  statements,  were  it 
not  proved  by  numerous  ])assages  throughout  the  sacred  volume  that 
none  of  them  is  of  man  s  devising.  What  Christ  said  of  himsdf^ 
*'  Before  Abraham  was  I  am"  (John  xiii.  58),  was  very  foreign  to 
his  humanity.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  cavil  by  which  erroneoQs 
spirits  distort  this  passage — viz.  that  he  was  before  all  ages,  inasmudi 
as  he  was  foreknown  as  the  Redeemer,  as  well  in  the  counsel  of  the 
Father  as  in  the  minds  of  believers.  But  seeing  he  plainly  distiB- 
guishes  the  period  of  his  manifestation  from  his  eternal  existence, 
and  professedly  founds  on  his  ancient  government,  to  prove  his  pre- 
cedence to  Abraham,  he  undoubtedly  claims  for  himself  the  peculiff 
attributes  of  divinity.  Paul's  assertion  that  he  is  **the  first-boinof 
every  creature,"  that  "  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist"  (Col.  i.  15,  17);  his  own  declaration,  that  he  had  gtaj 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  that  he  worketh  toff^ 
with  the  Father,  are  equally  inapplicable  to  man.   These  and  sunilir 

t)roperties  must  be  specially  assigned  to  his  divinity.  Again,  hii 
)eing  called  the  servant  of  the  Father,  his  being  said  to  grow  is 
stature,  and  wisdom,  and  favour  with  God  and  man,  not  to  seek  Vn 
own  glory,  not  to  know  the  last  day,  not  to  speak  of  himself,  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  his  being  seen  and  handled,*  ^Pply  entirely  to  hb 
humanity ;  since,  as  God,  he  cannot  be  in  any  respect  said  to  ffOf, 
works  always  for  himself,  knows  everything,  does  all  things  after  tfe 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  is  incapable  of  being  seen  or  himdU 
And  yet  he  not  merely  ascribes  these  things  separately  to  his  hTDUO 
nature,  but  applies  them  to  himself  as  suitable  to  his  office  of  Medb- 
tor.  There  is  a  communication  of  idmfidra^  or  properties,  whenM 
says,  that  God  purchased  the  Church  "  with  his  own  blood*  (inh 
XX.  28),  and  that  the  Jews  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Cor.  ii^ 
In  like  manner,  John  says,  that  the  Word  of  God  was  "  haiidM.' 
God  certainly  has  no  blood,  suffers  not,  cannot  be  touched  iri4 
hands  ;  but  since  that  Christ,  who  was  true  God  and  true  nnw^  M 

1  Isaiah  xli.  1,  &o. ;  John  t.  17 ;  Luke  ii.  62 ;  John  viii.  60 ;  Mark  xiii  82  •  JohiiH 
10;  vL  8S:  Luke  xxiy.  39.  * 
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his  blood  on  the  cross  for  us,  the  acts  which  were  performed  ia  his 
hmnan  nature  are  transferred  improperly,  but  not  causelessly,  to  his 
divinity.  We  have  a  similar  example  in  the  passage  where  John 
says  that  Gkxi  laid  down  his  life  for  us  (1  John  iii.  16  ).  Here  a  pro- 
perty of  his  humanity  is  coiomunicated  with  his  other  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Christ,  still  living  on  the  earth,  said,  "  No  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in  heaven"  (John  iii.  13),  certainly 
r^arded  as  man  in  the  flesh  which  he  had  put  on,  he  was  not  then 
in  heaven,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was  both  God  and  man,  he,  on  ac- 
count of  the  union  of  a  twofold  nature,  attributed  to  the  one  what 
properly  belonged  to  the  other. 

3.  But,  above  all,  the  true  substance  of  Christ  is  most  clearly  de- 
clared in  those  passages  which  comprehend  both  natures  at  once. 
Numbers  of  these  exist  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  What  we  there  read 
as  to  his  having  received  power  from  the  Father  to  forgive  sins ;  as 
to  his  quickening  whom  he  will ;  as  to  his  bestowing  righteousness, 
holiness,  and  salvation ;  as  to  his  being  appointed  judge  both  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead ;  as  to  his  being  honoured  even  as  the  Father,^ 
are  not  peculiar  either  to  his  Godhead  or  his  humanity,  but  applicable 
to  both.  In  the  same  way  he  is  called  the  Light  of  the  world,  the 
good  Shepherd,  the  Door,  the  true  Vine.  With  such  prerogatives 
the  Son  of  Qod  was  invested  on  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and 
though  he  possessed  the  same  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
created,  still  it  was  not  in  the  same  manner  or  respect ;  neither  could 
they  be  attributed  to  one  who  was  a  man  and  nothing  more.  In  the 
same  sense  we  ought  to  imderstand  the  saying  of  Paul,  that  at  the 
end  Christ  shall  deliver  up  *' the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father" 
(1  Cor.  XV.  24).  The  kingdom  of  God  assuredly  had  no  beginning, 
and  will  have  no  end :  but  because  he  was  hid  under  a  humble  cloth- 
ing of  flesh,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled 
himself  (Phil.  ii.  8),  and  laying  aside  the  insignia  of  majesty,  became 
obedient  to  the  Father ;  and  after  undergoing  this  subjection  was  at 
length  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (Heb.  ii.  7),  and  exalted  to 
supreme  authority,  that  at  his  name  every  knee  should  bow  (Phil.  ii. 
10);  so  at  the  end  he  will  subject  to  the  Father  both  the  name  and 
the  crown  of  glory,  and  whatever  he  received  of  the  Father,  that  Grod 
may  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  For  what  end  were  that  powei 
aad  authority  given  to  him,  save  that  the  Father  might  govern  us  by 
his  hand  ?  In  the  same  sense,  also,  he  is  said  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  But  this  is  only  for  a  time,  until  we  enjoy  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  Godhead.  And  here  we  cannot  excuse  the  error 
of  some  ancient  writers,  who,  by  not  attending  to  the  office  of  Mediator, 
darken  the  genuine  meaning  of  almost  the  whole  doctrine  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  entangle  themselves  in  many  snares. 

1  John  i.  29;  7.21-28;  ix.5;  x.9— 11;  xv.  1. 
VOL.   I.  2d 
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L^t  US,  therefore,  regard  it  as  the  key  of  true  interpretation,  that  those 

things  which  refer  to  the  office  of  Mediator  are  not  spoken  of  the 

divine  or  human  nature  simply.*    Christ,  therefore,  shall  reign  until 

he  appear  to  judge  the  worm,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  measure 

of  our  feeble  capacity,  he  now  connects  us  with  the  Father.     But 

when,  as  partakers  of  the  heavenly  glory,  we  shall  see  Grod  as  he  is, 

then  Christ,  having  accompUsbed  the  office  of  Mediator,  shall  cease 

to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  Father,  and  will  be  content  with  the  glory 

which  he  possessed  before  the  world  was.     Nor  is  the  name  of  Lord 

specially  applicable  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  any  other  respect  than 

in  so  far  as  he  holds  a  middle  pkoe  between  €rod  and  us.     To  this 

effect  are  the  words  of  Paul,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 

of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  .him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6);  that  is,  to 

the  letter  a  temporary  authority  has  been  committed  by  the  Father 

until  his  divine  majesty  shall  be  beheld  face  to  face.    His  ^ving  un 

of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  so  far  fix)m  impairing  his  majesty,  will 

give  a  brighter  manifestation  of  it.     God  will  then  cease  to  be  the 

head  of  (Jnrist,  and  Christ's  own  Godhead  will  then  shine  forth  of 

itself,  whereas  it  is  now  in  a  manner  veiled. 

4.  This  observation,  if  the  readers  apply  it  properly,  will  be  of  no 
small  use  in  solving  a  vast  number  of  difficulties.  For  it  is  strange 
how  the  ignorant,  nay,  some  who  are  not  altogether  without  learning, 
are  perplexed  by  these  modes  of  expression  which  they  see  applied  to 
Christ,  without  being  properly  adapted  either  to  his  divinity  or  Hs 
humanity,  not  considering  their  accordance  with  the  character  in  which 
he  was  manifested  as  G<>d  and  man,  and  with  his  office  of  Mediator. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  b^utifiiUy  they  accord  with  each  other, 
provided  they  have  a  sober  interpreter,  one  who  examines  these  great 
mysteries  with  the  reverence  which  is  meet.  But  there  is  noming 
which  furious  and  frantic  spirits  cannot  throw  into  confusion.*  They 
fasten  on  the  attributes  of  humanity  to  destroy  his  divinity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  those  of  his  divinity  to  destroy  his  humanity: 
while  those  which,  spoken  conjointly  of  the  two  natures,  apply  to 
neither,  they  employ  to  destroy  both.  But  what  else  is  this  tnan  to 
contend  that  Christ  is  not  man  because  he  is  God,  not  Qod  becaase 
he  is  man,  and  neither  God  nor  man  because  he  is  both  at  once. 
Christ,  therefore,  as  God  and  man,  possessing  natures  which  are  united 
but  not  confused,  we  conclude  that  he  is  our  Lord  and  the  true  Son 
of  God,  even  according  to  his  humanity,  though  not  by  means  of  his 
humanity.  For  we  must  put  far  from  us  the  heresy  of  Nestorins, 
who,  presuming  to  dissect  rather  than  distinguish  between  the  two 
natures,  devised  a  double  Christ.  But  we  see  the  Scripture  loudly 
protesting  against  this,  when  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  given  to 
him  who  is  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  the  Virgin  herself  is  called  the 

1  Vide  Calv.  Epist.  ad  Polonos  adversus  Stancanim. 

2  See  August,  in  Enchir.  a4  Laurent,  c.  86. 
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'  fLukc  i.  32,  43).    We  must  beware  also  of  the 

Ves,  lest,  when  we  would  demonstrate  the  unity 

two  natures.     The  many  passages  we  have 

he  divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  hu- 

iwussages  existing  throughout  Scripture, 

most  contentious.     I  will  shortly  add 

I  ill  better  dispose  of  this  fiction.     For 

I I  nice — Christ  would  not  have  called 
» .  had  not  the  Godhead  distinctly  dwelt 

I  ins  had  been  justly  condemned  in  the 
iiv  rwarils  was  Eutyches  in  those  of  Constan- 
i,  il  Ix'ing  not  more  lawful  to  confound  the  two 
..laii  to  divide  them. 
.1  age,  also,  lias  arisen  a  not  less  fatal  monster,  Michael 
iio  for  the  Son  of  God  has  substituted  a  figment  composed 
.-iscnce  of  Gt)d,  spirit,  flesh,  and  three  uncreated  elements, 
ot,  indeed,  he  denies  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  lor  any  other 
i-eason  than  because  he  was  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.    The  tendency  of  this  crafty  device  is  to  make  out, 
by  destroying  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  that  Christ  is  some- 
what composed  of  God  and  man,  and  yet  is  not  to  be  deemed  Grod 
and  man.     His  aim  throughout  is  to  establish,  tliat  before  Christ 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  there  were  only  shado\vy  figures  in  God, 
the  truth  or  effect  of  which  existed  for  the  first  time,  when  the  Word 
who  had  been  destined  to  that  honour  truly  began  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.    We  indeed  acknowledge  that  the  Mediator  who  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  is  properly  the  Son  of  God.    And  how  could  the  man 
Christ  be  a  mirror  of  the  inestimable  grace  of  God,  had  not  the 
dignity  been  conferred  upon  him  both  of  beiug  and  of  being  called 
flie  omj-begotten  Son  of  God  ?    Meanwhile,  however,  the  definition 
of  the  Church  stands  unmoved,  that  he  is  accounted  the  Son  of  God, 
becanse  the  Word  begotten  by  the  Father  before  all  ages  assumed 
human  nature  by  hypostatic  union, — a  term  used  by  ancient  writers 
to  denote  the  union  which  of  two  natures  constitutes  one  person,  and 
invented  to  refute  the  dream  of  Nestorius,  who  pretended  that  the 
Son  of  God  dwelt  in  the  flesh  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time  man.    Servctus  calumniously  charges  us  with  making  the 
Son  of  God  double,  when  we  say  that  the  eternal  Word  before  he 
was  clothed  with  flesh  was  already  the  Son  of  God :  as  if  we  said 
anything  more  than  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.    Although 
be  was  God  before  he  became  man,  he  did  not  therefore  begin  to  be 
a  new  God.    Nor  is  there  any  greater  absurdity  in  holding  that  the 
Son  of  God,  who  by  eternal  generation  ever  had  the  property  of  being 
a  Son,  appeared  in  the  flesh.    This  is  intimated  by  the  angel's  words 
to  Mary :  "  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  Gk>d"  (Li3ce  i.  35);  as  if  he  had  said  said  that  the 
name  of  Son,  which  was  more  obscure  under  the  law,  would  become 
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L^t  US,  therefore,  regard  it  as  the  key  of  true  interpretation,  that  those 

things  which  refer  to  the  office  of  Mediator  are  not  spoken  of  the 

divine  or  human  nature  simply.^    Christ,  therefore,  shall  reign  until 

he  appear  to  judge  the  woria,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  measure 

of  our  feeble  capacity,  he  now  connects  us  with  tne  Father.     But 

when,  as  partakers  of  the  heavenly  glory,  we  shall  see  Otod  as  he  is, 

then  Christ,  having  accomdishied  the  office  of  Mediator,  shall  oease 

to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  Father,  and  will  be  content  with  the  gloiy 

which  he  possessed  before  the  world  was.     Nor  is  the  name  of  L(»d 

specially  applicable  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  any  other  reelect  than 

in  so  far  as  he  holds  a  middle  place  between  Grod  and  us.     To  this 

effect  are  the  words  of  Paul,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 

of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  Jiim ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6);  that  is,  to 

the  letter  a  temporary  authority  has  been  committed  hj  the  Fatlier 

until  his  divine  majesty  shall  be  beheld  face  to  face.    His  ^ving  up 

of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  so  far  fix)m  impairing  his  majesty,  win 

give  a  brighter  manifestation  of  it.     God  will  then  cease  to  be  the 

head  of  Cnrist,  and  Christ's  own  Godhead  will  then  shine  forth  of 

itself,  whereas  it  is  now  in  a  manner  veiled. 

4.  This  observation,  if  the  readers  apply  it  properly,  will  be  of  no 
small  use  in  solving  a  vast  number  of  difficulties.  For  it  is  strange 
how  the  ignorant,  nay,  some  who  are  not  altogether  without  learning, 
are  perplexed  by  these  modes  of  expression  which  they  see  applied  to 
Christ,  without  being  properly  adapted  either  to  his  divinity  or  Hb 
humanity,  not  considering  their  accordance  with  the  character  in  wbidi 
he  was  manifested  as  Gxid  and  man,  and  with  his  office  of  Mediator. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  b^utifuUy  they  accord  with  each  other, 
provided  they  have  a  sober  interpreter,  one  who  examines  these  great 
mysteries  with  the  reverence  which  is  meet.  But  there  is  nouiing 
which  furious  and  frantic  spirits  cannot  throw  into  conftisioiL*  Thqr 
fasten  on  the  attributes  of  humanity  to  destroy  his  divinity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  those  of  his  divinity  to  destroy  his  humanity: 
while  those  which,  spoken  conjointly  of  the  two  natures,  apply  to 
neither,  they  employ  to  destroy  both.  But  what  else  is  this  than  to 
contend  that  Christ  is  not  man  because  he  is  God,  not  GKxi  becanw 
he  is  man,  and  neither  God  nor  man  because  he  is  both  at  once. 
Christ,  therefore,  as  God  and  man,  possessing  natures  which  are  united 
but  not  confused,  we  conclude  that  he  is  our  Lord  and  the  true  Son 
of  God,  even  according  to  his  humanity,  though  not  by  means  of  his 
humanity.  For  we  must  put  far  from  us  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
who,  presuming  to  dissect  rather  than  distinguish  between  the  two 
natures,  devised  a  double  Christ.  But  we  see  the  Scripture  loudly 
protesting  against  this,  when  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  given  to 
him  who  is  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  the  Virgin  hersdf  is  called  the 

1  Vide  Calv.  Epist.  nd  Polonos  adversus  Stanoarum. 
^  See  August,  m  Enchir.  ad  Laurent,  c.  86. 
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mother  of  our  Loixi  (Luke  i.  32,  43).  We  must  beware  also  of  the 
insane  fancy  of  Eutyches,  lest,  when  we  would  demonstrate  the  unity 
of  person,  we  destroy  the  two  natures.  The  many  passages  we  have 
aliBady  quoted,  in  which  the  divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  hu- 
manity, and  the  many  other  passages  existing  throughout  Scripture, 
may  well  stop  the  mouth  of  the  most  contentious.  I  will  shortiy  add 
a  few  observations,  which  will  still  better  dispose  of  this  fiction.  For 
the  present,  one  passage  vrill  suflBce — Christ  would  not  have  called 
his  body  a  temple  (John  ii.  19),  had  not  the  Godhead  distinctly  dwelt 
in  it.  Wherefore,  as  Nestorius  had  been  justly  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  so  afterwards  was  Eutyches  in  those  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Chalcedon,  it  being  not  more  lawful  to  confound  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  than  to  divide  them. 

5.  But  in  our  age,  also,  has  arisen  a  not  less  fatal  monster,  Michael 
Servetus,  who  for  the  Son  of  Gtod  has  substituted  a  figment  composed 
of  the  essence  of  God,  spirit,  fiesh,  and  three  uncreated  elements. 
First,  indeed,  he  denies  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  for  any  other 
reason  than  because  he  was  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  tendency  of  this  crafty  device  is  to  make  out, 
by  destroying  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  that  Christ  is  some- 
what composed  of  God  and  man,  and  yet  is  not  to  be  deemed  Grod 
and  man.  His  aim  throughout  is  to  establish,  that  before  Christ 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  there  were  only  shadowy  figures  in  God, 
the  troth  or  effect  of  which  existed  for  the  first  time,  when  the  Word 
who  had  been  destined  to  that  honour  truly  began  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  We  indeed  acknowledge  that  the  Mediator  who  waa  bom  of 
the  Virgin  is  properly  the  Son  of  God.  And  how  could  the  man 
Christ  be  a  mirror  of  the  inestimable  grace  of  God,  had  not  the 
dignity  been  conferred  upon  him  both  of  being  and  of  being  called 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  Gtod  ?  Meanwhile,  however,  the  definition 
of  the  Church  stands  unmoved,  that  he  is  accounted  the  Son  of  God, 
because  the  Word  begotten  by  the  Father  before  all  ages  assumed 
human  nature  by  hypostatic  union, — a  term  used  by  ancient  writers 
to  denote  the  union  which  of  two  natures  constitutes  one  person,  and 
invented  to  refiite  the  dream  of  Nestorius,  who  pretended  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  dwelt  in  the  fiesh  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time  man.  Servetus  calumniously  charges  us  with  making  the 
Son  of  Qod  double,  when  we  say  that  the  eternal  Word  before  he 
was  clothed  with  flesh  was  already  the  Son  of  Gbd :  as  if  we  said 
anything  more  than  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Although 
he  was  God  before  he  became  man,  he  did  not  therefore  begin  to  be 
a  new  God.  Nor  is  there  any  greater  absurdity  in  holding  that  the 
Son  of  Qodj  who  by  eternal  generation  ever  had  the  property  of  being 
a  Son,  appeared  in  the  flesh.  This  is  intimated  by  the  angel's  words 
to  Mary :  "  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God''  (Luke  i.  35);  as  if  he  had  said  said  that  the 
name  of  Son,  which  was  more  obscure  imder  the  law,  would  become 
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celebrated  and  uniTersally  known.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the 
passage  of  Paul,  that  being  now  the  sons  of  (rod  by  Christ,  we  "  have 
leceived  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father" 
(Rom.  viii.  15).  Were  not  also  the  holy  patriarchs  of  old  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  God  ?  Yea,  trusting  to  this  privilege,  they  in- 
voked God  as  their  Father.  But  because  ever  since  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  came  forth  into  the  world,  his  celestial  paternity  has 
been  more  clearly  manifested,  Paul  assigns  this  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  as  its  distinguishing  feature.  We  must,  however,  con- 
stantly hold,  that  God  never  was  a  Father  to  angels  and  men  save  in 
respect  of  his  only-begotten  Son :  that  men,  especially,  who  by  their 
iniquity  were  rendered  hateful  to  God,  are  sons  by  gratuitous  adop- 
tion, because  he  is  a  Son  by  nature.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
assertion  of  Servetus,  that  this  depends  on  the  filiation  which  (xod 
had  decreed  with  himself.  Here  we  deal  not  with  figures,  as  expia- 
tion by  the  blood  of  beasts  was  shown  to  be ;  but  since  they  could 
not  be  the  sons  of  Grod  in  reality,  unless  their  adoption  was  founded 
in  the  head,  it  is  against  all  reason  to  deprive  the  head  of  that  which 
is  common  to  the  members.  I  go  farther :  since  the  Scripture  gives 
the  name  of  sons  of  God  to  the  angels,  whose  great  dignity  in  this 
respect  depended  not  on  the  future  redemption,  Christ  must  in  order 
take  precedence  of  them  that  he  may  reconcile  the  Father  to  them. 
I  will  again  briefly  repeat  and  add  the  same  thing  concerning  the 
human  race.  Since  angels  as  well  as  men  were  at  first  created  on 
the  condition  that  God  should  be  the  conmion  Father  of  both ;  if  it 
is  true,  as  Paul  says,  that  Christ  always  was  the  head,  "  the  first-bom 
of  every  creature— ^that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence" 
(Col.  i.  15,  18),  I  think  I  may  legitimately  infer,  that  he  existed  as 
the  Son  of  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

6.  But  if  his  filiation  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  had  a  beginning  at 
the  time  when  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  it  follows  that  he  was 
a  Son  in  respect  of  human  nature  also.  Servetus,  and  others  similarly 
frenzied,  hold  that  Christ  who  appeared  in  the  flesh  is  the  Son  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  but  for  his  incarnation  he  could  not  have  possessed 
this  name.  Let  them  now  answer  me,  whether,  according  to  both 
natures,  and  in  respect  of  both,  he  is  a  Son  ?  So  indeed  they  prAte ; 
but  Paul's  doctrine  is  very  diffierent.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that 
Christ  in  human  nature  is  called  a  Son,  not  like  believers  by  gra- 
tuitous adoption  merely,  but  the  true,  natural,  and,  therefore,  only 
Son,  this  being  the  mark  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  others. 
Those  of  us  who  are  regenerated  to  a  new  life  God  honours  with  the 
name  of  sons ;  the  name  of  true  and  only-begotten  Son  he  bestows 
on  Christ  alone.  But  how  is  he  an  only  Son  in  so  great  a  multitude 
of  brethren,  except  that  he  possesses  by  nature  what  we  acquire  by 
gift  ?  This  honour  we  extend  to  his  whole  character  of  Mediator,  so 
that  He  who  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  on  the  cross  offered  himsdf 
in  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  is  truly  and  properly  the  Son  of  God ;  bat 
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still  in  respect  of  his  Gk)dhead :  as  Paul  teaches  when  he  says,  that 
he  '^  was  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  Qod  (which  he  had  promised 
afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures),  concerning  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh ;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power" 
(fiom.  L  1 — 4).  When  distinctly  calling  him  the  Son  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  why  should  he  also  say  that  he  was  "  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,"  if  he  meant  not  to  intimate,  that  this  depended 
on  something  else  than  his  incarnation  ?  For  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  elsewhere  says,  that  "though  he  was  crucified  through 
weakness,  yet  he  liveth  by  the  power  of  Gt)d"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4),  so  he 
now  draws  a  distinction  between  the  two  natures.  They  must  cer- 
tainly admit,  that  as  on  account  of  his  mother  he  is  called  the  Son 
of  David,  so,  on  account  of  his  Father,  he  is  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  and 
that  in  some  respect  diflFering  from  his  human  nature.  The  Scrip- 
ture gives  him  both  names,  calling  him  at  one  time  the  Son  of  Qt)d, 
at  another  the  Son  of  Man.  As  to  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  he  is  called  a  Son  in  accordance  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  because  he  is  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  On 
the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that  he  is  called  a  Son  on  account  of  his 
Godhead  and  eternal  essence,  because  it  is  no  less  congruous  to  refer 
to  his  divine  nature  his  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  than  to  refer 
to  his  human  nature  his  being  called  the  Son  of  Man.  In  fine,  in 
the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  Paul  does  not  mean  that  he  who, 
according  to  the  flesh,  was  oegotten  of  the  seed  of  David,  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  he  elsewhere  teaches 
that  Christ,  who,  descended  of  the  Jews  according  to  the  flesh,  is 
"  over  aU,  Qod  blessed  for  ever"  (Rom.  ix.  5).  But  if  in  both  pas- 
sages the  distinction  of  two  natures  is  pointed  out,  how  can  it  be 
denied,  that  he  who  according  to  the  flesh  is  the  Son  of  Man,  is  also 
in  respect  of  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  God  ? 

7.  They  indeed  find  a  blustering  defence  of  their  heresy  in  its 
being  said,  that  "  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,"  and  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  angel,  that  He  who  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  should 
be  caUed  the  "Son  of  the  Highest"  (Rom.  viii.  32;  Luke  i.  32). 
But  before  pluming  themselves  on  this  futile  objection,  let  them  for 
a  little  consider  with  us  what  weight  there  is  in  their  argument.  If 
it  is  legitimately  concluded,  that  at  conception  he  began  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  because  he  who  has  been  conceived  is  c«dled  a  Son,  it 
will  follow,  that  he  began  to  be  the  Word  after  his  manifestation  in 
the  flesh,  because  John  declares,  that  the  Word  of  life  of  which  he 
spoke  was  that  which  "  our  hands  have  handled"  (1  John  i.  1).  In 
like  manner  we  read  in  the  prophet,  "  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Israel,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  that  is  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting"  (Mic.  v.  2).  How  will  they 
be  forced  to  interpret  if  they  will  follow  such  a  method  of  arguing  ? 
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I  have  declared  that  we  by  no  means  assent  to  Nestorius,  who  im- 
agined a  twofold  Christ,  when  we  maintain  that  Christ,  by  means  of 
brotherly  union,  made  us  sons  of  Gk)d  with  himself,  because  in  the 
flesh,  which  he  took  from  us,  he  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Qoi. 
And  Augustine  wisely  reminds  us,^  that  he  is  a  bright  mirror  6f  the 
wonderful  and  singular  grace  of  Gk)d,  because  as  man  he  obtained 
honour  which  he  could  not  merit  With  this  distincticHi,  Uiere- 
fore,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  Christ  honoured  even  from  the  womb 
—viz.  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Still,  in  the  unity  of  person  we  are  not 
to  imagine  any  intermixture  which  takes  away  fiom  the  Gt)dhe8d 
what  is  peculiar  to  it.  Nor  is  it  more  absurd  that  the  eternal  Wati 
of  Grod  and  Christ,  uniting  the  two  natures  in  one  person,  should  in 
different  ways  be  called  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  than  that  he  shonld  in 
various  respects  be  called  at  one  time  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  at  another  the 
Son  of  Man.  Nor  are  we  more  embarrased  by  another  cavil  of  Ser- 
vetus — ^viz.  that  Christ,  before  he  appeared  in  the  flesh,  is  nowhere 
called  the  Son  of  Ood,  except  under  a  figure.  For  though  the  de- 
scription of  him  was  then  more  obscure,  yet  it  has  already  been 
clearly  proved,  that  he  was  not  otherwise  the  eternal  Gkxl,  tha^  as  he 
was  the  Word  begotten  of  the  eternal  Father.  Nor  is  the  name 
applicable  to  the  office  of  Mediator  which  he  undertook,  except  in  ' 
that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Nor  would  God  have  flms 
from  the  beginning  been  called  a  Father,  had  there  not  been  even 
then  a  mutual  relation  to  the  Son,  '*  of  whom  tihe  whole  &mily  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named"  (Eph.  iii.  15).  Hence  it  is  easy  to 
infer,  that  under  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ne  was  the  Son  of  God 
before  this  name  was  celebrated  in  the  Church.  But  if  we  are  to 
dispute  about  the  word  merely,  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  God,  affirms  that  his  Son  is  like  himself,  incomprdien- 
siblc :  '^  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  if  thoa  canst 
tell"?  (Prov.  XXX.  4).  I  am  well  aware  ttiat  with  the  contentious 
this  passage  will  not  have  sufficient  weight ;  nor  do  I  found  much 
upon  it,  except  as  showing  the  malignant  cavils  of  those  who  affirm 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  only  in  so  far  as  he  became  man.  We 
may  add,  that  all  the  most  ancient  writers,  with  one  mouth  and 
consent,  testified  the  same  thing  so  plainly,  that  the  efironteiy  is  no 
less  ridiculous  than  detestable,  which  dares  to  oppose  us  with  Irenssos 
and  Tertullian,  both  of  whom  acknowledge  that  He  who  was  aft^> 
wards  visibly  manifested  was  the  invisible  Son  of  GknL* 

8.  But  though  Servetus  heaped  together  a  number  of  horrid  dog- 
mas, to  which,  perhaps,  others  would  not  subscribe,  you  will  find, 
that  all  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  Qod  except  in  the  flesh, 
are  obliged,  when  urged  more  closely,  to  admit  that  he  was  a  Son, 

1  See  August.  De  Corruptione  et  Gratia,  cap.  zi.,  et  De  Ciyitate  Dei,  lib.  x.  oap.  29, 
et  alibi.    See  also  cap.  xvii.  s.  1. 

2  See  IrenssuB,  lib.  iv.  cap.  14  ot  37  ;  Tertullian  adversus  Praxeam.    The  aboTe  pas- 
ages  from  The  Proverbs  is  quoted  by  Augustine,  Ep.  40,  Qnfes.  6. 
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for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
the  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  like  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient 
Manichees,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  derived  by  transfusion  from 
Grod,  from  its  being  said,  that  he  breathed  into  Adam's  nostrils  the 
breatti  of  life  (Qen.  ii.  7).  For  they  lay  such  stress  on  the  name  of 
Son  that  they  leave  no  distinction  between  the  natures,  but  babblingly 
maintain  that  the  man  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Qod,  because,  according 
to  his  human  nature,  he  was  begotten  of  God.  Thus,  the  etem^ 
^neration  of  Wisdom,  celebrated  by  Solomon  (Prov.  viii.  22,  seq.), 
IS  destroyed,  and  no  kind  of  Gkxlhead  exists  in  the  Mediator :  or  a 
phantom  is  substituted  instead  of  man.  The  grosser  delusions  of 
Servetus,  by  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  and  some  others,  it  were 
useful  to  refute,  that  pious  readers  might  be  warned  by  the  example, 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  soberness  and  modfesty : 
however,  I  deem  it  superfluous  here,  as  I  have  already  done  it  in  a 
special  treatise.*  The  whole  comes  to  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
m)m  the  beginning  an  idea,  and  was  even  then  a  preordained  man, 
who  was  to  be  the  essential  ima^  of  Gbd.  Nor  does  he  acknowledge 
any  other  word  of  God  except  m  external  splendour.  The  genera- 
tion he  interprets  to  mean,  that  from  the  be^nning  a  purpose  of 
generating  the  Son  was  begotten  in  Gk)d,  and  that  tMs  purpose  ex- 
tended itaelf  by  act  to  creation.  Meanwhile,  he  confounds  tne  Spirit 
with  the  Word,  saying  that  Gtod  arranged  the  invisible  Word  and 
Spirit  into  flesh  and  soul.  In  short,  in  his  view  the  typifying  of 
Christ  occupies  the  place  of  generation ;  but  he  says,  that  he  who 
was  then  in  appearance  a  shadowy  Son,  was  at  length  begotten  by 
the  Word,  to  which  he  attributes  a  generating  power.  From  this  it 
will  follow,  that  dogs  and  swine  are  not  less  sons  of  God,  because 
created  of  the  original  seed  of  the  Divine  Word.  But  although  he 
compounds  Christ  of  three  uncreated  elements,  that  he  may  be  be- 
gotten of  the  essence  of  God,  he  pretends  that  he  is  the  first-bom 
among  the  creatures,  in  such  a  sense  that,  according  to  their  degree, 
stones  have  the  same  essential  divinity.  But  lest  he  should  seem  to 
strip  Christ  of  his  Deity,  he  admits  that  his  flesh  is  hfLooxtmy^  of  the 
same  substance  with  Gt)d,  and  that  the  Word  was  made  man,  by  the 
conversion  of  flesh  into  Deity.  Thus,  while  he  cannot  comprehend 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  until  his  flesh  came  forth  from  the 
essence  of  God  and  was  converted  into  Deity,  he  reduces  the  eternal 
personality  (hypostasis)  of  the  Word  to  nothing,  and  robs  us  of  the 
Son  of  David,  who  was  the  promised  Bedeemer.  It  is  true,  he  re- 
peatedly declares  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  Gk)d  by  knowledge 
and  predestination,  but  that  he  was  at  length  made  man  out  of  that 
matter  which,  from  the  beginning,  shone  with  God  in  the  three 
elements,  and  afterwards  appeared  m  the  first  light  of  the  world,  in 

1  Vide  Calv.  Defensio  OrthodoxsD  Fidei  Socro  Trinitatis  adversus  Prodigiosoe  £r- 
rores  Michaelis  Serreti  Hispani. 
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the  ckmd  and  pillar  of  fire.  Hov  chanKfiillT  iDooosstent  with  him- 
mAf  be  erer  and  anoo  becxmes,  it  were  too  ledioos  to  idate.  From 
this  brief  aoooont  fiomid  readen  vill  gather,  that  far  the  aobtk  am- 
bigoitiea  of  this  infatnatHl  man,  the  hc^  oif  aahatioQ  was  atteri j 
extinguished.  For  if  die  iksh  were  the  Godhead  itadf;  it  would 
cesae  to  be  its  iemfie. '  Now,  the  oolr  Bfdepmfr  we  can  have  is  He 
wbobeingbegottenof  the  seeii  of  Abraham  and  Darid  aooording  to 
the  flesh,  tmhr  became  man.  But  he  erroneonslj  inosts  on  the  ex- 
preasion  of  John,  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh*  As  these  words 
refoie  the  heresjr  of  Xestorins,  so  fhej  giTe  no  coontenance  to  the 
impioos  fiction  en  whidi  Entyches  was  the  inventor,  siiioe  allfliattfae 
Erangelist  intended  was  to  assert  a  unity  of  person  in  two  natures. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THREE  THINGS  CHIEFLY   TO  BE  REGARDED  IN   CHRIST — VIZ. 
HIS  OFFICES  OF  PROPHET,   KING,   AND   PRIEST. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  chapter  are — I.  Of  the  Prophetical  Office  of  Christ,  its 
dignity  and  use,  sec.  1,  2.  II.  The  nature  of  the  Kingly  power  of  Christ,  and  the  ad- 
Tantage  we  derive  from  it,  sec.  8 — 5.  III.  Of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  efficacy 
of  it,  sec.  6. 

Sections, 

1.  Among  heretics  and  false  Christians,  Christ  is  found  in  name  only ;  but  by  those 

who  are  truly  and  effectually  called  of  God,  he  is  acknowledged  as  a  Prophet, 
King,  and  Priest.  In  regard  to  the  Prophetical  Office,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
Church  is  the  same  fVom  whom  believers  under  the  Law  hoped  for  the  full  light 
of  understanding. 

2.  The  unction  of  Chnst,  though  it  has  respect  chiefly  to  the  Kingly  Office,  refers  also 

to  the  Prophetical  and  Priestly  Offices.  The  dignity,  necessity,  and  use  of  this 
unction. 

3.  From  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom  its  eternity  is  inferred.    This  twofold,  re- 

ferring both  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  individual  members. 

4.  Benefits  from  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.    1.  It  raises  us  to  eternal  life.    2.  It 

enriches  us  with  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  8.  It  makes  us  invincible  by 
spiritual  foes.  4.  It  animates  us  to  patient  endurance.  6.  It  inspires  confidence 
and  triumph.    6.  It  supplies  fortitude  and  love. 

6.  The  unction  of  our  Redeemer  heavenly.  Symbol  of  this  unction.  A  passage  in  the 
apostle  reconciled  with  others  previously  quoted,  to  prove  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

6.  What  necessary  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  Christ's  Priesthood.  We  must  set  out  with 
the  death  of  Christ.  From  it  follows,  1.  His  intercession  for  us.  2.  Confidence 
in  prayer.  8.  Peace  of  conscience.  4.  Through  Christ,  Christians  tiiemselves 
become  priests.    Grievous  sin  of  the  Papists  in  pretending  to  sacrifice  Christ. 

1.  Though  heretics  pretend  the  name  of  Christ,  truly  does  Augus- 
tine affinn  (Enchir.  ad  Laurent,  cap.  v.),  that  the  foundation  is 
not  common  to  them  with  the  godly,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Church :  for  if  those  things  which  pertain  to  Christ  be  diligently 
considered,  it  wiU  be  found  that  Chnst  is  with  them  in  name  only, 
not  in  reality.  Thus,  in  the  present  day,  though  the  Papists  have 
the  words.  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  sounding  in  their 
mouths,  yet,  because  contented  with  an  empty  name,  they  deprive 
him  of  his  virtue  and  dignity ;  what  Paul  says  of  "  not  holding  the 
head,"  is  truly  applicable  to  them  (Col.  ii.  19).  Therefore,  that 
faith  may  find  in  Christ  a  solid  ground  of  salvation,  and  so  rest  in 
him,  we  must  set  out  with  this  principle,  that  the  office  which  he 
received  from  the  Father  consists  of  tnree  parts.    For  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  both  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest ;  though  little  were  gained 
by  holding  the  names  unaccompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  end  imd 
use.  These,  too,  are  OT)oken  of  in  the  Papacy,  but  frigidly,  and  with 
no  great  benefit,  the  mil  meaning  comprehended  under  each  title 
not  being  understood.  We  formerly  observed,  that  though  Gtod,  by 
supplying  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prophets,  never  left  hu 
people  destitute  of  useful  doctrine,  such  as  might  suffice  for  salva- 
tion ;  yet  the  minds  of  believers  were  always  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  full  light  of  understanding  was  to  be  expected  only 
on  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  This  expectation,  accordingly,  had 
reached  even  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  the  true  religion  had  never 
been  made  known.  This  is  plain  from  the  expression  of  the  woman, 
*^  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ:  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things  "  (John  iv.  25^.  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
random  presumption  which  had  entered  the  nunds  of  the  Jews.  They 
believed  what  sure  oracles  had  taught  them.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  is  that  of  Isaiah,  ^'  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness 
to  the  people,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people*'  (Is.  Iv.  4);  that 
is,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  previously  in  another  place  styled 
him  "Wonderful,  Counsellor  "  (Is.  ix.  6).*  For  this  reason  the  apostle, 
commending  the  perfection  of  gospel  doctrine,  first  says  that  "  God, 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
prophets,"  and  then  adds,  that  he  "  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son  "  (Heb.  i.  1, 2).  But  as  the  common  office  of  the 
prophets  was  to  hold  the  Church  in  suspense,  and  at  the  same  time 
support  it  until  the  advent  of  the  Mediator ;  we  read,  that  the  £dth- 
ful,  during  the  dispersion,  complained  that  they  were  deprived  of  that 
ordinary  privilege.  "  We  see  not  our  signs :  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet,  neither  is  there  among  us  any  that  knoweth  how  long 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  But  when  Christ  was  now  not  far  distant,  a  period 
was  assigned  to  Daniel  "  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy"  (Danid 
ix.  24),  not  only  that  the  authority  of  the  prediction  there  spoken  of 
might  be  established,  but  that  believers  nught,  for  a  time,  patiently 
submit  to  the  want  of  the  prophets,  the  frilfilment  and  oompletioa 
of  all  the  prophecies  being  at  hand. 

2.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  name  Christ  refers  to 
those  three  offices :  for  we  know  that  under  the  Law,  prophets  as 
well  as  priests  and  kings  were  anointed  with  holy  oil.  Wnence,  also, 
the  celebrated  name  of  Messiah  was  given  to  the  promised  Mediate. 
But  although  I  admit  (as,  indeed,  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  that  he 
was  so  called  from  a  view  to  the  nature  of  a  kingly  office,  still  the 
prophetical  and  sacerdotal  unctions  have  their  proper  place,  and  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  former  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in 
these  words ;  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me :  because  the 

I  Calvin  translates,  "Angelum  vcl  Interpretem  magni  consilii ; "— <*  the  Aiupri  or 
Interpreter  of  the  great  counsel." 
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Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  (Is.  Ix.  1,  2).  We  see 
that  he  was  anointed  by  the  Spirit  to  be  a  herald  and  witness  of  his 
Father's  grace,  and  not  in  the  usual  way ;  for  he  is  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  who  had  a  similar  office.  And  here,  agam,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  unction  which  he  received,  in  order  to  perform  the 
office  of  teacher,  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  whole  body,  that  a 
corresponding  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  might  always  accompany  the 
preaching  of  the  Qospel.  This,  however,  remains  certain,  that  by  the 
perfection  of  doctrine  which  he  brought,  an  end  was  put  to  all  the 
prophecies,  so  that  those  who,  not  contented  with  the  Gospel,  annex 
somewhat  extraneous  to  it,  derogate  from  its  authority.  The  voice 
which  thundered  from  heaven,  '*  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him," 

tve  him  a  special  privilege  above  all  other  teachers.  Then  from 
I,  as  bead,  this  unction  is  diffused  through  the  members,  as  Joel 
has  foretold,  '*  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions  " 
(Joel  ii.  28).  Paul's  expressions,  that  he  was  ^*  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom'' (1  Cor.  i.  30),  and  elsewhere  that  in  him  '^  are  hid  all  the  trea- 
sures 01  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  3),  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent meaning — ^namely,  that  out  of  him  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing, 
and  that  those  who,  by  &ith,  apprehend  his  true  diaraoter,  possess 
the  boundless  immensity  of  heavenly  blessings.  For  which  reason, 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  2).  And  most  justly  : 
for  it  is  unlawfrd  to  go  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  Gbspel.  The 
purpose  of  this  pophetical  dignity  in  Cmrist  is  to  teach  us,  that  in 
the  doctrine  which  he  delivered  is  substantially  included  a  wisdom 
which  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

3.  I  come  to  the  Kin^y  office,  of  which  it  were  in  vain  to  speak, 
without  previously  reminding  the  reader  that  its  nature  is  spiritual ; 
because  it  is  from  thence  we  learn  its  efficacy,  the  benefits  it  confers, 
its  whole  power  and  eternity.  Eternity,  moreover,  which  in  Daniel 
an  angel  attributes  to  the  office  of  Christ  (Dan.  ii.  44),  in  Luke  an 
anygd  justly  applies  to  the  salvation  of  his  people  (Luke  i.  33).  But 
i3m  is  also  twofold,  and  must  be  viewed  in  two  ways ;  the  one  per- 
tains to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  the  other  is  proper  to  each 
member.  To  the  former  is  to  be  referred  what  is  said  m  the  Psalms, 
"  Once  hav^  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 
His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me. 
It  shall  be  established  for  ever,  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 
in  heaven"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  35,  37).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Grod 
here  promises  that  he  will  be,  by  the  hand  of  his  Son,  the  eternal 
governor  and  defender  of  the  Church.  In  none  but  Christ  will  the 
nilfilment  of  this  prophecy  be  found ;  since  immediately  after  Solo- 
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mon's  death  the  kingdom  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  digniiy,  and, 
with  ignominy  to  the  family  of  David,  was  transferred  to  a  private 
individual.  Afterwards  decaying  by  degrees,  it  at  length  came  to  a 
sad  and  dishonourable  end.  In  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand 
the  exclamation  of  Isaiah,  ''Who  shall  declare  his  generation?" 
(Isaiah  liii.  8).  For  he  asserts  that  Christ  will  so  survive  death  as 
to  be  connected  with  his  members.  Therefore,  as  often  as  we  hear 
that  Christ  is  armed  with  eternal  power,  let  us  learn  that  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Church  is  thus  effectually  secured ;  that  amid  the  tur- 
bulent agitations  by  which  it  is  constantly  harassed,  and  the  grievoiu 
and  fearful  commotions  which  threaten  innumerable  disasters,  it  still 
remains  safe.  Thus,  when  David  derides  the  audacity  of  the  enemy 
who  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Grod  and  his  anointed,  and  says, 
that  kings  and  nations  rage  "  in  vain"  (Ps.  ii.  2 — 4),  because  he  who 
sitteth  in  the  heaven  is  strong  enough  to  repel  their  assaults,  assuring 
believers  of  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  Church,  he  animates 
them  to  have  good  hope  whenever  it  isoccasionally  oppressed.  So, 
in  another  place,  when  speaking  in  the  person  of  God,  he  says,  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  untU  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool"  (Ps.  ex.  1),  he  reminds  us,  that  however 
numerous  and  powerful  the  enemies  who  conspire  to  assault  the 
Church,  they  are  not  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to  prevail  ag^nst 
the  immortal  decree  by  which  he  appointed  his  Son  eternal  King. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  devil,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  world, 
can  never  possibly  destroy  the  Church,  which  is  founded  on  the 
eternal  throne  of  Christ.  Then  in  regard  to  the  special  use  to  be  made 
by  each  believer,  this  same  eternity  ought  to  elevate  us  to  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  For  we  see  that  everything  which  is  earthly, 
and  of  the  world,  is  temporary,  and  soon  fades  away.  Christ,  there- 
fore, to  raise  our  hope  to  the  heavens,  declares  that  his  kingd<mi  is 
not  of  this  world  (John  xviii.  36).  In  fine,  let  each  of  us,  when  he 
hears  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  spiritual,  be  roused  by  the  thought 
to  entertain  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  and  to  expect  that  as  it  is  now 

{protected  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  so  it  wiU  be  fully  realised  in  a  future 
ife. 

4.  That  the  strength  and  utility  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  cannot, 
as  we  have  said,  be  fiilly  perceived,  without  recognising  it  as  spiritual, 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  even  from  this,  that  having  during  the  whole 
coiu'se  of  our  lives  to  war  under  the  cross,  our  condition  here  is  bitter 
and  wretched.  What  then  would  it  avail  us  to  be  ranged  under  the 
government  of  a  heavenly  King,  if  its  benefits  were  not  realised 
beyond  the  present  earthly  life  ?  We  must,  therefore,  know  that  the 
happiness  which  is  promised  to  us  in  Christ  does  not  consist  in  ex- 
ternal advantages — such  as  leading  a  joyful  and  tranquil  life,  abound- 
ing in  wealth,  being  secure  against  all  injury,  and  having  an  afiluence 
of  delights,  such  as  the  flesh  is  wont  to  long  for — ^but  properly  bekxiffa 
to  the  heavenly  life.    As  in  the  world  the  prosperous  and  desiiBMe 
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condition  of  a  people  consists  partly  in  the  abundance  of  temporal 
good  and  domestic  peace,  and  partly  in  the  strong  protection  which 
gives  security  against  external  violence ;  so  Christ  also  enriches  his 
l>eop)e  with  all  things  necessary  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  fortifies  them  with  courage  to  stand  unassailable  by  all  the 
attacks  of  spiritual  foes.  Whence  we  infer,  that  he  reigns  more  for 
us  than  for  himself,  and  that  both  within  us  and  without  us ;  that 
being  replenished,  in  so  far  as  God  knows  to  be  expedient,  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  we  are  naturally  destitute,  we  may  feel 
from  their  first  fruits,  that  we  are  truly  united  to  God  for  perfect 
blessedness ;  and  then  trusting  to  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  may 
not  doubt  that  we  shall  always  be  victorious  against  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  everything  that  can  do  us  harm.  To  this  effect  was  our 
Saviour's  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  "  (Luke 
xvii.  21,  22).  It  is  probable  that  on  his  declaring  himself  to  be  that 
King  under  whom  the  highest  blessing  of  God  was  to  be  expected, 
they  had  in  derision  asked  him  to  produce  his  insignia.  But  to 
prevent  those  who  were  already  more  than  enough  inclined  to  the 
earth  from  dwelling  on  its  pomp,  he  bids  them  enter  into  their  con- 
sciences, for  "the  kingdom  of  God"  is  "righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv.  17).  These  words  briefly 
??ach  what  the  kingdom  of  Christ  bestows  upon  us.  Not  being 
eurthly  or  carnal,  and  so  subject  to  corruption,  but  spiritual,  it  raises 
-JB  even  to  eternal  life,  so  that  we  can  patiently  live  at  present  under 
toil,  hunger,  cold,  contempt,  disgrace,  and  other  annoyances ;  con- 
tented with  this,  that  our  King  will  never  abandon  us,  but  will 
supply  our  necessities  until  our  warfare  is  ended,  and  we  are  called 
to  triumph :  such  being  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  commu- 
nicates to  us  whatever  he  received  of  his  Father.  Since  then  he 
arms  and  equips  us  by  his  power,  adorns  us  with  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence,  enriches  us  with  wealth,  we  here  find  most  abundant  cause 
of  glorying,  and  also  are  inspired  with  boldness,  so  that  we  can  con- 
tend intrepidly  with  the  devil,  sin,  and  death.  In  fine,  clothed  with 
his  righteousness,  we  can  bravely  surmount  all  the  insults  of  the 
world :  and  as  he  replenishes  us  liberally  with  his  gifts,  so  we  can  in 
our  turn  bring  forth  fruit  unto  his  glory. 

5.  Accordingly,  his  royal  unction  is  not  set  before  us  as  composed 
of  oil  or  aromatic  perfumes ;  but  he  is  called  the  Christ  of  God,  because 
"  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  rested  upon  him ;  "  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isaiah  xi.  2).  This  is  the  oil  of 
joy  with  which  the  Psalmist  declares  that  he  was  anointed  above  his 
fellows  (Ps.  xlv.  7).  For,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  not  enriched 
privately  for  himself,  but  that  he  might  refresh  the  parched  and 
hungry  with  his  abundance.  For  as  the  Father  is  said  to  have  given 
the  Spirit  to  the  Son  without  measure  (John  iii.  34),  so  the  reason  is 
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expressed,  that  we  might  all  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  grace  for  grace 
(John  i.  16).  From  this  fountain  flows  the  copious  supply  (of  which 
Paul  makes  mention,  Eph.  iv.  7)  by  which  grace  is  variously  distri- 
buted to  believers  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ 
Here  we  have  ample  confirmation  of  what  I  said,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  consists  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  earthly  delights  or  pomp, 
and  that  hence,  in  order  to  be  partakers  with  him,  we  must  renounce 
the  world.  A  visible  symbol  of  this  grace  was  exhibited  at  the  baptian 
of  Christ,  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  To 
designate  the  Spirit  and  his  gifts  by  the  term  unction,  is  not  new,  and 
ought  not  to  seem  absurd  (see  1  John  ii.  20,  27),  because  this  is  the 
on^  quarter  from  which  we  derive  life ;  but  especially  in  what  r^ards 
the  heavenly  life,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  vi^ur  in  'us  save  what  the 
Holy  Spirit  instils,  who  has  chosen  his  seat  in  Christ,  that  thence  the 
heavenly  riches,  of  which  we  are  destitute,  might  flow  to  us  in  copious 
af)undance.  But  because  believers  stand  invincible  in  the  strei^th  of 
their  King,  and  his  spiritual  riches  abound  towards  them,  they  are 
not  improperly  called  Christians.  Moreover,  from  this  eternity  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  the  esnpression 
of  Paul,  **  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  sh5l  have  delivered  upthe 
kingd(Mn  to  Grod,  even  the  Father"  (1  Cor.  xv.  24);  and  also,  "  Then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  Gh)d  may  be  all  in  all"  (1  Cor.  xv.  28);  for  the  mean- 
ing merely  is,  that,  in  that  perfect  glory,  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  will  not  be  such  as  it  now  is.  For  the  Father  hath  given 
all  power  to  the  Son,  that  by  his  hand  he  may  govern,  cherish,  sustain 
us,  keep  us  under  his  guardianship,  and  give  assistance  to  us.  Thns, 
while  we  wander  far  as  pilgrims  from  God,  Christ  interposes,  that  he 
may  gradually  bring  us  to  ftill  communion  with  God.  And,  indeed, 
his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  has  the  same  meaning  as 
if  he  was  called  the  vicegerent  of  the  Father,  intrusted  with  the 
whole  power  of  government.  For  Gtxi  is  pleased,  mediately  (ao  to 
speak)  in  his  person  to  rule  and  defend  the  Church.  Thus  also  his 
being  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  is  explained  by  Paul,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  mean  that  '*  he  is  the  head  over  bH 
things  to  the  Churcn,  which  is  his  body"  (Eph.  i.  20,  22).  Nor  is 
this  different  in  purport  from  what  he  elsewhere  teaches,  that  God 
hath  **  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  tbe 
name  oi  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  diooTd 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Gfod  the  Father' 
(Phil.  ii.  9 — 11).  For  in  these  words,  also,  he  commends  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  necessary  for  our  present 
infirmity.  Thus  Paul  rightly  infers  that  Q^  will  then  oe  the 
only  Head  of  the  Church,  because  the  office  of  Christ,  in  defending 
the  Church,  shall  then  have  been  completed.  For  the  same  reason, 
Scripture  throughout  calls  him  Lord,  the  Father  having  appointed 
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him  over  us  for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  his  government 
through  him.  For  though  many  lordships  are  celebrated  in  the 
world,  yet  Paul  says,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  oi 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him"  (1  Cor.  viii.  6).  Whence  it 
is  justly  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  God  who,  by  the  mouth  of 
Is^ah,  declared,  "  The  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver, 
the  Lord  is  our  King:  he  will  save  us"  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  22).  For 
though  he  everywhere  describes  all  the  power  which  he  possesses  as 
the  benefit  and  gift  of  the  Father,  the  meaning  simply  is,  that  he 
reigns  by  divine  authority,  because  his  reason  for  assuming  the 
office  of  Mediator  was,  that  descending  from  the  bosom  and  incom- 
prehensible glory  of  the  Father,  he  might  draw  near  to  us.  Where- 
fore there  is  the  greater  reason  that  we  all  should  with  one  consent 
prepare  to  obey,  and  with  the  greatest  alacrity  jrield  implicit  obedience 
to,  nifl  "vrtlL  For  as  he  unites  the  offices  of  Kmg  and  Pastor  towards 
believers,  who  voluntarily  submit  to  him,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  t(dd  that  he  wields  an  iron  sceptre  to  bi*eak  and  bruise  all  the 
rebellious  like  a  potter's  vessel  (Ps.  li.  9).  We  are  also  told  that  he 
will  be  the  Judge  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  will  cover  the  earth  with 
dead  bodies,  and  level  down  every  opposing  height  (Ps.  ex.  6).  Of 
this  examples  are  seen  at  present,  but  full  proof  will  be  given  at  the 
final  judgm^t,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  last  act  of 
hifl  reign. 

6.  With  regard  to  his  Priesthood,  we  must  briefly  hold  its  end  and 
use  to  be,  that  as  a  Mediator,  free  from  all  taint  he  may  by  his  own 
holiness  procure  the  favour  of  God  for  us.  But  because  a  deserved 
curse  obstructs  the  entrance,  and  God  in  his  character  of  Judge  is 
hostile  to  us,  expiation  must  necessarily  intervene,  that  as  a  priest 
employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  he  may  reinstate  us  in  his 
fiEtvour.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  Christ  might  fulfil  this  office,  it 
behoved  him  to  appear  with  a  sacrifice.  For  even  under  the  law 
of  the  priesthood  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctuary  without 
blood,  to  teach  the  worshipper  that  however  the  priest  might  inter- 
pose to  deprecate,  God  could  not  be  propitiated  without  the  expiation 
of  sin.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle  discourses  at  length  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  seventh  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  chapter.  The  sum  comes  to  this,  that  the  honour  of  the  priest- 
hood was  competent  to  none  but  Christ,  because,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  death,  he  wiped  away  our  guilt,  and  made  satisfaction  for  sin. 
Of  the  great  importance  of  this  matter,  we  are  reminded  by  that 
solemn  oath  which  God  uttered,  and  of  which  he  declared  he  would 
not  repent,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek**  (Ps.  ex.  4).  For,  doubtless,  his  purpose  was  to  ratify  that  point 
on  which  he  knew  that  our  salvation  chiefly  hinged.  For,  as  has 
been  said,  there  is  no  access  to  God  for  us  or  for  our  prayers  until 
the  priest,  purging  away  our  defllements,  sanctify  us,  and  obtain  for 
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US  that  favour  of  which  the  impurity  of  our  lives  and  hearts  deprives 
us.  Thus  we  see,  that  if  the  l^nefit  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  to  reach  us,  the  commencement  must  be  with  his  death. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  he  by  whose  aid  we  obtain  favour,  must  be 
a  perpetual  intercessor.  From  this  again  arises  not  only  confidence 
in  prayer,  but  also  the  tranquillity  of  pious  minds,  while  they  recline 
in  safety  on  the  paternal  indulgence  of  God,  and  feel  assured,  that 
whatever  has  b^n  consecrated  by  the  Mediator  is  pleasing  to  him. 
But  since  God  under  the  Law  ordered  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  be  offered 
to  him,  there  was  a  different  and  new  arrangement  in  regard  to  Christ 
— viz.  that  he  should  be  at  once  victim  and  priest,  because  no  other 
fit  satisfaction  for  sin  could  be  found,  nor  was  any  one  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  offering  an  only-begotten  son  to  God.  Christ  now  bears 
the  office  of  priest,  not  only  that  by  the  eternal  law  of  reconciliation 
he  may  render  the  Father  favourable  and  propitious  to  us,  but  also 
admit  us  into  this  most  honourable  alliance,  i  or  we,  though  in  our- 
selves polluted,  in  him  being  priests  (Rev.  i.  6),  offer  ourselves  and 
our  all  to  God,  and  freely  enter  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  so  that  the 
sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  which  we  present  are  grateful  and  of 
sweet  odour  before  him.  To  this  effect  are  the  words  of  Christ, 
**  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself"  (John  xvii.  19)  ;  for  being  clothed 
with  his  holiness,  inasmuch  as  he  has  devoted  us  to  the  Father  with 
himself  (otherwise  we  were  an  abomination  before  him),  we  please 
him  as  if  we  were  pure  and  clean,  nay,  even  sacred.  Hence  that 
unction  of  the  sanctuary  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Daniel  (Dan. 
ix.  24).  For  we  must  attend  to  the  contrast  between  this  unction 
and  the  shadowy  one  which  was  then  in  use ;  as  if  the  angel  had  said, 
that  when  the  shadows  were  di^ersed,  there  would  be  a  clear  priest- 
hood in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  more  detestable,  therefore,  is  the 
fiction  of  those  who,  not  content  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  have 
dared  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  sacrince  him,  a  thing  daily  at- 
tempted in  the  Papacy,  where  the  mass  is  represented  as  an  immoliEk- 
tion  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  CHRIST  PERFORMED  THE  OFFICE  OF  REDEEMER  IN  PROCURING 
OUR  SALVATION.  THE  DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION  OF 
CHRIST. 

This  chapter  contains  four  leading  heads — I.  A  general  consideration  of  the  whole 
sutject,  including  a  discussion  of  a  necessary  question  concerning  the  justice  of  God 
and  Ms  mercy  in  Christ,  sec.  1 — 4.  II.  How  Christ  fulfilled  the  office  of  Redeemer  in 
each  of  its  parts,  sec.  5—17.  His  death,  burial,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  ascension, 
to  hearen,  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  return  to  judgment.  III.  A  great 
part  of  the  Creed  being  here  expounded,  a  statement  is  given  of  the  view  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  Creed  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Apostles,  sec.  18.  IV.  Conclusion, 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  and  the  use  of  the  doctrine,  sec.  19. 

Sections, 

1.  Eyerything  needful  for  us  exists  in  Christ.    How  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

2.  Question  as  to  the  mode  of  reconciling  the  justice  with  the  mercy  of  God.    Modes 

of  expression  used  in  Scripture  to  teach  us  how  miserable  our  condition  is  with- 
out Christ. 

8.  Not  used  improperly;  for  God  finds  in  us  ground  both  of  hatred  and  love. 

4.  This  confirmed  from  passages  of  Scripture  and  from  Augustine. 

6.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  treating  of  our  redemption  by  Christ.  First  gener- 
ally. Reaemption  extends  to  the  whole  course  of  our  Saviour's  obedience,  but  is 
specially  ascribed  to  his  death.  The  voluntary  subjection  of  Christ.  His  agony. 
His  condemnation  before  Pilate.  Two  things  observable  in  his  condemnation. 
1.  That  he  was  numbered  among  transgressors.  2.  That  he  was  declared  innocent 
by  the  judge.    Use  to  be  made  of  this. 

6.  Why  Christ  was  crucified.  This  hidden  doctrine  typified  in  the  Law,  and  completed 
by  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  In  what  sense  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us. 
Ijie  cross  of  Christ  connected  with  the  shedding  of  his  blood. 

7«  Of  the  death  of  Christ.  Why  he  died.  Advantages  from  his  death.  Of  the  burial 
of  Christ.    Advantages. 

8.  Of  the  descent  into  hell.    This  article  gradually  introduced  into  the  Church.    Must 

not  be  rejected,  nor  confounded  with  the  previous  article  respecting  burial. 

9.  Absurd  exposition  concerning  the  Limbus  Patrum.    This  fable  refuted. 

10.  The  article  of  the  descent  to  hell  more  accurately  expounded.    A  great  ground  of 

comfort. 

11.  Confirmation  of  this  exposition  from  passages  of  Scripture  and  the  works  of  ancient 

Theologians.    An  objection  refuted.    Advantages  of  the  doctrine. 

12.  Another  objection  that  Christ  is  insulted,  and  despair  ascribed  to  him  in  its  being 

said  that  he  feared.  Answer,  from  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  that  he  did 
fear,  was  troubled  in  spirit,  amazed,  and  tempted  in  all  respects  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  Why  Christ  was  pleased  to  become  weak.  His  fear  without  sin. 
Reftitatiou  of  anoUier  objection,  with  an  answer  to  the  question.  Did  Christ  fear 
death,  and  why  ?  When  did  Christ  descend  to  hell,  and  how  ?  What  has  been 
said  refutes  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  of  the  Monothelites. 

13.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    The  many  advantages  from  it.    1.  Our  righteousness 

in  the  sight  of  God  renewed  and  restored.  2.  His  life  the  basis  of  our  life  and 
hope,  al^  the  efficacious  cause  of  new  life  in  us.  8.  The  pledge  of  our  future 
resurrection. 

14.  Of  the  ascension  of  Christ.    Why  he  ascended.    Advantages  derived  from  it. 

15.  Of  Christ's  seat  at  the  Father's  right  hand.    What  meant  by  it. 
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IG.  Many  advantages  from  the  ascension  of  Christ.  1.  He  gives  access  to  the  kingdom 
which  Adam  had  shut  up.  2.  He  intercedes  for  us  with  the  Father.  3.  His  virtue 
being  thence  transfused  into  us,  he  works  effectually  in  us  for  salvation. 

17.  Of  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.    Its  nature.     The  quick  and  dead  who  are  to 

be  judged.    Passages  apparently  contradictory  reconciled.    Mode  of  judgment 

18.  Advantages  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment.    Third  part  of  the 

chapter,  explaining  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.     Summary  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

19.  Conclusion  of  the  whole  chapter,  showing  that  in  Christ  the  salvation  of  the  elect 

in  all  its  parts  is  comprehended. 

1.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  Christ  leads  to  this  one  result, 
that  condemned,  dead,  and  lost  in  ourselves,  we  must  in  him  seek 
righteousness,  deliverance,  life,  and  salvation,  as  we  are  taught  by  the 
celebrated  words  of  Peter,  "Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other: 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  must  be  saved"  (Acts  iv.  12).  The  name  of  Jesus  was  not  given 
him  at  random,  or  fortuitously,  or  by  the  will  of  man,  but  was  brought 
from  heaven  by  an  angel,  as  the  herald  of  the  supreme  decree  ;*  the 
reason  also  being  added,  "  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins"  (Matt.  i.  21).  In  these  words  attention  should  be  paid  to  what 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  office  of  Eedeemer  was  assigned 
him  in  order  that  he  might  be  our  Saviour.  Still,  however,  redemj)- 
tion  would  be  defective  if  it  did  not  conduct  us  by  an  uninterrupted 
progression  to  the  final  goal  of  safety.  Therefore,  the  moment  we 
turn  aside  from  him  in  the  minutest  degi'ce,  salvation,  which  resides 
entirely  in  him,  gradually  disappears ;  so  that  aU  who  do  not  rest  in 
him  voluntfirily  deprive  themselves  of  all  grace.  The  observation  of 
Bernard  well  deserves  to  be  remembered :  The  name  of  Jesus  is  not 
only  light  but  food  also,  yea,  oil,  without  which  all  the  food  of  the 
sold  is  dry  ;  salt,  without  which  as  a  condiment  whatever  is  set  before 
us  is  insipid  ;  in  fine,  honey  in  the  mouth,  melody  in  the  ear,  joy  in 
the  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  medicine ;  every  discourse  where 
this  name  is  not  heard  is  absurd  (Bernard  in  Cantica.,  Serm.  15). 
But  here  it  is  necessary  diligently  to  consider  in  what  way  we  obtain 
salvation  from  him,  that  we  may  not  only  be  persuaded  that  he  is  the 
author  of  it,  but  having  embraced  whatever  is  sufficient  as  a  sure 
foundation  of  our  faith,  may  eschew  all  that  might  make  us  waver. 
For  seeing  no  man  can  descend  into  himself,  and  seriously  consider 
what  he  is,  without  feeling  that  God  is  angry  and  at  enmity  with 
him,  and  therefore  anxiously  longing  for  the  means  of  regaining  his 
favour  (this  cannot  be  without  satisfaction),  the  certainty  here  re- 
quired is  of  no  ordinary  description, — sinners,  until  freed  from  guilt, 
being  always  liable  to  the  wrath'and  curse  of  God,  who,  as  he  is  a 
just  judge,  cannot  permit  his  law  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  but 
is  armed  for  vengeance. 

2.  But  before  we  proceed  farther,  we  must  see  in  passing,  how  can 

^  Latin,  "  Supremi  decreti."    French,  "  Decrct  eternel  et  inviolable ;"— Eternal  and 
inviolable  decree. 
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it  be  said  that  God,  who  prevents  us  with  his  mercy,  was  our  enemy 
until  he  was  reconciled  to  us  by  Christ.  For  how  could  he  have 
given  us  in  his  only-begotten  Son  a  singular  pledge  of  his  love,  if  he 
had  not  previously  embraced  us  with  free  favour  ?  As  there  thus 
arises  some  appearance  of  contradiction,  I  will  explain  the  difficulty. 
The  mode  in  which  the  Spirit  usually  speaks  in  Scripture  is,  that 
Grod  was  the  enemy  of  men  until  they  were  restored  to  favour  by  the 
death  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  10);  that  they  were  cursed  until  their 
iniquity  was  expiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  10,  13); 
that  they  were  separated  from  God,  until  by  means  of  Christ's  body 
tlicy  were  received  into  union  (Col.  i.  21,  22).  Such  modes  of  ex- 
prosbion  are  accommodated  to  our  capacity,  that  we  may  the  better 
understand  how  miserable  and  calamitous  our  condition  is  without 
Christ.  For  were  it  not  said  in  clear  terms,  that  Divine  wrath,  and 
vengeance,  and  eternal  death,  lay  upon  us,  we  should  be  less  sensible 
of  our  wretchedness  without  the  mercy  of  God,  and  less  disposed  to 
value  the  blessing  of  deliverance.  For  example,  let  a  person  be 
told.  Had  God  at  the  time  you  were  a  sinner  hated  you,  and  cast  you 
off  as  you  deserved,  horrible  destruction  must  have  been  your  doom  ; 
but  spontaneously  and  of  free  indulgence  he  retained  you  in  his 
favour,  not  suffering  you  to  be  estranged  from  him,  and  in  this  way 
rescued  you  from  danger, — the  person  will  indeed  be  affected,  and 
made  sensible  in  some  degree  how  much  he  owes  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  But  again,  let  him  be  told,  as  Scripture  teaches,  that  he  was 
estranged  from  God  by  sin,  an  heir  of  wrath,  exposed  to  the  curse  of 
eternal  death,  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  a  complete  alien 
from  the  blessing  of  God,  the  slave  of  Satan,  captive  under  the  yoke 
of  sin ;  in  fine,  doomed  to  horrible  destruction,  and  already  involved 
in  it ;  that  then  Christ  interposed,  took  the  putiishment  upon  him- 
self, and  bore  what  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  was  impending  over 
Kinners ;  with  his  own  blood  expiated  the  sins  which  rendered  them 
hateful  to  God,  by  this  expiation  satisfied  and  duly  propitiated  God 
the  Father,  by  this  intercession  appeased  his  anger,  on  this  basis 
founded  peace  between  God  and  men,  and  by  this  tie  secured  the 
Divine  benevolence  toward  them  ;  will  not  these  considerations  move 
him  the  more  deeply,  the  more  strikingly  they  represent  the  great- 
ness of  the  calamity  from  which  he  was  delivered  ?  In  short,  since 
our  mind  cannot  lay  hold  of  life  through  the  mercy  of  God  with 
wifficient  eagerness,  or  receive  it  with  becoming  gratitude,  unless 
previously  impressed  with  fear  of  the  Divine  anger,  and  dismayed  at 
the  thought  of  eternal  death,  we  are  so  instructed  by  divine  truth,  us 
to  perceive  that  without  Christ  God  is  in  a  manner  hostile  to  us,  and 
has  his  arm  raised  for  our  destruction.  Thus  taught,  we  look  to 
Christ  alone  for  divine  favour  and  paternal  love. 

3.  Though  this  is  said  in  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of  our 
capacity,  it  is  not  said  falsely.  For  God,  who  is  perfect  righteous- 
ness, cannot  love  the  iniquity  which  he  sees  in  all.    All  of  us,  there- 
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fore,  have  that  within  which  deserves  the  hatred  of  Grod.  Hence,  in 
respect,  first,  of  our  corrupt  nature ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  depraved 
conduct  following  upon  it,  we  are  all  offensive  to  God,  guilty  in  his 
sight,  and  hy  nature  the  children  of  hell.  But  as  the  Lord  wills  not 
to  destroy  in  us  that  which  is  his  own,  he  still  finds  something  in  us 
which  in  kindness  he  can  love.  For  though  it  is  by  our  own  fault 
that  we  are  sinners,  we  are  still  his  creatures;  though  we  have 
brought  death  upon  ourselves,  he  had  created  us  for  life.  Thus, 
mere  gratuitous  love  prompts  him  to  receive  us  into  favour.  But  if 
there  is  a  perpetual  and  irreconcilable  repugnance  between  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity,  so  long  as  we  remain  sinners  we  cannot  be  com- 
pletely received.  Therefore,  in  order  that  all  ground  of  offence  may 
be  removed,  and  he  may  completely  reconcile  us  to  himself,  he,  by 
means  of  the  expiation  set  forth  in  the  death  of  Christ,  abolishes  all 
the  evil  that  is  in  us,  so  that  we,  formerly  impure  and  unclean,  now 
appear  in  his  sight  just  and  holy.  Accordingly,  Grod  the  Father,  by 
liis  love,  prevents  and  anticipates  our  reconciliation  in  Christ.  Nay, 
it  is  because  he  first  loves  us,  that  he  afterwards  reconciles  us  to  him- 
nelf.  But  because  the  iniquity,  which  deserves  the  indignation  of 
Grod,  remains  in  us  until  the  death  of  Christ  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
that  iniquity  is  in  his  sight  accursed  and  condemned,  we  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  full  and  sure  communion  with  God,  unless  in  so  far  afl 
Christ  unites  us.  And,  therefore,  if  we  would  indulge  the  hope  of 
liaving  God  placable  and  propitious  to  us,  we  must  fix  our  eyes  and 
minds  on  Christ  alone,  as  it  is  to  him  alone  it  is  owing  that  our  sins, 
which  necessarily  provoked  the  wrath  of  God,  are  not  imputed  to  us. 
4.  For  this  reason  Paul  says,  that  Gtod  "  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ :  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foxmdation  of  the  world  "  (Eph.  i.  3,  4). 
These  things  are  clear  and  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  admirably 
reconcile  the  passages  in  which  it  is  said,  that  "  Grod  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son"  (John  iii.  16);  and  yet 
that  it  was  "  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  hLs  Son"  ^Rom.  v.  10).  But  to  give  additional  assur- 
ance to  those  who  require  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church,  I  will 
quote  a  passage  of  Augustine  to  the  same  effect :  "  Incomprehensible 
and  immutable  is  the  love  of  God.  For  it  was  not  after  we  were 
reconciled  to  him  by  the  blood  of  his  Son  that  he  began  to  love  us, 
but  he  loved  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  with  his  only- 
begotten  Son  we  too  might  be  sons  of  God  before  we  were  anything 
at  all.  Our  being  reconciled  by  the  death  of  Clurist  must  not  be 
understood  as  if  the  Son  reconciled  us,  in  order  that  the  Father, 
then  hating,  might  begin  to  love  us,  but  that  we  were  reconciled  tn 
him  already,  loving,  though  at  enmity  with  us  because  of  sin.  To 
the  truth  of  both  propositions  we  have  the  attestation  of  the  Apostle, 
*  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us'  (Rom.  v.  8).     Therefore  he  had  this  lov6 
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towards  us  even  when,  exercising  enmity  towards  him,  we  were  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  Accordingly,  in  a  manner  wondrous  and  divine, 
lie  loved  even  when  he  hated  us.  For  he  hated  us  when  we  were 
such  as  he  had  not  made  us,  and  yet  because  our  iniquity  had  not 
destroyed  his  work  in  every  respect,  he  knew  in  regard  to  each  one 
of  us,  both  to  hate  what  we  had  made,  and  love  what  he  had  made." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Augustine  (Tract  in  Jo.  110). 

5.  When  it  is  asked  then  how  Christ,  by  abolishing  sin,  removed 
the  enmity  between  God  and  us,  and  purchased  a  righteousness  which 
made  him  favourable  and  kind  to  us,  it  may  be  answered  generally, 
that  he  accomplished  this  by  the  whole  course  of  his  obedience.  This 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Paul,  "As  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous"  (Rom.  v.  19).  And  indeed  he  elsewhere  extends 
the  ground  of  pardon  whicH  exempts  from  the  curse  of  the  law  to  the 
whole  life  of  Christ,  **  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law"  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5).  Thus  even  at  his 
baptism  he  declared  that  a  pait  of  righteousness  was  fulfilled  by  his 
yielding  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Father.  In  short,  from 
the  moment  when  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  began,  in 
order  to  redeem  us,  to  pay  the  price  of  deliverance.  Scripture,  how- 
ever, the  more  certainly  to  define  the  mode  of  salvation,  ascribes  it 
I>eculiarly  and  specially  to  the  death  of  Christ.  He  himself  declares 
that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  (Matth.  xx.  28).  Paul 
teaches  that  he  died  for  our  sins  (Rom.  iv.  25).  John  Baptist  ex- 
claimed, **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i.  29).  Paul  in  another  passage  declares,  "that  we 
are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood"  (Rom.  iii.  25).  Again,  being  ** justified  by  his 
blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him"  (Rom.  v.  9). 
Again,  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 
I  will  not  search  out  all  the  passages,  for  the  list  would  be  endless, 
and  many  are  afterwards  to  be  quoted  in  their  order.  In  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  transition  is  admirably 
made  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  liis  death  and  resurrection,  in  which 
the  completion  of  a  perfect  salvation  consists.  Still  there  is  no  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  part  of  obedience  which  he  performed  in  life. 
Thus  Paul  comprehends,  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end,  his 
having  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  humbled  himself,  and  become 
obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  7).  And, 
indeed,  the  first  step  in  obedience  was  his  voluntary  subjection  ;  for 
the  sacrifice  would  have  been  unavailing  to  justification  if  not  offered 
spontaneously.  Hence  our  Lord,  after  testifying,  "  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep,"  distinctly  adds,  "No  man  taketh  it  from  me" 
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(John  X.  15,  18).  In  the  same  sense  Isaiah  says,  "  Like  a  sheep 
hefore  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth"  (Is.  liii.  7). 
The  Gospel  History  rektes  that  he  came  forth  to  meet  the  soldiers ; 
and  in  presence  of  Pilate,  instead  of  defending  himself,  stood  to 
receive  judgment.  This,  indeed,  he  did  not  without  a  struggle,  for 
he  had  assumed  our  infirmities  also,  and  in  this  way  it  behoved  him 
to  prove  that  he  was  yielding  obedience  to  his  Father.  It  was  no 
ordinary  example  of  incomparable  love  towards  us  to  struggle  with 
dire  terrors,  and  amid  fearful  tortures  to  cast  away  all  care  of  himself 
that  he  might  provide  for  us.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  Christ 
could  not  duly  propitiate  God  without  renouncing  his  own  feelings, 
and  subjecting  himself  entirely  to  his  Father's  will.  To  this  effect 
the  Apostle  appositely  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Psalms,  "■  Lo,  I 
come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  wu'itten  of  me)  to  do  thy  will, 
0  God"  (Heb.  x.  5  ;  Ps.  xl.  7,  8).  Thus,  as  trembling  consciences 
find  no  rest  without  sacrifice  and  ablution  by  which  sins  are  expiated, 
we  are  properly  directed  thither,  the  source  of  our  life  being  placed 
in  the  death  of  Christ.  Lloreover,  as  the  curse  consequent  upon  guilt 
remained  for  the  final  judgment  of  God,  one  principal  point  in  the 
narrative  is  his  condemnation  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  governor  of 
Judea,  to  teach  us,  that  the  punishment  to  which  we  were  liable  was 
inflicted  on  that  Just  One.  We  could  not  escape  the  fearful  judg- 
ment of  God  ;  and  Christ,  that  he  might  rescue  us  from  it,  submitted 
to  be  condemned  by  a  mortal,  nay,  by  a  wicked  and  profane  man. 
For  the  name  of  Governor  is  mentioned  not  only  to  support  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative,  but  to  remind  us  of  what  Isaiah  says,  that 
"  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ; "  and  that  "  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed"  (Is.  liii.  5).  For,  in  order  to  remove  our  con- 
demnation, it  was  not  sujficient  to  endure  any  kind  of  death.  To 
satisty  our  ransom,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  mode  of  death  in  which 
he  might  deliver  us,  both  by  giving  himself  up  to  condenmation,  and 
undertaking  our  expiation.  Had  he  been  cut  off*  by  assassins,  or  slain 
in  a  seditious  tumult,  there  could  have  been  no  kind  of  satisfaction  in 
such  a  death.  But  when  he  is  placed  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  where 
witnesses  are  brought  to  give  evidence  against  him,  anfd  the  mouth  of 
the  judge  condemns  him  to  die,  we  see  him  sustaining  the  character 
of  an  offender  and  evil-doer.  Here  we  must  attend  to  two  points 
which  had  both  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  tend  admirably  to 
comfort  and  confirm  our  iiiith.  When  we  read  that  Christ  was  led 
away  from  the  judgment-seat  to  execution,  and  was  crucified  between 
thieves,  we  have  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  Avhich  is  quoted  by  the 
Evangelist,  **  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors"  (Is.  liii.  12; 
Mark  xv.  28).  Why  was  it  so  ?  That  he  might  bear  the  character 
of  a  sinner,  not  of  a  just  or  innocent  person,  inasmuch  as  he  met 
death  on  account  not  of  innocence,  but  of  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  read  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the  sjime  lips  that  condemned 
him  (for  Pilate  was  forced  once  and  again  to  bear  public  testimony 
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to  his  innocence),  let  us  call  to  mind  what  is  said  by  another  prophet, 
"  I  restored  that  which  I  took  not  away"  (Fs.  Ixix.  4).  Thus  we 
perceive  Christ  representing  the  character  of  a  sinner  and  a  criminal, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  innocence  shines  forth,  and  it  becomes 
manifest  that  he  suffers  for  another's  and  not  for  his  own  crime.  He 
therefore  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  being  thus,  by  the  formal 
sentence  of  the  judge,  ranked  among  criminals,  and  yet  he  is  declared 
innocent  by  the  l^me  judge,  when  he  affirms  that  he  finds  no  cause 
of  death  in  him.  Our  acquittal  is  in  this — that  the  guilt  which  made 
us  liable  to  punishment  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  Son  of 
God  (Is.  liii.  12).  We  must  specially  remember  this  substitution  in 
order  that  we  may  not  be  all  our  lives  in  trepidation  and  anxiety,  as 
if  the  just  vengeance,  which  the  Son  of  God  transferred  to  himself, 
were  still  impending  over  us. 

6.  The  very  form  of  the  death  embodies  a  striking  truth.  The 
cross  was  cursed  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  men,  but  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Divine  Law.  Hence  Christ,  while  suspended  on  it,  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  curse.  And  thus  it  behoved  to  be  done,  in  order 
that  the  whole  curse,  which  on  account  of  our  iniquities  awaited  us, 
or  rather  lay  upon  us,  might  be  taken  from  us  by  being  transferred 
to  him.  This  was  also  shadowed  in  the  Law,  since  HTOB^^,  the 
word  by  which  sin  itself  is  properly  designated,  was  applied  to  the 
sacrifices  and  expiations  offered  for  sin.  By  this  application  of  the 
term,  the  Spirit  intended  to  intimate,  that  they  were  a  kind  of  ^at'ae- 
iLCLTta),  (purifications),  bearing,  by  substitution,  the  curse  due  to  siu. 
But  that  which  was  rej)resented  figuratively  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
is  exhibited  in  Christ  the  archetype.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  full  expiation,  he  made  his  soul  DB^K,  i.e.,  a  propitiatory 
victim  for  sin  (as  the  prophet  says.  Is.  liii.  5,  10),  on  which  the  guilt 
and  penalty  being  in  a  manner  laid,  ceases  to  be  imputed  to  us.  The 
Apostle  declares  this  more  plainly  when  he  says,  that  "  he  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  For  the  Son  of  God,  though 
spotlessly  pure,  took  upon  him  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  ini- 
quities, and  in  return  clothed  us  with  his  ])urity.  .  To  the  same  thing 
be  seems  to  refer,  when  he  says,  that  he  "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh" 
(Bom.  viii.  3),  the  Father  having  destroyed  the  power  of  sin  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  flesh  of  Christ.  This  term,  therefore,  indicates 
that  Christ,  in  his  death,  was  oflered  to  the  Father  as  a  propitiatory 
victim  ;  that,  expiation  being  made  by  his  sacrifice,  we  might  cease 
to  tremble  at  the  divine  wi-ath.  It  is  now  clear  what  the  prophet 
means  when  he  says  that  "  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all "  (Is.  liii.  6)  ;  namely,  that  as  he  was  to  wash  away  the  pol- 
lution of  sins,  they  were  transferred  to  him  by  imputation.  Of  this 
the  cross  to  which  he  was  nailed  was  a  symbol,  as  the  Apostle  de- 
clares, "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
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on  a  tree :  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Grentilee 
through  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  iii.  13,  14).  In  the  same  way  Peter 
says,  that  he  **  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Peter  ii. 
24),  inasmuch  as  from  the  very  symbol  of  the  curse,  we  perceive 
more  clearly  that  the  burden  with  which  we  were  oppressed  was  laid 
upon  him.  Nor  are  we  to  understand  that  by  the  curse  which  he 
endured  he  was  himself  overwhelmed,  but  rather  that  by  enduring  it 
he  repressed,  broke,  annihilated  all  its  force.  Accordingly,  faith  ap- 
prehends acquittal  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  and  blessing  in  his 
curse.  Hence  it  is  not  without  cause  that  Paul  magnificently  cele- 
brates the  triumph  which  Christ  obtained  upon  the  cross,  as  if  the 
cross,  the  symbol  of  ignominy,  had  been  converted  into  a  triumphal 
chariot.  For  he  says,  that  he  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out 
of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross  :  that,  "having  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it "  (Col.  ii.  14, 15).  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  as  another 
Apostle  declares,  Christ,  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God  "  (Heb.  ix.  14),  and  hence  that  transformation  of 
the  cross  which  were  otherwise  against  its  nature.  But  that  these 
things  may  take  deep  root  and  have  their  seat  in  our  inmost 
hearts,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  siicrifice  and  ablution.  For,  were 
not  Christ  a  victim,  we  could  have  no  sure  conviction  of  his  being 
dToXvT^uffiij  dvriXvT^ov,  xat  /Xaffrjje/ov,  our  suhstitute-ransom  and  propi- 
tiation. And  hence  mention  is  always  made  of  blood  whenever  Scrip- 
ture explains  the  mode  of  redemption :  although  the  shedding  of 
Christ's  blood  was  available  not  only  for.  propitiation,  but  also  acted 
as  a  laver  to  purge  our  defilements. 

7.  The  Creed  next  mentions,  that  he  "  was  dead  and  buried." 
Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  he  substituted  himself  in 
order  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Death  held  us  under  its 
yoke,  but  he  in  our  place  delivered  himself  into  its  power,  that  he 
might  exem])t  us  from  it.  This  the  Apostle  means  when  he  says, 
"that  he  tasted  death  for  every  man"  (Heb.  ii.  9).  By  dying  he 
prevented  us  from  dying ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  he  by  his 
death  purchased  life  for  us  (see  Calvin  in  Psychopann).  But  in  this 
he  difl'ered  from  us,  that  in  permitting  himself  to  be  overcome  of 
death,  it  was  not  so  as  to  be  ingulfed  in  its  abyss,  but  rather  to 
annihilate  it,  as  it  must  otherwise  have  annihilated  us ;  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  so  subdued  by  it  as  to  be  crushed  by  its  power ; 
he  rather  laid  it  prostrate,  when  it  was  impending  over  us,  and  exult- 
ing over  us  as  already  overcome.  In  fine,  his  object  was,  "  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  "  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15).  This  is  the 
first  fruit  which  his  death  produced  to  us.  Another  is,  that  by  fel- 
lowship with  him  he  mortifies  our  earthly  members,  that  they  may 
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not  afterwards  exert  themselves  in  action,  and  kills  the  old  man,  that 
he  may  not  hereafter  be  in  vigour  and  bring  forth  fruit.  An  effect 
of  his  burial,  moreover,  is,  that  we  as  his  fellows  are  buried  to  sin. 
For  when  the  Apostle  says,  that  we  are  ingrafted  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ's  death,  and  that  we  are  buried  with  him  unto  sin,  that  by 
his  cross  the  world  is  crucified  unto  us  and  we  unto  the  world,  and 
that  we  are  dead  with  him,  he  not  only  exhorts  us  to  manifest  an  ex- 
ample of  his  death,  but  declaies  that  there  is  an  eflBcacy  in  it  which 
should  appear  in  all  Christians,  if  they  would  not  render  his  death 
unfruitful  and  useless.  Accordingly,  in  the  death  and  burial  of 
Christ  a  twofold  blessing  is  set  before  us — viz.  deliverance  from  death, 
to  which  we  were  enslaved,  and  the  mortification  of  our  flesh 
(Rom.  vi.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.  19,  vi.  14 ;  Col.  iii.  3). 

8.  Here  we  must  not  omit  the  descent  to  hell,  which  was  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  redemption.  For  although 
it  is  apparent  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  the  clause 
which  now  stands  in  the  Creed  was  not  formerly  so  much  used  in  the 
churches,  still,  in  giving  a  summary  of  doctrine,  a  place  must  be  as- 
signed to  it,  as  containing  a  matter  of  great  importance  which  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  be  disregarded.  Indeed,  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  do  not  omit  it,*  and  hence  we  may  conjecture,  that  having 
been  inserted  in  the  Creed  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  it  came 
into  use  in  the  Church  not  immediately  but  by  degrees.^  This  much 
is  uncontroverted,  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  senti- 
ment of  all  believers,  since  there  is  none  of  the  Fathers  who  does  not 
mention  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  though  they  have  various  modes 
of  explaining  it.  But  it  is  of  little  consequence  by  whom  and  at  what 
time  it  was  introduced.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
Creed  is,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  full  and  every  way  complete 
summary  of  faith,  containing  nothing  but  w^hat  has  been  derived 
from  the  infallible  word  of  God.  But  should  any  still  scruple  to  give 
it  admission  into  the  Creed,  it  will  shortly  be  made  plain,  that  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  a  summary  of  our  redemption  is  so  important, 
that  the  omission  of  it  greatly  detracts  from  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
death.  There  are  some  again  who  think  that  the  article  contains 
nothing  new,  but  is  merely  a  repetition  in  different  words  of  what 
was  previously  said  respecting  burial,  the  word  Hell  (Infernis)  being 
often  used  in  Scripture  for  sepulchre.  I  admit  the  truth  of  what  they 
allege  with  regard  to  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  the  term  in/eimis  for 
sepulchre  ;  but  I  cannot  adopt  their  opinion,  for  two  obvious  reasons. 
First,  What  folly  would  it  have  been,  after  explaining  a  matter  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms,  afterwards 

1  It  is  not  adverted  to  by  Augustine,  Lib.  i.  De  Symbolo  de  Catechumenos. 

2  The  French  of  this  sentence  is,  "  Dent  on  pcut  conjecturer  qu'il  a  estc  tantost  aprts 
le  terns  des  Apostres  adjousto ;  mais  que  peu  a  peu  il  est  yenu  en  usage." — Whence  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  was  added  some  time  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  gradually 
came  into  use. 
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to  involve  rather  than  illustrate  it  by  clothing  it  in  obscnre  phrase- 
ology ?  When  two  expressions  having  the  same  meaning  are  placed 
together,  the  latter  ought  to  be  explanatory  of  the  former.  But  what 
kind  of  explanation  would  it  be  to  say,  the  expression,  Christ  was 
buried,  means,  that  he  descended  into  hell  f  My  second  reason  is, 
the  improbability  that  a  superfluous  tautology  of  this  description 
should  have  crept  into  this  compendium,  in  which  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  faith  are  set  down  summarily  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
words.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  weigh  the  matter  with  some 
degree  of  care  will  here  aCTee  with  me. 

9.  Others  interpret  differently — viz.  That  Christ  descended  to  the 
souls  of  the  Patriarchs  who  died  under  the  law,  to  announce  his  ac- 
complished redemption,  and  bring  them  out  of  the  prison  in  which 
they  were  confined.  To  this  effect  they  wTCst  the  passage  *  in  the 
Psalms,  **  He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron 
in  sunder"  (Ps.  cvii.  16);  and  also  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  **  I  have 
sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water "  (Zech. 
ix.  11).  But  since  the  psalm  foretells  the  deliverance  of  those  who 
were  held  captive  in  distant  lands,  and  Zechariah  comparing  the 
Babylonish  disaster  into  which  the  people  had  been  plunged  to  a  deep 
dry  well  or  abyss,  at  the  same  time  declares,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  Church  was  an  escape  from  a  profound  pit,  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  posterity  imagined  it  to  be  a  subterraneous  cavern, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Limbus.  Though  this  fable  has  the 
countenance  of  great  authors,  and  is  now  also  seriously  defended  by 
many  as  truth,^  it  is  nothing  but  a  fable.  To  conclude  from  it  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  are  in  prison  is  childish.  And  what  occasion 
was  there  that  the  soul  of  Christ  should  go  down  thither  to  set  them 
at  liberty  ?  I  readily  admit  that  Christ  illumined  them  by  the  power 
of  his  Spirit,  enabling  them  to  perceive  that  the  grace  of  which  they 
had  only  had  a  foretaste  was  then  manifested  to  the  world.  And  to 
this  not  improbably  the  passage  of  Peter  may  be  applied,  wherein  he 
says,  that  Christ  "  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  that  were  in 
prison"  (or  rather  **a  watch-tower")  (1  Pet.  iii.  19).  .The  purport 
of  the  context  is,  that  believers  who  liad  died  before  that  time  were 
partakers  of  the  same  grace  with  ourselves :  for  he  celebrates  the 
power  of  Christ's  death,  in  that  he  penetrated  even  to  the  dead,  pious 
souls  obtaining  an  immediate  view  of  that  visitation  for  which  they 
had  anxiously  waited ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reprobate  were 
more  clearly  convinced  that  they  were  completely  excluded  from  sal- 
vation.   Although  the  passage  in  Peter  is  not  perfectly  definite,  we 

1  The  French  is,  "  Pour  colorer  leur  fantasie,  ils  tircnt  par  lea  cheyeux  quelqaes 
temoignages." — To  colour  their  fancy,  they  puU  by  the  hair  (yiolently  wrest)  certain 
passages. 

2  See  Justin,  Ambrose,  Jerome.  The  opinions  of  the  Fathers  and  Rabbis  on  Hell 
and  Limbus  are  coUected  by  Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  Lib.  iii.  Loc.  xtL  sect  8 ; 
sec  Augustine,  £p.  99. 
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must  not  interpret  as  if  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked:  he  only  means  to  intimate,  that  the  death  ot  Christ 
was  made  known  to  both. 

10.  But,  apart  from  the  Creed,  we  must  eeek  for  a  surer  exposition 
of  Christ's  descent  to  hell :  and  the  word  of  God  furnishes  us  ^7ith 
one  not  only  pious  and  holy,  but  replete  with  excellent  consolation. 
Nothing  had  been  done  if  Christ  had  only  endured  corporeal  death. 
In  order  to  interpose  between  us  and  Gfod's  anger,  and  satisfy  his 
righteous  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  feel  the  weight 
of  divine  vengeance.  Whence  also  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
engage,  as  it  were,  at  close  quarters  with  the  powers  of  hell  and  the 
horrors  of  eternal  death.  We  lately  quoted  from  the  Prophet  that 
the  **  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him,"  that  he  "  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  that  he  *'bore  our  infirmities;"  expres- 
sions which  intimate,  that,  like  a  sponsor  and  surety  for  the  guilty, 
and,  as  it  were,  subjected  to  condemnation,  he  undei-took  and  paid 
all  the  penalties  which  must  have  been  exacted  from  them,  the  only 
exception  being,  that  the  pains  of  death  could  not  hold  him.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  its  being  said  that  he  descended  to  hell. 
Feeing  he  endured  the  death  which  is  inflicted  on  the  wicked  by  an 
angry  God.  It  is  frivolous  and  ridiculous  to  object  that  in  tliis  way 
the  order  is  perverted,  it  being  absurd  that  an  event  which  preceded 
burial  should  be  placed  after  it.  But  after  explaining  what  Christ 
endured  in  the  sight  of  man,  the  Creed  appropriately  adds  the  in- 
visible and  incomprehensible  judgment  which  he  endured  before  God, 
to  teach  us  that  not  only  was  the  body  of  Christ  given  up  as  the 
price  of  redemption,  but  that  there  was  a  greater  and  more  excellent 
price — that  he  bore  in  his  soul  the  tortures  of  condemned  and  ruined 
man. 

11.  In  this  sense,  Peter  says  that  God  raised  up  Christ,  "having 
loosed  the  pains  of  death:  because  it  was  not  possible  he  should  be 
holden  of  it"  (Acts  ii.  24).  He  does  not  mention  death  simply,  but 
says  that  the  Son  of  God  endured  the  pains  produced  by  the  curse 
and  wrath  of  God,  the  source  of  death.  How  small  a  matter  had  it 
been  to  come  forth  securely,  and  as  it  were  in  sport  to  undergo  death. 
Herein  was  a  true  proof  of  boundless  mercy,  that  he  shunned  not  the 
death  he  so  greatly  dreaded.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Ai)Ostle  means  to  teach  the  same  thing 
when  he  says  that  he  *'  was  heard  in  that  he  feared"  (Heb.  v.  7). 
Some,  instead  of  *'  feared,"  use  a  term  meaning  reverence  or  piety, 
but  how  inappropriately,  is  apparent  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  and  the  form  of  expression.^  Clirist  then  praying  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  tears,  is  heard  in  that  he  feared,  not  so  as  to  be  ex- 

1  French,  "  Les  autres  translatcnt  Reverence  ou  Pietc ;  mais  la  Grammaire  et  la 
matiere  qui  est  la  tracte  monstrent  que  c'est  mal  a  propos." — Others  translate  Rever- 
ence or  Piety ;  but  Grammar  and  the  subject-matter  show  that  they  do  it  very  un- 
seasonably. 
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empted  from  death,  but  so  as  not  to  be  swallowed  up  of  it  like  a 
sinner,  though  standing  as  our  representative.     And  certainly  no 
abyss  can  be  imagined  more  dreadful  than  to  feel  that  you  are  aban- 
doned and  forsaken  of  God,  and  not  heard  when  you  invoke  him, 
just  as  if  he  had  conspired  your  destruction.     To  such  a  degree  was 
Christ  dejected,  that  in  the  depth  of  liis  agony  he  was  forced  to  ex- 
claim, **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"    The  view 
taken  by  some,  that  he  here  expressed  the  opinion  of  others  rather 
than  his  own  conviction,  is  most  improbable ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  expression  was  wrung  from  the  anguish  of  his  inmost  soul.     We 
do  not,  however,  insinuate  that  God  was  ever  hostile  to  him  or  angry 
with  him.*     How  could  he  be  angry  with  the  beloved  Son,  with 
whom  his  soul  was  well  pleased  ?  or  how  could  he  have  appeased  the 
Father  by  his  intercession  for  others  if  He  were  hostile  to  himself? 
But  this  we  say,  that  he  bore  the  weight  of  the  divine  anger,  that, 
smitten  and  afflicted,  he  experienced  all  the  signs  of  an  angry  and 
avenging  God.     Hence  Hilary  argues,  that  to  this  descent  we  owe 
our  exemption  from  death.     Nor  does  he  dissent  from  this  view  in 
other  passages,  as  when  he  says,  "  The  cross,  death,  hell,  are  our 
life."    And  again,  "  The  Son  of  God  is  in  hell,  but  man  is  brought 
back  to  heaven."    And  why  do  I  quote  the  testimony  of  a  private 
\vriter,  when  an  Apostle  asserts  the  same  thing,  stating  it  as  one  fruit 
of  his  victory  that  he  delivered  "  them  who  through  fear  of  death 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage?"  (Heb.  ii.   15).    He 
behoved,  therefore,  to  conquer  the  fear  which  incessantly  vexes  and 
agitates  the  breasts  of  all  mortals ;  and  this  he  could  not  do  without 
a  contest.     Moreover,  it  will  shortly  appear  with  greater  clearness 
that  his  was  no  common  sorrow,  was  not  the  result  of  a  trivial  cause. 
Thus  by  engaging  with  the  power  of  the  devil,  the  fear  of  death,  and 
the  pains  of  hell,  he  gained  the  victory,  and  achieved  a  triumph,  so 
that  we  now  fear  not  in  death  those  things  which  our  Prince  has 
destroyed.^ 

12.  Here  some  miserable  creatures,  who,  though  imlearned,  are 
however  impelled  more  by  malice  than  ignorance,  cry  out  that  I  am 
offering  an  atrocious  insult  to  Christ,  because  it  were  most  incongru- 
ous to  hold  that  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  soul.  And  then  in 
harsher  terms  they  urge  the  calumnious  charge  that  I  attribute  de- 
spair to  the  Son  of  God,  a  feeling  the  very  opposite  of  faith.  First, 
they  wickedly  raise  a  controversy  as  to  the  fear  and  dread  which 
Christ  felt,  though  these  are  openly  affirmed  by  the  Evangelists, 
For  before  the  hour  of  his  death  arrived,  he  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  aftected  with  grief;  and  at  the  very  onset  began  to  be  exceedingly 
amazed.  To  speak  of  these  feelings  as  merely  assumed,  is  a  shameful 
evasion.     It  becomes  us,  therefore  (as  Ambrose  truly  teaches),  boldly 

1  See  Cjril.  Lib.  il.  De  Recta  Fide  ad  Reginas ;  Item,  Hilarius  de  Trinitate,  Lib.  it 
c.  2  and  8. 

2  Vide  Luther,  torn.  i.  in  Condone  de  Morte,  fol.  87. 
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to  profess  the  agony  of  Christ,  if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  cross. 
And  certainly  had  not  his  soul  shared  in  the  punishment,  he  would 
have  been  a  Bedeemer  of  bodies  only.  The  object  of  his  struggle 
was  to  raise  up  those  who  were  lying  prostrate ;  and  so  far  is  this 
from  detracting  from  his  heavenly  glory,  that  his  goodness,  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  extolled,  becomes  more  conspicuous  in  this,  that 
he  declined  not  to  bear  our  infirmities.  Hence  also  that  solace  to  our 
anxieties  and  griefs  which  the  Apostle  sets  before  us :  "  We  have  not 
an  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities ;  but  was  in  all  respects  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin"  (Heb.  iv.  15).  These  men  pretend  that  a  thing  in  its  nature 
vitious  is  improperly  ascribed  to  Christ ;  as  if  they  were  wiser  than 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  in  the  same  passage  reconciles  the  two  things 
— viz.  that  he  was  tempted  in  all  respects  like  as  we  are,  and  yet  was 
without  sin.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  take  alarm  at  infirmity 
in  Christ,  infirmity  to  which  he  submitted  not  under  the  constraint 
of  violence  and  necessity,  but  merely  because  he  loved  and  pitied  us. 
Whatever  he  spontaneously  suffered,  detracts  in  no  degree  from  his 
majesty.  One  thing  which  misleads  these  detractors  is,  that  they  do 
not  recognise  in  Christ  an  infirmity  which  was  pure  and  free  from 
every  species  of  taint,  inasmuch  as  it  was  kept  within  the  limits  of 
obedience.  As  no  moderation  can  be  seen  in  the  depravity  of  our 
nature,  in  which  all  affections  with  turbulent  impetuosity  exceed  their 
due  bounds,  they  improperly  apply  the  same  standard  to  the  Son  of 
Grod.  But  as  he  was  upright,  all  his  affections  were  under  such  re- 
straint as  prevented  everything  like  excess.  Hence  he  could  resemble 
us  in  grief,  fear,  and  dread,  but  still  with  this  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  refuted,  they  fly  off  to  another  cavil,  that  although  Christ  feared 
death,  yet  he  feared  not  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God,  from  which  he 
knew  that  he  was  safe.  But  let  the  pious  reader  consider  how  far  it 
is  honoumble  to  Christ  to  make  him  more  effeminate  and  timid 
than  the  generality  of  men.  Robbers  and  other  malefactors  contum- 
aciously hasten  to  death,  many  men  magnanimously  despise  it,  others 
meet  it  calmly.  If  the  Son  of  God  was  amazed  and  terror-struck  at 
the  prospect  of  it,  where  was  his  firmness  or  magnanimity  ?  We  are 
even  told,  what  in  a  common  death  would  have  been  deemed  most 
extraordinary,  that  in  the  depth  of  his  agony  hLs  sweat  was  like  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  Nor  was  this  a  spectacle  exhi- 
bited to  the  eyes  of  others,  since  it  was  from  a  secluded  spot  that  he 
uttered  his  groans  to  liis  Father.  And  that  no  doubt  may  remain,  it 
was  necessary  that  angels  should  come  down  from  heaven  to  strengthen 
him  with  miraculous  consolation.  How  shamefully  effeminate  would 
it  have  been  (as  I  have  observed)  to  be  so  excruciated  by  the  fear  of 
an  ordinary  death  as  to  sweat  drops  of  blood,  and  not  even  be  revived 
by  the  presence  of  angels?  What?  Does  not  that  prayer,  thrice 
repeated,  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me"  fMatth. 
xxvi.  39),  a  prayer  dictated  by  incredible  bitterness  of  soul,  show 
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that  Christ  had  a  fiercer  and  more  arduous  struggle  than  with  ordinary 
death  ? 

Hence  it  appears  that  these  triflers,  with  whom  I  am  disputing, 
presume  to  talk  of  what  they  know  not,  never  having  seriousJy  con- 
sidered what  is  meant  and  implied  by  ransoming  us  from  the  justice 
of  God.  It  is  of  consequence  to  understand  aright  how  much  our 
salvation  cost  the  Son  of  God.  If  any  one  now  ask.  Did  Christ  des- 
cend to  hell  at  the  time  when  he  deprecated  death  ?  I  answer,  that 
this  was  the  commencement,  and  that  from  it  we  may  infer  how  dire 
and  dreadful  were  the  tortures  which  he  endured  when  he  felt  him- 
self standing  at  the  bar  of  God  as  a  criminal  in  our  stead.  And 
^  although  the  divine  power  of  the  Spirit  veiled  itself  for  a  moment, 
that  it  might  give  place  to  the  infii-mity  of  the  flesh,  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  trial  arising  from  feelings  of  grief  and  fear  was  such 
as  not  to  be  at  variance  with  faith.  And  in  this  was  fulfilled  what  is 
said  in  Peter's  sermon  as  to  having  been  loosed  from  the  pains  of 
death,  because  "it  was  not  possible  he  could  be  holden  of  it"  (Acts 
ii.  24).  Though  feeling,  as  it  were,  forsaken  of  God,  he  did  not 
cease  in  the  slightest  degree  to  confide  in  his  goodness.  This  appears 
from  the  celebrated  prayer  in  which,  in  the  depth  of  his  agony,  he 
exclaimed,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? "  (^Matth. 
xxvii.  46).  Amid  all  his  agony  he  ceases  not  to  call  upon  his  God, 
while  exclaiming  that  he  is  forsaken  by  him.  This  refutes  the  Apolli- 
narian  heresy,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  called  Monothelites. 
ApoUinaris  pretended,  that  in  Christ  the  eternal  Spirit  supplied  the 
place  of  a  soul,  so  that  he  was  only  half  a  man  ;  as  if  he  could  have 
expiated  our  sins  in  any  other  way  than  by  obeying  the  Father.  But 
whore  does  the  feeling  or  desire  of  obedience  reside  but  in  the  soul  ? 
and  we  know  that  his  soul  was  troubled  in  order  that  ours,  being  free 
from  trepidation,  might  obtain  peace  and  quiet.  Moreover,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Monothelites,  we  see  that  in  his  human  he  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  what  he  willed  in  his  divine  nature.  I  say  nothing  of  his 
subduing  the  fear  of  which  we*  have  spoken  by  a  contrary  afiection. 
This  appearance  of  repugnance  is  obvious  in  the  words,  "Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour. 
Father,  glorify  thy  name"  (John  xii.  27,  28).  Still,  in  this  perplex- 
ity, there  was  no  violent  emotion,  such  as  we  exhibit  while  making 
the  strongest  endeavours  to  subdue  our  own  feelings. 

13.  Next  follows  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  without  which 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  would  be  defective.  For  seeing  that 
in  the  cross,  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  nothing  but  weakness  appears, 
faith  must  go  beyond  all  these,  in  order  that  it  may  be  provided  with 
full  strength.  Hence,  although  in  his  death  we  have  an  effectual 
completion  of  salvation,  because  by  it  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  satis- 
faction is  given  to  his  justice,  the  curse  is  removed,  and  the  penalty 
j)aid  ;  still  it  is  not  by  his  death,  but  by  his  resurrection,  that  we  are 
said  to  be  begotten  again  to  a  living  hope  (1  Pet.  i.  3) :  because,  as 
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he,  by  rising  again,  became  victorious  over  death,  so  the  victory  of  our 
faith  consists  only  in  his  resurrection.  The  nature  of  it  is  better 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  Who  (Christ)  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification "  (Rom.  iv. 
25) ;  as  if  he  had  said.  By  his  death  sin  was  taken  away,  by  his  resur- 
rection righteousness  was  renewed  and  restored.  For  how  could  he 
by  dying  have  freed  us  from  death,  if  he  had  yielded  to  its  power  ? 
how  could  he  have  obtained  the  victory  for  us,  if  he  had  fallen  in  the 
contest  ? 

Our  salvation  may  be  thus  divided  between  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ :  by  the  former,  sin  was  abolished  and  death 
annihUated ;  by  the  latter,  righteousness  was  restored  and  life  revived, 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  former  being  still  bestowed  upon  us  by 
means  of  the  latter.  Paul  accordingly  affirms,  that  he  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  (Rom.  i.  4),  because  he  then 
fully  displayed  that  heavenly  power  which  is  both  a  bright  mirror  of 
his  divinity,  and  a  sure  support  of  our  faith ;  as  he  also  elsewhere 
teaches,  that  "  though  he  was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he 
liveth  by  the  power  of  God"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4).  In  the  same  sense,  in 
another  passage,  treating  of  perfection,  he  says,  "  That  I  may  know 
him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection"  (Phil.  iii.  10).  Immediately 
after  he  adds,  "  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death."  In  perfect 
accordance  with  this  is  the  passage  in  Peter,  that  God  **  raised  him 
up  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God"  (1  Pet.  i.  21).  Not  that  faith  founded  merely  on  his 
death  is  vacillating,  but  that  the  divine  power  by  which  he  maintains 
our  faith  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  resurrection.  Let  us  remember, 
therefore,  that  when  death  only  is  mentioned,  everything  peculiar  to 
the  resurrection  is  at  the  same  time  included,  and  that  there  is  a  like 
synecdoche  in  the  term  resurrection^  as  often  as  it  is  used  apart  from 
death,  everything  peculiar  to  death  being  included.  But  as,  by  rising 
again,  he  obtained  the  victory,  and  became  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  Paul  justly  argues,  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ; 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins"  (1  Cor.  xv.  17).  Accordingly,  in  another 
passage,  after  exulting  in  the  death  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the 
terrors  of  condemnation,  he  thus  enlarges,  "  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  thai  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us"  (Rom.  viii.  34).  Then,  as  we  have 
already  explained  that  the  mortification  of  our  flesh  depends  on  com- 
munion with  the  cross,  so  we  must  also  understand,  that  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  is  derived  from  his  resurrection.  For  as  the  Apostle  says, 
"  Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  fix)m  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life"  (Rom.  vi.  4). 
Accordingly,  as  in  another  passage,  from  our  being  dead  with  Christ, 
he  inculcates,  "  Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth "  (Col.  iii.  5) ;  so  from  our  being  risen  with  Christ  he  infers, 
"  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right 
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hand  of  God"  (Col.  iii.  1).  In  these  words  we  are  not  only  urged 
by  the  example  of  a  risen  Saviour  to  follow  newness  of  life,  but  are 
taught  that  l)y  his  power  we  are  renewed  unto  righteousness.  A 
third  benefit  derived  from  it  is,  that,  like  an  earnest,  it  assures  us  of 
our  own  resurrection,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  his  is  the  surest  re- 
presentation. This  subject  is  discussed  at  length  (1  Cor.  xv).  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  when  he  is  said  to  have  "  risen 
from  the  dead,"  these  terms  express  the  reality  both  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  as  if  it  had  been  said,  that  he  died  the  same  death  as 
other  men  naturally  die,  and  received  immortality  in  the  same  mortal 
flesh  which  he  had  assumed. 

14.  The  resurrection  is  naturally  followed  by  the  ascension  into 
heaven.     For  although  Christ,  by  rising  again,  began  fiilly  to  display 
his  glory  and  virtue,  having  laid  aside  the  abject  and  ignoble  condi- 
tion of  a  mortal  life,  and  the  ignominy  of  the  cross,  yet  it  was  only 
by  his  ascension  to  heaven  that  his  reign  truly  commenced.     This 
the  Apostle  shows,  when  he  says  he  ascended  **  that  he  might  fill  all 
things"  (Eph.  iv.  10);  thils  reminding  us  that,  under  the  appearance 
of  contradiction,  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony,  inasmuch  as  though 
he  departed  from  us,  it  was  that  his  departure  might  be  more  useful 
to  us  than  that  presence  which  was  confined  in  a  humble  tabernacle 
of  flesh  during  his  abode  on  the  earth.     Hence  John,  after  repeating 
the  celebrated  invitation,  "  If  any  man  tliirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink,"  immediately  adds,  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified"  (John  vii.  37,  39).     This 
our  Lord  himself  also  declared  to  his  disciples,  "  It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you"  (John  xvi.  7).     To  console  them  for  his  bodily 
absence,  he  tells  them  that  he  will  not  leave  them  comfortless,  but 
will  come  again  to  them  in  a  manner  invisible  indeed,  but  more  to  be 
desired,  because  they  were  then  taught  by  a  surer  experience  that  the 
government  which  he  had  obtained,  and  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cises, would  enable  his  faithful  followers  not  only  to  live  well,  but 
also  to  die  hai)pily.     And,  indeed,  we  see  how  much  more  abundantly 
his  Spirit  was  poured  out,  how  much  more  gloriously  his  kingdom 
was  advanced,  how  much  greater  power  was  employed  in  aiding  his 
followers  and  discomfiting  his  enemies.     Being  raised  to  heaven,  he 
withdrew  his  bodily  pre^ience  from  our  sight,  not  that  he  might  cease 
to  be  with  his  followers,  who  are  still  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  but  that 
he  might  rule  both  heaven  and  earth  more  immediately  by  his  powa-; 
or  rather,  the  promise  which  he  made  to  be  with  us  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  he  fulfilled  by  this  ascension,  by  which,  as  his  body  has 
been  raised  above  all  heavens,  so  his  power  and  efficacy  have  been 
propagated  and  difi*used  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth. 
This  I  prefer  to  explain  in  the  words  of  Augustine  rather  than  my 
own :  "  Through  death  Christ  was  to  go  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  whence  he  is  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
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that  in  corporal  presence,  according  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  rule  of 
faith.  For,  in  spiritual  presence,  he  was  to  be  with  them  after  his 
ascension"  (August.  Tract,  in  Joann.  109).  In  another  passage  he 
is  more  full  and  explicit :  "  In  regard  to  ineffable  and  invisible  grace, 
is  fulfilled  what  he  said,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world  (Matth.  xxviii.  20);  but  in  regard  to  the  flesh  which  the 
Word  assumed,  in  regard  to  his  being  born  of  a  Virgin,  in  regard  to 
his  being  apprehended  by  the  Jews,  nailed  to  the  tree,  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  wrapt  in  linen  clothes,  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and  man- 
ifested on  his  resurrection,  it  may  be  said.  Me  ye  have  not  always  with 
you.  Why  ?  because,  in  bodily  presence,  he  conversed  with  his  dis- 
ciples forty  days,  and  leading  them  out  where  they  saw,  but  followed 
not,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  not  here :  for  there  he  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father :  and  yet  he  is  here,  for  the  presence  of  his 
Godhead  was  not  withdrawn.  Therefore,  as  regards  his  divine  pres- 
ence, we  have  Chiist  always :  as  regards  his  bodily  presence,  it  was 
truly  said  to  the  disciples.  Me  ye  have  not  always.  For  a  few  days 
the  Church  had  him  bodily  present.  Now,  she  apprehends  him  by 
faith,  but  sees  him  not  by  the  eye"  (August.  Tract.  51). 

15.  Hence  it  is  immediately  added,  that  he  "  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father ; "  a  similitude  borrowed  from  princes,  who 
have  their  assessors  to  whom  they  commit  the  office  oi  ruling  and 
issuing  commands.  Thus  Christ,  in  whom  the  Father  is  pleased  to 
be  exalted,  and  by  whose  hand  he  is  pleased  to  reign,  is  said  to  have 
been  received  up,  and  seated  on  his  right  hand  (Mark  xvi.  19);  as  if 
it  had  been  said,  that  he  was  installed  in  the  government  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  formally  admitted  to  possession  of  the  administration 
committed  to  him,  and  not  only  admitted  for  once,  but  to  continue 
until  he  descend  to  judgment.  For  so  the  Apostle  interprets,  when 
he  says,  that  the  Father  "set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  liamed  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  given  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church."  * 
You  see  to  what  end  he  is  so  seated — ^namely,  that  all  creatures  both 
in  heaven  and  earth  should  reverence  his  majesty,  be  ruled  by  his 
hand,  do  him  implicit  homage,  and  submit  to  his  power.  All  that 
the  Apostles  intend,  when  they  so  often  mention  his  seat  at  the 
Father  8  hand,  is  to  teach  that  everything  is  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Those  therefore  are  in  error,  who  suppose  that  his  blessedness  merely 
is  indicated.  We  may  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  this 
doctrine  in  the  testimony  of  Stephen,  that  he  saw  him  standing 
(Acts  vii.  56) » the  subject  here  considered  being  not  the  position  of 
his  body,  but  the  majesty  of  his  empire,  sitting  meaning  nothing  more 
than  presiding  on  the  judgment-seat  of  heaven. 

1  Ephes.  L  20 ;  PhU.  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  zr.  27 ;  Ephes.  iv.  15 ;  Acts  ii.  88 ;  ilL  21 ;  Heb.  i.  4. 
VOL.  I.  2  P 
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16.  From  this  doctrine  faith  derives  manifold  advantages.^  First, 
it  perceives  that  the  Lord,  by  his  ascension  to  heaven,  has  opened  up 
the  access  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  which  Adam  had  shut.  For 
having  entered  it  in  our  flesh,  as  it  were  in  our  name,  it  follows,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  that  we  are  in  a  manner  now  seated  in  heavenly 
places,  not  entertaining  a  mere  hope  of  heaven,  but  possessing  it  in 
our  head.  Secondly,  faith  perceives  that  his  seat  beside  the  Father 
is  not  without  great  advantage  to  us.  Having  entered  the  temple 
not  made  with  hands,  he  constantly  appears  as  our  advocate  and  in- 
tercessor in  the  presence  of  the  Father  ;  directs  attention  to  his  own 
righteousness,  so  as  to  turn  it  away  from  our  sins  ;  so  reconciles  him 
to  us,  as  by  his  intercession  to  pave  for  us  a  way  of  access  to  his 
throne,  presenting  it  to  miserable  sinners;  to  whom  it  would  other- 
wise be  an  object  of  dread,  as  replete  with  grace  and  mercy.  Thirdly, 
it  discerns  his  power,  on  which  depend  our  strength,  might,  resources, 
and  triumph  over  hell,  "  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  cap- 
tivity captive"  (Eph.  iv.  8).  Spoiling  his  foes,  he  gave  gifts  to  his 
people,  and  daily  loads  them  with  spiritual  riches.  He  thus  occupies 
his  exalted  scat,  that,  thence  transferring  his  virtue  unto  us,  he  may 
quicken  us  to  spiritual  life,  sanctify  us  by  his  Spirit,  and  adorn  his 
Church  with  various  graces,  by  his  protection  preserve  it  safe  from 
all  harm,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  hand  curb  the  enemies  raging 
against  his  cross  and  our  salvation  ;  in  fine,  that  he  may  possess  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,  until  he  have  utterly  routed  all  his  foes, 
who  are  also  ours,  and  completed  the  structure  of  his  Church.  Such 
is  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom,  such  the  power  which  the  Father 
has  conferred  upon  him,  until  he  arrive  to  complete  the  last  act  by 
judging  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

17.  Christ,  indeed,  gives  his  followers  no  dubious  proofs  of  present 
power,  but  as  his  kingdom  in  the  world  is  in  a  manner  veiled  by  the 
humiliation  of  a  carnal  condition,  faith  is  most  properly  invited  to 
meditate  on  the  visible  presence  which  he  will  exhibit  on  the  last  day. 
For  he  will  descend  from  heaven  in  visible  form,  in  like  maimer  as 
he  was  seen  to  ascend,^  and  appear  to  all,  with  the  ineffable  majesty 
of  his  kingdom,  the  splendour  of  immortality,  the  boundless  power  of 
divinity,  and  an  attending  company  of  angels.  Hence  we  are  told  to 
wait  for  the  Eedeemer  against  that  day  on  which  he  will  separate  the 
fcilieep  from  the  goats,  and  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  and  when  not 
one  individual  either  of  the  living  or  the  dead  shall  escape  his  judg- 
ment From  the  extremities  of  the  universe  shall  be  heard  the  clang 
of  the  trumpet  summoning  all  to  his  tribunal ;  both  those  whom  that 
day  shall  find  alive,  and  those  whom  death  shall  previously  have  re- 
moved from  the  society  of  the  living.  There  are  some  who  take  the 
words,  qtdck  and  dead^  in  a  different  sense  ;^  and,  indeed,  some  an- 

1  August,  de  Fide  et  Syinbolo,  cap.  8 ;  Eph.  ii.  6 ;  Hob.  vii.  26;  ix.  11. 

2  Acta  i.  11 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  30  ;  xxv.  81 ;  1  Thcss.  iy.  16,  17. 

3  The  French' is,  "  U  y  en  a  aucuns  qui  expoecnt  par  lea  TifonB  et  les  morts,  lee  boos 
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cient  writers  appear  to  have  hesitated  as  to  the  exposition  of  them  ; 
but  our  meaning  being  plain  and  clear,  is  much  more  accordant  witli 
the  Creed,  which  was  certainly  written  for  popular  use.  There  is 
nothing  contrary  to  it  in  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die.  For  though  those  who  are  surviving  at 
the  last  day  shall  not  die  after  a  natural  manner,  yet  the  change 
which  tliey  are  to  undergo,  as  it  shall  resemble,  is  not  improperly 
called,  death  (Heb.  ix.  27).  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).  What  does  this  mean?  Their 
mortal  life  shall  perish  and  be  swallowed  up  in  one  moment,  and  be 
transformed  into  an  entirely  new  nature.  Though  no  one  can  deny 
that  that  destruction  of  the  flesh  will  be  death,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  quick  and  the  dead  shall  be  summoned  to  judgment  (1  Thess. 
iv.  16)  :  for  ".the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'*  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  these  words 
in  the  Creed  were  taken  from  Peters  sermon  as  related  by  Luke 
(Acts  X.  42),  and  from  the  solemn  charge  of  Paul  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iv.  1). 

18.  It  is  most  consolatory  to  think,  that  judgment  is  vested  in  him 
who  has  already  destined  us  to  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  judg- 
ment (Matth.  xix.  28)  ;  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  he  will  as- 
cend the  judgment-seat  for  our  condemnation.  How  could  a  most 
merciful  prince  destroy  his  own  people  ?  how  could  the  head  disperse 
its  own  members  ?  how  could  the  advocate  condemn  his  clients  ? 
For  if  the  Apostle,  when  contemplating  the  interposition  of  Christ, 
is  bold  to  exclaim,  "  Who  is  he  that  condenmeth?"  (^Rom.  viii.  33), 
much  more  certain  is  it  that  Christ,  the  intercessor,  will  not  condemn 
those  whom  he  has  admitted  to  his  protection.  It  certainly  gives  no 
small  security,  that  we  shall  be  sisted  at  no  other  tribunal  than  that 
of  our  Redeemer,  from  whom  salvation  is  to  be  expected ;  and  that 
he  who  in  the  Gospel  now  promises  eternal  blessedness,  will  then  as 
judge  ratify  his  promise.*  The  end  for  which  the  Father  has  honoured 
the  Son  by  committing  all  judgment  to  him  (John  v.  22^,  was  to 

:)acify  the  consciences  of  his  people  when  alarmed  at  the  tnought  of 
^  udgment.   Hitherto  I  have  followed  the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 

)ecause  it  states  the  leading  articles  of  redemption  in  a  few  words, 
and  may  thus  serve  as  a  tablet  in  which  the  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, most  deserving  of  attention,  are  brought  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly before  us.'    I  call  it  the  Apostles'  Creed,  though  I  am  by  no 

et  les  manyaiB." — There  are  some  Trho,  by  the  quick  and  the  dead,  understand  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

1  Vide  Ambros.  de  Jao.  et  Vita  Beata,  Lib.  i.  c.  6. 

2  The  French  is,  "  Jusques  ici  j'ay  suivi  Tordre  du  Sjmbole  qu'on  appelle  des  Apos- 
tres,  pource  que  la  nous  pouvons  Toir  comme  en  un  tableau,  par  les  articles  qui  y  sont 
contenus,  en  quoy  gist  noetre  salut :  et  par  ce  moyen  aussi  entendons  a  queUes  chosea 
il  nous  faut  arrester  pour  obtenir  salut  en  Jesus  Christ." — Hitherto  I  haTe  foUowed  the 
order  of  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  because  there  we  may  see,  as  in  a  tablet, 
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means  solicitous  as  to  its  authorship.  The  general  consent  of  ancient 
writers  certainly  does  ascribe  it  to  the  Apostles,  either  because  they 
imagined  it  was  written  and  published  by  them  for  common  use,  or 
because  they  thought  it  right  to  give  the  sanction  of  such  authority 
to  a  compendium  faithfully  drawn  up  from  the  doctrine  delivered  by 
their  hands.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  in  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  held 
the  place  of  a  public  and  universally  received  confession,  whatever  be 
the  quarter  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  It  is  not  probable 
that  it  was  written  by  some  private  individual,  since  it  is  certain  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  it  was  deemed  of  sacred  authority  by  all 
Christians.  The  only  point  of  consequence  we  hold  to  be  incontro- 
vertible— viz.  that  it  gives,  in  clear  and  succinct  order,  a  fiill  state- 
ment of  our  faith,  and  in  everything  which  it  contains  is  sanctioned 
by  the  sure  testimony  of  Scripture.  This  being  imderstood,  it  were 
to  no  purpose  to  labour  anxiously,  or  quarrel  with  any  one  as  to  the 
authorship,  unless,  indeed,  we  think  it  not  enough  to  possess  the 
sure  truth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without,  at  the  same  time,  knowing  by 
whose  mouth  it  was  pronounced,  or  by  whose  hand  it  was  written. 

19.  When  we  see  that  the  whole  sum  of  our  salvation,  and  every 
single  part  of  it,  are  comprehended  in  Christ,  we  must  beware  of 
deriving  even  the  minutest  portion  of  it  from  any  other  quarter.  If 
we  seek  salvation,  we  are  taught  by  the  very  name  of  Jesus  that  he 
possesses  it  ;^  if  we  seek  any  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  find 
them  in  his  unction  ;  strength  in  his  government ;  purity  in  his  con- 
ception ;  indulgence  in  his  nativity,  in  which  he  was  made  like  us  in 
all  respects,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to  sympathise  with  us :  if 
we  seek  redemption,  we  shall  find  it  in  his  passion ;  acquittal  in  his 
condenmation ;  remission  of  the  curse  in  his  cross ;  satisfaction  in 
his  sacrifice  ;  purification  in  his  blood ;  reconciliation  in  his  descent 
to  hell ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  his  sepulchre ;  newness  of  life 
in  his  resurrection  ;  immortality  also  in  his  resurrection  ;  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  celestial  kingdom  in  his  entrance  into  heaven  ;  protection, 
security,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  all  blessings,  in  his  kingdom ; 
secure  anticipation  of  judgment  in  the  power  of  judging  committed 
to  him.  In  fine,  since  in  him  all  kinds  of  blessings  are  treasured  up, 
let  us  draw  a  frdl  supply  from  him,  and  none  from  any  other  quarter. 
Those  who,  not  satisfied  with  him  alone,  entertain  various  hopes  from 
others,  though  they  may  continue  to  look  to  him  chiefly,  deviate  from 
the  right  path  by  the  simple  fact,  that  some  portion  of  their  thought 
takes  a  different  direction.  No  distrust  of  this  description  can  arise 
when  once  the  abundance  of  his  blessings  is  properly  known. 

by  the  articles  Trhich  are  contained  in  it,  wherein  consists  our  salTation,  and  bj  this 
means  also  understand  on  what  things  we  ought  to  dwell  in  order  to  obtain  salTition  in 
Jesus  Christ. 
1  Acts  iY.  12;  1  Cor.  i.  80;  Heb.  ii.  17;  OaL  iii.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


• 


CBBIST   RIGHTLY  AND  PBOPERLT  SAID  TO  HAVE  MERITED  GRACE  AND 

SALVATION   FOR  US. 

The  three  leading  divisions  of  this  chapter  are, — I.  A  proof  f^m  reason  and  from 
Scripture  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merit  of  Christ  (the  prince  and  author  of  our 
salTation)  are  perfectly  compatible,  sec.  1  and  2.  II.  Christ,  by  his  obedience,  eyen 
to  the  death  of  the  cross  fwluch  was  the  price  of  our  redemption),  merited  divine  favour 
for  us,  sec.  8 — 5.  IIL  The  presumptuous  rashness  of  the  Schoolmen  in  treating  this 
branch  of  doctrine. 

1.  Christ  not  only  the  minister,  but  also  the  author  and  prince  of  salvation.    Divine 

grace  not  obscured  by  this  mode  of  expression.    The  merit  of  Christ  not  opposed 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  depends  upon  it. 

2.  The  compatibility  of  the  two  proved  by  various  passages  of  Scripture. 
8.  Christ  by  his  obedience  truly  merited  divine  grace  for  us. 

4.  This  grace  obtained  by  the  bedding  of  Christ's  blood,  and  his  obedience  even  unto 

death. 

5.  In  this  way  he  paid  our  ransom. 

6.  The  presumptuous  manner  in  which  the  Schoolmen  handle  this  subject. 

1.  A  QUESTION  must  here  be  considered  by  way  of  supplement. 
Some  men  too  much  given  to  subtilty,  while  they  admit  that  we 
obtain  salvation  through  Christ,  will  not  hear  of  the  name  of  merit, 
by  which  they  imagine  that  the  grace  of  God  is  obscured  ;  and  there- 
fore insist  that  Christ  was  only  the  instrument  or  minister,  not  the 
author  or  leader,  or  prince  of  life,  as  he  is  designated  by  Peter  (Acts 
iii.  15).  I  admit  that  were  Christ  opposed  simply,  and  by  himself, 
to  the  justice  of  God,  there  could  be  no  room  for  merit,  because  there 
cannot  be  found  in  man  a  worth  which  could  make  God  a  debtor ; 
nay,  as  Augustine  says  most  truly,^  "  The  Saviour,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  is  himself  the  brightest  illustration  of  predestination  and 
grace:  his  character  as  such  was  not  procured  by  any  antecedent 
merit  of  works  or  faith  in  his  human  nature.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  how 
that  man,  when  assumed  into  unity  of  person  by  the  Word,  co-eternal 
with  the  Father,  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  could  merit  thia" 
— "  Let  the  very  fountain  of  grace,  therefore,  appear  in  our  head, 
whence,  according  to  the  measure  of  each,  it  is  diffused  through  all 
his  members.  Every  man,  from  the  commencement  of  his  faith, 
becomes  a  Christian,  by  the  same  grace  by  which  that  man  from  his 

1  August,  de  Fraedest.  Sanct.  Lib.  i.  o.  xv. ;  De  Bono  Perseverantia,  cap.  ult.  See 
supra,  diapter  ziv.  sec.  7. 
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formation  became  Christ/'  Again,  in  another  passage,  "  There  is 
not  a  more  striking  example  of  predestination  than  the  Mediator 
himself  He  who  made  him  (without  any  antecedent  merit  in  his 
will)  of  the  seed  of  David  a  righteous  man  never  to  be  unrighteous, 
also  converts  those  who  are  members  of  his  head  from  unrighteous 
into  righteous,"  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  when  we  treat  of  the  merit 
of  Christ,  we  do  not  place  the  beginning  in  him,  but  we  ascend  to 
the  ordination  of  God  as  the  primary  cause,  because  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure  he  appointed  a  Mediator  to  purchase  salvation  for  us.  Hence 
the  merit  of  Christ  is  inconsiderately  opposed  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
It  is  a  well-known  rule,  that  principal  and  accessory  are  not  incom- 
patible, and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  justification  of 
man  from  being  the  gratuitous  result  of  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  merit  of  Christ  from  intervening  in 
subordination  to  this  mercy.  The  free  favour  of  God  is  as  fitly  op- 
posed to  our  works  as  is  the  obedience  of  Christ,  both  in  their  order : 
for  Christ  could  not  merit  anything  save  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  but  only  inasmuch  as  he  was  destined  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God  by  his  sacrifice,  and  wipe  away  our  transgressions  by  his  obedi- 
ence :  in  one  word,  since  the  merit  of  Christ  depends  entirely  on  the 
grace  of  God  (which  provided  this  mode  of  salvation  for  us),  the 
latter  is  no  less  appropriately  opposed  to  all  righteousness  of  men 
than  is  the  former. 

2.  This  distinction  is  found  in  numerous  passages  of  Scripture : 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish  (John  iii  16).  We  see 
that  the  first  place  Is  assigned  to  the  love  of  God  as  the  chief  cause 
or  origin,  and  that  faith  in  Christ  follows  as  the  second  and  more 

J)roximate  cause.  Should  any  one  object  that  Christ  is  only  the 
brmal  cause,*  he  lessens  his  energy  more  than  the  words  justify. 
For  if  we  obtain  justification  by  a  faith  which  leans  on  him,  the 
groundwork  of  our  salvation  must  be  sought  in  him.    This  is  clearly 

E roved  by  several  passages :  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  Grod, 
ut  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins"  (1  John  iv.  10).  These  words  clearly  demonstrate  that  God, 
in  order  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  his  love  towards  us,  appointed  the 
method  of  reconciliation  in  Christ.  There  is  great  force  in  this  word 
propitiation ;  for  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  expressed,  God,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  loved  us,  was  hostile  to  us  until  reconciled  in 
Christ.  To  this  effect  are  all  the  following  passages :  "  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  *'  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;"  "God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 

1  Tho  French  adds,  "  C'est  a  dire,  qui  n'emporte  en  soy  Trai  effect ; " — ^that  is  to  say, 
-which  in  itself  produces  no  true  eflfect. 
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unto  them ;"  "  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  "  That  he 
luight  reconcile  both  into  one  body  by  the  cross."  ^  The  nature  of 
this  mystery  is  to  be  learned  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  Paul,  teaching  that  we  were  chosen  in  Christ,  at  the  same 
time  adds,  that  we  obtained  grace  in  liim.  How  did  God  begin  to 
embrace  with  his  favour  those  whom  he  had  loved  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  unless  in  displaying  his  love  when  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  As  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  righteousness, 
he  must  necessarily  be  the  enemy  and  judge  of  man  so  long  as  he  is 
a  sinner.  Wherefore,  the  commencement  of  love  is  the  bestowing 
of  righteousness,  as  described  by  Paul :  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  He  intimates,  that  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  we  obtain  free  justification,  and  become  pleasing 
to  God,  though  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  ana  by  sin 
estranged  from  him.  This  distinction  is  also  noted  whenever  the 
grace  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  love  of  God  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13); 
whence  it  follows,  that  he  bestows  upon  us  of  his  own  which  he  ac- 
quired by  purchase.  For  otherwise  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
the  praise  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Father,  that  grace  is  his,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  him. 

3.  That  Christ,  by  his  obedience,  truly  purcliased  and  merited  grace 
for  us  with  the  Father,  is  accurately  inferred  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Christ  satisfied  for  our  sins, 
if  he  paid  the  penalty  due  by  us,  if  he  appeased  God  by  his  obedience; 
in  fine,  if  he  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  salvation  was  obtained 
for  us  by  his  righteousness ;  which  is  just  equivalent  to  meriting. 
Now,  Paul's  testimony  is,  that  we  were  reconciled,  and  received  re- 
conciliation through  his  death  (Rom.  v.  11).  But  there  is  no  room 
for  reconciliation  unless  where  offence^  has  {>receded.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  God,  to  whom  we  were  hateful  through  sin,  was 
appeased  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  made  propitious  to  us.  And 
the  antithesis  which  immediately  follows  is  carefully  to  be  observed, 
"  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  (Rom.  v.  19).  For 
the  meaning  is — As  by  the  sin  of  Adam  we  were  alienated  from  God 

and  doomed  to  destruction,  so  bv  the  obedience  of  Christ  we  are  re- 

"  

stored  to  his  favour  as  if  we  were  righteous.  The  future  tense  of  the 
verb  does  not  exclude  present  righteousness,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
context.  For  he  had  previously  said,  "the  free  gilt  is  of  many 
offences  unto  justification." 

4.  When  we  say,  that  grace  was  obtained  for  us  by  the  merit  of 
Christ,  our  meaning  is,  that  we  were  cleansed  by  his  blood,  that  his 
death  was  an  expiation  for  sin,  "  His  blood  cleanses  us  from  all  sin." 

1  1  John  U.  2;  Col.  i.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Eph.  i.  6;  ii.  16. 

2  French,  "  Oflfense,  haine,  divorce ; " — offence,  hatred,  divorce. 
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"  This  is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (1  John 
i.  7 ;  Luke  xxii.  20).  If  the  eflfect  of  his  shed  blood  is,  that  our  sins 
are  not  imputed  to  us,  it  follows,  that  by  that  price  the  justice  of  God 
was  satisfied.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  Baptist's  words,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i. 
29).  For  he  contrasts  Christ  with  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law, 
showing  that  in  him  alone  was  fulfilled  what  these  figures  typified. 
But  we  know  the  common  expression  in  Moses — Iniquity  shall  be 
expiated,  sin  shall  be  wiped  away  and  forgiven.  In  short,  we  are 
admirably  taught  by  the  ancient  figures  what  power  and  efficacy  there 
is  in  Christ's  death.  And  the  Apostle,  skilfully  proceeding  from  this 
principle,  explains  the  whole  matter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
showing  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  (Heb. 
ix.  22).  From  this  he  infers,  that  Christ  appeared  once  for  all  to 
take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Again,  that  he  was  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  (Heb.  ix.  28).  He  had  previously  said,  that 
not  by  the  blood  of  goats  or  of  heifers,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  had 
once  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  us.  Now,  when  he  reasons  thus,  ''  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sancti- 
ficth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  to  Gtxi,  purge 
your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?"  (Heb. 
ix.  13,  14),  it  is  obvious  that  too  little  effect  is  given  to  the  grace  of 
Christ,  unless  we  concede  to  his  sacrifice  the  power  of  expiating, 
appeasing,  and  satisfying :  as  he  shortly  after  adds,  "  For  this  cause 
he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of  his  death, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first 
testament,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance"  (Heb.  ix.  15).  But  it  is  especially  neces-sary  to  attend 
to  the  analogy  which  is  drawn  by  Paul  as  to  his  having  been  made  a 
curse  for  us  (Gal.  iii.  13).  It  had  been  superfluous  and  therefore 
absurd,  that  Christ  should  have  been  burdened  with  a  curse,  had  it 
not  been  in  order  that,  by  paying  what  others  owed,  he  might  acquire 
righteousness  for  them.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  Isaiah's  testimony, 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed"  (Is.  liii.  5).  For  had  not  Christ 
satisfied  for  our  sins,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  appeased  Grod  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  penalty  which  we  had  incurred.  To  this 
corresponds  what  follows  in  the  same  place,  **  for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken"  (Is.  liii.  8).  We  may  add  the  interpre- 
tation of  Peter,  who  unequivocally  declares,  that  he  "  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24),  that  the  whole  burden  of 
condemnation,  of  which  we  were  relieved,  was  laid  upon  him. 

5.  The  Apostles  also  plainly  declare  that  he  paid  a  price  to  ransom 
us  from  death :  **  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
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demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25).  Paul 
commends  the  grace  of  God,  in  that  he  gave  the  price  of  redemption 
in  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  he  exhorts  us  to  flee  to  his  blood,  that 
having  obtained  righteousness,  we  may  appear  boldly  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God.  To  the  same  eifect  are  the  words  of  Peter :  "For- 
asmuch as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 

as  silver  and  gold," "■  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 

lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19).  The 
antithesis  would  be  incongruous  if  he  had  not  by  this  price  made 
satisfaction  for  sins.  For  which  reason,  Paul  says,  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price."  Nor  could  it  be  elsewhere  said,  there  is  "  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all"  (I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6),  had  not  the  punishment  which  we 
deserved  been  laid  upon  him.  Accordingly,  the  same  Apostle  declares, 
that  **  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins"  (Col.  i.  14);  as  if  he  had  said,  that  we  are  justified  or  ac- 
c^uitted  before  God,  because  that  blood  serves  the  purpose  of  satisfac- 
tion. With  this  another  passage  agrees — viz.  that  he  blotted  out 
**  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  which  was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us"  (Col.  ii.  14).  These  words  denote  the  payment  or 
compensation  which  acquits  us  from  guilt.  There  is  great  weight 
also  in  these  words  of  Paul :  **  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain"  (Gal.  ii.  21).  For  we  hence  infer,  that  it  is 
from  Christ  we  must  seek  what  the  Law  would  confer  on  any  one 
who  fulfilled  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  we  obtain  what  God  promised  in  the  Law  to  our  works :  "  If 
a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them"  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  This  is  no  less 
clearly  taught  in  the  discourse  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  declares,  "  That 
through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses"  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  For 
if  the  observance  of  the  Law  is  righteousness,  who  can  deny  that 
Christ,  by  taking  this  burden  upon  himself,  and  reconciling  us  to 
God,  as  if  we  were  the  observers  of  the  Law,  merited  favour  for  us  ? 
Of  the  same  nature  is  what  he  afterwards  says  to  the  Galatians : 
"  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  "  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5).  For  to  what 
end  that  subjection,  unless  that  he  obtained  justification  for  us  by 
undertaking  to  perform  what  we  were  unable  to  pay  ?  Hence  that 
imputation  of  righteousness  without  works,  of  which  Paul  treats 
(Rom.  iv.  5),  the  righteousness  found  in  Christ  alone  being  accepted 
as  if  it  were  ours.  And  certainly  the  only  reason  why  Christ  is  called 
our  "  meat"  (John  vi.  55),  is  because  we  find  in  him  the  substance 
of  life.  And  the  source  of  this  efficacy  is  just  that  the  Son  of*God 
was  crucified  as  the  price  of  our  justification  ;  as  Paul  says,  Christ 
*'  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
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Bwect-smelHng  savour"  (Eph.  v.  2);  and  elsewhere,  he  "  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification"  (Rom.  iv. 
25).  Hence  it  is  proved  not  only  that  salvation  was  given  us  by 
Christ,  but  that  on  account  of  him  the  Father  is  now  propitious  to 
us.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  him  is  completely  fulfilled  what 
God  declares  by  Isaiah  under  a  figure,  "  I  will  defend  this  city  to 
save  it  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake"  (Isaiah 
XXX vii.  35).  Of  this  the  Apostle  is  the  best  witness,  when  he  says, 
*'  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake"  (1  John.  ii.  12). 
For  although  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  expressed,  John,  in  his  usual 
manner,  designates  him  by  the  pronoun  "  He"  (auro;).  In  the  same 
sence  also  our  Lord  declares,  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me, 
and  I  live  by  the  Father :  so  he  that  eat^th  me,  even  he  shall  live  by 
me"  (John  vi.  57).  To  this  corresponds  the  passage  of  Paul,  *'Unti 
you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  in  him,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  his  sake"  (Phil  i.  29). 

6.  To  inquire,  as  Lombard  and  the  Schoohnen  do  fSent.  Lib.  IIL 
Dist.  18),  whether  he  merited  for  himself,  is  foolish  curiosity.  Equally 
rash  is  their  decision  when  they  answer  in  the  affirmative.  How 
could  it  be  necessary  for  the  only  Son  of  God  to  come  down  in  oider 
to  acquire  some  new  quality  for  hiiAself  ?  The  exposition  which  God 
gives  of  his  own  purpose  removes  all  doubt.  The  Father  is  not  said 
to  have  consulted  the  advantage  of  his  Son  in  his  services,  but  to 
have  given  him  up  to  death,  and  not  spared  him,  because  he  loved 
the  world  (Rom.  viii).  The  prophetical  expressions  should  be  ob- 
served: "To  us  a  Son  is  born ;".  "Ptejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Zion :  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee"  (Isaiah  ix.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  It  would  otherwise  be  a  cold 
commendation  of  love  which  Paul  describes,  when  he  says,  "  God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us"  (Rom.  v.  8).  Hence,  again,  we  infer  that  Clirist 
had  no  regard  to  himself;  and  this  he  distinctly  affirms,  when  he 
says,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself"  (John  xvii.  19).  He  who 
transfers  the  benefit  of  his  holiness  to  others,  testifies  that  he  acquires 
nothing  for  himself.  And  surely  it  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  tliat 
Christ,  in  devoting  himself  entirely  to  our  salvation,  in  a  manner 
forgot  himself  It  is  absurd  to  wrest  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  a 
different  effect :  "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name"  (Phil.  ii.  9).*  By  wliat 
services  could  a  man  merit  to  become  the  judge  of  the  world,  the  head 
of  angels,  to  obtain  the  supreme  government  of  God,  and  become  the 
residence  of  that  majesty  of  which  aU  the  virtues  of  men  and  angels 

I  The  sentence  stands  thus  in  the  French : — "  Les  Sorbonnistes  pervertissent  le  pas- 
sage de  8.  Paul,  I'appliquans  a  ce  propos  c'est  que  pource  que  Jesus  Christ  s  est  humilie, 
le  Pere  I'a  exalte  et  lui  donne  un  nom  souverain :" — The  Sorbonnists  pervert  the  pns- 
sage  of  St  Paul,  and  apply  it  in  this  way — that  because  Christ  humbled  himself,  the 
Father  exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  sovereign  name. 
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cannot  attain  one  thousandth  part  ?  The  solution  is  easy  and  com- 
plete. Paul  is  not  speaking  of  the  cause  of  Christ's  exaltation,  but 
only  pointing  out  a  consequence  of  it  by  way  of  example  to  us.  The 
meaning  is  not  much  diflferent  from  that  of  another  passage :  "  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?" 
(Luke  xxiv.  26.) 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 

THE  MODE  OF  OBTAINING  THE  GRACE  OF  CHRIST. 

THE  BENEFITS  IT  CONFERS,  AND  THE 

EFFECTS  RESULTING  FROM  IT. 


SUBJECT. 

The  two  former  Books  treated  of  God  the  Creator  and  Redeemer.  This  Book,  which 
contains  a  full  ezpoeition  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  treats  of  the  mode 
of  procuring  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  benefits  which  we  derive  and  the  effects  which 
follow  from  it,  or  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regard  to  our  salyation. 

The  subject  is  comprehended  under  seven  principal  heads,  which  almost  all  point  to 
the  same  end — namely,  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

I.  As  it  is  by  the  secret  and  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  et^oy  Christ 
and  all  his  benefits,  the  First  Chapter  treats  of  this  operation,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  faith,  new  life,  and  all  holy  exercises. 

II.  Faith  being,  as  it  were,  the  hand  by  which  we  embrace  Christ  the  Redeemer* 
offered  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Faith  is  fully  considered  in  the  Second  Chapter. 

III.  In  further  explanation  of  Saving  Faith,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it,  it  is 
mentioned  that  true  repentance  always  flows  fh>m  true  faith.  The  doctrine  of  Repent- 
ance is  considered  generally  in  the  Third  Chapter.  Popish  repentance  in  the  Fourth 
Chapter,  Indulgences  and  Purgatory  in  the  Fifth  Chapter.  Chapters  Sixth  to  Tenth 
are  devoted  to  a  special  consideration  of  the  different  parts  of  true  Repentance — vix., 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  quickening  of  the  Spirit. 

IV.  More  clearly  to  show  the  utility  of  this  Faith,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it, 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  explained  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter,  and  certain 
questions  connected  with  It  explained  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Chapter. 
Christian  liberty  a  kind  of  accessory  to  Justification,  is  considered  in  the  Nineteenth 
Chapter. 

V.  The  Twentieth  Chapter  is  devoted  to  Prayer,  the  principal  exercise  of  faith,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  medium  or  instrument  through  which  we  daily  procure  blessings  from 
God. 

YI.  As  all  do  not  indiscriminately  embrace  the  fellowship  of  Christ  offered  in  the 
Gospel,  but  those  only  whom  the  Lord  favours  with  the  effectual  and  special  grace  of 
his  Spirit,  lest  any  should  impugn  this  arrangement.  Chapters  Twenty- First  to  Twenty- 
Foorth  are  occupied  with  a  necessary  and  apposite  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Election. 

VII.  Lastly,  As  the  hard  warfare  which  the  Christian  is  obliged  constantly  to  wage 
may  have  the  effect  of  disheartening  him,  it  is  shown  how  it  may  be  alleviated  by  medi- 
tating on  the  final  resurrection.  Hence  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection  is  considered  in 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^^H  BENEFITS    OF    CHRIST    MADE  AVAILABLE   TO   US  BY   THE   SECRET 

OPERATION  OF  THE   SPIRIT. 

The  three  divisions  of  this  chapter  are, — I.  The  secret  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  seals  our  salvation,  shuiild  be  considered  first  in  Christ  the  Mediator  ai>  our 
Head,  sec.  1  and  2.  II.  The  titles  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  show  that  wo  become  mem- 
bers of  Christ  by  his  grace  and  energy,  sec.  3.  III.  As  the  special  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  manifested  in  the  gift  of  faith,  the  former  is  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
latter,  and  thus  prepares  for  the  second  chapter,  sec.  4. 

Seetiont. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  the  bond  which  unites  us  with  Christ.  This  the  result  of  faitb 
produced  by  the  secret  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  obvious  frum  J^cripinre. 

*J.  In  Christ  the  Medl.itor  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  ful- 
ness. To  what  end.  Why  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

3.  Titles  of  the  Spirit, — 1.    The  Spirit  of  adoption.     2.    An  earnest  ami  .«;eal.    3. 

Water.    4.  Life.    5   Oil  and  unction.    C.  Fire.    7.  A  fountain.    8.  The  word  of 
God.    Use  of  these  titles. 

4.  Faith  being  the  8])ecial  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  u:<ually  ascribed  to  it. 

1 .  We  must  now  sec  in  what  way  we  become  possessed  of  the 
blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  on  his  only  begotten  Son,  not  for 
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jfe,  but  to  enrich  the  poor  and  needy.     And  the  first  thing 

tded  to  is,  that  so  long  as  we  are  without  Christ  and  separ- 

fim,  nothing  which  he  sulfered  and  did  for  the  salvation 

aian  race  is  of  the  least  benefit  to  us.     To  communicate  to 

ulc^^^^ings  which  he  received  from  the  Father,  he  must  become 

and  dwell  in  us.     Accordingly,  he  is  called  our  Head,  and  the 

.st-born  among  many  brethren,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
said  to  be  ingrafted  into  him  and  clothed  with  him,^  all  which  he 
possesses  being,  as  I  have  said,  nothing  to  us  until  we  become  one 
with  him.  And  althougli  it  is  true  that  we  obtain  this  by  faith,  yet 
since  we  see  tliat  all  do  not  indiscriminately  embrace  the  ofier  of 
Christ  which  is  made  by  the  gospel,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  teaches 
us  to  ascend  higher,  and  inquire  into  the  secret  efficacy  of  the  Spirit, 
to  which  it  is  owing  that  we  enjoy  Christ  and  all  his  blessings.  I 
have  already  treated  of  the  eternal  essence  and  divinity  of  the  Spirit 
(Book  I.  chap.  xiii.  sect.  14,  15);  let  us  at  present  attend  to  the 
special  point,  that  Christ  came  by  water  and  blood,  as  the  Spirit  tes- 
tifies concerning  In'm,  that  we  might  not  lose  the  benefits  of  the  sal- 
vation which  he  has  purchased.  For  as  there  are  said  to  be  three 
witnesses  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  so  there 
are  also  three  on  the  earth — namely,  water,  blood,  and  Spirit.  It  is 
not  without  cause  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  twice  mentioned, 
a  testimony  which  is  engraven  on  our  hearts  by  way  of  seal,  and  thus 
seals  the  cleansing  and  sacrifice  of  Christ.  For  which  reason,  also, 
Peter  says,  that  believers  are  "  elect"  "  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'* 
(1  Pet.  i.  2).  By  these  words  he  reminds  us,  that  if  the  shedding  of 
his  sacred  blood  is  not  to  be  in  vain,  our  souls  must  be  washed  in  it 
by  the  secret  cleansing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  which  reason,  also, 
Paul,  speaking  of  cleansing  and  purification,  says,  "But  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  vi.  11).  The  whole 
comes  to  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  bond  by  which  Christ  eftec- 
tually  binds  us  to  himself  Here  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  in 
the  last  Book  concerning  his  anointing. 

2.  But  in  order  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  tliis  most  important  sub- 
ject, we  must  remember  that  Christ  came  provided  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  after  a  peculiar  manner — namely,  that  he  might  separate  us 
from  the  world,  and  unite  us  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 
Hence  the  Spirit  is  called  the  Spiritof  sanctification,because  he  quickens 
and  cherishes  us,  not  merely  by  the  general  energy  which  is  seen  in 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  other  animals,  but  because  he  is  the  seed 
and  root  of  heavenly  life  in  us.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  highest  com- 
mendations which  the  prophets  give  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  that 
under  it  the  Spirit  w^oidd  be  poured  out  in  richer  abundance.     One 

1  Eph.  iv.  16;  Rom.  vi.  6;  xi.  17;  Yiii.  29;  Gal.  iii.  27. 
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of  the  most  remarkable  passages  is  that  of  Joel,  "  It  shall  come  to  [lass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  "  (Joel  ii. 
28).  For  although  the  prophet  seems  to  confine  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  office  of  prophesying,  he  yet  intimates,  under  a  figure, 
that  God  will,  by  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit,  provide  himself  with 
disciples  who  had  previously  been  altogether  ignorant  of  heavenly 
doctrine.  Moreover,  as  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  Son  that  God  bestows 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us,  and  yet  has  deposited  him  in  all  his  fulness 
with  the  Son,  to  be  the  minister  an.1  dispenser  of  his  liberality,  he  Is 
called  at  one  time  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  at  another  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son :  "  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  tnat  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his"  (Rom.  viii.  9)  ;  and  hence  he  encourages 
us  to  hope  for  complete  renovation :  "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you  "  (Rom.  viii.  11).  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  as- 
cribing the  glory  of  those  gifts  to  the  Father,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
author  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ascribing  them  to  Christ,  with 
w^hom  they  have  been  deposited,  that  he  may  bestow  them  on  his 
people.  Hence  he  invites  all  the  thirsty  to  come  unto  him  and  drink 
(John  vii.  37).  And  Paul  teaches,  that  "  unto  every  one  of  us  is 
given  grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ "  (Eph.  iv. 
7).  And  we  must  remember  that  the  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  not  only  inasmuch  as  the  eternal  Word  of  God  is  with  the 
Father  united  with  the  Spirit,  but  also  in  respect  of  his  office  of 
Mediator  ;  because,  had  he  not  been  endued  with  the  energy  of  the 
Spirit,  he  had  come  to  us  in  vain.  In  this  sense  he  is  called  the 
"  last  Adam,"  and  said  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  **  a  quickening 
Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  where  Paul  contrasts  the  special  life  which 
Christ  breathes  into  his  people,  that  they  may  be  one  with  him,  with 
the  animal  life  w^hich  is  common  even  to  the  reprobate.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  prays  that  believers  may  have  **  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,"  he  at  the  same  time  adds, 
**  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  taste  the  paternal  favour  of  God,  or  the  benefits  of  Christ.  Thus, 
also,  in  another  passage  he  says,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us"  (Rom.  v.  5). 
3.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the  titles  which  the  Scrip- 
tm-e  bestows  on  the  Spirit,  when  it  treats  of  the  commencement  and 
entire  renewal  of  our  salvation.  First,  he  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of 
adoption,"  because  he  is  witness  to  us  of  the  free  favour  with  which 
God  the  Father  embraced  us  in  his  well-beloved  and  only-begotten 
Son,  so  as  to  become  our  Father,  and  give  us  boldness  of  access  to 
him ;  nay,  he  dictates  the  very  words,  so  that  we  can  boldly  cry, 
"  Abba,  Father."  For  the  same  reason,  he  is  said  to  have  *'  sealed 
us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  "  because,  as 
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pilgrims  in  the  world,  and  persons  in  a  manner  dead,  he  so  quickens 
us  from  above  as  to  assure  us  that  our  salvation  is  safe  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  faithful  God.  Hence,  also,  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  "  life 
because  of  righteousness."  But  since  it  is  his  secret  irrigation  that 
makes  us  bud  forth  and  produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  he  is  re- 
peatedly described  as  water.  Thus  in  Isaiah,  '"  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  Again,  "  I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground."  Correspond- 
ing to  this  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  to  which  I  lately  referred, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  receives  this  name  from  his  energy  in  cleansing  and  puri- 
fying, as  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  Lord  promises,  **  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
you  with  clean  water,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  As  those  sprinkled 
with  the  Spirit  are  restored  to  the  full  vigour  of  life,  he  hence  obtains 
the  names  of  "Oi7"  and  "  Unction"  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  subduing  and  destroying  the  vices  of  our  concu- 
Eiscence,  and  inflaming  our  hearts  with  the  love  of  God  and  piety, 
e  hence  receives  the  name  of  Fire,  In  fine,  he  is  described  to  us  as 
a  Fountain,  whence  all  heavenly  riches  flow  to  us ;  or  as  the  Hand 
by  which  God  exerts  his  power,  because  by  his  divine  inspiration  he 
so  breathes  divine  life  into  us,  that  we  are  no  longer  acted  upon  by 
ourselves,  but  ruled  by  his  motion  and  agency,  so  that  everything 
good  in  us  is  the  fruit  of  his  grace,  while  our  own  endowments  with- 
out him  are  mere  darkness  of  mind  and  perverseness  of  heart.  Al- 
ready, indeed,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  until  our  minds  are 
intent  on  the  Spirit,  Christ  is  in  a  manner  unemployed,  because  we 
view  him  coldly  without  us,  and  so  at  a  distance  from  us.  Now  we 
know  that  he  is  of  no  avail  save  only  to  those  to  whom  he  is  a  head 
and  the  first-bom  among  the  brethren,  to  those,  in  fine,  who  are 
clothed  with  him.*  To  this  union  alone  it  is  owing  that,  in  regard 
to  us,  the  Saviour  has  not  come  in  vain.  To  this  is  to  be  referred 
that  sacred  marriage,  by  which  we  become  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  and  so  one  with  him  (Eph.  v.  30),  for  it  is  by  the  Spirit 
alone  that  he  unites  himself  to  us.  By  the  same  grace  and  energ}^ 
of  the  Spirit  we  become  his  members,  so  that  he  keeps  us  under  him, 
and  we  in  our  turn  possess  him. 

4.  But  as  faith  is  his  principal  work,  all  those  passages  which  ex- 
press his  power  and  operations  are,  in  a  great  measure,  referred  to  it, 
as  it  is  only  by  faith  that  he  brings  us  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  as 
John  teaches,  that  to  those  who  beheve  in  Christ  is  given  the  privi- 
lege "  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his 
name,  which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  wtII  of  man,  but  of  God"  (John  i.  12).  Opposing  God  to 
flesh  and  blood,  he  declares  it  to  be  a  supernatural  gift,  that  those 

1  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  It.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  22;  Eph.  i.  18,  14;  Rom.  viii.  10;  Isa.  !▼.  1; 
xliv.  8;  John  Tui.  37;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25;  John  ii,  14;  1  John  u.  20,  27;  Luke  iii.  16; 
Acta  xi.  21. 
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who  would  otherwise  remain  in  unbelief  receive  Christ  by  faith. 
Similar  to  this  is  our  Saviour's  reply  to  Peter,  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt, 
xvi.  17).  These  things  I  now  briefly  advert  to,  as  I  have  fully 
considered  them  elsewhere.  To  the  same  effect  Paul  says  to  the 
Ephesians,  "Ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise" 
(Eph.  i.  13)  ;  thus  showing  that  he  is  the  internal  teacher,  by  whose 
agency  the  promise  of  salvation,  which  would  otherwise  only  strike 
the  air  or  our  ears,  penetrates  into  our  minds.  In  like  manner,  he 
says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you 
to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth"  (2  Thess.  ii.  13)  ;  by  this  passage  briefly  reminding  us,  that 
faith  itself  is  produced  only  by  the  Spirit.  This  John  explains  more 
distinctly,  **  We  know  that  he  abidetn  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us ;"  again,  **  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him  and 
he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit"  (1  John  iii.  24; 
iv.  13).  Accordingly,  to  make  his  disciples  capable  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  Christ  promised  them  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive  "  (John  xiv.  17).     And  he  assigns  it  to  him,  as  his 

E roper  office,  to  bring  to  remembrance  the  things  which  he  had  ver- 
ally  taught ;  for  in  vain  were  light  offered  to  the  blind,  did  not  that 
Spirit  of  understanding  open  the  intellectual  eye  ;  so  that  he  himself 
may  be  properly  termed  the  key  by  which  the  treasures  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  are  unlocked,  and  his  illumination,  the  eye  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  see :  hence  Paul  so  highly  commends  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit^  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  since  teachers  would  cry  aloud 
to  no  purpose,  did  not  Christ,  the  internal  teacher,  by  means  of  his 
Spirit,  draw  to  himself  those  who  are  given  him  of  the  Father. 
Therefore,  as  we  have  said  that  salvation  is  perfected  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  so,  in  order  to  make  us  partakers  of  it,  he  baptises  us 
**  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire"  (Luke  iii.  16),  enlightening  us 
into  the  faith  of  his  Gospel,  and  so  regenerating  us  to  be  new  crea- 
tures. Thus  cleansed  from  all  pollution,  he  dedicates  ub  as  holy 
temples  to  the  Lord. 

1  The  French  adds,  "  qui  yaot  autant  a  dire  comme  la  predication  ayant  avec  soj 
▼ivacitS  spiritueUe ; " — ^that  is  to  say,  preaching  carrying  spiritual  quickening  along 
with  it. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OF  FAITH.      THE  DEFINITION  OF   IT.      ITS  PECULIAR  PROPERTIES. 

This  chapter  consists  of  three  principal  parts. — I.  A  brief  explanation  of  certain 
matters  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  Faith,  sec.  1 — 14.  First,  of  the  object  of  faith, 
sec.  1.  Second,  of  Implicit  Faith,  sec.  2—6.  Third,  Definition  of  Faith,  sec.  7. 
Fourth,  the  various  meanings  of  the  term  Faith,  sec.  8 — 13.  II.  A  full  exposition  of 
the  definition  giyen  in  the  seventh  section,  sec.  14  40.  III.  A  brief  confirmation 
of  the  definition  by  the  authority  of  an  Apostle.  The  mutual  relation  between  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  sec.  41 — 48. 

Sections. 

I.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  leading  points  of  the  whole  discussion.    The  scope  of 

this  chapter.  The  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith.  This  doctrine  obscured  by 
the  Schoolmen,  who  make  God  the  object  of  faith,  without  referring  to  Christ. 
The  Schoolmen  refuted  by  various  passages. 

2.  The  dogma  of  implicit  faith  refiited.  It  destroys  faith,  which  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  will.  What  this  will  is,  and  how  necessary  the  knowledge 
of  it. 

8.  Many  things  are  and  will  continue  to  be  implicitly  believed.  Faith,  however, 
consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  not  in  a  reverence  for  the  Church. 
Another  refutation  from  the  absurdities  to  which  this  dogma  leads. 

4.  In  what  sense  our  faith  may  bo  said  to  be  implicit.  Examples  in  the  Apostles,  in 
the  holy  women,  and  in  all  believers. 

6.  In  some,  faith  is  implicit,  as  being  a  preparation  for  faith.  This,  however,  widely 
different  from  the  implicit  faith  of  the  Schoolmen. 

6.  The  word  of  Gtod  has  a  similar  relation  to  faith,  the  word  being,  as  it  were,  the 

source  and  basis  of  faith,  and  the  mirror  in  which  it  beholds  God.  Confirmation 
from  various  passages  of  Scripture.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  word  there 
can  be  no  faith.  Sum  of  the  discussion  of  the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  implicit 
£uth. 

7.  What  faith  properly  has  respect  to  in  the  word  of  God — namely,  the  promise  of 

grace  offered  in  Christ,  provided  it  be  embraced  with  faith.  Proper  definition  of 
faith. 

8.  Scholastic  distinction  between  faith  formed  and  unformed,  refuted  by  a  considera- 

tion of  the  nature  of  faith,  which,  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  possibly  be 
di^olned  from  pious  affection. 

9.  Objection  from  a  passage  of  Paul.    Answer  to  it.    Error  of  the  Schoolmen  in  giving 

only  one  meaning  to  faith,  whereas  it  has  many  meanings.    The  testimony  of 
fiuth  Improperly  ascribed  to  two  classes  of  men. 
10.  View  to  be  taken  of  this.    Who  those  are  that  believe  for  a  time.    The  faith  of 
hypocrites.    With  whom  they  may  be  compared. 

II.  Why  faith  attributed  to  the  reprobate.    Objection.    Answer.    What  perception  of 

grace  in  the  reprobate.    How  the  elect  are  distinguished  from  the  reprobate. 

12.  Why  faith  is  temporary  in  the  reprobate,  firm  and  perpetual  in  the  elect.    Reason 

in  the  case  of  the  reprobate.  Example.  Why  God  is  angry  with  his  children. 
In  what  sense  many  are  said  to  fall  from  ^th. 

13.  Various  meanings  of  the  term  faith.    1.  Taken  for  soundness  in  the  faith.    2. 

Sometimes  restricted  to  a  particular  object.  3.  Signifies  the  ministry  or  testi- 
mony by  which  we  are  instructed  in  the  faith. 

14.  Definition  of  faith  explained  under  six  principal  heads.    1.  What  meant  by  Know- 

ledge  in  the  definition. 
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15.  Why  this  knowledge  must  be  sure  and  firm.    Reason  drawn  from  the  consideration 

of  our  weakness.     Another  reason  from  the  certainty  of  the  promises  of  God. 

16.  The  leading  point  in  this  certainty.    Its  fruits.    A  description  of  the  true  belisTer. 

17.  An  objection  to  this  certainty.    Answer.    Confirmation  of  the  answer  from  the 

example  of  David.  This  enlarged  upon  from  the  opposite  example  of  Ahaz.  Also 
from  the  uniform  experience  and  the  prayers  of  believers. 

18.  For  this  reason  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the 

believer  described.     The  issue  of  this  conflict,  the  victory  of  faith. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  faith  of  the  elect  certain  and  indubitable.     Confirmation  from 

analogy. 

20.  Another  confirmation  from  the  testimony  of  an  Apostle,  making  it  apparent  that, 

though  the  faith  of  the  elect  is  as  yet  imperfect,  it  is  nevertheless  firm  and  sure. 

21.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the  nature  of  faith.     1.  When  the  believer  is  shaken  with 

fear,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  bosom  of  a  merciful  God.  2.  He  does  not  even 
shun  God  when  angry,  but  hopes  in  him.  3.  He  does  not  suffer  unbelief  to  reign 
in  his  heart.  4.  He  opposes  unbelief,  and  is  never  finally  lost.  5.  Faith,  how- 
ever often  assailed,  at  length  comes  off  victorious. 

22.  Another  species  of  fear,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  the  judgment  of  God 

against  the  wicked.  This  also  faith  overcomes.  Examples  of  this  descriptioQ. 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  believers,  repress  presumption,  and  fix  their  faith  in 
God. 

23.  Nothing  contrary  to  this  in  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  to  work  out  our  salvation 

with  fear  and  trembling.  Fear  and  faith  mutually  connected.  Confirmation 
from  the  words  of  a  Prophet. 

24.  This  doctrine  gives  no  countenance  to  the  error  of  those  who  dream  of  a  confidence 

mingled  with  incredulity.  Refutation  of  this  error,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
dignity  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us.  The  argument  retorted.  Refutation  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  an  Apostle.    What  we  ought  to  hold  on  this  question. 

25.  Confirmation  of  the  preceding  conclusion  by  a  passage  from  Bernard. 

26.  True  fear  caused  in  two  ways — viz.  when  we  are  required  to  reverence  God  as  a 

Father,  and  also  to  fear  him  as  Lord. 

27.  Objection  from  a  passage  in  the  Apostle  John.    Answer  founded  on  the  distinction 

between  filial  and  servile  fear. 

28.  How  faith  is  said  to  have  respect  to  the  divine  benevolence.    What  comprehended 

under  this  benevolence.    Confirmation  from  David  and  Paul. 

29.  Of  the  Free  Promise  which  is  the  foundation  of  Faith.    Reason.     Confirmation. 
SO.  Faith  not  divided  in  thus  seeking  a  Free  Promise  in  the  Gospel.     Reason.    Con- 
clusion confirmed  by  another  reason. 

31.  The  word  of  God  the  prop  and  root  of  faith.     The  word  attests  the  divine  goodness 

and  mercy.  In  what  sense  faith  has  respect  to  the  power  of  God.  Various  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah,  inviting  the  godly  to  behold  the  power  of  God,  explained.  Other 
passages  from  David.  We  must  beware  of  going  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  word,  lest  false  zeal  lead  us  astray,  as  it  did  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Isaac.  In 
this  way  faith  is  obscured,  though  not  extinguished.  We  must  not  depart  one 
iota  from  the  word  of  God. 

32.  All  the  promises  included  in  Christ.    Two  objections  answered.    A  third  objection 

drawn  from  example.  Answer  explaining  the  faith  of  Naaman,  Cornelius,  and 
the  Eunuch. 

33.  Faith  revealed  to  our  minds,  and  sealed  on  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    1.  The 

mind  is  purified  so  as  to  have  a  relish  for  divine  truth.  2.  The  mind  is  thus  es- 
tablished in  the  truth  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

34.  Proof  of  the  former.    1.  By  retison.    2.  By  Scripture.    3.  By  example.    4.  By 

analogy. 

35.  5.  By  the  excellent  qualities  of  faith.    6.  By  a  celebrated  passage  fh>m  Augustine. 
^6.  Proof  of  the  latter  by  the  argument  a  minore  ad  majus.    Why  the  Spirit  is  called  a 

seal,  an  earnest,  and  the  Spirit  of  promise. 

37.  Believers  sometimes  shaken,  but  not  so  as  to  perish  finally.    They  ultimately  over- 

come their  trials,  and  remain  stedfast.    Proofs  from  Scripture. 

38.  Objection  of  the  Schoolmen.    Answer.    Attempt  to  support  the  objection  by  a  pas- 

sage in  Ecclcsiastcs.    Answer,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
89.  Another  objection,  charging  the  elect  in  Christ  with  rashness  and  presumption. 
Answer.    Answer  confirmed  by  various  passages  from  the  Apostle  PauL    Alic 
from  John  and  Isaiah. 
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40.  A  third  objection,  impugning  the  final  perseyerance  of  the  elect.    Answer  by  an 

Apostle.    Summary  of  the  refutation. 

41.  The  definition  of  faith  accords  with  that  given  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Hebrews. 

Explanation  of  this  definition.    Refutation  of  the  scholastic  error,  that  charity  is 
prior  to  faith  and  hope. 

42.  Hope  the  inseparable  attendant  of  true  faith.    Reason.    Connection  between  faith 

and  hope.    Mutually  support  each  other.    Obvious  from  the  various  forms  of 
temptation,  that  the  aid  of  hope  necessary  to  establish  faith. 

43.  The  terms  faith  and  hope  sometimes  confounded.    Refutation  of  the  Schoolmen, 

who  attribute  a  twofold  foundation  to  hope — viz.  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merit 
of  works. 

1.  All  these  things  will  be  easily  understood  after  we  have  given 
a  clearer  definition  of  faith,  so  as  to  enable  the  readers  to  apprehend 
its  nature  and  power.  Here  it  is  of  importance  to  call  to  mind  what 
was  formerly  taught,  first,  That  since  God  by  his  Law  prescribes  what 
we  ought  to  do,  feilure  in  any  one  respect  subjects  us  to  the  dreadful 
judgment  of  eternal  death,  which  it  denounces.  Secondly,  Because 
it  is  not  only  diflScult,  but  altogether  beyond  our  strength  and  ability, 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  Law,  if  we  look  only  to  ourselves  and 
consider  what  is  due  to  our  merits,  no  ground  of  hope  remains,  but 
we  lie  forsaken  of  God  under  eternal  death.  Thirdly,  That  there  is 
only  one  method  of  deliverance  which  can  rescue  us  from  this  miser- 
able calamity — viz.  when  Christ  the  Redeemer  appears,  by  whose 
hand  our  heavenly  Father,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy, 
has  been  pleased  to  succour  us,  if  we  with  true  faith  embrace  this 
mercy,  and  with  firm  hope  rest  in  it.  It  is  now  proper  to  consider 
the  nature  of  this  faith,  by  means  of  which,  those  who  are  adopted 
into  the  family  of  God  obtain  possession  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  an  end,  it  is  obvious  that  no  mere 
opinion  or  persuasion  is  adequate.  And  the  greater  care  and  diligence 
is  necessary  in  discussing  the  true  nature  of  faith,  from  the  pernicious 
delusions  which  many,  in  the  present  day,  labour  under  with  regard 
to  it.  Great  numbers,  on  hearing  the  term,  think  that  nothing  more 
is  meant  than  a  certain  common  assent  to  the  Gospel  History ;  nay, 
when  the  subject  of  faith  is  discussed  in  the  Schools,  by  simply  repre- 
senting God  as  its  object,  they  by  empty  speculation,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said  (Book  IL  chap.  vi.  sec.  4),  hurry  wretched  souls  away 
from  the  right  mark  instead  of  directing  them  to  it.  For  seeing  that 
Gt)d  dwells  in  light  that  is  inaccessible,  Christ  must  intervene. 
Hence  he  calls  himself  "the  light  of  the  world;"  and  in  another 
passage,  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  None  cometh  to  the 
Father  (who  is  the  fountain  of  life),  except  by  him ;  for  "  no  man 
knoweth  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
will  reveal  him."  For  this  reason,  Paul  declares,  "I  count  all  things 
as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  he  states  that  he  preached  "  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  in  another  passage,  he  introduces 
Christ  as  thus  addressing  him :  "  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness;" "delivering 
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thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  Bend 

thee," **  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 

among  them  which  are  sanctified  through  faith  which  ijB  in  me." 
Paul  further  declares,  that  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  glory  of  God 
is  visibly  manifested  to  us,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  "the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ** 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  faith  has  respect  to  G^d  only;  but  to  this  we 
should  add,  that  it  acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent 
God  would  remain  far  oflF,  concealed  from  us,  were  we  not  irradiated 
by  the  brightness  of  Christ.  All  that  the  Father  had,  he  deposited 
with  his  only  begotten  Son,  in  order  that  he  might  manifest  himself 
in  him,  and  thus  by  the  communication  of  blessings  express  the  true 
image  of  his  glory.  Since,  as  has  been  said,  we  must  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  and  thus  stimulated  to  seek  Christ,  so  must  we  also  remember 
that  the  invisible  Father  is  to  be  sought  nowhere  but  in  this  image. 
For  which  reason  Augustine,  treating  of  the  object  of  faith  (De 
Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xi.  c.  2),  elegantly  says,  **  The  thing  t<)  be  known 
is,  whither  we  are  to  go,  and  by  what  way  f  and  immediately  after 
infers,  that  "  the  surest  way  to  avoid  all  errors  is  to  know  him  who  is 
both  God  and  man.  It  is  to  God  we  tend,  and  it  is  by  man  we  go, 
and  both  of  these  are  found  only  in  Christ."^  Paul,  when  he  preaches 
faith  towards  God,  surely  does  not  intend  to  overthrow  what  he  so 
often  inculcates — viz.  that  faith  has  all  its  stability  in  Christ.  Peter 
most  appropriately  connects  both,  saying,  that  by  him  "  we  believe 
inGod"  (IPet  i.  21). 

2.  This  evil,  therefore,  must,  like  innumerable  others,  be  attributed 
to  the  Schoolmen,^  who  have  in  a  manner  drawn  a  veil  over  Christ, 
to  whom,  if  our  eye  is  not  directly  turned,  we  must  always  wander 
through  many  labyrinths.  But  besides  irajiairing,  and  almost  anni- 
hilating, faith  by  their  obscure  definition,  they  have  invented  the 
fiction  of  implicit  faith,  with  which  name  decking  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance, they  delude  the  wretched  populace  to  their  great  destruction,* 
Nay,  to  state  the  fact  more  truly  and  plainly,  this  fiction  not  only 
buries  true  faith,  but  entirely  destroys  it.  Is  it  faith  to  understand 
nothing,  and  merely  submit  your  convictions  implicitly  to  the  Church? 
Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  knowledge — knowledge  not  of 
God  merely,  but  of  the  divine  will.  We  do  not  obtain  salvation 
either  because  we  are  prepared  to  embrace  every  dictate  of  the  Church 
as  true,  or  leave  to  the  Church  the  province  of  inquiring  and  deter- 
mining ;  but  when  we  recognise  God  as  a  propitious  Father  throus^h 
the  reconciliation  made  by  Christ,  and  Christ  as  given  to  us  ror 

1  1  Tim.  vi.  16;  John  viii.  12;  xiy.  6;  Luke  x.  22;  1  Cop.  ii.  2;  Acts  xx.  21 ;  xxri. 
17.  18;  2Cor.  iv.  6. 

2  The  French  is,  "  Car  nous  tendons  a  Dieu,  et  par  rhumanit6  de  Jesus  Christ,  nous 
y  Bommes  conduits ; " — For  we  tend  to  God,  and  by  the  humanity  of  Christ  are  conducted 
to  him. 

3  French,  "  Theologiens  Sorboniques ; " — Theologians  of  Sorbonne. 

^  In  opposition  to  this  ignorance,  see  Chrysostom  in  Joann.  Homil.  xri. 
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righteouflness,  Banctification,  and  life.  By  this  knowledge,  I  say,  not 
by  the  submission  of  our  understanding,  we  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  when  the  Apostle  says,  "  With  tlie 
heart  man  believetb  unto  righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confes- 
sion is  made  unto  salvation"  (Rom.  x.  10),  he  intimates,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  believe  implicitly  without  understanding,  or  even  in- 
quiring. The  thing  requisite  is  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  divine- 
goodness,  in  which  our  righteousness  consists. 

3.  I  indeed  deny  not  (so  enveloped  are  we  in  ignorance),  that  to 
us  very  many  things  now  are  and  will  continue  to  be  completely  in- 
volved imtil  we  lay  aside  this  weight  of  flesh,  and  approach  nearer  to 
the  presence  of  God.  In  such  cases  the  fittest  course  is  to  suspend 
our  judgment,  and  resolve  to  maintain  unity  with  the  Church.  But 
under  this  pretext,  to  honour  ignorance,  tempered  with  humility,  with 
the  name  of  faith,  is  most  absurd.  Faith  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  Christ  (John  xvii.  3),  not  in  reverence  for  the  Church. 
And  we  see  what  a  labyrinth  they  have  formed  out  of  this  implicit 
faith — everything,  sometimes  even  the  most  monstrous  errors,  being 
received  by  the  ignorant  as  oracles  without  any  discrimination,  pro- 
vided they  are  prescribed  to  them  under  the  name  of  the  Church. 
This  inconsiderate  facility,  though  the  surest  precipice  to  destruction, 
is,  however,  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  believes  nothing  definitely, 
but  only  with  the  appended  condition,  If  such  is  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  Thus  they  pretend  to  find  truth  in  error,  light  in  darkness, 
true  knowledge  in  ignorance.  Not  to  dwell  longer  in  refuting  these 
views,  we  simply  advise  the  reader  to  compare  them  with  ours.  The 
clearness  of  truth  will  itself  furnish  a  sufficient  refutation.  For  the 
question  they  raise  is  not,  whether  there  may  be  an  implicit  faith 
with  many  remains  of  ignorance,  but  they  maintain,  that  persons 
living  and  even  indulging  in  a  stupid  ignorance  duly  believe,  pro- 
vided, in  regard  to  things  unknown,  they  assent  to  the  authority  and 
judgment  oi  the  Church :  as  if  Scripture  did  not  uniformly  teach,  that 
with  faith  understanding  is  conjoined. 

4.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  so  long  as  we  are  pilgrims  in  the  world 
faith  is  implicit,  not  only  because  as  yet  many  things  are  hidden  from 
us,  but  because,  involved  in  the  mists  of  error,  we  attain  not  to  all. 
The  highest  \visdom,  even  of  him  who  has  attained  the  greatest  per- 
fection, is  to  go  forward,  and  endeavour  in  a  calm  and  teachable  spirit 
to  make  further  progress.  Hence  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  wait  for 
further  illumination  in  any  matter  in  which  they  diSer  from  each 
other  (Phil.  iii.  15).^  And  certainly  experience  teaches,  that  so  long 
as  we  are  in  the  flesh,  our  attainments  are  leas  than  is  to  be  desired. 
In  our  daily  reading  we  fall  in  with  many  obscure  passages  which 

"^  See  Augustin  Ep.  102,  "  Si  propter  cos  solos  Christus  mortuus  est,  qui  certa  in- 
telligentia  possunt  ista  discemera,  psene  frustra  in  ecclesia  laboramus/'  &c. ; — If  Christ 
died  for  those  only  who  are  able  to  discern  these  things  with  true  understanding,  our 
labour  in  the  Church  is  almost  in  vain. 
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convict  us  of  ignorance.  With  this  curb  God  keeps  us  modest,  as- 
signing to  each  a  measure  of  faith,  that  every  teacher,  however  excel- 
lent, may  still  be  disposed  to  learn.  Striking  examples  of  this 
implicit  faith  may  be  observed  in  the  disciples  of  Christ  before  they 
were  fully  illuminated.  We  see  with  what  difficulty  they  take  in 
the  first  rudiments,  how  they  hesitate  in  the  minutest  matters,  how, 
though  hanging  on  the  lips  of  their  Master,  they  make  no  great  pro- 
gress ;  nay,  even  after  running  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  report  oi  the 
women,  the  resurrection  of  their  Master  appears  to  them  a  dream. 
As  Christ  previously  bore  testimony  to  their  faith,  we  cannot  say  that 
they  were  altogether  devoid  of  it ;  nay,  had  they  not  been  persuaded 
that  Christ  would  rise  again,  all  their  zeal  would  have  been  extin- 
guished. Nor  was  it  superstition  that  led  the  women  to  prepare 
spices  to  embalm  a  dead  body  of  whose  revival  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion ;  but,  although  they  gave  credit  to  the  words  of  one  whom  thej 
knew  to  be  true,  yet  the  ignorance  which  still  possessed  their  minds 
involved  their  faith  in  darkness,  and  left  them  in  amazement.  Hence 
they  are  said  to  have  believed  only  when,  by  the  reality,  they  perceive 
the  truth  of  what  Christ  had  spoken ;  not  that  they  then  began  to 
believe,  but  the  seed  of  a  hidden  faith,  which  lay  as  it  were  dead  in 
their  hearts,  then  burst  forth  in  vigour.  They  had,  therefore,  a  true 
but  implicit  faith,  having  reverently  embraced  Christ  as  the  only 
teacher.  Then,  being  taught  by  him,  they  felt  assured  that  he  was 
the  author  of  salvation :  in  fine,  believed  that  he  had  come  from 
heaven  to  gather  disciples,  and  take  them  thither  through  the  grace  of 
the  Father.  There  cannot  be  a  more  familiar  proof  of  this,  than  that 
in  all  men  faith  is  always  mingled  with  incredulity. 

5.  We  may  also  call  their  faith  implicit,  as  being  properly  nothing 
else  than  a  preparation  for  faith.  The  Evangelists  describe  many  as 
having  believed,  although  they  were  only  roused  to  admiration  by 
the  miracles,  and  went  no  farther  than  to  believe  that  Christ  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  without  being  at  all  imbued  with  Evangelical  doc- 
trine. The  reverence  which  subdued  them,  and  made  them  willingly 
submit  to  Christ,  is  honoured  with  the  name  of  faith,  though  it  was 
nothing  but  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus  the  nobleman  who 
believed  in  the  promised  cure  of  his  son,  on  returning  home,  is  said 
by  the  Evangelist  (John  iv.  53)  to  have  again  believed  ;  that  is,  he 
had  first  received  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ  as  an 
oracular  response,  and  thereafter  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
received  his  doctrine.  Although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  was 
docile  and  disposed  to  learn,  yet  the  word  "  believed  "  in  the  former 
passage  denotes  a  particular  faith,  and  in  the  latter  gives  him  a  place 
among  those  disciples  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  Christ.  Not 
unlike  this  is  the  example  which  John  gives  of  the  Samaritans,  who 
believed  the  woman,  and  eagerly  hastened  to  Christ ;  but,  after  they 
had  heard  him,  thus  express  themselves,  "Now  we  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know 
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that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  worid "  (John  iv. 
42).  From  these  passages  it  is  obvious,  that  even  those  who  are  not 
yet  imbued  with  the  first  principles,  provided  they  are  disposed  to 
obey,  are  called  believers,  not  properly  indeed,  but  inasmuch  as  God 
is  pleased  in  kindness  so  highly  to  honour  their  pious  feeling.  But 
this  docility,  with  a  desire  of  further  progress,  is  widely  different  from 
the  gross  ignorance  in  which  those  sluggishly  indulge  who  are  con- 
tented with  the  implicit  faith  of  the  Papists.  If  Paul  severely  con- 
demns those  who  are  **  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,"  how  much  more  sharply  ought  those  to  be 
rebuked  who  avowedly  aflfect  to  know  nothing  ? 

6.  The  true  knowledge  of  Christ  consists  in  receiving  him  as  he  is 
offered  by  the  Father — namely,  as  invested  with  his  Gospel.  For,  as 
he  is  appointed  as  the  end  of  our  faith,  so  we  cannot  directly  tend 
towards  him  except  under  the  guidance  of  the  Gospel.  Therein  are 
certainly  unfolded  to  us  treasures  of  grace.  Did  these  continue  shut, 
Christ  would  profit  us  little.  Hence  Paul  makes  faith  the  insepar- 
able attendant  of  doctrine  in  these  words,  "  Ye  have  not  so  learned 
Christ ;  if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  have  been  taught  by 
him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  "  (Eph.  iv.  20,  21).  Still  I  do  not  con- 
fine faith  to  the  Gospel  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  admit  that  enough 
was  delivered  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  form  a  foundation  of 
faith ;  but  as  the  Gospel  exhibits  a  fuller  manifestation  of  Christ, 
Paul  justly  terms  it  the  doctrine  of  faith  (1  Tim.  iv.  6).  For  which 
reason,  also,  he  elsewhere  says,  that,  by  the  coming  of  faith,  the  Law 
was  abolished  (Rom.  x.  4),  including  under  the  expression  a  new 
and  unwonted  mode  of  teaching,  by  which  Christ,  from  the  period 
of  his  appearance  as  the  great  Master,  gave  a  fuller  illustration  of 
the  Father  s  mercy,  and  testified  more  surely  of  our  salvation.  But 
an  easier  and  more  appropriate  method  will  be  to  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  First,  we  must  remember,  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  relation  between  faith  and  the  word,  and  that  these 
can  no  more  be  disconnected  from  each  other  than  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun.  Hence  in  Isaiah  the  Lord  explains,  "  Hear,  and  your  soul 
shall  live  "  (Is.  Iv.  3).  And  John  points  to  this  same  fountain  of 
faith,  in  the  following  words,  **  These  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe"  (John  xx.  31).  The  Psalmist  also,  exhorting  the  people  to 
faith,  says,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice"  (Ps.  xcv.  7),  to  hear 
being  uniformly  taken  for  to  believe.  In  fine,  in  Isaiah  the  Lord 
distinguishes  the  members  of  the  Church  from  strangers  by  this 
mark,  *^  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord"  (Is  liv.  13); 
for  if  the  benefit  was  indiscriminate,  why  should  he  address  his  words 
only  to  a  few  ?  Corresponding  with  this,  the  Evangelists  uniformly 
employ  the  terms  believers  and  disciples  as  synonymous.  This  is 
done  especially  by  Luke  in  several  passages  of  the  Acts.  He  even 
applies  the  term  disciple  to  a  woman  (Acts  ix.  36).  Wherefore,  if 
faith  declines  in  the  least  degree  from  the  mark  at  which  it  ought  to 
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aim,  it  does  not  retain  its  nature,  but  becomes  uncertain  credulity 
and  vague  wandering  of  mind.  The  same  word  is  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests  and  is  sustained.  Declining  from  it,  it  falls.  Take  away 
the  word,  therefore,  and  no  faith  will  remain.  We  are  not  here  dis- 
cussing whether,  in  order  to  propagate  the  word  of  God  by  which 
faith  is  engendered,  the  ministry  of  man  is  necessary  (ttis  will  be 
considered  elsewhere);  but  we  say  that  the  word  itself,  whatever  be 
the  way  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  is  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which 
faith  beholds  God.  In  this,  therefore,  whether  God  uses  the  ^ency 
of  man,  or  works  immediately  by  his  own  power,  it  is  always  by  his 
word  that  he  manifests  himself  to  those  whom  he  designs  to  draw  to 
himself.  Hence  Paul  designates  faith  as  the  obedience  which  is 
given  to  the  Gospel  (Rom.  i.  5);  and  writing  to  the  Philippians,  he 
commends  them  for  the  obedience  of  faith  (Phil.  ii.  17).  For  faith 
includes  not  merely  the  knowledge  that  God  is,  but  also,  nay  chiefly, 
a  perception  of  his  will  towards  us.  It  concerns  us  to  Imow  not 
only  what  he  is  in  himself,  but  also  in  what  character  he  is  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  us.  We  now  see,  therefore,  that  faith  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  us,  as  ascertained  from  his 
word.  And  the  foundation  of  it  is  a  previous  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  God.  So  long  as  your  mind  entertains  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  word,  its  authority  will  be  weak  and  dubious,  or 
rather  it  will  have  no  authority  at  all.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  believe 
that  God  is  true,  and  cannot  lie  or  deceive,  unless  you  feel  firmly 
persuaded  that  every  word  which  proceeds  from  him  is  sacred,  in- 
violable truth. 

7.  But  since  the  heart  of  man  is  not  brought  to  faith  by  every 
word  of  God,  we  must  still  consider  what  it  is  that  faith  properly  has 
respect  to  in  the  word.  The  declaration  of  God  to  Adam  was, 
**  Thou  shalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  ii.  17);  and  to  Cain,  "  The  voice  of 
thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground"  (Gen,  iv.  10); 
but  these,  so  far  from  being  fitted  to  establish  faith,  tend  only  to 
shake  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  deny  not  that  it  is  the  office  of  feith 
to  assent  to  the  truth  of  God  whenever,  whatever,  and  in  whatever 
way  he  speaks :  we  are  only  inquiring  what  faith  can  find  in  the 
word  of  God  to  lean  and  rest  upon.  When  conscience  sees  only 
wrath  and  indignation,  how  can  it  but  tremble  and  be  afraid  ?  and 
how  can  it  avoid  shunning  the  God  whom  it  thus  dreads  ?  But  faith 
ought  to  seek  God,  not  shun  him.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  full  definition  of  faith,  it  being  impossible  to 
give  the  name  to  every  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  Shall 
we,  then,  for  will^  which  is  often  the  messenger  of  bad  news  and  the 
herald  of  terror,  substitute  the  benevolence  or  mercy  of  God  ?  In 
this  way,  doubtless,  we  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of 
faith.  For  we  are  allured  to  seek  God  when  told  that  our  safety  is 
treasured  up  in  him  ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  when  he  declares 
that  he  studies  and  takes  an  interest  in  our  welfare.    Hence  there  is 
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need  of  the  gracious  promise,  in  which  he  testifies  that  he  is  a  pro- 
pitious Father ;  since  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  approach 
to  him,  the  promise  being  the  only  thing  on  which  the  heart  of  man 
can  recline.  For  this  reason,  the  two  things,  mercy  and  truth,  are 
uniformly  conjoined  in  the  Psalms  as  having  a  mutual  connection 
with  each  other.  For  it  were  of  no  avail  to  us  to  know  that  God  is 
true,  did  He  not  in  mercy  allure  us  to  himself;  nor  could  we  of  our- 
selves embrace  his  mercy  did  not  He  expressly  offer  it.  "  I  have 
deckred  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation :  I  have  not  concealed 
thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth.  Withhold  not  thy  tender  mercies 
from  me,  0  Lord :  let  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth  continually 

f)reserve  me"  (Ps.  xl.  10,  11).  "Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  is  in  the 
leavens ;  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds  "  (Ps.  xxxvi. 
5).  "All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as 
keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimonies"  (Ps.  xxv.  10).  "  His  merci- 
ful kindness  is  great  towards  us :  and  the  truth  (5f  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever"  (Ps.  cxvii.  2).  "I  will  praise  thy  name  for  thy  loving- 
kindness  and  thy  truth"  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  2).  I  need  not  quote  what 
is  said  in  the  Prophets,  to  the  effect  that  God  is  merciful  and  faithful 
in  his  promises.  It  were  presumptuous  in  us  to  hold  that  God  is 
propitious  to  us,  had  we  not  his  own  testimony,  and  did  he  not  pre- 
vent us  by  his  invitation,  which  leaves  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to 
his  will.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Christ  is  the  only  pledge  of 
love,  for  without  him  all  things,  both  above  and  below,  speak  of 
hatred  and  wrath.  We  have  also  seen,  that  since  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  goodness  cannot  be  of  much  importance  unless  it  leads  us 
to  confide  in  it,  we  must  exclude  a  knowledge  mingled  with  doubt, 
— a  knowledge  which,  so  far  from  being  firm,  is  continually  waver- 
ing. But  the  human  mind,  when  blinded  and  darkened,  is  very  far 
from  being  able  to  rise  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  divine  will ;  nor 
can  the  heart,  fluctuating  with  perpetual  doubt,  rest  secure  in  such 
knowledge.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  word  of  God  may  gain  full 
credit,  the  mind  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  heart  confirmed,  from 
some  other  quarter.  We  shall  now  have  a  full  definition  of  faith  ^ 
if  we  say  that  it  is  a  firm  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  divine  favour 
toward  us,  founded  on  the  truth  of  a  free  promise  in  Christ,  and  re- 
vealed to  our  minds,  and  sealed  on  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  But  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
preliminary  observations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  difficulties 
which  might  otherwise  obstruct  the  reader.  And  first,  I  must  refute 
the  nugatory  distinction  of  the  Schoolmen  as  to  formed  and  unformed 
faith.^  For  they  imagine  that  persons  who  have  no  fear  of  God,  and 
no  sense  of  piety,  may  believe  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for 
salvation ;  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  the  witness  of  our  adoption 

1  This  definition  is  explained,  sections  14,  15,  28,  29,  82,  83,  81,  of  this  chapter. 

2  See  Lombard,  Lib.  iii.  Dist.  23.    See  the  refutation  in  the  middle  of  sections  41 
42,  43,  where  it  is  shown  that  faith  produces,  and  is  inseparable  from,  hope  and  loTe. 
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by  enlightening  our  hearts  unto  faith.  Still,  however,  though  the 
whole  Scripture  is  against  them,  they  dogmatically  give  the  name  of 
faith  to  a  persuasion  devoid  of  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  farther  in  refuting  their  definition,  than  simply  to  state  the  nature 
of  faith  as  declared  m  the  word  of  God.  From  this  it  will  clearly 
appear  how  unskilfully  and  absurdly  they  babble,  rather  than  dis- 
course, on  this  subject.  I  have  already  done  this  in  part,  and  will 
afterwards  add  the  remainder  in  its  proper  place.  At  present,  I  say 
that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd  than  their  fiction.  They 
insist  that  faith  is  an  assent  with  which  any  despiser  of  God  may 
receive  what  is  delivered  by  Scripture.  But  we  must  first  see  whether 
any  one  can  by  his  own  strength  acquire  faith,  or  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  means  of  it,  becomes  the  witness  of  adoption.  Hence  it  is 
childish  trifling  in  them  to  inquire  whether  the  faith  formed  by  the 
supervening  quality  of  love  be  the  same,  or  a  different  and  new  faith. 
By  talking  in  this  style,  they  show  plainly  that  they  have  never 
thought  of  the  special  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  since  one  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  faith  is  reconciliation  implied  in  man  s  drawing  near  to  God. 
Did  they  duly  ponder  the  saying  of  Paul,  "  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness"  (Rom.  x.  10),  they  would  cease  to 
dream  of  that  frigid  quality.  There  is  one  consideration  which 
ought  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate — viz.  that  assent  itself  (as 
I  have  already  observed,  and  will  afterwards  more  fully  illustrate)  is 
more  a  matter  of  the  heart  than  the  head,  of  the  aftection  than  the 
intellect.  For  this  reason,  it  is  termed  "the  obedience  of  faith" 
(Rom.  i.  5),  which  the  Lord  prefers  to  all  other  service,  and  justly, 
since  nothing  is  more  precious  to  him  than  his  truth,  which,  as  John 
Baptist  declares,  is  in  a  manner  signed  and  sealed  by  believers  (John 
iii.  33).  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  we  in  one  word 
conclude,  that  they  talk  absurdly  when  they  maintain  that  faith, is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  pious  aftection  as  an  accessory  to  assent, 
since  assent  itself,  such  at  least  as  the  Scripture  describes,  consists  in 
pious  affection.  But  we  are  furnished  with  a  still  clearer  argument. 
Since  faith  embraces  Christ  as  he  is  offered  by  the  Father,  and  he  is 
oflered  not  only  for  justification,  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace, 
but  also  for  sanctification,  as  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  man  will  ever  know  him  aright  without  at  the  same  time 
receiving  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  or,  to  express  the  matter 
more  plainly,  faith  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  Christ  can- 
not be  known  without  the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit :  therefore  faith 
cannot  possibly  be  disjoined  from  pious  affection. 

9.  In  their  attempt  to  mar  faith  by  divesting  it  of  love,  they  are 
wont  to  insist  on  the  words  of  Paul,  **  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing" 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  2).  But  they  do  not  consider  what  the  faith  is  of  which 
the  Apostle  there  speaks.  Having,  in  the  previous  chapter,  dis- 
coursed of  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  10),  including 
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diversity  of  tongues,  miracles,  and  prophecy,  and  exhorted  the  Cor- 
inthians to  follow  the  better  gifts,  in  other  words,  those  from  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  would  derive  greater  benefit,  he  adds, 
'*  Yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way"  (1  Cor.  xii.  30).     All 
other  gifts,  how  excellent  soever  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  of  no 
value  unless  they  are  subservient  to  charity.     They  were  given  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  fail  of  their  purpose  if  not  so  ap- 
plied.    To  prove  this  he  adopts  a  division,  repeating  the  same  gifts 
which  he  had  mentioned  before,  but  under  different  names.    Miracles 
and  faith  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing — viz.  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.     Seeing,  then,  that  this  miraculous  power  or  faith  is 
the  particular  gift  of  Gk)d,  which  a  wicked  man  may  possess  and  abuse, 
as  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  or  other  gifts,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  separates  it  from  charity.     Their  whole  error  lies  in  this,  that 
while  the  term  faith  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  overlooking  this 
variety,  they  argue  as  if  its  meaning  were  invariably  one  and  the 
same.     The  passage  of  James,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  defend 
their  error,  will  be  elsewhere  discussed  (infra^  chap.  xvii.  sec.  11). 
Although,  in  discoursing  of  faith,  we  admit  that  it  has  a  variety  of 
forms  ;  yet,  when  our  object  is  to  show  what  knowledge  of  God  the 
wicked  possess,  we  hold  and  maintain,  in  accordance  with  Scripture, 
that  the  pious  only  have  faith.     Multitudes  undoubtedly  believe  that 
God  is,  and  admit  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  the  other 
parte  of  Scripture,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  believe  the  records 
of  past  events,  or  events  which  they  have  actually  witnessed.     There 
are  some  who  go  even  farther :  they  regard  the  Word  of  God  as  an 
infallible  oracle ;  they  do  not  altogether  disregard  its  precepts,  but 
are  moved  to  some  degree  by  its  threatenings  and  promises.    To  such 
the  testimony  of  faith  is  attributed,  but  by  catachresis ;  because  they 
do  not  with  open  impiety  impugn,  reject,  or  contemn,  the  Word  of 
God,  but  rather  exhibit  some  semblance  of  obedience. 

10.  But  as  this  shadow  or  image  of  faith  is  of  no  moment,  so  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  name.  How  far  it  differs  from  true  faith  will  shortly 
be  explained  at  length.  Here,  however,  we  may  just  indicate  it  in 
passing.  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  believed,  though  he  soon  after 
gave  proof  of  his  unbelief  (Acts  viii.  13-18).  In  regard  to  the  faith 
attributed  to  him,  we  do  not  understand  with  some,  that  he  merely 
pretended  a  belief  which  had  no  existence  in  his  heart :  we  rather 
think  that,  overcome  by  the  majesty  of  the  Gospel,  he  yielded  some 
kind  of  assent,  and  so  far  acknowledged  Christ  to  be  the  author  of 
life  and  salvation,  as  willingly  to  assume  his  name.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  those  in  whom  the  seed  of  the  word  is  choked 
before  it  brings  forth  fruit,  or  in  whom,  from  having  no  depth  of  ^ 
earth,  it  soon  withereth  away,  are  said  to  believe  for  a  time.  Such, 
we  doubt  not,  eagerly  receive  the  word  with  a  kind  of  relish,  and 
have  some  feeling  of  its  divine  power,  so  as  not  only  to  impose  upon 
men  by  a  fisilse  semblance  of  faith,  but  even  to  impose  upon  them- 
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selves.  They  imagine  that  the  reverence  which  they  give  to  the 
word  is  genuine  piety,  because  they  have  no  idea  of  any  impiety  but 
that  which  consists  in  open  and  avowed  contempt.  But  whatever 
that  assent  may  be,  it  by  no  means  penetrates  to  the  heart,  so  as  to 
have  a  fixed  seat  there.  Although  it  sometimes  seems  to  have 
planted  its  roots,  these  have  no  life  in  them.  The  human  heart  has 
60  many  recesses  for  vanity,  so  many  lurking  places  for  falsehood,  is 
80  shrouded  by  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  that  it  often  deceives  itself.  Let 
those  who  glory  in  such  semblances  of  faith  know  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  not  a  whit  superior  to  devils.  The  one  class,  indeed, 
is  inferior  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able  without  emotion  to 
hear  and  understand  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  makes  devils 
tremble  (James  ii.  19).  The  other  class  equals  them  in  this,  that 
whatever  be  the  impression  made  upon  them,  its  only  result  is  ter- 
ror and  consternation. 

11.  I  am  aware  it  seems  unaccountable  to  some  how  faith  is  attri- 
buted to  the  reprobate,  seeing  that  it  is  declared  by  Paul  to  be  one 
of  the  fruits  of  election  ;*  and  yet  the  difficulty  is  easily  solved :  for 
though  none  are  enlightened  into  faith,  and  truly  feel  the  efficacy  of 
the  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  fore-ordained  to  sal- 
vation, yet  experience  shows  that  the  reprobate  are  sometimes  affected 
in  a  way  so  similar  to  the  elect,  that  even  in  their  own  judgment 
there  is  no  difference  between  them.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that 
by  the  Apostle  a  taste  of  heavenly  gifts,  and  by  Christ  himself  a 
temporary  faith,  is  ascribed  to  them.  Not  that  they  truly  perceive 
the  power  of  spiritual  grace  and  the  sure  light  of  faith  ;  but  the  Lord, 
the  better  to  convict  them,  and  leave  them  without  excuse,  instils 
into  their  minds  such  a  sense  of  his  goodness  as  can  be  felt  without 
the  Spirit  of  adoption.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  believers  have  no 
stronger  testimony  to  assure  them  of  their  adoption,  I  answer,  that 
though  there  is  a  great  resemblance  and  affinity  between  the  elect  of 
God  and  those  who  are  impressed  for  a  time  with  a  fading  faith,  yet 
the  elect  alone  have  that  full  assurance  which  is  extolled  by  Paul,  and 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Therefore,  as  Crod 
regenerates  the  elect  only  for  ever  by  incorruptible  seed,  as  the  seed 
of  Ufe  once  sown  in  their  hearts  never  perishes,  so  he  effectually  seals 
in  them  the  grace  of  his  adoption,  that  it  may  be  sure  and  stedfast. 
But  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  inferior  operation  of  the 
Spirit  from  taking  its  course  in  the  reprobate.  Meanwhile,  believers 
are  taught  to  examine  themselves  careftilly  and  humbly,  lest  carnal 
security  creep  in  and  take  the  place  of  assurance  of  faith.  We  may 
add,  that  the  reprobate  never  have  any  other  than  a  confused  sense 
of  grace,  laying  hold  of  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance,  because 
the  Spirit  properly  seals  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  elect  only,  ap- 
plying it  by  special  faith  to  their  use.     Still  it  is  correctly  said,  that 

1 1  These,  i.  8,  4;  2  Theas.  ii.  18;  Tit  L 
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the  reprobate  believe  God  to  be  propitious  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
accept  the  gift  of  reconciliation,  though  confusedly  and  without  due 
discernment ;  not  that  they  are  partakers  of  the  same  faith  or  re- 
generation with  the  children  of  God  ;  but  because,  under  a  covering 
of  hypocrisy,  they  seem  to  have  a  nrinciple  of  faith  in  common  with 
them.  Nor  do  I  even  deny  that  Qod  illumines  their  minds  to  this 
extent,  that  they  recognise  his  grace ;  but  that  conviction  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  peculiar  testimony  which  he  gives  to  his  elect  in 
this  respect,  that  the  reprobate  never  obtain  to  the  ftdl  result  or  to 
fruition.  When  he  shows  himself  propitious  to  them,  it  is  not  as  if 
he  had  truly  rescued  them  from  death,  and  taken  them  under  his 
protection.  He  only  gives  them  a  manifestation  of  his  present 
mercy.^  In  the  elect  alone  he  implants  the  living  root  of  faith,  so 
that  they  persevere  even  to  the  end.  Thus  we  dispose  of  the  objec- 
tion, that  if  God  truly  displays  his  grace,  it  must  endure  fqr  ever. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  with  the  fact  of  his  enlightening 
some  with  a  present  sense  of  grace,  which  afterwards  proves  evanes- 
cent. 

12.  Although  faith  is  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  favour  towards 
us,  and  a  full  persuasion  of  its  truth,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sense 
of  the  divine  love,  which  though  akin  to  faith  differs  much  from  it, 
vanishes  in  those  who  are  temporarily  impressed.  The  will  of  God 
is,  I  confess,  immutable,  and  his  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself ; 
but  I  deny  that  the  reprobate  ever  advance  so  far  as  to  penetrate  to 
that  secret  revelation  which  Scripture  reserves  for  the  elect  only.  I 
therefore  deny  that  they  either  understand  his  will  considered  as  im- 
mutable, or  steadily  embrace  his  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  satisfied 
with  an  evanescent  impression;  just  as  a  tree  not  planted  deep 
enough  may  take  root,  but  will  in  process  of  time  wither  away,  though 
it  may  for  several  years  not  only  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  but 
produce  fruit.  In  short,  as  by  the  revolt  of  the  first  man,  the  image 
of  God  could  be  effaced  from  his  mind  and  soul,  so  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  His  shedding  some  rays  of  grace  on  the  reprobate,  and 
afterwards  allowing  these  to  be  extingifished.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  His  giving  some  a  slight  knowledge  of  his  Gospel,  and  im- 
buing others  thoroughly.  Meanwliile,  we  must  remember  that  how- 
ever feeble  and  slender  the  faith  of  the  elect  may  be,  yet  as  the  Spirit 
of  Gkxi  is  to  them  a  sure  earnest  and  seal  of  their  adoption,  the  im- 
pression once  engraven  can  never  be  effaced  from  their  hearts,  whereas 
the  light  which  glimmers  in  the  reprobate  is  afterwards  quenched.* 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Spirit  therefore  deceives,  because  he  does 
not  quicken  the  seed  which  lies  in  their  hearts,  so  as  to  make  it  ever 
remain  incorruptible  as  in  the  elect.  I  go  farther :  seeing  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  from  daily  experience,  that 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Comme  par  une  boufFee ; " — as  by  fits  and  starts. 

2  See  section  13,  where  it  is  said  that  this  impression,  sometimes  existing  in  the  re- 
probate, is  caUed  faith,  but  improperly. 
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the  reprobate  are  occasionally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  divine  grace, 
some  desire  of  mutual  love  must  necessarily  be  excited  in  their  hearts. 
Thus  for  a  time  a  pious  affection  prevailed  in  Saul,  disposing  him  to 
love  Grod.  Knowing  that  he  was  treated  with  paternal  kindness,  he 
was  in  some  degree  attracted  by  it.  But  as  the  reprobate  have  no 
rooted  conviction  of  the  paternal  love  of  God,  so  they  do  not  in  re- 
turn yield  the  love  of  sons,  but  are  led  by  a  kind  of  mercenary  affec- 
tion. The  Spirit  of  love  was  given  to  Christ  alone,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conferring  this  Spirit  upon  his  members ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  following  words  of  Paul  apply  to  the  elect  only  : 
"  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  given  unto  us  "  (Rom.  v.  5) ;  namely,  the  love  which  begets 
tliat  confidence  in  prayer  to  wliich  I  have  above  adverted.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  God  is  mysteriously  offended  with  his  child- 
ren, though  he  ceases  not  to  love  them.  He  certainly  hates  them 
not,  but  he  alarms  them  with  a  sense  of  his  anger,  that  he  may 
humble  the  pride  of  the  flesh,  arouse  them  from  lethargy,  and  urge 
them  to  repentance.  Hence  they,  at  the  same  instant,  feel  that  he  is 
angry  with  them  for  their  sins,  and  also  propitious  to  their  persons. 
It  is  not  from  fictitious  dread  that  they  deprecate  his  anger,  and  yet 
they  betake  themselves  to  him  with  tranquil  confidence.  It  hence 
appears  that  the  faith  of  some,  though  not  true  faith,  is  not  mere  pre- 
tence. They  are  borne  along  by  some  sudden  impulse  of  zeal,  and 
erroneously  impose  upon  themselves,  sloth  undoulbtedly  preventing 
them  from  examining  their  hearts  with  due  care.  Such  probably 
was  the  case  of  those  whom  John  describes  as  beheving  on  Christ ; 
but  of  whom  he  says,  "  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  be- 
cause he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  "  (John  ii.  24,  25).  Were  it 
not  true  that  many  fall  away  from  the  conmion  faith  (I  call  it  com- 
mon, because  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  temporary  and 
living,  ever-during  faith),  Christ  would  not  have  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and 
ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (John 
viii.  31 ,  32).  He  is  addressing  those  who  had  embraced  his  doctrme, 
and  urging  them  to  progress  in  the  faith,  lest  by  their  sluggishness 
they  extinguish  the  light  which  they  have  received.  Accordingly, 
Paul  claims  faith  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  elect,  intimating 
that  many,  from  not  being  properly  rooted,  fall  away  (Tit.  i.  1).  In 
the  same  way,  in  Matthew,  our  Saviour  says,  "  Every  plant  which 
my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up "  (Matth. 
xvi.  13).  Some  who  are  not  ashamed  to  insult  God  and  man  are 
more  grossly  false.  Against  this  class  of  men,  who  profane  the  &ith 
by  impious  and  lying  pretence,  James  inveighs  (James  ii.  14).  Nor 
would  Paul  require  the  faith  of  believers  to  be  unfeigned  (1  Tim.  i. 
5),  were  there  not  many  who  presumptuously  arrogate  to  themselves 
what  they  have  not,  deceiving  others  and  sometimes  even  themselves, 
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with  empty  show.  Hence  he  compares  a  good  conscience  to  the  ark 
in  which  faith  is  preserved,  because  many,  by  falling  away,  have  in 
regard  to  it  made  shipwreck. 

13.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  term : 
for  faith  is  often  equivalent  in  meaning  to  sound  doctrine,  as  in  the 
passage  which  we  lately  quoted,  and  in  the  same  Epistle  where  Paul 
enjoins  the  deacons  to  hold  "  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  con- 
science ;"  in  like  manner,  when  he  denounces  the  defection  of  certain 
from  the  faith.  The  meaning  again  is  the  same,  when  he  says  that 
Timothy  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
he  says  that  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 
called,  lead  many  away  from  the  faith.  Such  persons  he  elsewhere 
calls  reprobate  as  to  the  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  enjoins 
Titus,  "  Rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith;"* 
by  soundness  he  means  purity  of  doctrine,  which  is  easily  corrupted, 
and  degenerates  through  the  fickleness  of  men.  And  indeed,  since 
in  Christ,  as  possessed  by  faith,  are  •*  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge"  (Col.  i.  2,  3),  the  term  faith  is  Justly  extended  to 
the  whole  sum  of  heavenly  doctrine,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separ- 
ated. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  particular 
object,  as  when  Matthew  says  of  those  who  let-  down  the  paralytic 
tlirough  the  roof,  that  Jesus  saw  their  faith  (Matth.  ix.  2);  and  Jesus 
himself  exclaims  in  regard  to  the  centurion,  "  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel"  (Matth.  viii.  10).  Now,  it  is  probable 
that  the  centurion  was  thinking  only  of  the  cure  of  his  son,  by  whom 
his  whole  soul  was  engrossed  ;*  but  because  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  answer  and  assurance  of  Christ,  and  does  not  request  his  bodily 
presence,  this  circumstance  calls  forth  the  eulogium  on  his  faith. 
And  we  have  lately  shown  how  Paul  uses  the  term  faith  for  the  gift 
of  miracles — a  gift  possessed  by  persons  who  were  neither  regenerated 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  nor  sincerely  reverenced  him.  In  another  pas- 
sage, he  uses  faith  for  the  doctrine  by  which  we  are  instructed  in  the 
faith.  For  when  he  says,  that  "  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  10),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reference  is  made 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  which  is  necessary  in  our  present 
imperfect  state ;  in  these  forms  of  expression  the  analogy  is  obvious. 
But  when  the  name  of  faith  is  improperly  transferred  to  a  false  pro- 
fession or  lying  assumption,  the  catamresia  ought  not  to  seem  harsher 
than  when  the  fear  of  God  is  used  for  vitious  and  perverse  worship ; 
as  when  it  is  repeatedly  said  in  sacred  history,  that  the  foreign  nations 
which  had  been  transported  to  Samaria  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
feared  false  gods  and  the  God  of  Israel :  in  other  words,  confounded 
heaven  with  earth.  But  we  have  now  been  inquiring  what  the  faith 
is  which  distinguishes  the  children  of  God  from  unbelievers,  the  faith 

1  1  Tim.iii.9;  iv.1,6;  2  Tim.  ii.  15;  iU.lS;  Tit.  i.  18;  ii.  2. 
3  The  French  odds,  "  Comme  il  montre  pur  ses  propos  quel  soud  11  en  SToit ; 
he  shows  by  his  urgency  what  anxiety  he  felt. 
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by  which  we  invoke  God  the  Father,  by  which  we  pass  from  death 
unto  life,  and  by  which  Christ,  our  eternal  salvation  and  life,  dwells 
in  us.  Its  power  and  nature  have,  I  trust,  been  briefly  and  clearly 
explained. 

14.  Let  us  now  again  go  over  the  parts  of  the  definition  separately: 
I  should  think  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  them,  no  doabt 
will  remain.  By  knowledge  we  do  not  mean  comprehension,  such  as 
that  which  we  have  of  things  falling  under  human  sense.  For  that 
knowledge  is  so  much  superior,  that  the  human  mind  most  far  sur- 
pass and  go  beyond  itseli  in  order  to  reach  it.  Nor  even  when  it  has 
reached  it  does  it  comprehend  what  it  feels,  but  persuaded  of  what  it 
comprehends  not,  it  understands  more  from  mere  certainty  of  fer- 
suasion  than  it  could  discern  of  any  human  matter  by  its  own  capacity. 
Hence  it  is  elegantly  described  by  Paul  as  ability  "  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  "  (EpL  iil 
18,  19).  His  object  was  to  intimate,  tnat  what  our  mind  embraces 
by  faith  is  every  way  infinite,  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  far  sur- 
passes all  understanding.  But  because  the  "  mystery  which  hath 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  ^nerations"  is  now  "made  manifest  to 
the  saints"  (Col.  i.  26),/atih  is,  for  good  reason,  occasionally  termed 
in  Scripture  understanding  (Col.  ii.  2);  and  knowledge^  as  by  John 
(1  John  iii.  2),  when  he  declares  that  believers  know  themselves  to 
be  the  sons  of  God.  And  certainly  they  do  know,  but  rather  as  con- 
firmed by  a  belief  of  the  divine  veracity  than  taught  by  any  demon- 
stration of  reason.  This  is  also  indicated  by  Paul  when  he  says,  that 
"  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord: 
(for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight)"  (2  Cor.  v.  6,  7):  thus  showing 
Uiat  what  we  understand  by  faith  is  yet  distant  from  us  and  escapes 
our  view.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  faith  consists 
more  of  certainty  than  discernment. 

15.  We  add,  that  it  is  sure  and  firm,  the  better  to  express  strength 
and  constancy  of  persuasion.  For  as  faith  is  not  contented  with  a 
dubious  and  fickle  opinion,  so  neither  is  it  contented  with  an  obscure 
and  ill-defined  conception.  The  certainty  which  it  requires  must  be 
full  and  decisive,  as  is  usual  in  regard  to  matters  ascertained  and 
proved.  So  deeply  rooted  in  our  hearts  is  unbelief,  so  prone  are  we 
to  it,  that  while  all  confess  with  the  lips  that  Grod  is  faithful,  no  man 
ever  believes  it  without  an  arduous  struggle.  Especially  when 
brought  to  the  test,^  we  by  our  wavering  betmy  the  vice  which 
lurked  within.  Nor  is  it  wifiiout  cause  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bears 
such  distinguished  testimony  to  the  authority  of  God,  in  order  that 
it  may  cure  the  disease  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  induce  us  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  divine  promises:  "  The  words  of  the  Lord** 

Latin,  "  Pnesentim  ubi  ad  rem  Tentum  est." — French,  "  Principalement  qnand  Ie« 
tentations  nous  pressent ;  "—especially  when  temptations  press  us. 
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(says  David,  Ps.  xii.  6)  "  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace 
of  earth,  purified  seven  times '"  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried :  he 
is  a  buckler  to  all  those  that  trust  in  him"  (Ps.  xviii.  30).  And 
Solomon  declares  the  same  thing  almost  in  the  same  words,  "  Every 
word  of  Grod  is  pure"  (Prov.  xxx.  6).  But  further  quotation  is 
superfluous,  as  the  cxix.  rsalm  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  this 
subject.  Certainly,  whenever  Grod  thus  recommends  his  word,  he 
indirectly  rebukes  our  unbelief,  the  purport  of  all  that  is  said  being 
to  eradicate  perverse  doubt  from  our  hearts.  There  are  very  many 
also  who  form  such  an  idea  of  the  divine  mercy  as  yields  them  very 
little  comfort.  For  they  are  harassed  by  miserable  anxiety  while 
they  doubt  whether  God  will  be  merciful  to  them.  They  think,  in- 
deed, that  they  are  most  fully  persuaded  of  the  divine  mercy,  but 
they  confine  it  within  too  narrow  limits.  The  idea  they  entertain  is, 
that  this  mercy  is  great  and  abundant,  is  shed  upon  many,  is  ofiered 
and  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  all ;  but  that  it  is  imcertain  whether 
it  will  reach  to  them  individually,  or  rather  whether  they  can  reach 
to  it.  Thus  their  knowledge  stopping  short  leaves  them  only  mid- 
way ;  not  so  much  confirming  and  tranquillising  the  mind  as  harass- 
ing it  with  doubt  and  disquietude.  Very  diiferent  is  that  feeling  of 
full  assurance  (^Xijpo^owa)  which  the  Scriptures  uniformly  attribute 
to  faith — an  assurance  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  goodness  of 
God  is  clearly  offered  to  us.  This  assurance  we  cannot  have  without 
truly  perceiving  it«  sweetness,  and  experiencing  it  in  ourselves. 
Hence  from  faith  the  Apostle  deduces  confidence,  and  from  confidence 
boldness.  His  words  are,  "  In  whom  (Christ)  we  have  boldness  and 
access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him"  (Eph.  iii.  12):  thus  un- 
doubtedly showing  that  our  faith  is  not  true  unless  it  enables  us  to 
appear  calmly  in  the  presence  of  God.  Such  boldness  springs  only 
from  confidence  in  the  divine  favour  and  salvation.  So  true  is  this, 
that  the  iexva  faith  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  confidence, 

16.  The  principal  hinge  on  which  faith  turns  is  this:  W^e  must 
not  suppose  that  any  promises  of  mercy  which  the  Lord  offers  are 
only  true  out  of  us,  and  not  at  all  in  us :  wo  should  rather  make  them 
ours  by  inwardly  embracing  them.  In  this  way  only  is  engendered 
that  confidence  which  he  elsewhere  terms  peace  (Rom.  v.  1);  though 
perhaps  he  rather  means  to  make  peace  follow  from  it.  This  is  the 
security  which  quiets  and  calms  the  conscience  in  the  view  of  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  without  which  it  is  necessarily  vexed  and 
almost  torn  with  tumultuous  dread,  unless  when  it  happens  to 
slumber  for  a  moment,  forgetful  both  of  God  and  of  itself.  And 
verily  it  is  but  for  a  moment.  It  never  long  enjoys  that  miserable 
obliviousness,  for  the  memory  of  the  divine  judgment,  ever  and  anon 
recurring,  stings  it  to  the  quick.  In  one  word,  he  only  is  a  true 
believer  who,  firmly  persuaded  that  God  is  reconciled,  and  is  a  kind 
Father  to  him,  hopes  everything  from  his  kindness,  who,  trusting  to 
the  promisos  of  the  divine  favour,  with  undoubting  confidence  anti- 
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cipates  salvation ;  as  the  Apostle  shows  in  these  words,  "  We  are 
made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence 
stedfast  unto  the  end"  (Heb.  iii.  14).  He  thus  holds,  that  none  hope 
well  in  the  Lord  save  those  who  confidently  glory  in  being  the  heirs 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  No  man,  I  say,  is  a  believer  but  he  who, 
trusting  to  the  security  of  his  salvation,  confidently  triumphs  over  the 
devil  and  death,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  noble  exclamation  of  Paul, 
**  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Grod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  "  (Rom.  viil 
38).  In  like  manner,  the  same  Apostle  does  not  consider  that  the 
eyes  of  our  understanding  are  enlightened  unless  we  know  what  is 
the  hope  of  the  eternal  inheritance  to  which  we  are  called  (Eph.  i. 
18).  Thus  he  uniformly  intimates  throughout  his  writings,  that  the 
goodness  of  God  is  not  properly  comprehended  when  security  does  not 
fcUow  as  its  fruit. 

17.  But  it  will  be  said  that  this  difiers  widely  from  the  experience 
of  believers,  who,  in  recognising  the  grace  of  God  toward  them,  not 
only  feel  disquietude  (this  often  happens),  but  sometimes  tremble, 
overcome  with  terror,^  so  violent  are  the  temptations  which  assail 
their  minds.  This  scarcely  seems  consistent  with  certainty  of  faith 
It  is  necessary  to  solve  this  difficulty,  in  order  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine above  laid  down.  When  we  say  that  faith  must  be  certain  and 
secure,  we  certainly  speak  not  of  an  assurance  which  is  never  affected 
by  doubt,  nor  a  security  which  anxiety  never  assails,  we  rather  main- 
tain that  believers  have  a  perpetual  struggle  with  their  own  distrust, 
and  are  thus  far  from  thinking  that  their  consciences  possess  a  placid 
quiet,  uninterrupted  by  perturbation.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
oe  the  mode  in  which  tney  are  assailed,  we  deny  that  they  fall  off 
and  abandon  that  sure  confidence  which  they  have  formed  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Scripture  does  not  set  before  us  a  brighter  or  more 
memorable  example  of  faith  than  in  David,  especially  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life.  And  yet  how  far  his  mind  was 
from  being  always  at  peace  is  declared  by  innumerable  complaints, 
of  which  it  will  be  sumcient  to  select  a  few.  When  he  rebukes  the 
turbulent  movements  of  his  soul,  what  else  is  it  but  a  censure  of  his 
unbelief?  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  in  me?  hope  thou  in  God"  (Psalm  xlii.  6).  His  alarm 
was  undoubtedly  a  manifest  sign  of  distrust,  as  if  he  thought  that 
the  Lord  had  forsaken  him.  In  another  i)assage  we  have  a  fuller 
confession :  "  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes" 
(Psalm  xxxi.  22).  In  another  passage,  in  anxious  and  wretched 
l)erplexity,  he  debates  with  himself,  nay,  raises  a  question  as  to  the 

I  As  to  the  imperfection,  strengthening,  and  increase  of  faith,  see  Book  IV.  dMp. 
ziy.  sec.  7,  8. 
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nature  of  God :  "  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in 
anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ?"  (Psalm  Ixxvii.  9.)  What  follows 
is  still  harsher :  "  I  said  this  is  my  infirmity ;  but  I  will  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High."*  As  if  desperate,  he 
adjudges  himself  to  destruction.^  He  not  only  confesses  tnat  he  is 
agitated  by  doubt,  but,  as  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  contest,  leaves  him- 
self nothing  in  reserve, — God  having  deserted  him,  and  made  the 
hand  which  was  wont  to  help  him  the  instrument  of  his  destniction. 
Wherefore,  after  having  been  tossed  among  tumultuous  waves,  it  is 
not  without  reason  he  exhorts  his  soul  to  return  to  her  quiet  rest 
(Psalm  cxvi.  7).  And  yet  (what  is  strange)  amid  those  commotions, 
faith  sustains  the  believer's  heart,  and  truly  acts  the  part  of  the  palm- 
tree,  which  supports  any  weights  laid  upon  it,  and  rises  above  them ; 
thus  David,  when  he  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed,  ceased  not  by  urging 
himself  forward  to  ascend  to  Grod.  But  he  who,  anxiously  contend- 
ing with  his  own  infirmity,  has'  recourse  to  faith,  is  already  in  a  great 
measure  victorious.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  following  passage, 
and  others  similar  to  it :  "  Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage, 
and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart:  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  xxvii.  14).  He  accuses  liimself  of  timidity,  and  repeating  the 
same  thing  twice,  confesses  that  he  is  ever  and  anon  exposed  to  agita- 
tion. Still  he  is  not  only  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  so  feeling,  but 
earnestly  labours  to  correct  it.  Were  we  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
his  case,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Ahaz,  we  should  find  a  great 
diflference  between  them.  Isaiah  is  sent  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  an 
iinpious  and  hypocritical  king,  and  addresses  him  in  these  terms : 
"  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ;  fear  not,"  Ac.  (Isaiah  viL  4).  How  did 
Ahaz  act  ?  As  has  already  been  said,  his  heart  was  shaken  as  a  tree 
is  skaken  by  the  wind :  though  he  heard  the  promise,  he  ceased  not 
to  tremble.  This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  hire  and  punishment  of 
unbelief,  so  to  tremble  as  in  the  day  of  trial  to  turn  away  from  God, 
who  gives  access  to  himself  only  by  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
believers,  though  weighed  down  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  the 
burden  of  temptation,  constantly  rise  up,  though  not  without  toil  and 
difficulty ;  hence,  feeling  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  they  pray 
with  the  Prophet,  "  Take  not  the  word  of  truth  utterly  out  of  my 
mouth"  (Psalm  cxix.  43).  By  these  words,  we  are  taught  that  they 
at  times  become  dumb,  as  if  their  faith  were  overthrown,  and  yet 
that  they  do  not  withdraw  or  turn  their  backs,  but  persevere  in  the 
contest,  and  by  prayer  stimulate  their  sluggishness,  so  as  not  to  fall 
into  stuDor  by  giving  way  to  it.  (See  Calv.  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  16.) 
18.  To  make  this  intelligible,  we  must  return  to  the  distinction 


alTin's  Latin  translation  of  the  passage  is,  **  Atque  dixi,  ocoidere  meum  est ; 
tiones  dezterss  excelsi." — The  French  is,  "  J 'ay  dit,  U  me  faut  mourir.    Voicy  un 


1  CalTin' 
mutationes 

changement  de  la  main  de  Dieu  ; " — I  said  I  must  die.    Behold  a  change  in  the  hand 
of  God. 

2  See  CalT  ad?.  Pighium,  near  the  commencement. 
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between  flesh  and  spirit,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and 
which  here  becomes  most  apparent.  The  believer  finds  within  him- 
self two  principles :  the  one  filling  him  with  delight  in  recognising 
the  divine  goodness,  the  other  filling  him  with  bitterness  under  a  sense 
of  his  fallen  state  ;  the  one  leading  him  to  recline  on  the  promise  of 
the  Grospel,  the  other  alarming  him  by  the  conviction  of  his  iniquity; 
the  one  making  him  exult  with  the  anticipation  of  life,  the  other 
making  him  tremble  with  the  fear  of  death.  This  diversity  is  owing 
to  imperfection  of  faith,  since  we  are  never  so  well  in  the  course  d 
the  present  life  as  to  be  entirely  cured  of  the  disease  of  distrust,  and 
completely  replenished  and  engrossed  by  faith.  Hence  those  conflicts : 
the  distnist  cleaving  to  the  remains  of  the  flesh  rising  up  to  assail  the 
faith  existing  in  our  hearts.  But  if  in  the  believer's  mind  certainty 
is  mingled  with  doubt,  must  we  not  always  be  carried  back  to  the  con- 
clusion that  faith  consists  not  of  a  sure  and  clear,  but  only  of  an  obscure 
and  confused,  understanding  of  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  us?  By  no 
means.  Though  we  are  distracted  by  various  thoughts,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  immediately  divested  of  faith.  Though  we  are 
agitated  and  carried  to  and  fro  by  distrust,  we  are  not  immediately 
plunged  into  the  abyss  ;  though  we  are  shaken,  we  are  not  therefore 
driven  from  our  place.  The  invariable  issue  of  the  contest  is,  that  faith 
in  the  long-run  surmounts  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  beset  and 
seemed  to  be  endangered. 

19.  The  whole,  then,  comes  to  this:  As  soon  as  the  minutest 
particle  of  faith  is  instilled  into  our  minds,  we  begin  to  behold  the 
face  of  God  placid,  serene,  and  propitious;  far  ofi*,  indeed,  but  still  so 
distinctly  as  to  assure  us  that  there  is  no  delusion  in  it.  In  proportion 
to  the  progress  we  afterwards  make  (and  the  progress  ought  to  be  un- 
interrupted), we  obtain  a  nearer  and  surer  view,  the  very  continuance 
making  it  more  familiar  to  us.  Thus  we  see  that  a  mind  illumined 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  is  at  first  involved  in  much  ignorance, — 
ignorance,  however,  which  is  gradually  removed.  Still  this  partial 
ignorance  or  obscure  discernment  does  not  prevent  that  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  favour  which  holds  the  first  and  principal  part 
in  faith.  For  as  one  shut  up  in  a  prison,  where  from  a  narrow  open- 
ing he  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun  indirectly  and  in  a  manner  divided, 
though  deprived  of  a  full  view  of  the  sun,  has  no  doubt  of  the  source 
from  which  the  light  comes,  and  is  benefited  by  it ;  so  believers,  while 
bound  with  the  fetters  of  an  earthly  body,  though  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  much  obscurity,  are  so  iar  illumined  by  any  slender  light 
which  beams  upon  them  and  displays  the  divine  mercy  as  to  feel  secure. 

20  The  Apostle  elegantly  aidverts  to  both  in  different  passages. 
When  he  says,  *'  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophecy  in  part ;"  and 
"  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  ^1  Cor.  xiii.  9, 12),  he  intimates 
how  very  minute  a  portion  of  divine  wisdom  is  given  to  us  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  For  although  those  expressions  do  not  simply  indicate  that 
faith  is  imperfect  so  long  as  we  groan  under  a  weight  of  flesh,  bnt 
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that  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  engaged  in  learning  is  owing  to 
our  imperfection,  he  at  the  same  time  reminds  us,  that  a  subject 
which  18  of  boundless  extent  cannot  be  comprehended  by  our  feeble 
and  narrow  capacities.  This  Paul  affirms  of  the  whole  Church,  each 
individual  being  retai'ded  and  impeded  by  his  own  ignorance  from 
making  so  near  an  approach  as  were  to  be  wished.  But  that  the  fore- 
taste which  we  obtain  from  any  minute  portion  of  faith  is  certain,  and 
by  no  means  fallacious,  he  elsewhere  shows,  when  he  affirms  that  ''  We 
all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  In  such  degrees  of  ignorance  much  doubt 
and  trembling  is  necessarily  implied,  especially  seeing  that  our  heart  is 
by  its  own  natural  bias  prone  to  unbelief.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
temptations  which,  various  in  kind  and  infinite  in  number,  are  ever  and 
anon  violently  assailing  us.  In  particular,  conscience  itself,  burdened 
with  an  incumbent  load  of  sins,  at  one  time  complains  and  groans,  at 
another  accuses  itself;  at  one  time  murmurs  in  secret,  at  another 
openly  rebels.  Therefore,  whether  adverse  circumstances  betoken 
the  wrath  of  God,  or  conscience  finds  the  subject  and  matter  within 
itself,  unbelief  thence  draws  weapons  and  engines  to  put  faith  to  ffight, 
the  aim  of  all  its  efforts  being  to  make  us  think  that  God  is  adverse 
and  hostile  to  us,  and  thus,  instead  of  hoping  tor  any  assistance  from 
him,  to  make  us  dread  him  as  a  deadly  foe. 

21.  To  withstand  these  assaults,  faith  arms  and  fortifies  itself 
with  the  word  of  God.  When  the  temptation  suggested  is,  that  God 
is  an  enemy  because  he  afflicts,  faith  replies,  that  while  he  afflicts 
he  is  merciful,  his  chastening  proceeding  more  from  love  than 
anger.  To  the  thought  that  God  is  the  avenger  of  wickedness, 
it  opposes  the  pardon  ready  to  be  bestowed  on  all  offences  when- 
ever the  sinner  betakes  himself  to  the  divine  mercy.  Thus  the 
1)ioufl  mind,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  agitated  and  torn,  at 
ength  rises  superior  to  all  difficulties,  and  allows  not  its  confidence 
in  the  divine  mercy  to  be  destroyed.  Nay,  rather,  the  disputes  which 
exercise  and  disturb  it  tend  to  establish  this  confidence!  A  proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  saints,  when  the  hand  ol  God  lies  heaviest  upon  them, 
still  lodge  their  complaints  ^vith  him,  and  continue  to  invoke  him,  when 
to  aH  appearance  he  is  least  disposed  to  hear.  But  of  what  use  were 
it  to  lament  before  him  if  they  had  no  hope  of  solace  ?  They  never 
would  invoke  him  did  they  not  believe  that  he  is  ready  to  assist 
them.  Thus  the  disciples,  while  reprimanded  by  their  Master  for  the 
weakness  of  their  faith  in  crying  out  that  they  were  perishing,  still 
implored  his  aid  (Matth.  viii.  25).  And  he,  in  rebuking  them  for 
their  want  of  faith,  does  not  disown  them  or  class  them  with 
unbelievers,  but  urges  them  to  shake  off  the  vice.  Therefore,  as  we 
have  ah-eady  said,  we  again  maintain,  that  faith  remaining  fixed  in 
the  believer's  breast  never  can  be  eradicated  from  it.  However  it 
may  seem  shaken  and  bent  in  this  direction  or  in  that,  its  fiame  is 
never  so  completely  quenched  as  not  at  least  to  lurk  under  the  embers. 
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In  this  way,  it  appears  that  the  word,  which  is  an  incorruptible  seed, 
produces  fruit  similar  to  itself.  Its  germ  never  withers  away  utterly 
and  perishes.  The  saints  cannot  have  a  stronger  ground  for  despair 
than  to  feel  that,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  hand  of  God 
is  armed  for  their  destruction  ;  and  yet  Job  thus  declares  the  strength 
of  his  confidence :  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.*'  The 
truth  is,  that  unbelief  reigns  not  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  but  only 
afisails  them  from  without ;  does  not  wound  them  mortally  with  its 
darts,  but  annoys  them,  or,  at  the  utmost,  gives  them  a  wound  which 
can  be  healed.  Faith,  as  Paul  declares  (Eph.  vi.  16),  is  our  shield, 
which  receiving  these  darts,  either  wards  them  oflF  entirely,  or  at  least 
breaks  their  force,  and  prevents  them  from  reaching  the  vitals.  Hence 
when  faith  is  shaken,  it  is  just  as  when,  by  the  violent  blow  of  a 
javelin,  a  soldier  standing  firm  is  forced  to  step  back  and  yield  a 
little ;  and  again,  when  faith  is  wounded,  it  is  as  if  the  shield  were 
pierced,  but  not  perforated  by  the  blow.  The  pious  mind  will  always 
rise,  and  be  able  to  say  with  David,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with 
me"  (Psalm,  xxiii.  4).  Doubtless  it  is  a  terrific  thing  to  walk  in  the 
darkness  of  death,  and  it  is  impossible  for  believers,  however  great 
their  strength  may  be,  not  to  shudder  at  it ;  but  since  the  prevailing 
thought  is  that  God  is  present  and  providing  for  their  safety,  the 
feeling  of  security  overcomes  that  of  fear.  As  Augustine  says, — what- 
ever be  the  engines  which  the  devil  erects  against  us,  as  he  cannot 
gain  the  heart  where  faith  dwells,  he  is  cast  out.  Thus,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  event,  not  only  do  believers  come  oflF  safe  from  every 
contest,  so  as  to  be  ready,  aft^r  a  short  repose,  to  descend  again  into 
the  arena,  but  the  saying  of  John,  in  his  Epistle,  is  fulfilled,  **  This 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  (1  John  v. 
4).  It  is  uot  said  that  it  will  be  victorious  in  a  single  fight,  or  a  few, 
or  some  one  assault,  but  that  it  will  be  victorious  over  the  whole 
world,  though  it  should  be  a  thousand  times  assailed. 

22.  There  is  another  species  of  fear  and  trembling,  which,  so  far 
from  impairilig  the  security  of  faith,  tends  rather  to  establish  it — 
namely,  when  believers,  reflecting  that  the  examples  of  the  divine 
vengeance  on  the  ungodly  are  a  kind  of  beacons  warning  them  not  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  God  by  similar  wickedness,  keep  anxious  wtitch, 
or,  taking  a  view  of  their  own  inherent  wretchedness,  learn  their 
entire  dependence  on  God,  without  whom  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
fleeting  and  evanescent  as  the  wind.  For  when  the  Apostle  sets 
before  the  Corinthians  the  scourges  which  the  Lord  in  ancient  times 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  Israel,  that  they  might  be  afraid  of  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  similar  calamities,  he  does  not  in  any  degree 
destroy  the  ground  of  their  confidence ;  he  only  shakes  off  their  car- 
nal torpor  which  suppresses  faith,  but  does  not  strengthen  it  Nor 
when  he  takes  occasion  from  the  case  of  the  Israelites  to  exhort, 
**  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  (1  Cor. 
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X.  12),  he  does  not  bid  us  waver,  as  if  we  had  no  security  for  our 
stedfastness :  he  only  removes  arrogance  and  rash  confidence  in  our 
strength,  telling  the  Gentiles  not  to  presume  because  the  Jews  had 
been  cast  off,  and  they  had  been  admitted  to  their  place  (Rom.  xi. 
20).  In  that  passage,  indeed,  he  is  not  addressing  believers  only, 
but  also  comprehends  hypocrites,  who  gloried  merely  in  external 
appearance;  nor  is  he  addressing  individuals,  but  contrasting  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  first  shows  that  the  rejection  of  the  former  was 
a  just  punishment  of  their  ingratitude  and  unbelief,  and  then  exhorts 
the  latter  to  beware  lest  pride  and  presumption  deprive  them  of  the 
grace  of  adoption  which  had  lately  been  transferred  to  them.  For 
as  in  that  rejection  of  the  Jews  there  still  remained  some  who  were 
not  excluded  from  the  covenant  of  adoption,  so  there  might  be  some 
among  the  Gentiles  who,  possessing  no  true  faith,  were  only  puffed 
up  with  vain  carnal  confidence,  and  so  abused  the  goodness  of  God  to 
their  own  destruction.  But  though  you  should  hold  that  the  words 
were  addressed  to  elect  believers,  no  inconsistency  will  follow.  It  ia 
one  thing,  in  order  to  prevent  believers  from  indulging  vain  confi- 
dence, to  repress  the  temerity  which,  from  the  remains  of  the  flesh", 
sometimes  gains  upon  them,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  strike  terror 
into  their  consciences,  and  prevent  them  from  feeling  secure  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  * 

23.  Then,  when  he  bids  us  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  all  he  requires  is,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  think  very 
meanly  of  our  own  strength,  and  confide  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 
For  nothing  stimulates  us  so  strongly  to  place  all  our  confidence  and 
assurance  on  the  Lord  as  self-diffidence,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
a  consciousness  of  our  calamitous  condition.  In  this  sense  are  we 
to  miderstand  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "I  will  come  into  thy 
house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy :  and  in  thy  .fear  will  I  worship 
toward  thy  holy  temple"  (Ps.  v.  7).  Here  he  appropriately  unites 
confident  faith  leaning  on  the  divine  mercy  with  religious  fear,  which 
of  necessity  we  must  feel  whenever  coming  into  the  presence  of  the 
divine  majesty,  we  are  made  aware  by  its  splendour  of  the  extent  of 
our  own  impurity.  Truly  also  does  Solomon  declare :  "  Happy  is  the 
man  that  feareth  alway ;  but  he  that  hardeneth  his  heart  falleth  into 
mischief"  (Pro v.  xxviii.  14).  The  fear  he  8f)eaks  of  is  that  which 
renders  us  more  cautious,  not  that  which  produces  despondency ;  the 
fear  which  is  felt  when  the  mind  confounded  in  itself  resumes  its 
equanimity  in  God,  downcast  in  itself,  takes  courage  in  God,  distrust- 
ing itself,  breathes  confidence  in  God.  Hence  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  believer?  being  afraid,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
secure  consolation  as  they  alternately  behold  their  own  vanity,  and 
direct  their  thoughts  to  the  truth  of  God.  How,  it  will  be  asked, 
can  fear  and  faith  dwell  in  the  same  mind  ?  Just  in  the  same  way 
as  sluggishness  and  anxiety  can  so  dwell.  The  ungodly  court  a  state 
of  lethargy  that  the  fear  of  God  may  not  annoy  them ;  and  yet  the 
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judgment  of  Grod  so  urges  that  they  cannot  gain  their  desire.  In  the 
Nime  way  God  can  train  his  people  to  humility,  and  curb  them  by 
the  bridle  of  modesty,  while  yet  fighting  bravely.  And  it  is  plain, 
from  the  context,  that  this  wa^the  Apostle's  meaning,  since  he  states, 
as  the  ground  ot  fear  and  trembling,  that  it  is  God  who  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  In  the  same  sense  must 
we  understand  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  **  The  children  of  Israel ' 
"  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days"  (Hos.  iii.  5). 
For  not  only  does  piety  beget  reverence  to  God,  but  the  sweet  attrac- 
tiveness of  grace  inspires  a  man,  though  desponding  of  himself,  at  once 
with  fear  and  admiration,  making  him  feel  his  dependence  on  (Jod, 
and  submit  humbly  to  his  power. 

24.  Here,  however,  we  give  no  countenance  to  that  most  pestilen- 
tial philosophy  which  some  semi-papists  are  at  present  beginning  to 
broach  in  corners.  Unable  to  defend  the  gross  doubt  inculcated  by 
the  Schoolmen,  they  have  recourse  to  another  fiction,  that  they  may 
compound  a  mixture  of  faith  and  unbelief  They  admit,  that  when- 
ever we  look  to  Christ  we  are  furnished  with  full  ground  for  hope ; 
but  as  we  are  ever  unworthy  of  all  the  blessings  wliich  are  offered  us 
in  Christ,  they  will  have  us  to  fluctuate  and  hesitate  in  the  view  of 
our  un worthiness.  In  short,  they  give  conscience  a  position  between 
hope  and  fear,  making  it  alternate,  by  successive  turns,  to  the  one 
and  the  other.  Hope  and  fear,  again,  they  place  in  complete  con- 
trast,— the  one  falling  as  the  other  rises,  and  rising  as  the  other  felk 
Thus  Satan,  finding  the  devices  by  which  he  was  wont  to  destroy  the 
certainty  of  faith  too  manifest  to  be  now  of  any  avail,  is  endeavour- 
ing, by  indirect  methods,  to  undermine  it.^  But  what  kind  of  confi- 
dence is  that  which  is  ever  and  anon  supplanted  by  despair  ?  They 
tell  you,  if  you  look  to  Christ  salvation  is  certain ;  if  you  return  to 
yourself  damnation  is  certain.  Therefore,  your  mind  must  be  alter- 
nately ruled  by  diffidence  and  hope ;  as  if  we  were  to  imagine  Christ 
standing  at  a  distance,  and  not  rather  dwelling  in  us.  VVe  expect 
salvation  from  him — not  because  he  stands  aloof  from  us,  but  because 
ingrafting  us  into  his  body  he  not  only  makes  us  partakers  of  all  his 
benefits,  but  also  of  himself  Therefore,  I  thus  retort  the  argument, 
If  you  look  to  yourself  damnation  is  certain :  but  since  Christ  has 
been  communicated  to  you  with  all  his  benefits,  so  that  all  which  is 
his  is  made  yours,  you  become  a  member  of  him,  and  hence  one  with 
him.  His  righteousness  covers  your  sins — ^his  salvation  extinguishes 
your  condemnation  ;  he  interposes  with  his  worthiness,  and  so  pre- 
vents your  unworthiness  from  coming  into  the  view  of  God.  Thus  it 
truly  is.     It  will  never  do  to  separate  Christ  from  us,  nor  us  from 

I  The  French  in,  "  Voila  comroe  Satan,  quand  il  roit  que  par  mensonge  elair  et  outert 
il  ne  peust  plus  destruire  la  certitude  de  la  foy,  s'efforoe  en  cachet te  et  oomm%  par 
dessous  terre  la  ruiuer." — Behold  how  Satan;  when  he  sees  that  by  clear  and  open 
falsehood  he  can  no  longer  destroy  the  certainty  of  faith,  is  strlTing  in  secret,  and  as  it 
were  below  ground,  to  ruin  it. 
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liini ;  but  we  must,  with  both  hands,  keep  firm  hold  of  that  alliance 
by  which  he  has  riveted  us  to  himself.  This  the  Apostle  teaches  us : 
"The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness"  (Rom.  viii.  10).  According  to  the  frivolous  trifling 
of  these  objectors  he  ought  to  have  said,  Christ  indeed  has  life  in 
himself,  but  you,  as  you  are  sinners,  remain  liable  to  death  and  con- 
demnation. Very  diflferent  is  his  language.  He  tells  us  that  the 
condemnation  which  we  of  ourselves  deserve  is  annihilated  by  the 
salvation  of  Christ ;  and  to  confirm  this  he  employs  the  argument  to 
which  I  have  referred — viz.  that  Christ  is  not  external  to  us,  but 
dwells  in  us ;  and  not  only  unites  us  to  himself  by  an  undivided  bond 
of  fellowship,  but  by  a  wondrous  communion  brings  us  daily  into 
closer  connection,  until  he  becomes  altogether  one  with  us.  And  yet 
I  deny  not,  as  I  lately  said,  that  faith  occasionally  sufiers  certain  in- 
terruptions when,  by  violent  assault,  its  weakness  is  made  to  bend  in 
this  direction  or  in  that ;  and  its  li^ht  is  buried  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness of.  temptation.  Still  happen  what  may,  faith  ceases  not  to  long 
after  God. 

25.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  bjr  Bernard  when  he  treats  pro- 
fessedly on  this  subject  in  his  Fifth  Homily  on  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple :  "  By  the  blessing  of  God,  sometimes  meditating  on  the 
soul,  methinks  I  find  in  it  as  it  were  two  contraries.  When  I  look 
at  it  as  it  is  in  itself  and  of  itself,  the  truest  thing  I  can  say  of  it  is, 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  nothing.  What  need  is  there  to  enum- 
erate each  of  its  miseries?  how  burdened  with  sin,  obscured  with 
darkness,  ensnared  by  allurements,  teeming  with  lusts,  ruled  by 
passion,  filled  with  delusions,  ever  prone  to  evil,  inclined  to  every 
vice ;  lastly,  full  of  ignominy  and  confusion.  If  all  its  righteous- 
nesses, when  examined  by  the  light  of  truth,  are  but  as  filthy  rags 
(Is.  Ixiv.  6V  what  must  we  suppose  its  unrighteousness  to  be  ?  *  If, 
therefore,  tue  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness?' (Matth.  vi.  23.)  What  then?  man  doubtless  has  been  made 
subject  to  vanity — man  has  beeh  reduced  to  nothing — man  is  nothing. 
And  yet  how  is  he  whom  God  exalts  utterly  nothing  ?  How  is  he 
nothing  to  whom  a  divine  heart  has  been  given  ?  Let  us  breathe 
again,  brethren.  Although  we  are  nothing  in  our  hearts,  perhaps 
something  of  us  may  lurk  in  the  heart  of  God.  0  Father  of  mercies! 
0  Father  of  the  miserable !  how  plantest  thou  thy  heart  in  us  ? 
Where  thy  heart  is,  there  is  thy  treasure  also.  But  how  are  we  thy 
treasure  if  we  are  nothing  ?  All  nations  before  thee  are  as  nothing. 
Observe,  before  thee ;  not  within  thee.  Such  are  they  in  the  judg- 
ment of  thy  truth,  but  not  such*  in  regard  to  thy  ati'ection.  Thou 
callest  the  things  which  l^p  not  as  though  they  were ;  and  they  are 
not,  because  thou  callest  them  *  things  that  be  not : '  and  yet  they  are 
because  thou  callest  them.  For  though  they  are  not  as  to  themselves, 
yet  they  are  with  thee  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul :  *  Not  of 
works,  but  of  him  that  calleth"  (Rom.  ix.  11).     He  then  goes  on  to 
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say  that  the  connection  is  wonderful  in  both  points  of  view.  Cer- 
tainly tilings  which  are  connected  together  do  not  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  This  he  explains  more  clearly  in  his  conclusion  in  the 
following  terms :  "  If,  in  both  views,  we  diligently  consider  what  we 
are, — in  the  one  view  our  nothingness,  in  the  other  our  greatness, — I 
presume  our  glorying  will  seem  restrained ;  but  perhaps  it  is  rather 
increased  and  confirmed,  because  we  glory  not  in  ourselves,  but  in 
the  Lord.  Our  thought  is,  if  he  determined  to  save  us  we  shall  be 
delivered ;  and  here  we  begin  again  to  breathe.  But,  ascending  to  a 
loftier  height,  let  us  seek  the  city  of  God,  let  us  seek  the  temple,  let 
us  seek  our  home,  let  us  seek  our  spouse.  I  have  not  forgotten 
myself  when,  with  fear  and  reverence,  I  say.  We  are, — ^are  in  the 
heart  of  God.     We  are,  by  his  dignifying,  not  by  our  own  dignity.* 

26.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  uniformly  attributed 
to  all  the  saints,  and  which,  in  one  passage,  is  called  **  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,"  in  another  toisdom  itself,  although  it  is  one,  proceeds  from 
a  twofold  cause.  God  is  entitled  to  the  reverence  of  a  Father  and  a 
Lord,  Hence  he  who  desires  duly  to  worship  him,  will  study  to  act 
the  part  both  of  an  obedient  son  and  a  faithful  servant.  The  obedi- 
ence paid  to  God  as  a  Father  he  by  his  prophet  terms  honour;  the 
service  performed  to  him  as  a  master  he  terms  ^ear.  "A  son  honour- 
eth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  master.  If  then  1  be  a  father,  where 
is  mine  honour?  and  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"^  But  while 
he  thus  distinguishes  between  the  two,  it  is  obvious  that  he  at  the 
same  time  confounds  them.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  may  be 
defined  reverence  mingled  with  honour  and  fear.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  same  mind  can  entertain  both  feelings ;  for  he  who  considers 
with  himself  what  kind  of  a  father  God  is  to  us,  will  see  sufficient 
reason,  even  were  there  no  hell,  why  the  thought  of  oflfending  him 
should  seem  more  dreadful  than  any  death.  But  so  prone  is  our 
carnal  nature  to  indulgence  in  sin,  that,  in  order  to  curb  it  in  every 
way,  we  must  also  give  place  to  the  thought  that  all  iniquity  is  abomi- 
nation to  the  Master  under  whom  we  live ;  that  those  who,  by  wicked 
lives,  jJrovoke  his  anger,  will  not  escape  his  vengeance. 

27.  There  is  nothing  repugnant  to  this  in  the  observation  of  John : 
"  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear :  because 
fear  hath  torment"  (1  John  iv.  18).  For  he  is  speaking  of  the  fear 
of  unbelief,  between  which  and  the  fear  of  believers  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  The  wicked  do  not  fear  God  from  any  unwillingness  to 
offend  him,  provided  they  could  do  so  with  impunity ;  but  knowing 
that  he  is  armed  with  power  for  vengeance,  they  tremble  in  diranay 
on  hearing  of  his  anger.  And  they  thus  dread  his  anger,  because 
they  think  it  is  impending  over  them,  and  J;hey  every  moment  expect 
it  to  fall  upon  their  heads.  But  believers,  as  has  been  said,  dread 
the  offence  even  more  than  the  punishment.     They  are  not  alarmed 

1  Pa.  cxi.  10;  ProY.  i.  7,  ix.  10,  xt.  24;  Job  xxTiii.  28;  Mai.  i.  6. 
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by  the  fear  of  punishment,  as  if  it  were  impending  over  them,^  but 
are  rendered  the  more  cautious  of  doing  anything  to  provoke  it. 
Thus  the  Apostle  addressing  believers  says,  "  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  with  vain  words ;  for  because  of  these  things,  the  wrath  of  God 
Cometh  upon  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Eph.  v.  6  ;  Col.  iii.  6). 
He  does  not  threaten  that  wrath  will  descend  upon  them ;  but  he 
admonishes  them,  while  they  think  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  prepared 
for  the  wicked,  on  account  of  the  crimes  which  he  had  enumerated, 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  provoking  it.  It  seldom  happens  that  mere 
threatenings  have  the  eflFect  of  arousing  the  reprobate ;  nay,  becoming 
more  callous  and  hardened  when  Grod  thunders  verbally  from  heaven, 
they  obstinately  persist  in  their  rebellion.  It  is  only  when  actually 
smitten  by  his  hand  that  they  are  forced,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
to  fear.  This  fear  the  sacred  writers  term  servile,  and  oppose  to  the 
free  and  voluntary  fear  which  becomes  sons.  Some,  by  a  subtle  dis- 
tinction, have  introduced  an  intermediate  species,  holding  that  that 
forced  and  servile  fear  sometimes  subdues  the  mind,  and  leads  spon- 
taneously to  proper  fear. 

28.  The  divine  favour  to  which  faith  is  said  to  have  respect,  we 
understand  to  include  in  it  the  possession  of  salvation  and  eternal  life. 
For  if,  when  God  is  propitious,  no  good  thing  can  be  wanting  to  us, 
we  have  ample  security  for  our  salvation  when  assured  of  his  love. 
"  Turn  us  again,  0  God,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine,"  says  the  Pro- 
phet, " and  we  shall  be  saved"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  3).  Hence  the  Scriptures 
make  the  sum  of  our  salvation  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  all  enmity, 
and  our  admission  into  favour ;  thus  intimating,  that  when  God  is 
reconciled  all  danger  m  past,  and  everything  good  will  befall  us. 
Wherefore,  faith  apprehending  the  love  of  God  has  the  promise  both 
of  the  present  and  the  future  life,  and  ample  security  for  ajil  blessings 
(Eph.  li.  14).  The  nature  of  this  must  be  ascertained  from  the  word. 
Faith  does  not  promise  us  length  of  days,  riches,  and  honours  (the 
Lord  not  having  been  pleased  that  any  of  these  should  be  appointed 
us);  but  is  contented  with  the  assurance,  that  however  poor  we  may 
he  in  regard  to  present  comforts,  God  will  never  fail  us.  The  chief 
security  lies  in  the  expectation  of  future  life,  which  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  word  of  God.  Whatever  be  the  miseries  and  calamities 
which  await  the  children  of  God  in  this  world,  they  cannot  make  his 
favour  cease  to  be  complete  happiness.  Hence,  when  we  were  desirous 
to  express  the  sum  of  blessedness,  we  designated  it  by  the  favour  of 
God,  from  which,  as  their  source,  all  kinds  of  blessings  flow.  And 
we  may  observe  throughout  the  Scriptures,  that  they  refer  us  to  the 
love  of  God,  not  only  when  they  treat  of  our  eternal  salvation,  but  of 
any  blessing  whatever.  For  which  reason  David  sings,  that  the 
loving-kindness  of  God  experienced  by  the  pious  heart  is  sweeter  and 
more  to  be  desired  than  life  itself  (Pa  Ixiii.  3).     In  short,  if  we  have 

I  Latin,  "  acsi  oervicibus  suis  impenderet." — French,  "  comme  si  Tenfer  leur  etoit 
desia  present  pour  lea  englouter;" — as  if  heU  were  already  present  to  engulfthem. 
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every  earthly  comfort  to  a  wish,  but  are  uncertain  whether  we  have 
the  love  or  the  hatred  of  God,  our  felicity  will  be  cursed,  and  there- 
fore miserable.     But  if  God  lift  on  us  the  light  of  his  fatherly  coun- 
tenance, our  very  miseries  will  be  blessed,  inasmuch  as  thqrwill 
become  helps  to  our  salvation.     Thus  Paul,  after  bringing  together 
all  lands  of  adversity,  boasts  that  they  cannot  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God :  and  in  his  prayers  he  uniformly  begins  with  the  grace 
of  God  as  the  source  of  all  prosperity.     In  like  manner,  to  all  the 
terrors  which  assail  us  David  opposes  merely  the  favour  of  God,— 
"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me"  (Ps.  xxiii.  4).     And  we  feel 
that  our  minds  always  waver  until,  contented  with  the  grace  of  God, 
we  in  it  seek  peace,  and  feel  thoroughly  persuaded  of  what  is  said  in 
the  psalm,  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  the 
people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance  "  (Ps.  xxxiiL  V2). 
29.  Free  promise  we  make  the  foundation  of  faith,  because  in  it 
faith  properly  consists.    For  though  it  holds  that  God  is  always  true, 
whether  in  ordering  or  forbidding,  promising  or  threatening ;  though 
it  obediently  receive  his  commands,  observe  his  prohibitions,  and 
give  heed  to  his  threatenings ;  yet  it  properly  begins  with  promise, 
continues  with  it,  and  ends  with  it.     It  seeks  life  in  God,  life  which 
is  not  found  in  commands  or  the  denunciations  of  punishment,  but 
in  the  promise  of  mercy.     And  this  promise  must  be  gratuitous ;  for 
a  conditional  promise,  which  throws  us  back  upon  our  works,  pro- 
mises life  only  in  so  far  as  we  find  it  existing  in  ourselves.     There- 
fore, if  we  would  not  have  faith  to  waver  and  tremble,  we  must 
support  it  with  the  promise  of  salvation,  which  is  oflFered  by  the  Lord 
spontaneously  and  freely,  from  a  regard  to  our  misery,  rather  than 
our  worth.     Hence  the  Apostle  bears  this  testimony  to  the  Gospel, 
that  it  is  the  word  of  faith  (Rom.  x.  8).    This  he  concedes  not  either 
to  the  precepts  or  the  promises  of  the  Law,  since  there  is  nothing 
which  can  establish  our  faith,  but  that  free  embassy  by  which  God 
reconciles  the  world  to  himself     Hence  he  often  uses  faith  and  the 
Gospel  as  correlative  terms,  as  when  ho  says,  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  was  committed  to  him  for  "  obedience  to  the  faith ;"  that  '*  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;"  that 
**  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith" 
(Rom.  i.  5,  16, 17).     No  wonder :  for  seeing  that  the  G<»pel  is  *'  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  "  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  there  is  no  other  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  divine  favour,  such  as  faith  requires  to  know.    There- 
fore, when  we  say,  that  faith  must  rest  on  a  free  promise,  we  denj 
not  that  believers  accept  and  embrace  the  word  of  God  in  all  its 
parts,  but  we  point  to  the  promise  of  mercy  as  its  special  object. 
Believers,  indeed,  ought  to  recognise  Gt)d  as  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  wickedness ;  and  yet  mercy  is  the  object  to  which  they  properly 
look,  since  he  is  exhibited  to  their  contemplation  as  "  good  and  readjf 
to  forgive,"  **  plenteous  in  mercy,"  "  slow  to  anger,"  "  good  to  all," and 
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shedding  "his  tender  mercies  over  all  his  works"  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5; 
ciii.  8 ;  cxlv.  8,  9). 

30.  I  stay  not  to  consider  the  rabid  objections  of  Pighius,  and 
others  like-minded,  who  inveigh  against  this  restriction,  as  rending 
&ith,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of  its  fragments.     I  admit,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  general  object  of  faith  (as  they  express  it)  is 
the  truth  of  Gk)d,  whether  he  threatens  or  ^ves  hope  of  his  favour. 
Accordingly,  the  Apostle  attributes  it  to  faith  in  Noah,  that  he  feared 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  when  as  yet  it  was  not  seen  (Heb.  xi. 
17).     If  fear  of  impending  punishment  was  a  work  of  faith,  threat- 
enings  ought  not  to  be  excluded  in  defining  it.    This  is  indeed  true ; 
but  we  are  unjustly  and  calumniously  charged  with  denying  that 
faith  has  respect  to  the  whole  word  of  God.    We  only  mean  to  main- 
tain these  two  points, — ^that  faith  is  never  decided  until  it  attain  to 
a  free  promise ;  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  faith  reconciles  us 
to  God  is  by  uniting  us  with  Christ.     Both  are  deserving  of  notice. 
We  are  inquiring  after  a  faith  which  separates  the  children  of  God 
from  the  reprobate,  believers  from  unbelievers.     Shall  every  man, 
then,  who  believes  that  God  is  just  in  what  he  commands,  and  true 
in  what  he  threatens,  be  on  that  account  classed  with  believers? 
Very  far  from  it.     Faith,  then,  has  no  firm  footing  until  it  stand  in 
the  mercy  of  God.     Then  what  end  have  we  in  view  in  discoursing 
of  faith  ?     Is  it  not  that  we  may  understand  the  way  of  salvation  ? 
But  how  can  faith  be  saving,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  engrafts  us  into 
the  body  of  Christ?     There  is  no  absurdity,  therefore,  when,  in  de- 
fining it,  we  thus  press  its  special  object,  and,  by  way  of  distinction, 
add  to  the  generic  character  the  particular  mark  which  distinguishes 
the  believer  from  the  unbeliever.      In  short,  the  malicious  have 
nothing  to  carp  at  in  this  doctrine,  unless  they  are  to  bring  the  same 
censure  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  specially  designates  the  Gos- 
pel as  "the  word  of  faith"  (Rom.  x.  8). 

31.  Hence  again  we  infer,  as  has  already  been  explained,  that 
fidth  has  no  less  need  of  the  word  than  the  fruit  of  a  tree  has  of  a 
living  root ;  because,  as  David  testifies,  none  can  hope  in  God  but 
those  who  know  his  name  (Ps.  ix.  10).  This  knowledge,  however, 
is  not  left  to  every  man's  imagination,  but  depends  on  the  testimony 
which  God  himself  gives  to  his  goodness.  This  the  same  Psalmist 
confirms  in  another  passage,  "  Thy  salvation  according  to  thy  word  " 
(Ps.  cxix.  41).  Again,  "  Save  me,"  "  I  hoped  in  thy  word  "  (Ps.  cxix. 
146, 147).  Here  we  must  attend  to  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  word, 
and  to  salvation  as  its  consequence.  Still,  however,  we  exclude  not 
the  power  of  flod.  If  faith  cannot  support  itself  in  the  view  of  this 
power,  it  never  will  give  Him  the  honour  which  is  due.  Paul  seems 
to  relate  a  trivial  or  very  ordinary  circumstance  with  regard  to  Abra- 
ham, when  he  says,  that  he  believed  that  God,  who  had  given  him 
the  promise  of  a  blessed  seed,  was  able  also  to  perform  it  (Kom.  iv. 
21).     And  in  like  manner,  in  another  passage,  he  says  of  himself,  **  I 
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know  whom  I  have  beb'eved,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day" 
(2  Tim.  i.  12).  But  let  any  one  consider  with  hunself,  how  he  is 
ever  and  anon  assailed  with  doubts  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Grod, 
and  he  will  readily  perceive,  that  those  who  duly  magnify  it  have 
made  no  small  progress  in  faith.  We  all  acknowledge  that  God  can 
do  whatsoever  he  pleases ;  but  while  every  temptation,  even  the  most 
trivial,  fills  us  with  fear  and  dread,  it  is  plain  that  we  derogate  from 
the  power  of  God,  by  attaching  less  importance  to  his  promises  than 
to  Satan's  threatenings  against  them.^ 

This  is  the  reason  why  Isaiah,  when  he  would  impress  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  certainty  of  faith,  discourses  so  magnificently 
of  the  boundless  power  of  God.  He  often  seems,  aflber  beginning  to 
speak  of  the  hope  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  to  digress,  and  un- 
necessarily take  a  long  circuitous  course,  describing  how  wonderfully 
God  rules  the  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  whole  course  of 
nature ;  and  yet  he  introduces  nothing  which  is  not  appropriate  to 
the  occasion ;  because,  unless  the  power  of  Grod,  to  which  all  things 
are  possible,  is  presented  to  our  eye,  our  ears  malignantly  refiise  ad- 
mission to  the  word,  or  set  no  just  value  upon  it.  We  may  add,  that 
an  effectual  power  is  here  meant ;  for  piety,  as  it  has  elsewhere  been 
seen,  always  makes  a  practical  application  of  the  power  of  G^  ;  in 
particular,  keeps  those  works  in  view  in  which  he  has  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  Father.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of 
redemption  ;  from  which  the  Israelites  might  learn,  that  he  who  had 
once  been  the  author  of  salvation  would  be  its  perpetual  guardian. 
By  his  own  example,  also,  David  reminds  us,  that  the  benefits  which 
God  has  bestowed  privately  on  any  individual,  tend  to  confirm  his 
faith  for  the  time  to  come  ;  nay,  that  when  God  seems  to  have  for- 
saken us,  we  ought  to  extend  our  view  farther,  and  take  courage  from 
his  former  favours,  as  is  said  in  another  Psalm,  "  I  remember  the 
days  of  old:  I  meditate  on  all  thy  works"  (Ps.  cxliii.  5).  Again,  "I 
will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord ;  surely  I  will  remember  thy 
wonders  of  old "  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  11).  But  because  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  power  and  works  of  God  are  evanescent  without  the  word,  we 
are  not  rash  in  maintaining,  that  there  is  no  faith  until  Gt)d  preset 
us  with  clear  evidence  of  his  grace. 

Here,  however,  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  Sarah  and  Eebekah,  both  of  whom,  impelled  as  it  would 
seem  by  zeal  for  the  faith,  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  word.  Sarah, 
in  her  eager  desire  for  the  promised  seed,  gave  her  maid  to  her  hus- 
band. That  she  sinned  in  many  respects  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but 
the  only  fault  to  which  I  now  refer  is  her  being  carried  away  by 
zeal,  and  .not  confining  herself  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 

1  Tlio  French  adds,  "  Combien  que  nooa  ayons  les  promesscs  de  Dieu  poar  nous  mnnir 
k  rencontre ; " — although  we  have  the  promise  of  God  to  strengthen  us  for  the  en- 
counter. 
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word.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  her  desire  proceeded  from  faith. 
Bebekah,  again,  divinely  informed  of  the  election  of  her  son  Jacob, 

Erocures  the  blessing  for  him  by  a  wicked  stratagem  ;  deceives  her 
usband,  who  was  a  witness  and  minister  of  divine  grace  ;  forces  her 
son  to  lie  ;  by  various  frauds  and  impostures  corrupts  divine  truth  ; 
in  fine,  by  exposing  his  promise  to  scorn,  does  wlmt  in  her  lies  to 
make  it  of  no  effect.  And  yet  this  conduct,  however  vicious  and  re- 
prehensible, was  not  devoid  of  faith.  She  must  have  overcome  many 
obstacles  before  she  obtained  so  strong  a  desire  of  that  which,  with- 
out any  hope  of  earthly  advantage,  was  full  of  difl&culty  and  danger. 
In  the  same  way,  we  cannot  say  that  the  holy  patriarch  Isaac  was 
altogether  void  of  faith,  in  that,  after  he  had  been  similarly  informed 
of  tJ^e  honour  transferred  to  the  younger  son,  he  still  continues  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  his  first-bom,  Esau.  These  examples  cer- 
tainly show  that  error  is  often  mingled  with  faith ;  and  yet  that  when 
&ith  is  real,  it  always  obtains  the  pre-eminence.  For  as  the  parti- 
cular error  of  Bebekah  did  not  render  the  blessing  of  no  effect,  neither 
did  it  nullify  the  faith  which  generally  ruled  in  her  mind,  and  was 
the  principle  and  cause  of  that  action.  In  this,  nevertheless,  Bebe- 
kah showed  how  prone  the  human  mind  is  to  turn  aside  whenever  it 
gives  itself  the  least  indulgence.  But  though  defect  and  infirmity 
obscure  faith,  they  do  not  extinguish  it.  Stm  they  admonish  us  how 
carefiilly  we  ought  to  cling  to  the  word  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
confirm  what  we  have  taught — viz.  that  faith  rives  way  when  not 
supported  by  the  word,  just  as  the  minds  of  Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Bebekah, 
would  have  lost  themselves  in  devious  paths,  had  not  the  secret  re- 
straint of  Providence  kept  them  obedient  to  theword. 

32.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  good  ground  for  comprehending 
»all  the  promises  in  Christ,  since  the  Apostle  comprehends  the  whole 
Grospel  under  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  declares  that  all  the  pro- 
mises of  Gk)d  are  in  him,  yea,  and  amen.^  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  Every  promise  which  God  makes  is  evidence  of  his  good 
will.  This  is  invariably  true,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact, 
that  the  large  benefits  which  the  divine  liberality  is  constantly  bestow- 
ing on  the  wicked  are  preparing  them  for  heavier  judgment.  As  they 
neither  think  that  these  proceed  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  nor 
acknowledge  them  as  his,  or  if  they  do  so  acknowledge  them,  never 
regard  them  as  proofs  of  his  favour,  they  are  in  no  respect  more  in- 
structed thereby  in  his  mercy  than  brute  beasts,  which,  according  to 
their  condition,  enjoy  the  same  liberality,  and  yet  never  look  beyond 
it  Still  it  is  true,  that  by  rejecting  the  promises  generally  offered 
to  them,  they  subject  themselves  to  severer  punishment.  For  though 
it  is  only  when  the  promises  are  received  in  faith  that  their  efficacy 
is  manifested,  still  tneir  reality  and  power  are  never  extinguished  by 
our  infidelity  or  ingratitude.     Therefore,  when  the  Lord  by  his  pro- 

I  Bom.  i.  8;  1  Cor.  IL  2 ;  2  Cor.  L  20. 
VOL.  I.  2  I 
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mises  invites  us  not  only  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  kindness^  but  also 
to  meditate  upon  them,  he  at  the  same  time  declares  his  love.  Thus 
we  are  brought  back  to  our  statement,  that  every  promise  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  favour  toward  us.  Now,  without  controversy, 
God  loves  no  man  out  of  Christ.  He  is  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
the  love  of  the  Father  dwells,  and  from  whom  it  afterwards  extends 
to  us.  Thus  Paul  says,  "  In  whom  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved"  (Eph.  i.  6).  It  is  by  his  intervention,  therefore,  that  love 
is  diffused  so  as  to  reach  us.  Accordingly,  in  another  passage,  the 
Apostle  calls  Christ  "our  peace"  (Eph.  ii.  14),  and  also  represents 
him  as  the  bond  by  which  the  Father  is  united  to  us  in  paternal 
affection  (Rom.  viii.  3).  It  follows,  that  whenever  any  promise  is 
made  to  us,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  toward  Christ.  Hence,  with  good 
reason,  Paul  declares  that  in  him  all  the  promises  of  GJod  are  con- 
firmed and  completed  (Rom.  xv,  8).  Some  examples  are  brought 
forward  as  repugnant  to  this  view.  When  Naaman  the  Syrian  made 
inquiry  at  the  prophet  as  to  the  true  mode  of  worshipping  Gk)d,  we 
cannot  (it  is  said)  suppose  that  he  was  informed  of  the  Mediator, 
and  yet  he  is  commended  for  his  piety  (2  Kings  v.  17 — 19).  Nor 
could  Cornelius,  a  Roman  heathen,  be  acquainted  with  what  was  not 
known  to  all  the  Jews,  and  at  best  known  obscurely.  And  yet  his 
alms  and  prayers  were  acceptable  to  God  (Acts  x.  31),  while  the 
prophet  by  his  answer  approved  of  the  sacnfices  of  Naaman.  In 
both,  this  must  have  been  the  result  of  faith.  In  like  manner,  the 
eunuch  to  whom  Philip  was  sent,  had  he  not  been  endued  vdth  some 
degree  of  faith,  never  would  have  incurred  the  fatigue  and  expense 
of  a  long  and  difficult  journey  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  worship 
(Acts  viii.  27,  31);  and  yet  we  see  how,  when  interrogated  by  Philip, 
he  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  Mediator.  I  admit « that,  in  some 
respect,  their  faifli  was  not  explicit  either  as  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  the  power  and  office  assigned  him  by  the  Father.  Still  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  imbued  with  principles  which  might  give  some, 
though  a  slender,  foretaste  of  Christ.  This  should  not  be  thought 
strange;  for  the  eunuch  would  not  have  hastened  from  a  distant 
country  to  Jerusalem  to  an  unknown  God ;  nor  could  Cornelias,  after 
having  once  embraced  the,  Jewish  religion,  have  lived  so  long  in 
Judea  without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  sound 
doctrine.  In  regard  to  Naaman,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Elisha, 
while  he  gave  him  many  minute  precepts,  said  nothing  of  the  princi- 
pal matter.  Therefore,  although  their  knowledge  of  Cnrist  may  have 
l)een  obscure,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  had  no  such  knowledge 
at  all.  They  used  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  and  must  have  distin- 
guished them  from  the  spurious  sacrifices  of  the  Gentiles,  by  the  end 
to  which  they  referred — viz.  Christ. 

33.  A  simple  external  manifestation  of  the  word  ought  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  produce  faith,  did  not  our  blindness  and  perverseness 
l)revent.     But  such  is  the  proneness  of  our  mind  to  vanity,  that  it 
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can  never  adhere  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  such  its  dulness,  that  it  is 
alw^s  blind  even  in  his  light.  Hence  without  the  illumination  of 
the  Spirit  the  word  has  no  effect ;  and  hence  also  it  is  obvious  that 
faith  18  something  higher  than  human  understanding.  Nor  were  it 
Hufficient  for  the  mind  to  be  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  unless 
the  heart  also  were  strengthened  and  supported  by  his  power.  Here 
the  Schoolmen  go  completely  astray,  dwelling  entirely  in  their  con- 
sideration of  faith,  on  the  bare  simple  assent  of  the  understanding, 
and  altogether  overlooking  confidence  and  security  of  heart.  Faith 
is  the  special  gift  of  God  in  both  ways, — in  purifying  the  mind  so  as 
to  give  it  a  relish  for  divine  truth,  and  afterwards  in  establishing  it 
therein.  For  the  Spirit  does  not  merely  originate  faith,  but  gradually 
increases  it,  until  by  its  means  he  conducts  us  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. "That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,"  savs 
Paul,  "  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dweUeth  in  us  "  (2  Tim.  i.  14). 
In  what  sense  Paul  says  (Gal.  iii.  2),  that  the  Spirit  is  given  by  the 
hearing  of  faith,  may  be  easily  explained.  If  there  were  only  a 
single  gift  of  the  Spirit,  he  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  faith  could 
not  without  absurdity  be  said  to  be  its  effect ;  but  after  celebrating 
the  gift»  with  which  God  adorns  his  church,  and  by  successive  addi- 
tions of  faith  leads  it  to  perfection,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his 
ascribing  to  fiiith  the  very  gifts  which  faith  prepares  us  for  receiving. 
It  seems  to  some  paradoxical,  when  it  is  said  that  none  can  believe 
Christ  save  those  to  whom  it  is  given ;  but  this  is  partly  because  they 
do  not  observe  how  recondite  and  sublime  heavenly  wisdom  is,  or  how 
dull  the  mind  of  man  in  discerning  divine  mysteries,  and  partly 
because  they  pay  no  regard  to  that  firm  and  stable  constancy  of 
heart  which  is  the  chief  part  of  faith. 

34.^  But  as  Paul  argues,  "  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of 
Grod  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  if  in 
regard  to  divine  truth  we  hesitate  even  as  to  those  things  which  we 
see  with  the  bodily  eye,  how  can  we  be  firm  and  stedfast  in  regard  to 
those  divine  promises  which  neither  the  eye  sees  nor  the  mind  com- 
prehends ?  Here  human  discernment  is  so  defective  and  lost,  that 
the  first  step  of  advancement  in  the  school  of  Christ  is  to  renounce  it 
fMatth.  xi.  25 ;  Luke  x.  21).  Like  a  veil  interposed,  it  prevents  us 
nrom  beholding  divine  mysteries,  which  are  revealed  only  to  babes. 
"Flesh  and  blood"  doth  not  reveal  them  (Matth.  xvi.  17).  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned "  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).  The  supplies  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  therefore  necessary,  or  rather  his  agency  is  here  the  only 
strength.  "  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor  ?"  (Rom.  xi.  34;)  but  "  The  Spirit  searcheth 

I  The  French  thus  begins  the  section :  "  Lequel  erreur  est  facile  a  convaincre ;  " — 
This  error  is  easUj  refated. 
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all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  IL  10).  Thus  it  is 
that  we  attain  to  the  mind  of  Christ :  "No  man  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day."  "  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  learned 
of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the 
Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  vi. 
44,  45,  46).  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  possibly  come  to  Christ  unless 
drawn  by  the  Spirit,  so  when  we  are  drawn  we  are  both  in  mind  and 
spirit  exalted  far  above  our  own  understanding.  For  the  soul,  when 
illumined  by  him,  receives  as  it  were  a  new  eye,  enabling  it  to  con- 
template heavenly  mysteries,  by  the  splendour  of  which  it  was  pre- 
viously dazzled.  And  thus,  indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  human  in- 
tellect is  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  begins  to 
have  a  taste  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  tne  kingdom  of  God; 

Beviously  it  was  too  stupid  and  senseless  to  have  any  relish  for  them, 
ence  our  Saviour,  when  clearly  declaring  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  two  disciples,  makes  no  impression  till  he  opens  their 
minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.  27,  45).  Hence 
also,  though  he  had  taught  the  Apostles  with  his  own  divine  lips,  it 
was  still  necessary  to  send  the  Spirit  of  truth  to  instil  into  their  minds 
the  same  doctrine  which  they  had  heard  with  their  ears.  The  word 
is,  in  regard  to  those  to  whom  it  is  preached,  like  the  sun  which 
shines  upon  all,  but  is  of  no  use  to  the  olind.  In  this  matter  we  are 
all  naturally  blind ;  and  hence  the  word  cannot  penetrate  our  mind 
unless  the  Spirit,  that  internal  teacher,  by  his  enlightening  power 
make  an  entrance  for  it. 

35.  Having  elsewhere  shown  more  fully,  when  treating  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  how  little  able  men  are  to  believe  (Book  IL  c. 
ii.  iii.),  I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  again  repeating  it  Let  it 
suffice  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  faith  is  used  by  Paul  as  synony- 
mous with  the  very  faith  which  we  receive  from  the  Spirit,  but  which 
wa  have  not  naturally  (2  Cor.  iv.  13).  Accordingly,  he  prays  for 
the  Thessalonians,  "  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this 
calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power"  (2  Thess.  i.  2).  Here,  by  designating  fiedth  the 
work  of  God,  and  distinguishing  it  by  way  of  epithet,  appropriately 
calling  it  his  good  pleasure,  he  declares  that  it  is  not  of  man's  own 
nature ;  and  not  contented  with  this,  he  adds,  that  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  divine  power.  In  addressing  the  Corinthians,  when  he  tells 
them  that  faith  stands  not  *'  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  4),  he  is  no  doubt  speaking  of  external  miracles ; 
but  as  the  reprobate  are  blinded  when  they  behold  them,  he  also  in- 
cludes that  internal  seal  of  which  he  elsewhere  makes  mention.  And 
the  better  to  display  his  liberality  in  this  most  excellent  gift,  God 
does  not  bestow  it  upon  all  promiscuously,  but,  by  specif  pri^^ie, 
imparts  it  to  whom  he  will.  To  this  eflFect  we  have  alreac^  quoted 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  to  which  Augustine,  their  fidtliial  expoaitor, 
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exclaims  (De  Verbo  Apost.  Serm.  ii.),  "  Our  Saviour,  to  teach  that 
faith  in  him  is  a  gift,  not  a  merit,  says,  '  No  man  can  come  to  me, 
except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him '  (John  vi.  44).  It 
is  strange  when  two  persons  hear,  the  one  despises,  the  other  ascends. 
Let  him  who  despises  impute  it  to  himself;  let  him  who  ascends  not 
arrogate  it  to  himself"  In  another  passage,  he  asks,  "  Wherefore  is 
it  given  to  the  one,  and  not  to  the  other  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say. 
This  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  the  cross.  From  some  unknown 
depth  of  the  judgments  of  God,  which  we  cannot  scrutinise,  all  our 
ability  proceeds.  I  see  that  I  am  able ;  but  how  I  am  able  I  see 
not : — ^tnis  far  only  I  see,  that  it  is  of  Gk!d.  But  why  the  one,  and 
not  the  other  ?  This  is  too  great  for  me :  it  is  an  abyss,  a  depth  of 
the  cross.  I  can  cry  out  with  wonder ;  not  discuss  and  demonstrate." 
The  whole  comes  to  this,  that  Christ,  when  he  produces  faith  in  us 
by  the  agency  of  his  Spirit,  at  the  same  time  ingrafts  us  into  his  body, 
that  we  may  become  partakers  of  all  blessings. 

36.  The  next  thing  necessary  is,  that  what  the  mind  has  imbibed 
be  transferred  into  the  heart.  The  word  is  not  received  in  faith  when 
it  merely  flutters  in  the  brain,  but  when  it  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
heart,  and  become  an  invincible  bulwark  to  withstand  and  repel  all 
the  assaults  of  temptation.  But  if  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  true  source  of  understanding  in  the  intellect,  much  more  manifest 
is  his  agency  in  the  confirmation  of  the  heart ;  inasmuch  as  there  is 
more  distrust  in  the  heart  than  blindness  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  inspire  the  soul  with  security  than  to  imbue  it  with  know- 
ledge. Hence  the  Spirit  performs  the  part  of  a  seal,  sealing  upon  our 
hearts  the  very  promises,  the  certainty  of  which  was  previously  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds.  It  also  serves  as  an  earnest  in  establishing 
and  confirming  these  promises.  Thus  the  Apostle  says,  "  In  whom 
also,  after  that  jre  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance"  (Eph.  i.  13,  14). 
You  see  how  he  teaches  that  the  hearts  of  believers  are  stamped  witH 
the  Spirit  as  with  a  seal,  and  calls  it  the  Spirit  of  promise,  because  it 
ratifies  the  gospel  to  us.  In  like  manner  he  says  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  God  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
hearts  "  (2  Cor.  i.  22).  And  again,  when  speaking  of  a  full  and  con- 
fident hope,  he  founds  it  on  the  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit"  (2  Cor.  v.  5)* 

37.  I  am  not  forgetting  what  I  formerly  said,  and  experience  brings 
daily  to  remembrance — viz.  that  faith  is  subject  to  various  doubts,^ 
so  that  the  minds  of  believers  are  seldom  at  rest,  or  at  least  are  not 
always  tranquil.  Still,  whatever  be  the  engines  by  which  they  are 
shaken,  they  either  escape  from  the  whirlpool  of  temptation,  or  remain 
stedfast  in  their  place.  Faith  finds  security  and  protection  in  the 
words  of  the  psalm,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble;  therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be 

I  French,  "Doutes,  solicitudes,  et  detresses;" — doubts,  anxieties,  and  distresses. 
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removed,  and  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea" 
(Ps.  xlvi.  1,2).  This  delightful  tranquillity  is  elsewhere  described: 
'•  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me* 
(Ps.  iii.  5).  Not  that  David  was  uniformly  in  this  joyful  frame ;  but 
in  so  far  as  the  measure  of  his  faith  made  him  sensible  of  the  divine 
favour,  he  glories  in  intrepidly  despising  everything  that  could  dis- 
turb his  peace  of  mind.  Hence  the  Scripture,  when  it  exhorts  us  to 
faith,  bids  us  be  at  peace.  In  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "  In  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength"  (Is.  xxx.  15);  and  in  the  psalm, 
**  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Correspondmg  to 
this  is  the  passage  in  the  Hebrews,  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience,"  &c 
(Heb.  X.  36). 

38.  Hence  we  may  judge  how  pernicious  is  the  scholastic  dogma,^ 
that  we  can  have  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  divine  favour  toward  us 
than  moral  conjecture,  according  as  each  individual  deems  himself 
not  unworthy  of  it.  Doubtless,  if  we  are  to  determine  by  our  works 
in  what  way  the  Lord  stands  affected  towards  us,  I  admit  that  we 
cannot  even  get  the  length  of  a  feeble  conjecture :  but  since  faith 
should  accord  with  the  free  and  simple  promise,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  ambiguity.  With  what  kind  of  confidence,  pray,  shall  we  be 
armed  if  we  reason  in  this  way — God  is  propitious  to  us,  provided  we 
deserve  it  by  the  purity  of  our  lives  ?  But  since  we  have  reserved 
this  subject  for  discussion  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  not  prosecute 
it  farther  at  present,  especially  seeing  it  is  already  plain  that  nothing 
is  more  adverse  to  faith  than  conjecture,  or  any  other  feeling  akin  to 
doubt.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  their  perversion  of  the  passage  of 
Ecclesiastes,  which  is  ever  in  their  mouths:  "No  man  knoweth 
either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them"  (Eccl.  ix.  1).*  For 
without  insisting  that  the  passage  is  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
common  version — even  a  child  cannot  fail  to  perceive  what  Solomon's 
meaning  is — viz.  that  any  one  who  would  ascertain,  from  the  present 
state  of  things,  who  are  in  the  favour  or  under  the  displeasure  of 
God,  labours  in  vain,  and  torments  himself  to  no  useful  purpose, 
since  "  all  things  come  alike  to  all ;"  "  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to 
him  that  sacrificeth  not : "  and  hence  God  does  not  always  declare 
his  love  to  those  on  whom  he  bestows  uninterrupted  prosperity,  nor 
his  hatred  against  those  whom  he  afflicts.  And  it  tends  to  prove  the 
vanity  of  the  human  intellect,  that  it  is  so  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  matters  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  know.  Thus 
Solomon  had  said  a  little  before,  "  That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of 
men  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them:  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other"  (Eccl.  iii.  19).  Were  any  one  thence  to 
infer  that  we  hold  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  conjecture  merely, 
would  he  not  justly  be  deemed  insane  ?    Are  those  then  sane  who 

1  French,  "La  dootrine  des  theologiens  sophistes;" — the  doctrine  of  sophutSetl 
theologians. 

2  See  Bernard,  Serm.  ii.  in  Die  Ascensionis,  and  Serm.  ii.  in  Octara  Pascha. 
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cannot  obtain  any  certainty  of  the  divine  favour,  because  the  carnal 
eye  is  now  unable  to  discern  it  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
world  ? 

39.  But,  they  sav,  it  is  rash  and  presumptuous  to  pretend  to  an 
undoubted  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  I  would  grant  this,  did  we 
hold  that  we  were  able  to  subject  the  incomprehensible  counsel  of 
Grod  to  our  feeble  intellect.  But  when  we  simply  say  with  Paul, 
"  We  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to 
us  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  12),  what  can  they  oppose  to  this,  without 
offering  insult  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  But  if  it  is  sacrilege  to  charge 
the  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  with  falsehood,  or  uncertainty, 
or  ambiguity,  how  can  we  be  wrong  in  maintaining  its  certainty  ? 
But  they  still  exclaim,  that  there  is  great  temerity  in  our  presuming 
to  glory  in  possessing  the  Spirit  of  God.^  Who  could  believe  that 
these  men,  who  desire  to  be  thought  the  masters  of  the  world,  could 
be  so  stupid  as  to  err  thus  grossly  in  the  very  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion ?  To  me,  indeed,  it  would  be  incredible,  did  not  their  own 
writings  make  it  manifest.  Paul  declares  that  those  only  are  the 
sons  of  God  who  are  led  by  his  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  14);  these  men 
would  have  those  who  are  the  sons  of  Gx)d  to  be  led  by  their  own,  and 
void  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He  tells  us  that  we  call  God  our  Father 
in  terms  dictated  by  the  Spirit,  who  alone  bears  witness  with  our 
spurit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Gx)d  (Rom.  viii.  16);  they,  though  they 
forbid  us  not  to  invoke  God,  withdraw  the  Spirit,  by  whose  guidance 
he  is  duly  invoked.  He  declares  that  those  only  are  the  servants  of 
Christ  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  9);  they  imagine 
a  Christianity  which  has  no  need  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  He  holds 
out  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  those  only  who  feel  His 
Spirit  dwelling  in  them  (Rom.  viii.  11);  they  imagine  hope  when 
there  is  no  such  feeling.  But  perhaps  they  will  say,  that  they  deny 
not  the  necessity  of  being  endued  with  the  Spirit,  but  only  hold  it 
to  be  the  part  of  modesty  and  humility  not  to  recognise  it.  What, 
then,  does  Paul  mean,  when  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Examine 
yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith:  prove  your  ownselves. 
Know  ye  not  your  ownselves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  ?"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5.)  John,  moreover,  says,  **  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us" 
(1  John  iii.  24).  And  what  else  is  it  than  to  bring  the  promises  of 
Christ  into  doubt,  when  we  would  be  deemed  servants  of  Christ  with- 
out having  his  Spirit,  whom  he  declared  that  he  would  pour  out  on 
all  his  people  ?  (Isa.  xliv.  3.)  What  I  do  we  not  insult  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  we  separate  faith,  which  is  his  peculiar  work,  from  him- 
self ?  These  being  the  first  rudiments  of  religion,  it  is  the  most 
wretched  blindness  to  charge  Christians  with  arrogance,  for  presum- 

I  The  French  adds,  "  En  quoj  ils  demonstrent  grandement  leur  betise  ;" — In  this 
thej  give  a  great  demonstration  of  their  stupidity. 
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ing  to  glory  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  glorying  without 
which  Christianity  itself  does  not  exist.  The  example  of  these  men 
illustrates  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  his  Spirit  "  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you" 
(John  xiv.  17). 

40.  That  they  may  not  attempt  to  undermine  the  certainty  of  faith 
in  one  direction  only,  they  attack  it  in  another — viz.  that  though  it 
be  lawful  for  the  believer,  from  his  actual  state  of  righteousness,  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  favour  of  God,  the  knowledge  of  final 

Serseverance  still  remains  in  suspense.  An  admirable  security,  in- 
eed,  is  left  us,  if,  for  the  present  moment  only,  we  can  judge  from 
moral  conjecture  that  we  are  in  grace,  but  know  not  how  we  are  to 
be  to-morrow  I  Very  different  is  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principaK- 
ties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Rom.  viii.  38). 
They  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  this  by  frivolously  pretending 
that  the  Apostle  had  this  assurance  by  special  revelation.  They  are 
too  well  caught  thus  to  escape  ;  for  in  that  passage  he  is  treating  not 
of  his  individual  experience,  but  of  the  blessings  which  all  believers 
in  common  derive  from  faith.  But  then  Paul  in  another  passage 
alarms  us  by  the  mention  of  our  weakness  and  inconstancy,  "  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  (1  Cor.  y.  12). 
True  ;  but  this  he  says  not  to  inspire  us  with  terror,  but  that  we  may 
learn  to  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  as  Peter 
explains  (1  Pet.  v.  6).  Then  how  preposterous  is  it  to  limit  the 
certainty  of  faith  to  a  point  of  time ;  seeing  it  is  the  property  of  faith 
to  pass  beyond  the  whole  course  of  this  life,  and  stretch  forward  to  a 
future  immortality  ?  Therefore,  since  believers  owe  it  to  the  favour 
of  God,  that,  enlightened  by  his  Spirit,  they,  through  faith,  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  heavenly  life  ;  there  is  so  far  from  an  approach  to  arro- 
gance in  such  glorying,  that  any  one  ashamed  to  confess  it,  instead 
of  testifying  modesty  or  submission,  rather  betrays  extreme  ingrati- 
tude, by  maliciously  suppressing  the  divine  goodness. 

41.  Since  the  nature  of  faith  could  not  be  better  or  more  clearly 
evinced  than  by  the  substance  of  the  promise  on  which  it  leans  as  its 
proper  foundation,  and  without  which  it  immediately  falls  or  rather 
vamshes  away,  we  have  derived  our  definition  from  it — a  definition, 
however,  not  at  all  at  variance  with  that  definition,  or  rather  deecrip- 
tion,  which  the  Apostle  accommodates  to  his  discourse,  when  he  says 
that  faith  is  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen"  (Heb.  xi,  1).  For  by  the  term  substance  (vTo<rra<r/;),  he 
means  a  kind  of  prop  on  which  the  pious  mind  rests  and  leans.  As 
if  he  had  said,  that  faith  is  a  kind  of  certain  and  secure  possession  of 
those  things  which  are  promised  to  us  by  G^d ;  unless  we  prefer 
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taking  Mffracsi  for  confidence,  I  have  no  objection  to  this,  though 
I  am  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  other  interpretation,  which  is  more 
generally  received.  Again,  to  intimate  that  until  the  last  day,  when 
the  books  will  be  opened  (Dan.  vii.  10;  Rev.  xx.  12),  the  things 
pertaining  to  our  salvation  are  too  lofty  to  be  perceived  by  our  sense, 
seen  by  our  eyes,  or  handled  by  our  hands,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  these  can  be  possessed  by  us,  unless 
we  can  transcend  the  reach  of  our  own  intellect,  and  raise  our  eye 
above  all  worldly  objects ;  in  short,  surpass  ourselves,  he  adds  that 
this  certainty  of  possession  relates  to  things  which  are  only  hoped  for, 
and  therefore  not  seen.  For  as  Paul  says  (Rom.  viii.  24),  "  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope,"  that  we  "  hope  for  that  we  see  not."  When 
he  calls  it  the  evidence  or  proof,  or,  as  Augustine  repeatedly  renders 
it  (see  Horn,  in  Joann,  79  and  95),  the  convictions  of  things  not 
present,  the  Greek  term  being  iT^iyxoiy  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
called  it  the  appearance  of  things  not  apparent,  the  sight  of  things 
not  seen,  the  clearness  of  things  obscure,  the  presence  of  things 
absent,  the  manifestation  of  things  hid.  For  the  mysteries  of  God 
(and  to  this  class  belong  the  things  which  pertain  to  our  salvation) 
cannot  be  discerned  in  themselves,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  their  own 
nature ;  but  we  behold  them  only  in  his  word,  of  the  truth  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  as  firmly  persuaded  as  if  we  held  that  everything 
which  it  says  were  done  and  completed.  But  how  can  the  mind  rise 
to  such  a  perception  and  foretaste  of  the  divine  goodness,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  wholly  inflamed  with  love  to  God  ?  The 
abundance  of  joy  which  God  has  treasured  up  for  those  who  fear  him 
cannot  be  truly  known  without  making  a  most  powerful  impression. 
He  who  is  thus  once  aflfected  is  raised  and  carried  entirely  towards 
him.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  no  sinister  perverse  heart  ever 
experiences  this  feeling,  by  which,  transported  to  heaven  itself,  we 
are  admitted  to  the  most  hidden  treasures  of  God,  and  the  holiest 
recesses  of  his  kingdom,  which  must  not  be  profaned  by  the  entrance 
of  a  heart  that  is  impure.  For  what  the  Schoolmen  say  as  to  the 
priority  of  love  to  faith  and  hope  is  a  mere  dream  (see  Sent.  Lib.  iii. 
Dist.  25,  &c.),  since  it  is  faith  alone  that  first  engenders  love.  How 
much  better  is  Bernard,  "  The  testimony  of  conscience,  which  Paul 
calls  *  the  rejoicing'  of  believers,  I  believe  to  consist  in  three  things. 
It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  believe  that  you  cannot  have  remission 
of  sins  except  by  the  indulgence  of  God ;  secondly,  that  you  cannot 
have  any  good  work  at  all  unless  he  also  give  it ;  lastly,  that  you 
cannot  by  any  works  merit  eternal  life  unless  it  also  be  freely  given" 
(Bernard,  Serm.  i.  in  Annuntiatione).  Shortly  after  he  adds,  **  These 
things  are  not  sufficient,  but  are  a  kind  of  commencement  of  faith ; 
for  while  believing  that  your  sins  can  only  be  forgiven  by  God,  you 
must  also  hold  that  they  are  not  forgiven  until  persuaded  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  salvation  is  treasured  up  for  us ;  that 
as  God  pardons  sins,  and  gives  merits,  and  after  merits  rewards,  you 
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snscims  iuxiL  For  i^s  n}  siaa  on  expect  aaTchza^  feoca  God  vhh- 
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oubCEnimr  '^n  ^^nni  jio  mnrh  precipitation,  ccnfinns  it  when  it  misht 
waTer  in  rv^^tr*!  tu  :iie  ppimcies  ot  God  or  begin  to  doabt  df  their 
tmoi.  ren:e!Sies  in  wben.  ic  might  He  £uigued^  extends  its  riev  to  the 
txnid^rniL  ^  :is  not  ud  allow  it  to  gxre  op  in  the  middle  oftlie  coonef 
or  at  die  Tenr  ^jncset.  In  ^Mxt,  hj  Gonr^tantlr  renoTating  and  renr- 
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a^sailai  and  ifaaken.  First,  the  Lord  often  keeps  us  in  snqiense,  hy 
delajiog  the  ttiMIment  of  his  promises  much  longer  than  we  oonid 
wL^L  Here  the  ofice  of  hope  is  to  perform  what  the  prophet  enjoins, 
*' Though  it  tarnr,  wait  tor  it'^  (Hah.  iL  3).  Sometimes  he  not  onlj 
permits  faith  to  grow  languid,  but  even  openly  manifests  his  diaplea- 
«ure.  Here  there  is  still  greater  necessity  for  the  aid  of  hope,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  say  with  another  prophet,  "  I  will  wait  upon  thet 
Lord  that  hideth  his  tace  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  will  look 
for  him"  (Isaiah  viiL  17).  Scoffers  also  rise  up,  as  Peter  tells  us, 
and  ask,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  anleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rjmition  (2  Pet.  iiL  4).  Nay,  the  world  and  the  flesh  insinuate  the 
Aime  thing.    Here  faith  must  be  supported  by  the  patience  of  hope, 
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and  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  eternity,  consider  that  "  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day"(2Pet.iii.  8;  Ps.  xc.  4). 

43.  On  account  of  this  connection  and  affinity  Scripture  some- 
times confounds  the  two  terms,  faith  and  hope.  For  when  Peter 
says  that  we  are  "  kept  hy  the  power  of  God  through  faith  until  sal- 
vation, ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time"  (1  ret.  i.  6),  he  attri- 
butes to  faith  what  more  properly  belongs  to  hope.  And  not  without 
cause,  since  we  have  already  shown  that  hope  is  nothing  else  than 
the  food  and  strength  of  faith.  Sometimes  the  two  are  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  That  your  faith  and  hope  might  be 
m  God"  (1  Pet.  i.  21).  Paul,  again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  from  hope  deduces  expectation  (Phil.  i.  20),  because  in  hoping 
patiently  we  suspend  our  wishes  until  God  manifest  his  own  time. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  may  be  better  understood  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted. Paul,  in  another  passage,  though  not  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  expresses  the  same  thing  in  these  words,  *'  For  we  through 
the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith "  (Gal.  v.  5)  ; 
that  is,  after  embracing  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  as  to  free  love, 
we  wait  till  God  openly  manifest  what  is  now  only  an  object  of  hope. 
It  is  now  obvious  now  absurdly  Peter  Lombard  lays  down  a  double 
ibimdation  of  hope — viz.  the  grace  of  God  and  the  merit  of  works 
(Sent.  Lib.  iii.  Dist.  26).  Hope  cannot  have  any  other  object  than 
faith  has.  But  we  have  already  shown  clearly  that  the  only  object 
of  faith  is  the  mercy  of  God,  to  which,  to  use  the  common  expression, 
it  must  look  with  both  eyes.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  listen  to  the 
strange  reason  which  he  adduces.  If  you  presume,  says  he,  to  hope 
for  anything  without  merit,  it  should  be  called  not  hope,  but  pre- 
sumption. Who,  dear  reader,  does  not  execrate  the  gross  stupidity^ 
which  calls  it  rashness  and  presumption  to  confide  in  the  truth  of 
God  ?  The  Lord  desires  us  to  expect  everything  from  his  goodness, 
and  yet  these  men  tell  us  it  is  presumption  to  rest  in  it.  0  teacher, 
worthy  of  the  pupils  whom  you  found  in  these  insane  raving  schools  ! 
Seeing  that,  by  the  oracles  of  God,  sinners  are  enjoined  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  salvation,  let  us  willingly  presume  so  far  on  his  truth  as 
to  cast  away  all  confidence  in  our  works,  and  trusting  in  his  mercy, 
venture  to  hope.  He  who  hath  said,  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it 
unto  you"  (Matth.  ix.  29),  will  never  deceive. 

1  Latin,  "  Qois  non  merito,  amice  lector,  tales  bestias  execretur  ?"  French,  "  Je  yous 
prie,  jnes  amis,  qui  se  tiendra  de  maudire  telles  bestes  ?" — I  pray  you,  my  friends,  ivho 
can  refrain  firom  execrating  such  beasts  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

REGENERATION  BY  FAITH.   OF  REPENTANCE. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts.  L  The  title  of  the  chapter  seems  to  promise 
a  treatise  on  Faith,  but  the  only  subject  here  considered  is  Repentance,  the  insepar- 
able attendant  of  faith.  And,  first,  various  opinions  on  the  subject  of  repentance  are 
stated,  sec.  1—4.  II.  An  exposition  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Repentance,  sec  6—9. 
III.  Reasons  why  repentance  must  be  prolonged  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  sec.  IC^ 
14.  IV.  Of  the  fruits  of  repentance,  or  its  object  and  tendency,  sec.  15—20.  V.  The 
source  whence  repentance  proceeds,  sec.  21 — ^24.  Of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  impenitence  of  the  reprobate,  sec.  26.  "^ 

Sections. 

1.  Connection  of  this  chapter  with  the  previous  one  and  the  subsequent  chapters. 

Repentance  follows  faith,  and  is  produced  by  it.    Reason.    Error  of  those  who 
take  a  contrary  view. 

2.  Their  First  Objection.    Answer.    In  what  sense  the  origin  of  Repentance  ascribed 

to  Faith.    Cause  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  faith  is  j^roduced  bj  repentance. 
Refutation  of  it.     The  hypocrisy  of  Monks  and  Anabaptists  in  assigning  limits  to 
repentance  exposed. 
8.  A  second  opinion  concerning  repentance  considered. 

4.  A  third  opinion,  assigning  two  forms  to  repentance,  a  legal  and  an  Evangelical. 

Examples  of  each. 

5.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  Repentance.    1.  Faith  and  Repentance  to  be  dlstingnisbed, 

not  confounded  or  separated.  2.  A  consideration  of  the  name.  8.  A  definition 
of  the  thing,  or  what  repentance  is.    Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

6.  Explanation  of  the  definition.    This  consists  of  three  parts.    1.  Repentance  is  s 

turning  of  our  life  unto  God.    This  described  and  enlarged  upon. 

7.  2.  Repentance  produced  by  fear  of  God.    Hence  the  mention  of  divine  judgment 

by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  Example.  Exposition  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  definition  from  a  passage  in  Paul.  Why  the  fear  of  God  is  the  first  part  of 
Repentance. 

8.  8.  Repentance  consists  in  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  quickening  of  the 

Spirit.    These  required  by  the  Prophets.    They  are  explained  separately. 

9.  How  this  mortification  and  quickening  are  produced.    Repentance  just  a  renewal 

of  the  divine  image  in  us.  Not  completed  in  a  moment,  but  extends  to  the  last 
moment  of  life. 

10.  Reasons  why  repentance  must  so  extend.    Augustine's  opinion  as  to  coneupiaeence 

in  the  regenerate  examined.  A  passage  of  Paul  which  seems  to  confirm  that 
opinion. 

11.  Answer.    Confirmation  of  the  answer  by  the  Apostle  himself.    Another  confirma- 

tion from  a  precept  of  the  law.    Conclusion. 

12.  Exception,  that  those  desires  only  are  condemned  which  are  repugnant  to  the  order 

of  God.  Desires  not  condemned  in  so  far  as  natural,  but  in  so  far  as  inordinate. 
This  held  by  Augustine. 

18.  Passages  from  Augustine  to  show  that  this  was  his  opinion.  Objection  from  a 
passage  in  James. 

14.  Another  objection  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Libertines  to  the  continuance  of  repent- 
ance throughout  the  present  life.  An  answer  disclosing  its  impiety.  Another 
answer,  founded  on  the  absurdities  to  which  it  leads.  A  third  answer,  contrast- 
ing sincere  Christian  repentance  with  the  erroneous  view  of  the  objectors.  CoD- 
firmation  from  the  example  and  declaration  of  an  Apostle. 
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15.  Of  the  fhiits  of  repentance.    Carefulness.    Excuse.    Indignation.    Fear.    Desire. 

Zeal.  Revenge.  Moderation  to  be  obserred,  as  most  sagelv  counselled  by  Bernard* 

16.  Internal  fruits  of  Repentance.    1.  Piety  towards  God.    2.  Charity  towards  man* 

8.  Purity  of  life.  How  carefully  these  fruits  are  commended  by  the  Prophets. 
External  fruits  of  repentance.  Bodily  exercises  too  much  commended  by  ancient 
writers.     Twofold  excess  in  regard  to  them. 

17.  Delusion  of  some  who  consider  these  external  exercises  as  the  chief  part  of  Re- 

pentance. Why  received  in  the  Jewish  Church.  The  legitimate  use  of  these 
exercises  in  the  Christian  Church. 

18.  The  principal  part  of  repentance  consists  in  turning  to  God.    Confession  and  ac- 

knowledgment of  sins.  What  their  nature  should  be.  Distinction  between 
ordinary  and  special  repentance.     Use  of  this  distinction. 

19.  End  of  Repentance.    Its  nature  shown  by  the  preaching  of  John  Baptist,  our 

Saviour,  and  his  Apostles.    The  sum  of  this  preaching. 

20.  Christian  repentance  terminates  with  our  life. 

21.  Repentance  has  its  origin  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  communicated  to  the  elect,  whom 

Uod  is  pleased  to  save  from  death.  The  hardening  and  final  impenitence  of  the 
reprobate.  A  passage  of  an  Apostle  as  to  voluntary  reprobates,  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  Novatians. 

22.  Of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  true  definition  of  this  sin  as  proved  and 

explained  by  Scripture.  Who  thev  are  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Exam- 
ples : — 1.  The  Jews  resisting  Stephen.  2.  The  Pharisees.  De&iition  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  Paul. 

23.  Why  that  sin  unpardonable.    The  paralogism  of  the  Novatians  in  wresting  the 

words  of  the  Apostle  examined.    Two  passages  from  the  same  Apostle. 

24.  First  objection  to  the  above  doctrine.    Answer.    Solution  of  a  difficulty  founded 

on  the  example  of  Esau  and  the  threatening  of  a  Prophet.    Second  objection. 

25.  Third  objection,  founded  on  the  seeming  approval  of  the  feigned  repentance  of  the 

ungodly,  as  Ahab.  Answer.  Confirmation  from  the  example  of  Esau.  Why 
God  bears  for  a  time  with  the  ungodly,  pretending  repentance.    Exception. 

1.  Although  we  have  already  in  some  measure  shown  how  faith 
possesses  Christ,  and  gives  us  the  enjoyment  of  his  benefits,  the  sub- 
ject would  still  be  obscure  were  we  not  to  add  an  exposition  of  the 
effects  resulting  from  it.  The  sum  of  the  Gospel  is,  not  without 
g<)od  reason,  made  to  consist  in  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
and,  therefore,  where  these  two  heads  are  omitted,  any  discussion 
concerning  faith  will  be  meagre  and  defective,  and  indeed  almost 
useless.  Now,  since  Christ  confers  upon  us,  and  we  obtain  by  faith, 
both  free  reconciliation  and  newness  of  life,  reason  and  order  require 
that  I  should  here  begin  to  treat  of  both.  The  shortest  transition, 
however,  vrill  be  from  faith  to  repentance  ;  for  repentance  being  pro- 

Eerly  understood,  it  will  better  appear  how  a  man  is  justified  freely 
y  faith  alone,  and  yet  that  holiness  of  life,  real  holiness,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inseparable  from  the  free  imputation  of  righteousness.' 
That  repentance  not  only  always  follows  faith,  but  is  produced  by  it, 
ought  to  be  without  controversy  (see  Calvin  in  Joann.  i.  13).  For 
since  pardon  and  forgiveness  are  offered  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  in  order  that  the  sinner,  delivered  from  the  tjrranny  of  Satan, 
the  yoke  of  sin,  and  the  miserable  bondage  of  iniquity,  may  pass  into 

1  The  French  adds  in  explanation,  "  O'est  A  dire,  que  cela  e'accorde  bien,  que  nous 
ne  soyons  pas  sans  bonnes  ceuvres,  et  toutesfols  que  nous  soyons  reputes  iustes  sans 
bonnes  oeuyres ; " — That  is  to  say,  that  the  two  propositions  are  quite  consistent — viz. 
that  we  are  not  without  good  works,  and  yet  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  without 
irorka. 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  embrace  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel  without  betaking  himself  from  the  errors  of  his  former 
life  into  the  right  path  and  making  it  his  whole  study  to  practise 
repentance.  Those  who  think  that  repentance  precedes  faith  instead 
of  flowing  from,  or  being  produced  by  it,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, 
have  never  understood  its  nature,  and  are  moved  to  adopt  that  view 
on  very  insuflScient  grounds. 

2.  Christ  and  John,  it  is  said,  in  their  discourses,  first  exhort  the 
people  to  repentance,  and  then  add,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand  (Matth.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  17).  Such,  too,  is  the  message  which  the 
Apostles  received,  and  such  the  course  which  Paul  followed,  as  is 
narrated  by  Luke  (Acts  xx.  21).  But  clinging  superstitiously  to  the 
juxta-position  of  the  syllables,  they  attend  not  to  the  coherence  of 
meaning  in  the  words.  For  when  our  Lord  and  John  begin  their 
preaching  thus,  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand" 
(Matth.  lii.  2),  do  they  not  deduce  repentance  as  a  consequence  of 
the  ofier  of  grace  and  promise  of  salvation  ?  The  force  of  the  words, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  said.  As  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand,  for  that  reason  repent.  For  Matthew,  after  relating  that 
John  so  preached,  says  that  therein  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  desert,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  (Jod" 
(Isaiah  xl.  3).  But  in  the  Prophet  that  voice  is  ordered  to  commence 
with  consolation  and  glad  tidings.  Still,  when  we  attribute  the 
origin  of  repentance  to  faith,  we  do  not  dream  of  some  period  of  time 
in  which  faith  is  to  give  birth  to  it :  we  only  wish  to  show  that  a 
man  cannot  seriously  engage  in  repentance  unless  he  know  that  he 
is  of  God.  But  no  man  is  truly  persuaded  that  he  is  of  God  until 
he  have  embraced  his  offered  favour.  These  things  will  be  more 
clearly  explained  as  wc  proceed.  Some  are  perhaps  misled  by  this, 
that  not  a  few  are  subdued  by  terror  of  conscience,  or  disposed  to 
obedience  before  they  have  been  imbued  with  a  knowledge,  nay, 
before  they  have  had  any  taste  of  the  divine  favour  (see  Calvin  in 
Acts  XX.  21).  This  is  that  initial  fear^  which  some  writers  class 
among  the  virtues,  because  they  think  it  approximates  to  true  and 
genuine  obedience.  But  we  are  not  here  considering  the  various 
modes  in  which  Christ  draws  us  to  himself,  or  prepares  ua  for  the 
study  of  piety:  All  I  say  is,  that  no  righteousness  can  be  found 
where  the  Spirit,  whom  Christ  received  in  order  to  communicate  it 
to  his  members,  reigns  not.  Then,  according  to  the  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  **  There  is  foreiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared* 
(Psalm  cxxx.  4),  no  man  will  ever  reverence  Q^d  who  does  not  trust 
that  God  is  propitious  to  him,  no  man  will  ever  willingly  set  himself 
to  observe  the  Law  who  is  not  persuaded  that  his  services  are  pleas- 

1  Latin,  "  Initialis  timor,"  which  is  thus  paraphrased  by  the  French :  "  Et  o*est  one 
orainte  comme  on  la  Yoit  aux  petits  enfans.  qui  ne  sont  point  gouYemea  par  raison;*'^ 
And  it  is  a  fear  such  as  we  see  in  little  ohilwn,  who  are  not  governed  by  reasoo. 
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ing  to  Grod.  The  indul^ace  of  God  in  tolerating  and  pardoning 
our  iniquities  is  a  sign  of  paternal  favour.  This  is  also  clear  from 
the  exhortation  in  Hosea,  "  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord  : 
for  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will 
bind  us  up"  (Hos.  vi.  1);  the  hope  of  pardon  is  employed  as  a 
stimulus  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  reckless  in  sin.  But  there  is 
no  semblance  of  reason  in  the  absurd  procedure  of  those  who,  that 
they  may  begin  with  repentance,  prescribe  to  their  neophytes  certain 
days  during  which  they  are  to  exercise  themselves  in  repentance,  and 
after  these  are  elapsed,  admit  them  to  communion  in  Gospel  grace. 
I  allude  to  great  numbers  of  Anabaptists,  those  of  them  especially 
who  plume  themselves  on  being  spiritual,  and  their  associates  the 
Jesuits,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp.  Such  are  the  fruits  which 
their  giddy  spirit  produces,  that  repentance,  which  in  every  Chris- 
tian man  lasts  as  long  as  life,  is  with  them  completed  in  a  few  short 
days. 

3.  Certain  learned  men,  who  lived  long  before  the  present  day,  and 
were  desirous  to  speak  simply  and  sincerely,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  held  that  repentance  consists  of  two  parts,  mortification 
and  quickening.  By  mortification  they  mean,  grief  of  soul  and 
terror,  produced  by  a  conviction  of  sin  and  a  sense  of  the  divine 

1'udgment.  For  when  a  man  is  brought  to  a  true  knowledge  of  sin, 
le  begins  truly  to  hate  and  abominate  sin.  He  also  is  sincerely  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  confesses  that  he  is  lost  and  un  lone,  and 
wishes  he  were  different  from  what  he  is.  Moreover,  when  he  is 
touched  with  some  sense  of  the  divine  justice  (for  the  one  conviction 
immediately  follows  the  other),  he  lies  terror-struck  and  amazed, 
humbled  and  dejected,  desponds  and  despairs.  This,  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  first  part  of  repentance,  they  usually  termed  contrition. 
By  quickening  they  mean,  the  comfort  which  is  produced  by  faith, 
as  wnen  a  man  prostrated  by  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  smitten  with 
the  fear  of  God,  afterwards  beholding  his  goodness,  and  the  mercy, 
grace,  and  salvation  obtained  through  Christ,  looks  up,  begins  to 
breathe,  takes  courage,  and  passes,  as  it  were,  from  death  unto  life. 
I  admit  that  these  terms,  when  rightly  interpreted,  aptly  enough 
express  the  power  of  repentance ;  only  I  cannot  assent  to  their  using 
the  term  quickening,  for  the  joy  which  the  soul  feels  after  being 
calmed  from  pertmbation  and  fear.  It  more  properly  means,  that 
desire  of  pious  and  holy  living  which  springs  from  the  new  birth  ;  as 
if  it  were  said,  that  the  man  dies  to  himself  that  he  may  begin  to  live 
unto  God. 

4.  Others  seeing  that  the  term  is  used  in  Scripture  in  different 
senses,  have  set  down  two  forms  of  repentance,  and,  in  order  to  dis- 
tin^ish  them,  have  called  the  one  Legal  repentance;  or  that  by 
which  the  sinner,  stung  with  a  sense  of  his  sm,  and  overwhelmed 
^rith  fear  of  the  divine  anger,  remains  in  that  state  of  perturbation, 
imable  to  escape  from  it.    The  other  they  term  Evangdioal  repent- 
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ance ;  or  that  by  which  the  sinner,  though  grievously  downcast  in 
himself,  yet  looks  up  and  sees  in  Christ  the  cure  of  his  wound,  the 
solace  of  his  terror,  the  haven  of  rest  from  his  misery.  They  give 
Cain,  Saul,  and  Judas,^  as  examples  of  legal  repentance.  Scripture, 
in  describing  what  is  called  their  repentance,  means  that  they  per- 
ceived the  heinousness  of  their  sins,  and  dreaded  the  divine  anger ; 
but,  thinking  only  of  God  as  a  judge  and  avenger,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  thought.  Their  repentance,  therefore,  was  nothing  better 
than  a  kind  of  threshold  to  hell,  into  which  having  entered  even  in 
the  present  life,  they  began  to  endure  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  presence  of  an  offended  God.  Examples  of  evangelical  repent- 
ance we  see  in  all  those  who,  first  stung  with  a  sense  of  sin,  but 
afterwards  raised  and  revived  by  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy, 
turned  unto  the  Lord.^  Hezekiah  was  frightened  on  receiving  the 
message  of  his  death,  but  praying  with  tears,  and  beholding  the 
divine  goodness,  regained  his  confidence.  The  Ninevites  were  terri- 
fied at  the  fearful  announcement  of  their  destruction  ;  but  clothing 
themselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  prayed,  hoping  that  the  Lora 
might  relent  and  avert  his  anger  from  tnem.  David  confessed  that 
he  had  sinned  greatly  in  numbering  the  people,  but  added,  **  Now,  I 
beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  take  away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant."  When 
rebuked  by  Nathan,  he  acknowledged  the  crime  of  adultery,  and 
humbled  himself  before  the  Lord ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  looked 
for  pardon.  Similar  was  the  repentance  of  those  who,  stung  to  the 
heart  by  the  preaching  of  Peter,  yet  trusted  in  the  divine  goodness, 
and  added,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  Similar  was 
the  case  of  Peter  himself,  who  indeed  wept  bitterly,  but  ceased  not 
to  hope. 

5.  Though  all  this  is  true,  yet  the  term  repentance  (in  so  £Eur  as  I 
can  ascertain  from  Scripture)  must  be  differently  taken.  For  in 
comprehending  faith  under  repentance,  they  are  at  variance  with 
what  Paul  says  in  the  Acts,  as  to  his  "  testifying  both  to  the  Jews 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xx.  21).  Here  he  mentions  faith  and  re- 
pentance as  two  different  things.  What  then  ?  Can  true  repent- 
ance exist  without  faith  ?  By  no  means.  But  although  they  cannot 
be  separated,  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  As  there  is  no  faith 
without  hope,  and  yet  faith  and  hope  are  different,  so  repentance 
and  faith,  though  constantly  linked  together,  are  only  to  be  united, 
not  confounded.  I  am  not  unaware  that  under  the  term  repentance 
is  comprehended  the  whole  work  of  turning  to  God,  of  whicm  not  the 
least  important  part  is  faith ;  but  in  what  sense  this  is  done  will  be 
perfectly  obvious,  when  its  nature  and  power  shall  have  been  ex- 
plained.    The  term  repentance  is  derived  in  the  Hebrew  firom  con- 

1  Gen.  iv.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  80;  Matt,  xxvii.  8,  4. 

2  2  Kings  XX.  2;  Isa.  xxxviii.  2;  Jonah  iiL  6;  2  Sam.  xxiy.  10;  xii.  18, 16;  Ads  il 
87 :  Matth.  xxvi  75 ;  Luke  xxii.  62. 
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version,  or  turning  again ;  and  in  the  Greek  from  a  change  of  mind 
and  purpose ;  nor  is  the  thing  meant  inappropriate  to  both  derivations, 
for  it  is  substantially  this,  that  withdrawing  from  ourselves  we  turn 
to  Qod,  and  laying  aside  the  old,  put  on  a  new  mind.  Wherefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  repentance  may  be  not  inappropriately  defined 
thus:  A  real  conversion  of  our  life  unto  God,  proceeding  from 
sincere  and  serious  fear  of  Qod ;  and  consisting  in  the  mortification 
of  our  flesh  and  the  old  man,  and  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit.  In 
this  sense  are  to  be  understood  all  those  addresses  in  which  the  pro- 
phets first,  and  the  apostles  afterwards,  exhorted  the  people  of  their 
time  to  repentance.  The  great  object  for  which  they  laboured  was, 
to  fiU  them  with  confusion  for  their  sins  and  dread  of  the  divine 
judgment,  that  they  might  fall  down  and  humble  themselves  before 
him  whom  they  had  offended,  and,  with  true  repentance,  betake 
themselves  to  the  right  path.  Accordingly,  they  use  indiscriminately 
in  the  same  sense,  the  expressions,  turning,  or  returning  to  the  Lord ; 
repenting,  doing  repentance.^  Whence,  also,  the  sacred  history  de- 
scribes it  as  repentance  towards  God,  when  men  who  disregarded  him 
and  wantoned  in  their  lusts  begin  to  obey  his  word,  and  are  prepared 
to  go  whithersoever  he  may  call  them.  And  John  Baptist  and  raul, 
under  the  expression,  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  de- 
scribed a  course  of  life  exhibiting  and  bearing  testimony,  in  all  its 
actions,  to  such  a  repentance. 

6.  But  before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  clearer 
exposition  of  the  definition  which  we  have  adopted.  There  are  three 
things,  then,  principally  to  be  considered  in  it.  First,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  life  to  God,  we  require  a  transformation  not  only  in 
external  works,  but  in  the  soul  itself,  which  is  able  only  after  it  has 
put  off"  its  old  habits  to  bring  forth  fruits  conformable  to  its  renovation. 
The  prophet,  intending  to  express  this,  enjoins  those  whom  he  calls 
to  repentance  to  make  them  " a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit"  (Ezek. 
xviii.  31).  Hence  Moses,  on  several  occasions,  when  he  would  show 
how  the  Israelites  were  to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  tells  them 
that  it  must  be  done  with  the  whole  heart,  and  the  whole  soul  (a 
mode  of  expression  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  prophets),  and  by 
terming  it  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  points  to  the  internal  affec- 
tions. But  there  is  no  passage  better  fitted  to  teach  us  the  genuine 
nature  of  repentance  than  the  following :  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord,  return  unto  me."  "  Break  up  your  fallow  ground,  and 
sow  not  among  thorns.  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take 
away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart"  (Jer.  iv.  1 — 4).  See  how  he  de- 
clares to  them  that  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  commence  the  study  of 
righteousness  unless  impiety  shall  first  have  been  eradicated  from 
their  inmost  heart.  And  to  make  the  deeper  impression,  he  reminds 
them  that  they  have  to  do  with  God,  and  can  gain  nothing  by  deceit, 

1  Matth  iu.  2;  I  Sam.  vii.  8;  Luke  ill.  8;  Rom.  yi.  4;  Acts  zxri.  20. 
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because  he  hates  a  double  heart.  For  this  reason  Isaiah  derides  the 
preposterous  attempts  of  hypocrites,  who  zealously  aimed  at  an  ex- 
ternal repentance  by  the  observance  of  ceremonies,  but  in  the  mean- 
while cared  not  *'  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  "  (Isaiah  Iviii.  6).  In  these 
words  he  admirably  shows  wherein  the  acts  of  unfeigned  repentance 
consist. 

7.  The  second  part  of  our  definition  is,  that  repentance  proceeds  from 
a  sincere  fear  of  God.  Before  the  mind  of  the  sinner  can  be  inclined 
to  repentance,  he  must  be  aroused  by  the  thought  of  divine  judgment ; 
but  when  once  the  thought  that  God  will  one  day  ascend  his  tribunal  to 
take  an  account  of  all  words  and  actions  has  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  it  will  not  allow  him  to  rest,  or  have  one  moment's  peace,  but 
will  perpetually  urge  him  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  life,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  stand  securely  at  that  judgment-seat.  Hence  the 
Scripture,  when  exhorting  to  repentance,  often  introduces  the  subject 
of  judgment  as  in  Jeremiah,  "  Lest  my  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and 
burn  that  none  can  quench  it,  because  of  theevilofyour doings"  (Jer.  iv. 
4).  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Athenians,  says,  **  The  times  of  this 
ignorance  Qod  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  everyijrhere 
to  repent :  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  "  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31).  The  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  several  other  passages.  Sometimes  God  is  declared  to  be 
a  judge,  from  the  punishments  already  inflicted,  thus  leading  sinners 
to  reflect  that  worse  awaits  them  if  they  do  not  quickly  repent.  There  is 
an  example  of  this  in  the  xxixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  As  repent- 
ance begins  with  dread  and  hatred  of  sin,  the  Apostle  sets  clown 
godly  sorrow  as  one  of  its  causes  (2  Cor  vii.  10).  By  godly  sorrow 
he  means  when  we  not  only  tremble  at  the  punishment,  but  hate  and 
abhor  the  sin,  because  we  know  it  is  displeasing  to  Qod,  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  should  be,  for  unless  we  are  stung  to  the  quick, 
the  sluggishness  of  our  carnal  nature  cannot  be  corrected ;  nay,  no 
degree  of  pungency  would  suffice  for  our  stupor  and  sloth,  did  not  God 
lift  the  rod  and  strike  deeper.  There  is,  moreover,  a  rebellious  spirit 
which  must  be  broken  as  with  hammers.  The  stern  threatenings 
which  God  employs  are  extorted  from  him  by  our  depraved  disposi- 
tions. For  while  we  are  asleep  it  were  in  vain  to  allure  us  by  sooth- 
ing measures.  Passages  to  this  effect  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with, 
and  I  need  not  quote  them.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
fear  of  God  lies  at  the  root  of  repentance — viz.  that  though  the  life 
()f  man  were  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  virtue,  still  if  they  do  not  bear 
reference  to  God,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  lauded  in  the  world, 
they  are  mere  abomination  in  heaven,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  righteousness  to  render  to  God  that  service  and  honour 
of^ which  he  is  impiously  defrauded,  whenever  it  is  not  our  express 
purpose  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

8.  We  must  now  explain  the  third  part  of  the  definition,  and  show 
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what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  repentance  consists  of  two  parts — 
viz.  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit. 
The  prophets,  in  accommodation  to  a  carnal  people,  express  this  in 
simple  and  homely  terms,  but  clearly,  when  they  say,  "  Depart  from 
evil,  wid  do  good  "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  14).  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  c^ase  to  do  evil ; 
learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed,"  &c.  (Isaiah 
i.  16, 17).  In  dissuading  us  from  wickedness  they  demand  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  which  is  full  of  perverseness  and  malice.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  and  arduous  achievement  to  renounce  ourselves, 
and  lay  aside  our  natural  disposition.  For  the  flesh  must  not  be 
thought  to  be  destroyed  unless  everything  that  we  have  of  our  own 
is  abolished.  But  seeing  that  all  the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  enmity 
against  God  (Rom.  viii.  7),  the  first  step  to  the  obedience  of  his  law 
is  the  renouncement  of  our  own  nature.  Renovation  is  afterwards 
manifested  by  the  fruits  produced  by  it — ^viz.  justice,  judgment,  and 
mercy.  Since  it  were  not  sufficient  duly  to  perform  such  acts,  were  not 
the  mind  and  heart  previously  endued  with  sentiments  of  justice,  judg- 
ment, and  mercy,  this  is  done  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  instilling  his 
holiness  into  our  souls,  so  inspires  them  with  new  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, that  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  new.  And,  indeed,  as  we 
are  naturally  averse  to  God,  unless  self-denial  precede,  we  shall  never 
tend  to  that  which  is  right.  Hence  we  are  so  often  enjoined  to  put 
oflf  the  old  man,  to  renounce  the  world  and  the  flesh,  to  forsake  our 
lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind.  Moreover,  the  very 
name  mortification  reminds  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  forget  our  former 
nature,  because  we  hence  infer  that  we  cannot  be  trained  to  the  fear 
of  Qod,  and  learn  the  first  principles  of  piety,  unless  we  are  violently 
'smitten  Trith  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  annihilated,  as  if  Qod  were 
declaring,  that  to  be  ranked  among  his  sons  there  must  be  a  destruc- 
tion of  our  ordinary  nature. 

9.  Both  of  these  we  obtain  by  union  with  Christ.  For  if  we  have 
true  fellowship  in  his  death,  our  old  man  is  crucified  by  his  power, 
and  the  body  of  sin  becomes  dead,  so  that  the  corruption  of  our  ori- 
ginal nature  is  never  again  in  full  vigour  (Rom.  vi.  5,  6).  If  we 
are  partakers  in  his  resurrection,  we  are  raised  up  by  means  of  it  U) 
newness  of  life  which  conforms  us  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  one 
word,  then,  by  repentance  I  understand  regeneration,*  the  only  aim 
of  which  is  to  form  in  us  anew  the  image  of  God,  which  was  sullied, 
and  all  but  effaced  by  the  transgression  of  Adam.  So  the  Apostle 
teaches  when  he  says,  "  We  all  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  Again,  "  Be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind,"  and  "  put  ye  on  the  new  man,  which  after  Gtxl 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."    Again,  "  Put  ye  on 

I  French,  "  one  regeneration  spirituelle ;" — a  spiritual  regeneration. 
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again  regard  it  as  sin  whenever  man  is  influenced  in  any  degree  by 
any  desire  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  nay,  we  maintain  that  the 
very  pravity  which  begets  in  us  such  desires  is  sin.  Accordingly,  we 
hold  that  there  is  always  sin  in  the  saints,  until  they  are  freed  from 
their  mortal  frame,  because  depraved  concupiscence  resides  in  their 
flesh,  and  is  at  variance  with  rectitude.  Augustine  himself  does  not 
always  refrain  from  using  the  name  of  sin,  as  when  he  says,  **  Paul 
gives  the  name  of  sin  to  that  carnal  concupiscence  from  which  all 
sins  arise.  This  in  regard  to  the  saints  loses  its  dominion  in  this 
world,  and  is  destroyed  in  heaven."  In  these  words  he  admits  that 
believers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  liable  to  carnal  concupiscence,  are 
chargeable  with  sin. 

11.  When  it  is  said  that  God  purifies  his  Church,  so  as  to  be 
"holy  and  without  blemish"  (Eph.  v.  26,  27),  that  he  promises  this 
cleansing  by  means  of  baptism,  and  performs  it  in  his  elect,  I  under- 
stand that  reference  is  made  to  the  guilt  rather  than  to  the  matter  of 
sin.  In  regenerating  his  people  God  indeed  accomplishes  this  much 
for  them ;  he  destroys  the  dominion  of  sin,  ^  by  supplying  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  which  enables  them  to  come  off"  victorious  from  the 
contest.  Sin,  however,  though  it  ceases  to  reign,  ceases  not  to  dwell 
in  them.  Accordingly,  though  we  say  that  the  old  man  is  crucified, 
and  the  law  of  sin  is  abolished  in  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  vi.  6), 
the  remains  of  sin  survive,  not  to  have  dominion,  but  to  humble  them 
imder  a  consciousness  of  their  infirmity.  We  admit  that  these 
remains,  just  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  are  not  imputed,  but  we, 
at  the  same  time,  contend  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mercy  of  God  that 
the  saints  are  not  charged  with  the  guilt  which  would  otherwise  make 
them  sinners  before  Qod.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  confirm 
this  view,  seeing  we  can  support  it  by  clear  passages  of  Scripture. 
How  can  we  express  our  view  more  plainly  than  Paul  does  in  Rom. 
vii  6  ?  We  have  elsewhere  shown,  and  Augustine  by  solid  reasons 
proves,  that  Paul  is  there  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  regenerated 
man.  I  say  nothing  as  to  his  use  of  the  words  evil  and  sin.  How- 
ever those  who  object  to  our  view  may  quibble  on  these  words,  can 
any  man  deny  that  aversion  to  the  law  of  God  is  an  evil,  and  that 
hinderance  to  righteousness  is  sin  ?  In  short,  who  will  not  admit 
that  there  is  guilt  where  there  is  spiritual  misery  ?  But  all  these 
things  Paul  affirms  of  this  disease.  Again,  the  law  furnishes  us  with 
a  clear  demonstration  by  which  the  whole  question  may  be  quickly 
disposed  of  We  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength.  Since  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul 
oaght  thus  to  be  engrossed  with  the  love  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  the 
commandment  is  not  fulfilled  by  those  who  receive  the  smallest  desire 
into  their  heart,  or  admit  into  their  minds  any  thought  whatever 
which  may  lead  them  away  from  the  love  of  God  to  vanity.     What 

1  Latin.  "  Reatus." — French,  "  rimputation  du  pecli^> ; "— tho  imputation  of  sin. 
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then  ?  Is  it  not  through  the  faculties  of  mind  that  we  are  assailed 
with  sudden  motions,  that  we  perceive  sensual,  or  form  conceptions 
of  mental  objects  ?  Since  these  faculties  give  admission  to  vain  and 
wicked  thoughts,  do  they  not  show  that  to  that  extent  they  are  de- 
void of  the  love  of  God  ?  He,  then,  who  admits  not  that  ^  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  are  sins,  and  that  that  disease  of  concupiscence, 
which  they  call  a  stimulus,  is  a  fountain  of  sin,'must  of  necessity  deny 
that  the  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin. 

12.  If  any  one  thinks  it  absurd  thus  to  condemn  all  the  desires  by 
which  man  is  naturally  affected,  seeing  they  have  been  implanted  by 
God  the  author  of  nature,  we  answer,  that  we  by  no  means  condemn 
those  appetites  which  God  so  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  at  his 
first  creation,  that  they  cannot  be  eradicated  without  destroying 
human  nature  itself,  but  only  the  violent  lawless  movements  which 
war  with  the  order  of  God.  But  as,  in  consequence  of  the  corruption 
of  nature,  all  our  faculties  are  so  vitiated  and  corrupted,  that  a  per- 
})etual  disorder  and  excess  is  apparent  in  all  our  actions,  and  as  the 
appetites  cannot  be  separated  from  this  excess,  we  maintain  that 
therefore  they  are  vicious ;  or,  to  give  the  substance  in  fewer  words, 
we  hold  that  all  human  desires  are  evil,  and  we  charge  them  with 
sin  not  in  as  far  as  they  are  natural,  but  because  they  are  inordinate, 
and  inordinate  because  nothing  pure  and  upright  can  proceed  from  a 
corrupt  and  poUuted  nature.  Nor  does  Augustine  depart  from  this 
doctrine  in  reality  so  much  as  in  appearance.  From  an  excessive 
dread  of  the  invidious  charge  with  which  the  Pela^ns  assailed  him, 
he  sometimes  refrains  from  using  the  term  sin  in  this  sense ;  but  when 
he  says  (ad  Bonif.)  that  the  law  of  sin  remaining  in  the  saints^  the 
guilt  only  is  taken  away,  he  shows  clearly  enough  that  his  view  is  not 
very  different  from  ours. 

13.  We  will  produce  some  other  passages  to  make  it  more  apparent 
what  his  sentiments  were.  In  his  second  book  against  Julian,  he 
says,  **  This  law  of  sin  is  both  remitted  in  spiritual  regeneration  and 
remains  in  the  mortal  flesh ;  remitted,  because  the  guilt  is  forgiven 
in  the  sacrament  by  which  believers  are  regenerated,  and  yet  remains, 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  desires  against  which  believers  fight."  Again, 
'*  Therefore  the  law  of  sin  (which  was  in  the  members  of  this  great 
Apostle  also)  is  forgiven  in  baptism,  not  ended."  Again,  "  The  law 
01  sin,  the  guilt  of  which,  though  remaining,  is  forgiven  in  baptism, 
Ambrose  called  iniquity,  for  it  is  iniquitous  for  the  flesh  to  lust  against 
the  Spirit."  Again,  **  Sin  is  dead  in  the  guilt  by  which  it  bound  us; 
and  until  it  is  cured  by  the  perfection  of  burial,  though  dead  it  rebela" 
In  the  fifth  book  he  says  still  more  plainly,  "As  blindness  of  heart  is 
the  sin  by  which  God  is  not  believed ;  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  by 
which  a  proud  heart  is  justly  punished ;  and  the  cause  of  sin,  when 
through  the  error  of  a  blinded  heart  any  evil  is  committed :  so  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  against  which  the  good  Spirit  wars,  is  also  sin, 
because  disobedient  to  the  authority  of  the  mind ;  and  the  punish- 
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ment  of  sin,  because  the  recompense  rendered  for  disobedience ;  and 
the  cause  of  sin,  consenting  by  revolt  or  springing  up  through  con- 
tamination." He  here  without  ambiguity  calls  it  sin,  because  the 
Pelagian  heresy  being  now  refuted,  and  the  sound  doctrine  confirmed, 
he  was  less  afraid  of  calumny.  Thus,  also,  in  his  forty-first  Homily 
on  John,  where  he  speaks  his  own  sentiments  without  controversy,  he 
says,  "  If  with  the  flesh  you  serve  the  law  of  sin,  do  what  the  Apostle 
himself  says,  *  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that 
ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  (Rom.  vi.  12).  He  does  not 
say,  Let  it  mt  be,  but  Let  it  not  reign.  As  long  as  you  live  there 
must  be  sin  in  your  members ;  but  at  least  let  its  dominion  be  de- 
stroyed ;  do  not  what  it  orders."  Those  who  maintain  that  concu- 
piscence is  not  sin,  are  wont  to  found  on  the  passage  of  James,  "Then, 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin"  (James  i.  15^.  But 
this  is  easily  refuted :  for  unless  we  understand  him  as  speakmg  only 
of  wicked  works  or  actual  sins,  even  a  wicked  inclination  will  not  bo 
accounted  sin.  But  from  his  calling  crimes  and  wicked  deeds  the 
fruits  of  lust,  and  also  giving  them  the  name  of  sins,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  lust  itself  is  not  an  evil,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  deserving 
of  condemnation. 

14.  Some  Anabaptists  in  the  present  age  mistake  some  indescrib- 
able sort  of  frenzied  excess  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  holding 
that  the  children  of  God  are  restored  to  a  state  of  innocence,  and, 
therefore,  need  give  themselves  no  anxiety  about  curbing  the  lust  of 
the  flesh ;  that  they  have  the  Spirit  for  their  guide,  and  under  his 
agency  never  err.^  It  would  be  incredible  that  the  human  mind 
could  proceed  to  such  insanity,  did  they  not  openly  and  exultingly 
give  utterance  to  their  dogma.  It  is  indeed  monstrous,  and  yet  it  is 
just,  that  those  who  have  resolved  to  turn  the  word  of  God  into  a  lie, 
should  thus  be  punished  for  their  blasphemous  audacity.  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  all  distinction  between  base  and  honourable,  just  and  unjust, 
good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  is  abolished  ?  The  distinction,  they 
say,  is  from  the  curse  of  the  old  Adam,  and  from  this  we  are  exempted 
by  Christ.  There  will  be  no  difference,  then,  between  whoredom  and 
chastity,  sincerity  and  craft,  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  robbery. 
Away  with  vain  fear  I  (they  say),  the  Spirit  will  not  bid  you  do  any- 
thing that  is  wrong,  provided  you  sincerely  and  boldly  leave  yourself 
to  his  agency.  Who  is  not  amazed  at  such  monstrous  doctrines  ? 
And  yet  this  philosophy  is  popular  with  those  who,  blinded  by  insane 
lusts,  have  thrown  off  common  sense.  But  what  kind  of  Christ,  pray, 
do  they  fabricate  ?  what  kind  of  Spirit  do  they  belch  forth  ?  We 
acknowledge  one  Christ,  and  his  one  Spirit,  whom  the  prophets  fore- 
told and  the  Gospel  proclaims  as  actually  manifested,  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  this  kind  respecting  him.  That  Spirit  is  not  the  patron 
of  murder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  pride,  contention,  avarice,  and  fraud, 

1  See  CalTin,  adv.  Libertinos,  cap.  xriii. 
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but  the  author  of  love,  chastity,  sobriety,  modesty,  peace,  moderation, 
und  truth.  He  is  not  a  Spirit  of  giddiness,  rushing  rashly  and  pre- 
cipitately, without  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  but  fiill  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  by  which  he  can  duly  distinguish  between  justice  and 
injustice.  He  instigates  not  to  lawless  and  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness, but,  discriminating  between  lawiul  and  unlawful,  teaches  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  But  why  dwell  longer  in  refutinff  that 
brutish  frenzy  ?  To  Christians  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  turbulent 
phantom,  which  they  themselves  have  produced  by  dreaming,  or 
received  ready-made  by  others ;  but  they  religiously  seek  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  him  from  Scripture,  where  two  things  are  taught  concerning 
him :  first,  that  he  is  given  to  us  for  sanctification,  that  he  may  purge 
us  from  all  iniquity  and  defilement,  and  bring  us  to  the  obedience  of 
divine  rigteousness,  an  obedience  which  cannot  exist  unless  the  lusts 
to  which  these  men  would  give  loose  reins  are  tamed  and  subdued ; 
secondly,  that  though  purged  by  his  sanctification,  we  are  still  beset 
by  many  vices  and  much  weakness,  so  long  as  we  are  enclosed  in  the 
prison  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is,  that  placed  at  a  great  distance  from 
perfection,  we  must  always  be  endeavouring  to  make  some  progress, 
and  daily  struggling  with  the  evil  by  which  we  are  entangled 
Whence,  too,  it  follows  that,  shaking  off  sloth  and  security,  we  must 
be  intently  vigilant,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  unawares  in  the  snares  of 
our  flesh ;  unless,  indeed,  we  presume  to  think  that  we  have  made 
greater  progress  than  the  Apostle,  who  was  buffeted  by  a  messenger 
of  Satan,  in  order  that  his  strength  might  be  perfected  in  weakness, 
and  who  gives  in  his  own  person  a  true,  not  a  fictitious  representation, 
of  the  strife  between  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  xii  7,  9  ;  Eom. 
vii.  6). 

15.  The  Apostle,  in  his  description  of  repentance  (2  Cor.  vii.  2), 
enumerates  seven  causes,  effects,  or  parts  belonging  to  it,  and  that  on 
the  best  grounds.  These  are  carefulness,  excuse,  indignation,  fear, 
desire,  zeal,  revenge.  It  should  not  excite  surprise  that  I  venture 
not  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  causes  or 
effects :  both  views  may  be  maintained.  They  may  also  be  called 
affections  conjoined  with  repentance  ;  but  as  Paul's  meaning  may  be 
ascertained  without  entering  into  any  of  these  questions,  we  shall  be 
contented  with  a  simple  exposition.  He  says  then  that  godly  sorrow 
produces  carefulness.  He  who  is  really  dissatisfied  with  himself  for 
sinning  against  his  God,  is,  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  to  care  and 
attention,  that  he  may  completely  disentangle  himself  from  the  chains 
of  the  devil,  and  keep  a  better  guard  against  his  snares,  so  as  not 
afterwards  to  lose  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  be  overcome 
by  security.  Next  comes  ecccme^  which  in  this  place  means  not  de- 
fence, in  which  the  sinner  to  escape  the  judgment  of  Gk)d  either 
denies  his  fault  or  extenuates  it,  but  apologising,  which  trusts  more 
to  intercession  than  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause ;  just  as  children 
not  altogether  abandoned,  while  they  acknowledge  and  confess  their 
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errors,  yet  employ  deprecation ;  and  to  make  room  for  it,  testify,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  that  they  have  by  no  means  cast  off  the 
reverence  which  they  owe  to  their  parents ;  in  short,  endeavour  by 
excuse  not  to  prove  themselves  righteous  and  innocent,  but  only  to 
obtain  pardon.  Next  follows  indignation,  under  which  the  sinner 
inwardly  murmurs,  expostulates,  and  is  offended  with  himself  on 
recognising  his  perverseness  and  ingratitude  to  God.  By  the  term 
fear  is  meant  that  trepidation  which  takes  possession  of  our  minds 
whenever  we  consider  both  what  we  have  deserved,  and  the  fearful 
severity  of  the  divine  anger  against  sinners.  Accordingly,  the  ex- 
ceeding disquietude  which  we  must  necessarily  feel,  both  trains  us  to 
humility  and  makes  us  more  cautious  for  the  future.  But  if  the  care- 
fulness or  anxiety  which  he  first  mentioned  is  the  result  of  fear,  the 
connection  between  the  two  becomes  obvious.  Desire  seems  to  me 
to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  diligence  in  duty,  and  alacrity  in  doing 
service,  to  which  the  sense  of  our  misdeeds  ought  to  be  a  powerful 
stimulus.  To  this  also  pertains  zeal,  which  immediately  follows  ;  for 
it  signifies  the  ardour  with  which  we  are  inflamed  when  such  goads 
as  these  are  applied  to  us.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  Into  what  abyss 
had  I  fallen  had  not  the  mercy  of  God  prevented  ?"  The  last  of  all 
is  revenue,  for  the  stricter  we  are  with  ourselves,  and  the  severer  the 
censure  we  pass  upon  our  sins,  the  more  ground  we  have  to  hope  for 
the  divine  favour  and  mercy.  And  certainly  when  the  soul  is  over- 
whelmed with  a  dread  of  divine  judgment,  it  cannot  but  act  the 
part  of  an  avenger  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  itself  Pious  men, 
doubtless,  feel  that  there  is  punishment  in  the  shame,  confusion, 
groans,  self-displeasure,  and  other  feelings  produced  by  a  serious  re- 
view of  their  sins.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  moderation 
must  be  used,  so  that  we  may  not  be  overwhelmed  with  sadness,  there 
being  nothing  to  which  trembling  consciences  are  more  prone  than 
to  rush  into  despair.  This,  too,  is  one  of  Satan's  artifices.  Those 
whom  he  sees  thus  overwhelmed  with  fear  he  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  sorrow,  that  they  may  never  again  rise.  It 
is  true  that  the  fear  which  ends  in  humility  without  relinquishing 
the  hope  of  pardon  cannot  be  in  excess.  And  yet  we  must  always 
beware,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  of  giving  way  to  ex- 
treme dread,  as  this  tends  to  make  us  shun  God  while  he  is  calling 
us  to  himself  by  repentance.  Wherefore,  the  advice  of  Bernard  is 
good,  "  Grief  for  sins  is  necessary,  but  must  not  be  perpetual.  My 
advice  is  to  turn  back  at  times  from  sorrow  and  the  anxious  remem- 
brance of  your  ways,  and  escape  to  the  plain,  to  a  calm  review  of  the 
divine  mercies.  Let  us  mingle  honey  with  wormwood,  that  the  salu- 
brious bitter  may  give  health  when  we  drink  it  tempered  with  a 
mixture  of  sweetness :  while  you  think  humbly  of  yourselves,  think 
also  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord"  (Bernard  in  Cant.  Serm.  xi.). 

16.  We  can  now  understand  what  are  the  fruits  of  repentance — 
viz.  offices  of  piety  towards  God,  and  love  towards  men,  general  holi- 
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ness  and  purity  of  life.  In  short,  the  more  a  man  studies  to  conform 
his  life  to  the  standard  of  the  divine  law,  the  surer  signs  he  gives  of 
his  re{)entance.  Accordingly,  the  Spirit,  in  exhorting  us  to  repent- 
ance, brings  before  us  at  one  time  each  separate  precept  of  the  law ; 
at  another  the  duties  of  the  second  table ;  although  there  are  also 

Eassages  in  which,  after  condemning  impurity  in  its  fountain  in  the 
eart,  he  afterwards  descends  to  external  marks,  by  which  repent- 
ance is  proved  to  be  sincere.  A  portraiture  of  this  I  will  shortly  set 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader  when  I  come  to  describe  the  Christian 
life  (infra^  chapter  vi.).  1  will  not  here  collect  the  passages  from 
the  prophets  in  which  they  deride  the  frivolous  observances  of  those 
who  labour  to  appease  God  with  ceremonies,  and  show  that  they  are 
mere  mockery ;  or  those  in  which  they  show  that  outward  integrity 
of  conduct  is  not  the  chief  part  of  repentance,  seeing  that  God  looks 
at  the  heart.  Any  one  moderately  versant  in  Scripture  will  under- 
stand by  himself,  without  being  reminded  by  others,  that  when  he 
has  to  do  with  God,  nothing  is  gained  without  beginning  with  the 
internal  aflfections  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  passage  of  Joel  which 
wiU  avail  not  a  little  for  the  understanding  of  others :  "  Rend  your 
heart,  and  not  your  garments"  (Joel  ii.  13).  Both  are  also  briefly 
expressed  by  James  in  these  words :  "Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners ; 
and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double-minded"  (James  iv.  8).  Here,  in- 
deed, the  accessory  is  set  down  first ;  but  the  source  and  principle  is 
afterwards  pointed  out — viz.  that  hidden  defilements  must  be  wiped 
away,  and  an  altar  erected  to  God  in  the  very  heart.  There  are, 
moreover,  certain  external  exercises  which  we  employ  in  private  as 
remedies  to  humble  us  and  tame  our  flesh,  and  in  public,  to  testily 
our  repentance.  These  have  their  origin  in  that  revenge  of  which 
Paul  speaks  (2  Cor.  vii.  2),  for  when  the  mind  is  distressed  it  natur- 
ally expresses  itself  in  sackcloth,  groans,  and  tears,  shuns  ornament 
and  every  kind  of  show,  and  abandons  all  delights.  Then  he  who 
feels  how  great  an  evil  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  is,  tries  every  means 
of  curbing  it.  Besides,  he  who  considers  aright  how  grievous  a  thing 
it  is  to  have  ofiended  the  justice  of  God,  cannot  rest  until,  in  his 
humility,  he  have  given  glory  to  God.  Such  exercises  are  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  when  they  speak  of  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance. But  although  they  by  no  means  place  the  power  of  repentance 
in  them,  yet  my  readers  must  pardon  me  for  saying  what  I  think — 
they  certainly  seem  to  insist  on  them  more  than  is  right.  Any  one 
who  judiciously  considers  the  matter  will,  I  trust,  agree  with  me 
that  they  have  exceeded  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  so  strongly  urging 
and  extravagantly  commending  that  corporal  discipline,  they  inaeed 
succeeded  in  making  the  people  embrace  it  with  greater  zeal ;  but 
they  in  a  manner  obscured  what  they  should  have  regarded  as  of 
much  more  serious  moment.  Secondly,  the  inflictions  which  they 
enjoined  were  considerably  more  rigorous  than  ecclesiastical  mildness 
demands,  as  will  be  elsewhere  shown. 
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17.  But  as  there  are  some  who,  from  the  frequent  mention  of  sack- 
cloth, faatin"^,  and  tears,  especially  in  (Joel  ii.  12),  think  that  these 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  repentance,  we  must  dispel  their  de- 
lusion. In  that  jvassage  the  proper  part  of  repentance  is  described 
by  the  words,  *'  turn  ye  even  to  me  with  your  whole  heart ;"  "  rend 
your  heart,  and  not  your  garments."  The  "  fasting/'  "  weeping,"  and 
**  mourning,"  are  introduced  not  as  invariable  or  necessary  effects, 
but  as  special  circumstances.^  Having  foretold  that  most  grievous 
disasters  were  impending  over  the  Jews,  he  exhorts  them  to  turn 
away  the  divine  anger,  not  only  by  repenting,  but  by  giving  public 
tiigns  of  sorrow.  For  as  a  criminal,  to  excite  the  commiseration  of 
the  judge,  appears  in  a  supplicating  posture,  with  a  long  beard,  un- 
combed hair,  and  coarse  clothing,  so  should  those  who  are  charged 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  Grod  deprecate  his  severity  in  a  garb  of  wretch- 
edness. But  although  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  perhaps  more  con- 
ibrmable  to  the  customs  of  these  times,^  yet  it  is  plain  that  weeping 
and  fasting  are  very  appropriate  in  our  case  whenever  the  Lord 
threatens  us  with  any  defeat  or  calamity.  In  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  he  declares  that  he  is  preparing,  and,  in  a  manner, 
arming  himself  for  vengeance.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  the  Prophet 
exhort  those,  on  whose  crimes  he  had  said  a  little  before  that  ven- 
geance was  to  be  executed,  to  weeping  and  fasting, — ^that  is,  to  the 
mourning  habit  of  criminals.  Nor  in  the  present  day  do  ecclesias-  . 
tical  teachers  act  improperly  when,  seeing  ruin  hanging  over  the 
necks  of  their  people,^  they  call  aloud  on  them  to  hasten  with  weep- 
ing and  fasting :  only  they  must  always  urge,  with  greater  care  and 
earnestness,  "  rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments."  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  fasting  is  not  always  a  concomitant  of  repentance, 
but  is  specially  destined  lor  seasons  of  calamity.*  Hence  our  Saviour 
connects  it  with  mourning  (Matth.  ix.  15),  and  relieves  the  Apostles 
of  the  necessity  of  it  until,  by  being  deprived  of  his  presence,  they 
were  filled  with  sorrow.  I  speak  of  formal  fasting.  For  the  life  of 
Christians  ought  ever  to  be  tampered  with  frugality  and  sobriety,  so 
that  the  whole  course  of  it  should  present  some  appearance  of  fasting. 
As  this  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  when  the  tUscipline  of  the 
Church  comes  to  be  considered,  I  now  dwell  less  upon  it. 

18.  This  much,  however,  I  will  add:  when  the  name  repentance 
is  applied  to  the  external  profession,  it  is  used  improperly,  and  not 

I  French,  "  Circonstances  qui  conveDojeDt  specialement  alors;" — circumst&ncea 
which  were  then  specially  suitable. 

'^  French,  "  Fust  la  coustume  de  ce  temps-la,  et  ne  nous  appartienne  aigourdhui  do 
rien  ;'* — was  the  custom  of  that  time,  and  we  have  nowadays  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

3  The  French  adds,  "  Soit  de  guerre,  de  famine,  ou  de  pestilence ;" — whether  of  war, 
famine,  or  pestilence 

^  Latin,  '*  Calamitosis  temporibus  peculiariter  destinari." — French,  "  ConTient  par- 
ticulierement  a  ceux  qui  veulent  testifier  quils  se  recognoissant  avoir  merito  Tire  de 
Dieu,  et  neantmoins  requierent  pardon  de  sa  clemence ; " — is  particularly  suitable  to 
those  who  acknowledge  they  have  deserved  the  wrath  of  God,  and  yet  seek  pardon  of 
his  mercy. 
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in  the  genuine  meaning  as  I  have  explained  it.  For  that  is  not  so 
much  a  turning  unto  G-od  as  the  confession  of  a  fault  accompanied 
with  deprecation  of  the  sentence  and  punishment.  Thus  to  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  (Matth.  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x.  13),  is  just  to  testify 
self-dissatisfaction  when  God  is  angry  with  us  for  having  grievously 
offended  him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  public  confession  oy  which, 
condemning  ourselves  before  angels  and  the  world,  we  prevent  the 
judgment  of  God.  For  Paul,  rebuking  the  sluggishness  of  those  who 
indulge  in  their  sins,  says,  "  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  judged  "  (1  Cor  xi.  31).  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however, 
openly  to  inform  others,  and  make  them  the  witnesses  of  our  repent- 
ance ;  but  to  confess  privately  to  G^  is  a  part  of  true  repentance 
which  cannot  be  omitted.  Nothing  were  more  incongruous  than  that 
God  should  pardon  the  sins  in  which  we  are  flattering  ourselves,  and 
hypocritically  cloaking  that  he  may  not  bring  them  to  light  We 
must  not  only  confess  the  sins  which  we  daily  commit,  but  more 
grievous  lapses  ought  to  carry  us  farther,  and  bring  to  our  remem- 
brance things  which  seemed  to  have  been  long  ago  buried.  Of  this 
David  sets  an  example  before  us  in  his  own  person  (Ps.  li).  Filled 
with  shame  for  a  recent  crime  he  examines  himself,  going  back  to 
the  womb,  and  acknowledging  that  even  then  he  was  corrupted  and 
defiled.  This  he  does  not  to  extenuate  his  fault,  as  many  hide  them- 
selves in  the  crowd,  and  catch  at  impunity  by  involving  others  along 
with  them.  Very  differently  does  David,  who  ingenuously  makes  it 
an  aggravation  of  his  sin,  that  being  corrupted  from  his  earliest 
infancy  he  ceased  not  to  add  iniquity  to  iniquity.  In  another  paf^ 
sage,  also,  he  takes  a  survey  of  his  past  life,  and  implores  Grod  to 
pardon  the  errors  of  his  youth  (Ps.  xxv.  7).  And,  indeed,  we  shall 
not  prove  that  we  have  thoroughly  shaken  off  our  stupor  until, 
groaning  under  the  burden,  and  lamenting  our  sad  condition,  we  seek 
relief  from  God.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the  repentance 
which  we  are  enjoined  assiduously  to  cultivate,  differs  from  that 
which  raises,  as  it  w^re,  from  death  those  who  had  fallen  more 
shamefully,  or  given  themselves  up  to  sin  without  restraint,  or  by 
some  kind  of  open  revolt,  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  God,  For 
Scripture,  in  exhorting  to  repentance,  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  passage 
from  death  unto  life,  and  when  relating  that  a  people  had  repented, 
means  that  they  had  abandoned  idolatry,  and  other  forms  of  gross 
wickedness.  For  which  reason  Paul  denounces  woe  to  sinners,  "  who 
have  not  repented  of  the  uncleanness,  and  fornication,  and  lascivious- 
ness  which  they  have  committed"  (2  Cor.  xii.  21).  This  distinction 
ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  lest  when  we  hear  of  a  few  individuals 
having  been  summoned  to  repent  wo  indulge  in  supine  security,  as 
if  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mortification  of  the  flesh ;  whereas, 
in  conseijuence  of  the  depraved  desires  which  are  always  enticing  us, 
and  the  iniquities  which  are  ever  and  anon  springing  from  them,  it 
must  engage  our  unremitting  care.    The  special  repentance  enjoined 
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upon  those  whom  the  devil  has  entangled  in  deadly  snares,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  fear  of  God,  does  not  abolish  that  ordinary  repent- 
ance which  the  corruption  of  nature  obliges  us  to  cultivate  during 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

19.  Moreover,  if  it  is  true,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  a  complete  summary  of  the  Gospel  is  included  under  these  two 
heads — viz.  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins — do  we  not  see  that 
the  Lord  justifies  his  people  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  renews 
them  to  true  holiness  by  the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit  ?  John,  the 
messenger  sent  before  the  face  of  Christ  to  prepare  his  ways,  pro- 
claimed, "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  "  (Matth. 
xi.  10 ;  iii.  2).  By  inviting  them  to  repentance,  he  urged  them  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  sinners,  and  in  all  respects  condemned 
before  God,  that  thus  they  might  be  induced  earnestly  to  seek  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  a  new  birth  in  the  Spirit.  By  an- 
nouncing the  kingdom  of  God,  he  called  for  faith,  since  by  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  declared  to  be  at  hand,  he  meant 
forgiveness  of  sins,  salvation,  life,  and  every  other  blessing  which 
we  obtain  in  Christ ;  wherefore  we  read  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
**John  did  baptise  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3). 
What  does  this  mean,  but  that,  weary  and  oppressed  with  the  burden 
of  sin,  they  should  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  entertain  hopes  of  forgive- 
ness and  salvation  ?^  Thus,  too,  Christ  began  his  preaching,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel " 
(Mark  i.  15).  First,  he  declares  that  the  treasures  of  the  divine 
mercy  were  opened  in  him ;  next,  he  enjoins  repentance ;  and,  lastly, 
he  encourages  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  Accordingly,  when 
intending  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  said  that 
he  behoved  **to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations"  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  46).  In  like  manner,  after  his 
resurrection  the  Apostles  preached,  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance 
to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins"  (Acts  v.  31).  Repentance  is 
preached  in  the  name  of  Christ,  when  men  learn,  through  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  that  all  their  thoughts,  affections,  and  pursuits, 
are  corrupt  and  vicious ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  would  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  they  must  be  born  again.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
preached  when  men  are  taught  that  Christ  "  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption "  (1  Cor.  i. 
'M),  that  on  his  account  they  are  freely  deemed  righteous  and 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  God.  Though  both  graces  are  obtained  by 
faith  (as  has  been  shown  elsewhere),  yet  as  the  goodness  of  God,  by 
which  sins  are  forgiven,  is  the  proper  object  of  fiiith,  it  was  proper 
carefully  to  distinguish  it  from  repentance. 

1  The  French  adds,  "pource  qu'il  lui  est  propre,  et  comme  naturel,  de  sauyer  ce  que 
est  perda ; " — becaose  it  is  proper,  aud,  as  it  were,  natural  to  him  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 
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20.  Moreover,  as  hatred  of  sin,  which  is  the  beginning  of  repent- 
ance, first  gives  us  access  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  manifests 
himself  to  none  but  miserable  and  afflicted  sinners,  gioaning,  labour- 
ing, bmdened,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  pining  away  with  grief  and 
wretchedness,  so  if  we  would  stand  in  Christ,  we  must  aim  at  repent- 
ance, cultivate  it  during  our  whole  lives,  and  continue  it  to  the  last. 
Christ  came  to  call  sinners,  but  to  call  them  to  repentance.  He  was 
sent  to  bless  the  unworthy,  but  by  "  turning  away  every  one  "  "  from 
his  iniquities."  The  Scripture  is  full  of  similar  passages.  Hence, 
when  God  ofiers  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  in  return  ususJly  stipulates 
for  repentance,  intimating  that  his  mercy  should  induce  men  to  repent. 
'*  Keep  ye  judgment,"  saith  he,  "and  do  justice;  for  my  salvation  is 
near  to  come."  Again,  "  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and 
unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob."  Again,  "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him."  "  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out."^  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  repent- 
ance is  not  made  a  condition  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  a  foundation 
for  meriting  pardon ;  nay,  it  rather  indicates  the  end  at  which  they 
must  aim  if  they  would  obtain  favour,  God  having  resolved  to  take 
pity  on  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  them  to  repent. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  we  dwell  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  we  must 
constantly  struggle  with  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  nature,  and  so  with 
our  natural  disposition.  Plato  sometimes  says,^  that  the  life  of  the 
philosopher  is  to  meditate  on  death.  More  truly  may  we  say,  that 
the  life  of  a  Christian  man  is  constant  study  and  exercise  in  mortiiy- 
ing  the  flesh,  until  it  is  certainly  slain,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  obtains 
dominion  in  us.  Wherefore,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  made  most 
])rogress  who  has  learned  to  be  most  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He 
does  not,  however,  remain  in  the  miry  clay  without  going  forward ; 
but  rather  hastens  and  sighs  after  God,  that,  ingrafted  both  into 
the  death  and  the  life  of  Christ,  he  may  constantly  meditate  on  repent- 
ance. Unquestionably  those  who  have  a  genuine  hatred  of  sin  cannot 
do  otherwise :  for  no  man  ever  hated  sin  without  being  previously 
enamoured  of  righteousness.  This  view,  as  it  is  the  simplest  of  all, 
seemed  to  me  ako  to  accord  best  with  Scripture  truth. 

21.  Moreover,  that  repentance  is  a  special  gift  of  God,  I  trust  is  too 
well  understood  from  the  above  doctrine  to  require  any  lengUiened 
discourse.  Hence  the  Church'  extoLs  the  goodness  of  G^od,  and  looks 
on  in  wonder,  saying,  '*  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
repentance  unto  life"(Acts  xi.  18);  and  Paul,  enjoining  Timothy  to 

1  Isaiah  Ivi.  1 ;  lix.  20 ;  W.  C,  7 ;  Acta  ii.  88;  iii.  19. 

2  This  is  to  be  found  Id  differeDt  passages  of  his  work,  and  often  in  the  PUaado. 

3  French,  "L'Eglise  primitive  du  temps  des  Apostres;" — the  primitiTe  Cbarch  of 
the  Apostles'  time. 
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deal  meekly  and  patiently  with  unbelievers,  says, "  If  God  peradventure 
will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  and 
that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  "(2 
Tim.  ii.  25,  26).  God  indeed  declares,  that  he  would  have  all  men 
to  repent,  and  addresses  exhortations  in  common  to  all ;  their  eflBcacy, 
however,  depends  on  the  Spirit  of  regeneration.  It  were  easier  to 
create  us  at  first,  than  for  us  by  our  own  strength  to  acquire  a  more 
excellent  nature.  Wherefore,  in  regard  to  the  whole  process  of  re- 
generation, it  is  not  without  cause  we  are  called  God's  "  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  Gk)d  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them"  (Eph.  ii.  10).*  Those  whom  God  is 
pleased  to  rescue  from  death,  he  quickens  by  the  Spirit  of  regeneration ; 
not  that  repentance  is  properly  the  cause  of  salvation,  but  because,  as 
already  seen,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  faith  and  mercy  of  God ;  for, 
as  Isaiah  declares,  **  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them 
that  turn  from  trangression  in  Jacob."  This,  indeed,  is  a  standing 
truth,  that  wherever  the  fear  of  God  is  in  vigour,  the  Spirit  has  been 
canning  on  his  saving  work.  Hence,  in  Isaiah,  while  believers  com- 
plain and  lament  that  they  have  been  forsaken  of  God,  they  set  down 
the  supernatural  hardening  of  the  heart  as  a  sign  of  reprobation. 
The  Apostle  also,  intending  to  exclude  apostates  from  the  hope  of 
salvation,  states,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
to  repentance  (Heb.  vi.  6) ;  that  is,  God  by  renewing  those  whom  he 
wills  not  to  perish,  gives  them  a  sign  of  paternal  favour,  and  in  a 
manner  attracts  them  to  himself,  by  the  beams  of  a  calm  and  re- 
conciled countenance  ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  hardening  the  reprobate 
whose  impiety  is  not  to  be  forgiven,  he  thunders  against  them.  This 
kind  of  vengeance  the  Apostle  denounces  against  voluntary  apostates, 
(Heb.  X.  29),  who,  in  falling  away  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
mock  God,  insultingly  reject  his  favour,  profane  and  trample  under 
foot  the  blood  of  Christ,  nay,  as  far  as  m  them  lies,  crucify  him 
afresh.  Still,  he  does  not,  as  some  austere  persons  preposterously 
insist,  leave  no  hope  of  pardon  to  voluntary  sins,  but  shows  that 
apostacy  being  altogether  without  excuse,  it  is  not  strange  that  God 
is  inexorably  rigorous  in  punishing  sacrilegious  contempt  thus  shown 
to  himself.  For,  in  the  same  Epistle,  he  says,  that  "  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall 
away  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  the  Son 
of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame"  (Heb.  vii.  4 — 6). 
And  in  another  passage,  **  If  we  sin  willingly,  after  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remain^th  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,"  &c.  (Heb.  xi. 

1  The  French  adds,  "  Et  ce  non  seulement  au  regard  d'un  jour,  mais  de  tout  le  cours 
de  notre  Tocation ;  '* — ond  this  in  regard  not  only  to  a  single  dajy  but  to  the  whole 
course  of  our  Yocation. 
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23,  2^').  Th^ire  xre  MJxr  ptast^es.  £ram  a  misinterpretation  of  which 
;be  Noraii&Ds  of  cGd  rxtrftc-r<d  mitemls  for  their  neresy ;  so  much 
s*:*.  tha;  ?omr  pixd  id€zi  i&king  c&ooe  at  their  harshness,  have  deemed 
tbe  EpirLir  aluiig^iier  <5^cit>q&.  though  it  truly  savours  in  every 
}3r:  \i'A  <<  ibe  ap:>?:ciiic  5jaiL  Bet  as  our  dispute  is  only  with 
:i.:sr  wbc»  neocivr  :he  Ejcssie.  ii  i<  eiajT  to  diow  that  those  passages  give 
Ei?  pcf  p:n  10  ibt-ir  errco*,  Firs5.  the  Apostle  must  of  necessity  agree 
Tr::h  h^  3Ia^er,  trbo  dtclarvss.  that  '*  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
fbail  be  fcrrireD  unto  iDen,  bat  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
rrbi.^st  shall  n«:-;  he  lorsriTen  unto  men,''  '*  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  ibe  world  to  c«>me^  <  >£a::h.  xii  31 :  Luke  xii.  10).  We  must  hold 
that  tin?  wa5  the  only  excepdon  which  the  Apostle  recognised,  unless 
we  woiJd  set  him  in  oppc«tion  to  the  gisoe  of  God-  Hence  it  follows, 
tha:  to  DO  sin  is  pardon  denied  save  to  one,  which  proceeding  from 
desric-rate  fury  ca::not  be  ascribed  to  infiimity,  and  plainly  shows  that 
the  man  guilty  of  it  is  pf«5^"^ssed  by  the  deviL 

22.  Hene,  howevw,  it  is  piv^per  to  consider  what  the  dreadful 
iniquity  is  which  is  not  to  h?  pardoned.  The  definition  which 
Augustine  somewhere  gives  • — ^vit  that  it  is  obstinate  perverseness, 
with  distrust  of  pardon,  continued  till  death — scarcely  agrees  with  the 
words  of  Christ,  that  it  shall  not  h?  forgiven  in  this  world.  For 
oither  this  is  said  in  vain,  or  it  may  be  committed  in  this  world. 
But  if  Augustine  s  deonition  is  correct,  the  sin  is  not  committed  unless 
persisted  in  till  death.  Oihors  siy.  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  consists  in  envyinsr  the  grace  conferred  upon  a  brother ;  but  I 
know  not  on  what  it  is  founded.  Here,  however,  let  us  give  the  true 
definition,  which,  when  onoe  it  is  established  by  sound  evidence,  will 
casilv  of  itself  overturn  all  the  others.  I  sav,  theref(H^,  that  he  sins 
a^rainst  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  while  so  constrained  by  the  power  of 
divine  truth  that  he  cannot  plead  ignorance,  yet  deliberately  resists, 
and  that  merely  for  the  sake  ot  resi^ng.  For  Christ,  in  explanation 
of  what  he  had  said,  immediately  adds, ''  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  whosoever 
s|icaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him'* 
(Matth.  xiL  31).  And  Matthew  uses  the  term  spirit  of  blasphemy* 
for  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit,  How  can  any  one  insult  the  Sod, 
without  at  the  same  time  attacking  the  Sfnrit  ?  In  this  way.  Those 
who  in  ignorance  assail  the  unknown  tinth  of  Grod,  and  yet  are  so 
disposed  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  extinguish  the  truth  of  God 
when  manifested  to  them,  or  utter  one  word  against  him  whom  they 
knew  to  be  the  Lord's  Anointed,  sin  against  the  Father  and  tlie  Son. 
Thus  there  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  have  the  greatest  aUior- 
rence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet,  if  they  knew  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Grospel,  would  be  prepared  to  venerate  it  with  their 

1  .\ogiist.  Lib.  de  Correp.  et  Gntit,  capL  xiL 

-  The  Greek  is,^T*>  <r»«:.««r«r  ^Xmr^n/um,''    This  CalTin  tzmndfttCB  in  Lfttiii,  *'8fm- 
turn  Uuphemis,"  and  in  Frencli,  '*  Eqvit  de  blu^theme." 
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whole  heart.  But  those  who  are  convinced  in  conscience  that  what 
they  repudiate  and  impugn  is  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  cease  not  to 
impugn  it,  are  said  to  blaspheme  against  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  as 
they  struggle  against  the  illumination  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
Such  were  some  of  the  Jews,  who,  when  they  could  not  resist  the 
Spirit  speaking  by  Stephen,  yet  were  bent  on  resisting  (Acts  vi.  10). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  carried  away  by  zeal 
for  the  law ;  but  it  appears  that  there  were  others  who  maliciously 
and  impiously  raged  against  Grod  himself,  that  is,  against  the  doctrine 
which  they  knew  to  be  of  God.  Such,  too,  were  the  Pharisees,  on 
whom  our  Lord  denounced  woe.  To  depreciate  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  defamed  him  by  the  name  of  Beelzebub  (Matth.  ix, 
3,  4 ;  xii.  24).  The  spirit  of  blasphemy,  therefore,  is,  when  a  man 
audaciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  rushes  forth  to  insult  his  divine 
name.  This  Paul  intimates  when  he  says,  "  but  I  obtained  mercy, 
because  I  did  it  imorantly  in  unbelief;"  otherwise  he  had  deservedly 
been  held  un wormy  of  the  grace  of  God.^  If  ignorance  joined  with 
unbelief  made  him  obtain  pardon,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  room 
for  pardon  when  knowledge  is  added  to  unbelief. 

23.  If  you  attend  properly,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Apostle 
speaks  not  of  one  particular  lapse  or  two,  but  of  the  universal  revolt 
by  which  the  reprobate  renounce  salvation.  It  is  not  strange  that 
God  should  be  implacable  to  those  whom  John,  in  his  Epistle,  declares 
not  to  have  been  of  the  elect,  from  whom  they  went  out  (1  John  ii. 
19).  For  he  is  directing  his  discourse  against  those  who  imagined 
that  they  could  return  to  the  Christian  religion  though  they  had  once 
revolted  from  it.  To  divest  them  of  this  false  and  pernicious  opinion, 
he  says,  as  is  most  true,  that  those  who  had  once  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly cast  off  fellowship  with  Christ,  had  no  means  of  returning  to  it. 
It  Ls  not,  however,  so  cast  off  by  those  who  merely,  by  the  dissolute- 
ness of  their  Uves,  transgress  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  by  those  who 
avowedly  reject  his  whofe  doctrine.  There  is  a  paralogism  in  the 
expression  casting  off  and  sinning.  Casting  off^  as  interpreted  by 
the  Novatians,  is  when  any  one,  notwithstanding  of  being  taught  by 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  not  to  steal  or  commit  adultery,  refrains  not 
from  theft  or  adultery.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  tacit 
antithesis,  in  which  all  the  things,  contrary  to  those  which  had  been 
said,  must  be  held  to  be  repeated,  so  that  the  thing  expressed  is  not 
some  particular  vice,  but  universal  aversion  to  God,  and  (so  to  speak) 
the  apostasy  of  the  whole  man.  Therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  those 
falling  away  **  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gill,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  01  the  good  word  of  Gk)d,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come," 
we  must  understand  him  as  referring  to  those  who,  with  deliberate 
impiety,  have  quenched  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  tasted  of  the  heavenly 

1  The  omiBsion  of  this  last  clause  in  the  French  seems  to  be  an  Unproyement 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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word  and  spumed  it,  alienated  themselves  &om  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  word  of  Gkxl  and  the 
powers  of  a  world  to  come.  The  better  to  show  that  this  was  the 
species  of  impiety  intended,  he  afterwards  expressly  adds  the  term 
wilfully.  For  when  he  says,  "  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  ha?e 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  tnith,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,"  he  denies  not  that  Chiist  is  a  perpetual  victim  to  expiate 
the  transgressions  of  saints  (this  the  whole  Epistle,  in  explaining  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  distinctly  proclaims),  out  he  says  that  there 
remains  no  other  sacrifice  after  this  one  is  abandoned.  And  it  is 
abandoned  when  the  truth  of  the  Grospel  is  professedly  abjured. 

24.  To  some  it  seems  harsh,  and  at  variance  with  the  divine 
mercy,  utterly  to  deny  forgiveness  to  any  who  betake  themselves  to 
ii  This  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  said  that  pardon  will  be 
refused  if  they  turn  to  the  Lord,  but  it  is  altogether  oenied  that  they 
can  turn  to  repentance,  inasmuch  as  for  their  ingratitude  they  are 
struck  by  the  just  judgment  of  Grod  with  eternal  blindness.  There 
is  nothing  contrary  to  this  in  the  application  which  is  afterwards 
made  of  Sie  example  of  Esau,  who  tried  in  vain,  by  crying  and  tears, 
to  recover  his  lost  birthright ;  nor  in  the  denunciation  of  the  Pro- 
phet, "  They  cried,  and  I  would  not  hear."  Such  modes  of  expres- 
sion do  not  denote  true  conversion  or  calling  upon  Grod,  but  tiial 
anxiety  with  which  the  wicked,  when  in  calamity,  are  eompeUed  to 
see  what  they  before  securely  disregarded — viz.  that  nothing  can 
avail  but  the  assistance  of  the  Lord.  This,  however,  they  do  not  so 
much  implore  as  lament  the  loss  of.  Hence  all  that  the  Prophet 
means  by  crying,  and  the  Apostle  by  tears,  is  the  dreadful  torment 
which  stings  and  excruciates  the  wicked  in  despair.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence carefully  to  observe  this :  for  otherwise  God  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  himself  when  he  proclaims  through  the  Prophet,  that 
*'  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed," 
— "  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22).  And 
(as  I  have  already  said)  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
changed  for  the  better  unless  by  his  preventing  grace.  The  promise 
as  to  those  who  call  upon  him  will  never  £Bdl ;  but  the  names  of  con- 
version and  prayer  are  improperly  given  to  that  blind  torment  bj 
which  the  reprobate  are  distracted  when  they  see  that  they  must  seek 
Grod  if  they  would  find  a  remedy  for  their  calamities,  and  yet  shun 
to  approach  him. 

25.  But  as  the  Apostle  declares  that  6od  is  not  appeased  by 
feigned  repentance,  it  is  asked  how  Ahab  obtained  pardon,  and 
averted  the  punishment  denounced  against  him  (1  Kings  xxL  28, 
29),  seeing,  it  appears,  he  was  only  amazed  on  the  sudden,  and 
afterwards  continued  his  former  course  of  life.  He,  indeed,  clothed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  covered  himself  with  ashes,  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  (as  the  testimony  given  to  him  bears)  humbled  himself  before 
€rod    It  was  a  small  matter  to  rend  his  garments  while  his  heart 
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continued  obstinate  and  swollen  with  wickedness,  and  yet  we  see 
that  God  was  inclined  to  mercy.  I  answer,  that  though  hypocrites 
are  thus  occasionally  spared  for  a  time,  the  wrath  of  God  still  lies 
upon  them,  and  that  they  are  thus  spared  not  so  much  on  their  own 
account  as  for  a  public  example.  For  what  did  Ahab  gain  by  the 
mitigation  of  his  punishment  except  that  he  did  not  suffer  it  alive 
on  the  earth  ?  The  curse  of  God,  though  concealed,  was  fixed  on 
his  house,  and  he  himself  went  to  eternal  destruction.  We  may  see 
the  same  thing  in  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  38,  39).  For  though  he  met 
with  a  refusal,  a  temporal  blessing  was  granted  to  his  tears.  But  as, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  God,  the  spiritual  inheritance  could 
be  posseased  only  by  one  of  the  brothers,  when  Jacob  was  selected 
instead  of  Esau,  that  event  excluded  him  from  the  divine  mercy ; 
but  still  there  was  given  to  him,  as  a  man  of  a  grovelling  nature, 
this  consolation,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  fatness  of  the  earth 
and  the  dew  of  heaven.  And  this,  as  I  lately  said,  should  be  re- 
garded as  done  for  the  example  of  others,  that  we  may  learn  to  appl> 
our  minds,  and  exert  ourselves  with  greater  alacrity,  in  the  way  of 
sincere  repentance,  as  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  God  will 
be  ready  to  pardon  those  who  turn  to  him  truly  and  with  the  heart, 
seeing  his  mercy  extends  even  to  the  unworthy,  though  they  bear 
marks  oi  his  displeasure.  In  this  way  also,  we  are  taught  how 
dreadful  the  judgment  is  which  awaits  all  the  rebellious  who  with 
audacious  brow  and  iron  heart  make  it  their  sport  to  despise  and 
disregard  the  divine  threatenings.  God  in  this  way  often  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  their  calamities,  though 
their  cries  were  pretended,  and  their  minds  double  and  perfidious,  as 
he  himself  complains  in  the  Psalms,  that  they  immediately  returned 
to  their  former  course  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  36,  37).  But  he  designed 
thus  by  kindness  and  forbearance  to  bring  them  to  true  repentance, 
or  leave  them  without  excuse.  And  yet  by  remitting  the  punish- 
ment for  a  time,  he  does  not  lay  himself  under  any  perpetual  obli- 
gation. He  rather  at  times  rises  with  greater  severity  against 
hypocrites,  and  doubles  their  punishment,  tlmt  it  may  thereby  appear 
how  much  hypocrisy  displeases  him.  But,  as  I  have  observed,  he 
gives  some  examples  of  his  inclination  to  pardon,  that  the  pious  may 
thereby  be  stimulated  to  amend  their  lives,  and  the  pride  of  those 
who  petulantly  kick  against  the  pricks  be  more  severely  condemned. 
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SCHOOLXKS,   WIDELT  DIFFKKCrT  FBOM  THK  PURITY  REQUIRKD 
BT  THK  606PKL.      (^  OHnrKaSlOy  AND  SATISFACTION. 

The  (fifiaiuna  of  this  ch*t»t«  m. — L  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  repentance  being 
alrair  czpeaadiii  tbe  tahm  doctziBt  is  rtfetcd  in  tiie  present  chapter ;  a  general 
soflunary  sorvej  being  at  the  auM  time  taken  of  the  doctrme  of  the  Schoolmen,  sec.  1, 
!L    n.  Its  aepante  parts  are  aftewanis  ezaauncd.    Contrition,  sec  2  and  8.    Con 
sec  4-30     Sauniitaiion^  ttvm  sec  30  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


1.  Errors  of  the  "^rbniihta  in  defifering  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  1.  Errors  in 
defining  it.  ^y t  'iTftrt^t  A«fc*i*^««<  t^aiai^imrmA  2.  Aboard  diTision.  8.  Vain 
and  pnxdxBg  questkma.    4.  Mode  in  which  thej  entangle  themaelTes. 

±  The  fbbe  doctrine  of  tkeSehoolMeniMecsBary  to  be  refdted.  Of  oontritioii.  Their 
▼icv  of  it  examined. 

3^  Tme  and  genniae  coatritiaB. 

4.  Aarkolar  eoaleanm.  Whither  or  wit  of  divine  aothorit  j.  Arguments  of  Canon- 
ists and  Schoolmen.  AQegarieal  argoment  founded  on  Jndaian.  Two  answers. 
Reason  wh j  Christ  sent  tlm  lepers  to  the  priests. 

•S.  Another  aUegerical  argument.    Answer. 

H.  A  third  argoment  from  two  passages  of  Scripture.    These  passages  expounded. 

7.  CooftssioaproTed  nottobeof  drrmeaathori^  The  use  ofit  free  for  almost  twelTe 

hundred  jears  after  CUst.  Its  natnie.  When  enacted  into  a  law.  Coofirma- 
tiott  from  the  hisiorf  of  the  Chuch.  A  representation  of  the  ancient  auricolar 
confession  still  existing  among  the  ^pists,  to  bear  judgment  against  them.  Con* 
fieasHm  abolished  in  the  C^ar^  of  Constantinople. 

8.  This  mode  of  confession  dimppvwed  bj  Chrysostom,  as  shown  by  many  passages. 

9.  False  confession  being  thus  relVttcd,  the  confession  ei^jmned  by  the  word  of  God  is 

considered.  MiBtranalatioB  in  the  old  Tersion.  Proof  from  Scripture  that  con- 
fession should  be  directed  to  God  akoe. 

10.  Effect  of  secret  coofeasioB  thus  made  to  God.    Another  kind  of  confession  made 

to  men. 

11.  Two  forms  of  the  latter  coni^sBion — ^nz.  public  and  priTate.    Public  oonfesmon 

either  onfinary  or  extnKvdinary.  Use  of  each.  Ot^ection  to  confession  and 
public  prayer.    Answer. 

12.  PriTate  coniessi<m  of  two  kinds.    I.  On  our  own  account.    2.  On  account  of  oar 

nd^bour.  Use  of  the  former.  Great  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  faithftil 
ministers  of  the  Church.    Mode  of  procedure.    Caution  to  be  used. 

13.  The  use  of  the  latter  recommendea  by  Christ.    What  comprehended  under  it. 

Scripture  sanctions  no  other  method  of  confession. 
1      The  power  of  the  keys  exercised  in  these  three  kinds  of  confession      The  utility  of 
this  power  in  regard  to  pubUo  confession  and  absolution.   Caution  to  be  obeerred. 

15.  Popish  errors  respecting  confession.    1.  In  ei^joining  on  all  the  necessity  of  confess- 

ing eTcry  sin.  2.  Fictitious  keys.  3.  Pretend^  mandate  to  loose  and  bind. 
4.  To  whom  the  office  of  loosing  and  binding  committed. 

16.  Refutation  of  the  first  error,  from  the  impossi'oility  of  so  confessing,  as  proTed  by 

the  testimony  of  DsTid. 

1 7.  Refuted  farther  from  the  testimony  of  conscience.    Impoenble  to  obserre  this  most 

rigid  obligation.  Necessarily  leads  to  despur  or  indifference.  ConfinnatioD  of 
the  preceding  remarks  by  an  appeal  to  conscience. 
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18.  Another  refutation  of  the  first  error  from  analogy.    Sum  of  the  whole  refutation. 

Third  refutation,  la^g  down  the  surest  rule  of  confession.  Explanation  of  the 
rule.    Three  objections  answered. 

19.  Fourth  objection — viz.  that  auricular  confession  does  no  harm,  and  is  even  useflil. 

Answer,  unfolding  the  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  impiety,  and  monstrous  abominations 
of  the  patrons  of  this  error. 

20.  Refutation  of  the  second  error.    1.  Priests  not  successors  of  the  Apostles.    2.  They 

have  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  is  arbiter  of  the  keys. 

21.  Refiitation  of  the  third  error.    1.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  command  and  promise 

of  Christ.  By  abandoning  the  word  of  God  they  run  into  innumerable  absur- 
dities. 

22.  Objection  to  the  refutation  of  the  third  error.    Answers,  reducing  the  Papists  to 

various  absurdities. 

23.  Refutation  of  the  fourth  error.    1.  Petitio  principiL    2.  Inyersion  of  ecclesiastical 

discipline.    Three  objections  answered. 

24.  Conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion  against  this  fictitious  confession. 

25.  Of  satisfaction,  to  which  the  Sophists  assign  the  third  place  in  repentance.   Errors 

and  falsehoods.  These  views  opposed  by  the  terms, — 1.  Forgiveness.  2.  Free 
forgiveness.  8.  God  destroying  iniquities.  4.  By  and  on  account  of  Christ.  No 
need  of  our  satisfaction. 

26.  Objection,  confining  the  grace  and  efficacy  of  Christ  within  narrow  limits.   Answers 

by  both  John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Baptist.  Consequence  of  these 
answers. 

27.  Two  points  violated  by  the  fiction  of  satisfaction.    First,  the  honour  of  Christ  im- 

paired. Secondly,  the  conscience  cannot  find  peace.  Objection,  confining  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  to  Catechumens,  refuted. 

28.  Objection,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins. 

This  distinction  insulting  to  God  and  repugnant  to  Scripture.  Answer,  showing 
the  true  distinction  in  regard  to  venial  sin. 

29.  Objection,  founded  on  a  distinction  between  guilt  and  the  punishment  of  it. 

Answer,  illustrated  by  various  passages  of  ^ripture.  Admirable  saying  of 
Augustine. 

80.  Answer,  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  sacri- 

fices under  the  law.    Our  true  satisfaction. 

81.  An  objection,  perverting  six  passages  of  Scripture.    Preliminary  observations  con- 

cerning a  twofold  judgment  on  the  part  of  God.  1.  For  punishment.  2.  For 
correction. 
32.  Two  distinctions  hence  arising.  Objection,  that  God  is  often  angry  with  his  elect. 
Answer,  Gh>d  in  afflicting  his  people  does  not  take  his  mercy  from  them.  This 
confirmed  by  his  promise,  by  Scripture,  and  the  uniform  experience  of  the  Church. 
Distinction  between  the  reprobate  and  the  elect  in  regard  to  punishment. 

83.  Second  distinction.    The  punishment  of  the  reprobate  a  commencement  of  the 

eternal  punishment  awaitine  them  ;  that  of  the  elect  designed  to  bring  them  to 
repentance.    This  confirmed  by  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers. 

84.  Two  uses  of  this  doctrine  to  the  believer.    In  affliction  he  can  believe  that  God, 

though  angry,  is  still  favourable  to  him.  In  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate,  he 
sees  a  prelude  to  their  final  doom. 

85.  Objection,  as  to  the  punishment  of  David,  answered.    Why  all  men  here  subjected 
to  chastisement. 

36.  Objections,  founded  on  five  other  passages,  answered. 
87.  Answer  continued. 

38.  Olgection,  founded  on  passages  in  the  Fathers.    Answer,  with  passages  firom  Chry- 

Bostom  and  Augustine. 

39.  These  satisfactions  had  reference  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  throne 

of  God.  The  Schoolmen  have  perverted  the  meaning  of  some  absurd  statements 
by  obscure  monks. 

1.  I  COME  now  to  an  examination  of  what  the  scholastic  sophists 
teach  concerning  reijentance.  This  I  will  do  as  briefly  as  possible ; 
for  I  have  no  intention  to  take  up  every  point,  lest  this  work,  which 
I  am  desirous  to  frame  as  a  compendium  of  doctrine,  should  exceed 
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all  bounds.  They  have  managed  to  envelop  a  matter,  otherwise  not 
much  involved,  in  so  many  perplexities,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  an  outlet  if  once  you  get  plunged  but  a  little  way  into  their  mire. 
And,  first,  in  giving  a  definition,  they  plainly  show  they  never  under- 
stood what  repentance  means.  For  they  fasten  on  some  expressions 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  very  far  firom  expressing  the 
nature  of  repentance.  For  instance,  that  to  repetU  is  to  deplore  past 
sins  and*not  commit  what  is  to  be  deplored.  Again,  that  it  is  to 
bewail  past  evils,  and  not  again  to  do  wnat  is  to  be  bewailed.  Again, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  grieving  revenge,  punishing  in  itself  what  it 
grieves  to  have  committed.  Again,  that  it  is  sorrow  of  heart 
and  bitterness  of  soul  for  the  evus  which  the  individual  has  com- 
mitted, or  to  which  he  has  consented.^  Supposing  we  grant 
that  these  things  were  well  said  by  Fathers  (though,  if  one  were 
inclined  to  dispute,  it  were  not  difficult  to  deny  it),  they  were 
not,  however,  said  with  the  view  of  describing  repentance,  but 
only  of  exhorting  penitents  not  again  to  fall  into  the  same  faults 
from  which  they  had  been  delivered.  But  if  all  descriptions  of  thi« 
kind  are  to  be  converted  into  definitions,  there  are  others  which  have 
as  good  a  title  to  be  added.  For  instance,  the  following  sentence  of 
Chrysostom:  "  Eepentance  is  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  sin,  a  gift 
bestowed  from  above,  an  admirable  virtue,  a  grace  surpassing  the 
power  of  laws."  Moreover,  the  doctrine  which  they*  afterwards 
deliver  is  *  somewhat  worse  than  their  definition.  For  they  are  so 
keenly  bent  on  external  exercises,  that  all  you  can  gather  firom  im- 
mense volumes^  is,  that  repentance  is  a  discipline,  and  austerity, 
which  serves  partly  to  subdue  the  flesh,  partly  to  chasten  and  punish 
sins :  of  internal  renovation  of  mind,  hanging  with  it  true  amend- 
ment of  life,  there  is  a  strange  silence.*  No  doubt,  they  talk  much 
of  contrition  and  attrition,  torment  the  soul  with  many  scruples,  and 
involve  it  in  ffreat  trouble  and  anxiety ;  but  when  they  seem  to  have 
deeply  wounded  the  heart,  they  cure  all  its  bitterness  by  a  slight 
spnnkling  of  ceremonies.  Repentance  thus  shrewdly  defined,  they 
divide  into  contrition  of  the  heart,  confession  of  the  mouth,  and  satis- 
faction of  works.*  This  is  not  more  logical  than  the  definition, 
though  they  would  be  thought  to  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
frammg  syllogisms.^    But  if  any  one  argues  from  the  definiticm  (a 

1  The  first  definition  is  that  of  Gregory,  and  is  contained  Sentent.  Lib.  It.  Dist  14, 
0. 1.  The  second,  which  is  that  of  Ambrose,  is  given  same  place,  and  also  Deoret  Dist 
8.  de  Poenitentia  C.  Poenit.  Prior.    The  third  is  Augustine's,  as  stated  in  the  same 

Place,  and  C.  Poenit.  Poster.    The  fourth  is  from  Ambrose,  and  is  giren  Dist.  1,  d$ 
'oenit.  C.  Vera  Poenitentia. 

2  French,  "  Ces  bons  glosateurs ;" — these  worthj  glossers. 

3  Latin,  "  Immensis  voluminibus." — French,  "Leur  groe  bobulatre  de  livres;**— 
their  large  lumbering  books. 

4  Latin,  "  Blirum  silentium." — French,  "  n  n*en  est  nuUes  nouaeUes  en  leur  quar- 
tier ; " — there  are  no  news  in  their  quarter. 

6  Sent.  Lib.  iv.  Bist.  16,  cap.  1 ;  De  Pcenit.  Dist.  1 ;  C.  Perfecta  Pcenit 
0  French,  "  Combien  qu'ils  n'eetudient  autre  chose  en  toute  leur  Tie  que  la  Dialecti- 
que,  que  est  Tart  de  definir  et  partir ;  *' — although  they  study  nought  else  during  their 
whole  life  but  Dialectics,  which  is  the  art  of  defining  and  diyiding. 
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mode  of  argument  prevalent  with  dialecticians)  that  a  man  may 
weep  over  his  past  sins,  and  not  commit  things  that  cause  weeping ; 
may  bewail  past  evils,  and  not  commit  things  that  are  to  be  bewailed ; 
may  punish  what  he  is  grieved  for  having  committed,  though  he 
does  not  confess  it  with  the  mouth, — ^how  will  they  defend  their 
division  ?  For  if  he  may  be  a  true  penitent  and  not  confess,  repent- 
ance can  exist  without  confession.  If  they  answer,  that  this  division 
refers  to  repentance  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  or  is  to  be  understood 
of  repentance  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  they  do  not  comprehend 
in  their  definitions,  the  mistake  does  not  rest  with  me:  let  them 
blame  themselves  for  not  defining  more  purely  and  clearly.  When 
any  matter  is  discussed,  I  certainly  am  dull  enough  to  refer  every- 
thing to  the  definition  as  the  hin^e  and  foundation  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. But  granting  that  this  is  a  licence  which  masters  have,  let 
us  now  survey  the  different  parts  in  their  order.  In  omitting  as 
frivolous  several  things  which  they  vend  with  solemn  brow  as 
mysteries,  I  do  it  not  from  ignorance.  It  were  not  very  difficult  to 
dispose  of  all  those  points  which  they  plume  themselves  on  their 
acuteness  and  subtilty  in  discussing :  but  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty 
not  to  trouble  the  reader  to  no  purpose  with  such  absurdities.  It  is 
certainly  easy  to  see  from  the  questions  which  they  move  and  agitate, 
and  in  which  they  miserably  entangle  themselves,  that  they  are  prat- 
ing of  things  they  know  not.  Of  this  nature  are  the  following : 
Whether  repentance  of  one  sin  is  pleasing  to  God,  while  there  is  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  other  sins.  Again,  whether  punishments 
divinely  inflicted  are  available  for  satisfaction.  A^in,  whether  re- 
pentance can  be  several  times  repeated  for  mortal  sins,  whereas  they 
grossly  and  wickedly  define  that  daily  repentance  has  to  do  with  none 
ut  venial  sins.  In  like  manner,  with  gross  error,  they  greatly 
torment  themselves  with  a  saying  of  Jerome,  that  repentance  is  a 
second  plank  after  shipwreck.*  Herein  they  show  that  they  have 
never  awoke  from  brutish  stupor,  so  as  to  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  thousandth  part  of  their  sins. 

2.  I  would  have  my  readers  to  observe,  that  the  dispute  here 
relates  not  to  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; '  but  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all — viz.  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  For  while  they  re- 
qmre  three  things  in  repentance — viz.  compunction  of  heart,  confes- 
sion of  the  mouth,  and  satisfaction  of  work^ — ^they  at  the  same  time 
teach  that  these  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  whole  compass  of  religion  which  it  is  of  importance 

1  Latin,  "Secundam  tabulam  post  naufragium." — French,  "Une  seconde  planche, 
BUT  laquelle  celui  que  estoit  pour  perir  en  la  mer,  nage  pour  yenir  au  port ;  *' — a  second 
plank  on  which  he  who  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  sea  swims  to  gain  the 
harbour. 

2  Latin,  "  De  asini  umbra  rixam." — French,  "  En  un  combat  Myole  ;*' — engaged  in 
a  f  riTolous  combat. 

3  Luther  (ady.  Bullam  Antichristi,  Art.  yi.)  shows  that  those  who  set  down  these 
three  parts  of  repentance,  speak  neither  according  to  Scripture  nor  the  ancient  Fathers. 
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to  US  to  know,  this  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important — ^viz.  to 
perceive  and  rightly  hold  by  what  means,  what  ride,  what  terms, 
with  what  facilify  or  difficulty,  forgiveness  of  sins  may  be  obtained. 
Unless  om*  knowledge  here  is  clear  and  certain,  our  conscience  can 
have  no  rest  at  all,  no  peace  with  God,  no  confidence  or  security,  but 
is  continually  trembling,  fluctuating,  boiling,  and  distracted ;  dreads, 
hates,  and  shuns  the  presence  of  God.     But  if  for^veness  of  sins 
depends  on  the  conditions  to  which  they  bind  it,  nothmg  can  be  more 
wretched  and  deplorable  than  our  situation.     Contrition  they  repre- 
sent as  the  first  step  in  obtaining  pardon ;  and  they  exact  it  as  aae, 
that  is,  full  and  complete :  meanwhile,  they  decide  not  when  one  may 
feel  secure  of  having  performed  this  contrition  in  due  measure.    I 
admit  that  we  are  bound  strongly  and  incessantly  to  urge  every  man 
bitterly  to  lament  his  sins,  and  thereby  stimulate  himself  more  and 
more  to  dislike  and  hate  them.     For  this  is  the  "  repentance  to  sal- 
vation not  to  be  repented  of"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).     But  when  such 
bitterness  of  sorrow  is  demanded  as  may  correspond  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  and  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  confidence  of 
pardon,  miserable  consciences  are  sadly  j)erplexed  and  tormented 
when  they  see  that  the  contrition  due  for  sm  is  laid  upon  them,  and 
yet  that  they  have  no  measure  of  what  is  due,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  determine  that  they  have  made  full  payment.     If  they  say  we  are 
to  do  what  in  us  lies,  we  are  always  brought  back  to  the  same  point  ;* 
for  when  will  any  man  venture  to  promise  himself  that  he  has  done 
his  utmost  in  bewailing  sin  ?     Therefore,  when  consciences,  after  a 
lengthened  struggle  and  long  contests  with  themselves,  find  no  haven 
in  which  they  may  rest,  as  a  means  of  alleviating  their  condition  in 
some  degree,  they  extort  sorrow  and  wring  out  tears,  in  order  to  per- 
fect their  contrition. 

3.  If  they  say  that  this  is  calumny  on  my  part,  let  them  come  for- 
ward and  point  out  a  single  individual  who,  by  this  doctrine  of  con- 
trition, has  not  either  been  driven  to  despair,  or  has  not,  instead  of 
true,  opposed  pretended  fear  to  the  justice  of  God.  We  have  else- 
where observed,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  never  can  be  obtained  without , 
repentance,  because  none  but  the  afflicted,  and  those  wounded  by  a 
consciousness  of  sins,  can  sincerely  implore  the  mercy  of  Gt>d ;  but 
we,  at  the  same  time,  added,  that  repentance  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  we  also  did  awav  with  that  torment  of 
souls— the  dogma  that  it  must  be  performed  as  due.  Our  doctrine 
was,  that  the  soul  looked  not  to  its  own  compunction  or  its  own  tears, 
but  fixed  both  eyes  on  the  mercy  of  God  alone.  Onlv  we  observed, 
that  those  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  are  called  by  Christ,  see- 
ing he  was  sent  "  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;"  "  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted ;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;"  "  to  comfort  all  that 

1  French,  "Nous  toumerons  toigours  en  un  meme circuit*'; — ve sliaU always revolTe 
in  the  some  circle. 
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mourn."  ^  Hence  the  Pharisees  were  excluded,  because,  iull  of  their 
own  righteousness,  they  acknowledged  not  their  own  poverty ;  and 
despisers,  because,  regardless  of  the  divine  anger,  they  sought  no 
remedy  for  their  i^dckedness.  Such  persons  neither  labour  nor  are 
heavy  laden,  are  not  broken-hearted,  bound,  nor  in  prison.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  teaching  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
merited  by  a  full  and  complete  contrition  (which  the  sinner  never 
can  give),  and  instructing  him  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  recognising  his  wretchedness,  his  turmoil,  weariness, 
and  captivity,  you  may  show  him  where  he  should  seek  refreshment, 
rest,  and  Uberty ;  in  fine,  teach  him  in  his  humility  to  give  glory  to 
Gk)d, 

4.  Confession  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  keen  contest  between  the 
Canonists  and  the  Scholastic  Theologians;  the  former  contending 
that  confession  is  of  divinQ  authority — the  latter  insisting,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  merely  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  constitution.  In 
this  contest  great  effrontery  has  been  displayed  by  the  Theologians, 
who  have  corrupted  and  violently  wrested  every  passage  of  Scripture 
they  have  quoted  in  their  favour.*  And  when  they  saw  that  even 
thus  they  could  not  gain  their  object,  those  who  wished  to  be  thought 
particularly  acute  had  recourse  to  the  evasion  that  confession  is  of 
divine  authority  in  regard  to  the  substance,  but  that  it  afterwards 
received  its  form  from  positive  enactment.  Thus  the  silliest  of  these 
quibblers  refer  the  citation  to  divine  authority,  from  its  being  said, 
**  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  (Gen.  iii.  9,  12) ;  and  also  the  exception 
from  Adam  having  replied  as  if  excepting,  "  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,"  &c. ;  but  say  that  the  form  of  both  was  ap- 
pointed by  civil  law.  Let  us  see  by  what  arguments  they  prove  that 
this  confession,  formed  or  unformed,  is  a  divine  commandment.  The 
Lord,  they  say,  sent  the  lepers  to  the  priests  (Matth.  viii.  4V  What  ? 
did  he  send  them  to  confession  ?  Who  ever  heard  tell  that  the 
Levitical  priests  were  appointed  to  hear  confession  ?  Here  they  re- 
sort to  allegory.  The  priests  were  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
discern  between  leper  and  leper :  sin  is  spiritual  leprosy ;  therefore 
it  belongs  to  the  priests  to  decide  upon  it.  Before  I  answer,  I  would 
ask,  in  passing,  why,  if  this  passage  makes  them  judges  of  spiritual 
leprosy,  they  claim  the  cognisance  of  natural  and  carnal  leprosy  ? 
This,  forsooth,  is  not  to  play  upon  Scripture  !^  The  law  gives  the 
cognisance  of  leprosy  to  the  Levitical  priests :  let  us  usurp  this  to 
ourselves.  Sin  is  spiritual  leprosy :  let  us  also  have  cognisance  of 
sin.  I  now  give  my  answer :  There  being  a  change  of  the  priest- 
hood, there  must  of  necessity  be  a  change  of  the  law.     All  the  sacer- 

1  Matth.  xi.  28 ;  Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  18. 

3  Erumas,  in  a  letter  to  the  Augastine  Steuohus  in  1531,  while  flattering,  at  the 
same  time  laughs  at  him,  for  thinking  that  the  fifth  chapter  of  Numbers'  sufficiently 
proTes,  in  opposition  to  Luther,  that  auricular  confession  is  of  God. 

3  French,  "  N'est  ce  pas  bien  se  jouer  des  Escriturcs,  deles  toumer  en  oeste fa^on ?" 
— is  it  not  indeed  to  make  game  of  Scripture,  to  turn  it  in  this  fashion  ? 
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dotal  functions  were  transferred  to  Christ,  and  in  him  fulfilled  and 
ended  (Heb.  vii.  12).  To  him  alone,  therefore,  all  the  rights  and 
honours  of  the  priesthood  have  been  transferred.  If  they  are  so  fond 
then  of  hunting  out  allegories,  let  them  set  Christ  before  them  as  the 
only  priest,  and  place  full  and  universal  jurisdiction  on  his  tribunal : 
this  we  will  readily  admit.  Besides,  there  is  an  incongruity  in  their 
allegory:  it  classes  a  merely  civil  enactment  among  ceremonies. 
Why,  then,  does  Christ  send  the  lepers  to  the  priests  ?  Lest  the 
priests  should  be  charged  with  violating  the  law,  which  ordained  that 
the  person  cured  of  leprosy  should  present  himself  before  the  priest, 
and  be  purified  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice,  he  orders  the  lepers  who 
had  been  cleansed  to  do  what  the  law  required.  "  Go  and  show  thy- 
self to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  according  as  Moses 
commanded  for  a  testimony  unto  them  "  (Luke  v.  17).  And  assuredly 
this  miracle  would  be  a  testimony  to  them :  they  had  pronounced 
them  lepers ;  they  now  pronounce  them  cured.  Whether  they  would 
or  not,  they  are  forced  to  become  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
Christ  allows  them  to  examine  the  miracle,  and  they  cannot  deny  it: 
yet,  as  they  still  qiiibble,  they  have  need  of  a  testimony.  So  it  is 
elsewhere  said,  "  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations"  (Matth.  xxiv.  14).  Again, 
"  Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a 
testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles "  (Matth.  x.  18)  ;  that  is, 
in  order  that,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  they  might  be  more  folly  con- 
victed. But  if  they  prefer  taking  the  view  of  Chrysostom  (Hohl  xil 
de  Muliere  Canamea),  he  shows  that  this  was  done  by  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jews  also,  that  he  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  violator  of 
the  law.  But  we  are  ashamed  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  any  man 
in  a  matter  so  clear,  when  Christ  declares  that  he  left  the  legal  right 
of  the  priests  entire,  as  professed  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who  were 
always  intent  on  making  a  clamour  if  their  mouths  were  not  stopped. 
Wherefore,  let  the  Popish  priests,  in  order  to  retain  this  privily, 
openly  make  common  cause  with  those  whom  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
strain, by  forcible  means,  fi-om  speaking  evil  of  Christ^  For  there 
is  here  no  reference  to  his  true  ministers. 

5.  They  draw  their  second  argument  from  the  same  fountain, — I 
mean  allegory ;  as  if  allegories  were  of  much  avail  in  confirming  any 
doctrine.  But,  indeed,  let  them  avail,  if  those  which  I  am  able  to 
produce  are  not  more  specious  than  theirs.  They  say,  then,  that  the 
Lord,  after  raising  Lazarus,  commanded  his  disciples  to  "  loose  him 
and  let  him  go  "  (John  xi.  44).  Their  first  statement  is  untrue :  we 
no  where  read  that  the  Lord  said  this  to  the  disciples ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  spoke  to  the  Jews  who  were  standing  by,  that 
from  there  being  no  suspicion  of  fi*aud  the  miracle  might  be  more 

1  The  French  is,  "  Car  ce  que  Jesus  Christ  laisse  anx  Prestres  de  la  loj,  ii*appartient 
en  rien  4  ses  vrais  ministres ; " — ^for  that  which  Jesus  Christ  leaTes  to  tne  Priests,  be- 
longs not  in  any  respect  to  his  true  ministers. 
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manifest,  and  his  power  might  be  the  more  conspicuous  from  his 
raising  the  dead  without  touching  him,  by  a  mere  word.  In  the 
same  way,  I  understand  that  our  Lord,  to  leave  no  ground  of  suspicion 
to  the  Jews,  wished  them  to. roll  back  the  stone,  feel  the  stench,  per- 
ceive the  sure  signs  of  death,  see  him  rise  by  the  mere  power  of  a 
word,  and  first  handle  him  when  alive.  And  this  is  the  view  of 
Chrysostom  TSerm.  C.  Jud.  Grent.  et  Haeret.).  But  granting  that  it 
was  said  to  tne  disciples,  what  can  they  gain  by  it  ?  That  the  Lord 
gave  the  apostles  the  power  of  loosing  ?  How  much  more  aptly  and 
dexterously  might  we  allegorise  and  say,  that  by  this  symbol  the 
Lord  designed  to  teach  his  followers  to  loose  those  whom  he  raises 
up ;  that  is,  not  to  bring  to  remembrance  the  sins  which  he  himself 
had  forgotten,  not  to  condemn  as  sinners  those  whom  he  had  acquitted, 
not  still  to  upbraid  those  whom  he  had  pardoned,  not  to  be  stern  and 
severe  in  punishing,  while  he  himselt  was  merciful  and  ready  to 
forgive.  Certainly  nothing  should  more  incline  us  to  pardon  than 
the  example  of  the  Judge  who  threatens  that  he  will  be  inexorable 
to  the  rigid  and  inhumane.  Let  them  go  now  and  vend  their 
allegories.^ 

6.  They  now  come  to  closer  quarters,  while  they  support  their 
view  by  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  think  clearly  in  their 
favour.*  Those  who  came  to  Johns  baptism  confessed  their  sins, 
and  James  bids  us  confess  our  sins  one  to  another  (James  v.  16).  It 
is  not  strange  that  those  who  wished  to  be  baptised  confessed  their  sins. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  John  preached  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  baptised  with  water  unto  repentance.  Whom  then  could 
he  baptise,  but  those  who  confessed  that  they  were  sinners  ?  Baptism 
is  a  symbol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  who  could  be  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  symbol  but  sinners  acknowledging  themselves  as  such?  They 
therefore  confessed  their  sins  that  they  might  be  baptised.  Nor  with- 
out good  reason  does  James  enjoin  us  to  confess  our  sins  one  to 
another.  But  if  they  would  attend  to  what  immediately  follows,  they 
woidd  perceive  that  this  gives  them  little  support.  The  words  are, 
"  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another."  He 
joins  together  mutual  confession  and  mutual  prayer.  If,  then,  we 
are  to  confess  to  priests  only,  we  are  also  to  pray  for  them  only. 
What  ?  It  would  even  follow  from  the  words  of  James,  that  priests 
alone  can  confess.  In  saying  that  we  are  to  confess  mutually,  he 
must  be  addressing  those  only  who  can  hear  the  confession  of  others. 
He  says,  dXkfioXui,  mutually^  by  turns,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  reciprocally. 
But  tnose  only  can  confess  reciprocally  who  are  fit  to  hear  confession. 
This  being  a  privilege  which  they  bestow  upon  priests  only,  we  also 
leave  them  the  office  of  confessing  to  each  other.  Have  done  then  with 
such  frivolous  absurdities,  and  let  us  receive  the  true  meaning  of  the 

1  French,  "  Qu'ils  voisent  maintensnt,  et  faoent  un  boucUer  de  leor  allegories;" — 
let  them  go  now  and  miUce  a  buckler  of  their  allegories. 
^  Augustin,  Epist.  54. 
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apostle,  which  is  plain  and  simple ;  firaty  That  we  are  to  deposit  oor 
infirmities  in  the  breasts  of  each  other,  with  the  view  of  recdving 
mutual  counsel,  sjrmpathy,  and  comfort;  and,  secondly,  That  mutuaDr 
conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren,  we  are  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
for  them.  Why  then  quote  James  against  us  who  so  earnestly  inast 
on  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mercy  ?  No  man  can  acknowledge 
the  mercy  of  God  without  previously  confessing  his  own  misery. 
Nay,  we  pronounce  every  man  to  be  anathema  who  does  not  confess 
himself  a  sinner  before  God,  before  his  angels,  before  the  Church ;  in 
short,  before  all  men.  "  The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,' 
*'that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  beconw 
guilty  before  (Jod,"  that  God  alone  may  be  justified  and  exalted 
(Gal.  iii.  22 ;  Rom.  iii.  9,  19). 

7.  I  wonder  at  their  effrontery  in  venturing  to  maintain  that  the 
confession  of  which  they  speak  is  of  divine  authority.  We  admit 
that  the  use  of  it  is  very  ancient ;  but  we  can  easily  prove  that  at 
one  time  it  was  free.  It  certainly  appears,  from  their  own  records, 
that  no  law  or  constitution  respecting  it  was  enacted  before  the  days 
of  Innocent  III.  Surely  if  there  had  been  a  more  ancient  law  they 
would  have  fastened  on  it,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  so  making  themselves  ridiculous  even 
to  children.  In  other  matters,  they  hesitate  not  to  coin  fictitious 
decrees,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  most  ancient  Councils,  that  they 
may  blind  the  eyes  of  the  simple  by  veneration  for  antiquity.  la 
this  instance  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  to  practise  this  deception, 
and  hence,  themselves  being  witnesses,  three  centuries  have  not  yet 
elapsed  since  the  bridle  was  put,  and  the  necessity  of  confession  im- 

Eosed  by  Innocent  III.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  time,  the  mere 
arbarism  of  the  terms  used  destroys  the  authority  of  the  law.  For 
when  these  worthy  fathers  enjoin  that  every  person  of  both  sexa 
(utriusque  sexus)  must  once  ar-year  confess  his  sins  to  his  own  priest, 
men  of  wit  humorously  object  that  the  precept  binds  hermaphrodites 
only,  and  has  no  application  to  any  one  who  is  either  a  male  or  a 
female.  A  still  grosser  absurdity  has  been  displayed  by  their  dis- 
ciples, who  are  unable  to  explain  what  is  meant  uy  one's  own  priest 
(proprius  sacerdos).  Let  all  the  hired  rtivers  of  the  Pope  babble  as 
they  may,^  we  hold  that  Christ  is  not  the  author  of  this  law,  which 
compels  men  to  enumerate  their  sins ;  nay,  that  twelve  hundred  years 
elapsed  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  before  any  such  law  was 
made,  and  that,  consequently,  this  tyranny  was  not  introduced  until 
piety  and  doctrine  were  extinct,  and  pretended  |>astors  had  usurped 
to  themselves  unbridled  licence.  There  is  clear  evidence  in  histo- 
rians, and  other  ancient  writers,  to  show  that  this  was  a  politic  dis- 
cipline introduced  by  bishops,  not  a  law  enacted  by  Christ  or  the 

1  French,  "  Quoy  que  toue  Ics  adyocats  et  procurenn  du  Pape,  et  tons  1m  eat^ian 
qu*il  a  k  louage  gaiouillent ; " — whatever  all  the  adyocates  and  procurators  of  the  rope, 
and  aU  the  caphars  whom  he  has  in  his  pay  may  gabble. 
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Apostles.  Out  of  many  I  will  produce  only  one  passage,  which  will 
be  no  obscure  proof.  Sozomen^  relates,^  that  this  constitution  of  the 
bishops  was  carefully  observed  in  the  Western  churches,  but  espe- 
cially at  Borne ;  thus  intimating  that  it  was  not  the  universal  custom 
of  aU  churches.  He  also  says,  that  one  of  the  presbyters  was  specially 
appK)inted  to  take  charge  of  this  duty.  This  abundantly  confutes 
their  falsehood  as  to  the  keys  being  given  to  the  whole  priesthood 
indiscriminately  for  this  purpose,  since  the  function  was  not  common 
to  all  the  priests,  but  specially  belonged  to  the  one  priest  whom  the 
bishop  had  appointed  to  it.  He  it  was  (the  same  who  at  present  in 
each  of  the  cathedral  churches  has  the  name  of  pcenitentiary)  who 
had  cognisance  of  offences  which  were  more  heinous,  and  required  to  be 
rebuked  for  the  sake  of  example.  He  afterwards  adds,  that  the 
same  custom  extited  at  Constantinpole,  until  a  certain  matron,  while 
prentending  to  confess,  was  discovered  to  have  used  it  as  a  cloak  to 
cover  her  intercourse  with  a  deacon.  In  consequence  of  that  crime, 
Nectarious,  the  bishop  of  that  church — a  man  famous  for  learning  and 
sanctity — ^abolished  the  custom  of  confessing.  Here,  then,  let  these 
asses  prick  up  their  ears.  If  auricular  confession  was  a  divine  law, 
how  could  Nectarius  have  dared  to  abolish  or  remodel  it  ?  Nectarius, 
a  holy  man  of  God,  approved  by  the  sufirage  of  all  antiquity,  will 
they  charge  with  heresy  and  schism  ?  With  the  same  vote  they  will 
condemn  the  church  of  Constantinople,  in  which  Sozomen  affirms  that 
the  custom  of  confessing  was  not  only  disguised  for  a  time,  but  even 
in  his  own  memory  abolished.  Nay,  let  them  charge  with  defection, 
not  only  Constantinople,  but  all  the  Eastern  churches,  which  (if  they 
say  true)  disregarded  an  inviolable  law  enjoined  on  all  Christians. 

8.  This  abrogation  is  clearly  attested  in  so  many  passages  by  Chry- 
sostom,  who  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  was  himself  prelate  of  the 
church,  that  it  is  strange  they  can  venture  to  maintain  the  contrary: 
"  Tell  your  sins,"  says  he,  that  you  may  efface  them :  if  you  blush  to 
tell  another  what  sins  you  have  committed,  tell  them  daily  in  your 
soul.  I  say  not,  tell  them  to  your  fellow-servant  who  may  upbraid 
you,  but  tell  them  to  God  who  cures  them.  Confess  your  sins  upon 
your  bed,  that  your  conscience  may  there  daily  recognise  its  iniquities." 
Again,  "  Now,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  before  witnesses; 
let  the  examination  of  your  faults  be  made  in  your  own  thought :  let 
the  iudgment  be  without  a  witness :  let  God  alone  see  you  confess- 
ing. '  Again,  "  I  do  not  lead  you  publicly  into  the  view  of  your 
fellow-servants;  I  do  not  force  you  to  disclose  your  sins  to  men; 
review  and  lay  open  your  conscience  before  God.  Show  your  wounds 
to  the  Lord,  the  best  of  physicians,  and  seek  medicine  from  him. 
8how  to  him  who  upbraids  not,  but  cures  most  kindly."  Again, 
"  Certainly  tell  it  not  to  man  lest  he  upbraid  you.    Nor  must  you 

1  The  French  adds,  "Tun  des  auteors  de  THistoire  Eoclesiastique;" — one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

2  Eocles  Hist.  Lib.  Yiii.  cap.  17,  et  Trepont.  Hist.  Lib.  ix. 
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confess  to  your  fellow-servant,  who  may  make  it  public ;  but  show 
your  wounds  to  the  Lord,  who  takes  care  of  you,  who  is  kind  and  can 
cure."  He  afterwards  introduces  Grod  speaking  thus :  "  I  oblige  you 
not  to  come  into  the  midst  of  a  theatre,  and  havB  many  witnesses ; 
tell  your  sins  to  me  alone  in  private,  that  I  may  cure  the  ulcer."* 
Shall  we  say  that  Chrysostom.  in  writing  these  and  similar  passages, 
carried  his  presumption  so  far  as  to  free  the  consciences  of  men  nom 
those  chains  with  which  they  are  bound  by  the  divine  law  ?  By  no 
means ;  but  knowing  that  it  was  not  at  all  prescribed  by  the  word  of 
God,  he  dares  not  exact  it  as  necessary. 

9.  But  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  more  plainly  unfolded,  we 
shall  first  honestly  state  the  nature  of  confession  as  delivered  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  thereafter  subjoin  their  inventions — ^not  all  of  them 
indeed  (who  could  drink  up  that  boundless  sea?),  but  those  only 
which  contain  a  summary  of  their  secret  confession.  Here  I  am 
grieved  to  mention  how  frequently  the  old  interpreter  ^  has  rendered 
the  word  confess  instead  of  praise,  a  fact  notorious  to  the  most  illi- 
terate, were  it  not  fitting  to  expose  their  effirontery  in  transferring  to 
their  tyrannical  edict  what  was  written  concerning  the  praises  of  (Jod. 
To  prove  that  confession  has  the  effect  of  exhilaratmg  the  mind, 
they  obtrude  the  passage  in  the  psalm,  "  with  the  voice  of  joy  and 
praise"  (Vulgate,  confessionis)  (Ps.  xlii.  4).  But  if  such  a  meta- 
morphosis is  valid,  an}i;hing  may  be  made  of  anything.  But,  as  they 
have  lost  all  shame,  let  pious  readers  reflect  how,  by  the  just  ven- 
geance of  God,  they  have  been  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  that 
their  audacity  may  be  the  more  detestable.  If  we  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  our  being  misled  by  such  glosses.  There  one  method  of  confess- 
ing is  prescribed ;  since  it  is  the  Lord  who  forgives,  forgets,  and 
wipes  away  sins,  to  him  let  us  confess  them,  that  we  may  obtain  par- 
don. He  is  the  physician,  therefore,  let  us  show  our  wounds  to  him. 
He  is  hurt  and  offended,  let  us  ask  peace  of  him.  He  is  the  discerner 
of  the  heart,  and  knows  all  our  thoughts ;  let  us  hasten  to  pour  out 
our  hearts  before  him.  He  it  is,  in  fine,  who  invites  sinners ;  let  us 
delay  not  to  draw  near  to  him.  "  I  acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee," 
says  David ;  "  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  con- 
fess my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity 
of  my  sin"  (Ps.  xxxii.  5).  Another  specimen  of  David's  confesfdon 
is  as  follows :  **  Have  mercy  up6n  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness"  (Ps.  li.  1).  The  following  is  Daniel's  coniiession:  "We 
have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniauity,  and  have  done  wickedly, 
and  have  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts  and  thy  judg- 
ments "  (Dan.  ix.  5).   Other  examples  everywhere  occur  in  Scripture: 

1  Chrysost.  Horn.  li.  in  Psal.  1.  Serm.  de  Poenit.  et  Confess.  Horn.  t.  De  Inoompre> 
hensibili  Dei.  Nat.  cont.  Anomeos.  Item,  Horn.  iv.  de  Lazaro. 

'^  Latin,  "  Vetus  interpres.^'-^French,  **  Le  translateur  tant  Gfreo  qui  Latin ;  '* — ibt 
Greek  as  weU  as  Latin  translator. 
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the  quotation  of  them  would  almost  fill  a  volume.  "  If  we  confess 
our  sins/'  says  John,  "  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for^ve  us  our  sins  *' 
(1  John  i.  9).  To  whom  are  we  to  confess?  to  him  surely; — ^that 
is,  we  are  to  fall  down  before  him  with  a  grieved  and  humbled  heart, 
and,  sincerely  accusing  and  condemning  ourselves,  seek  forgiveness  of 
his  goodness  and  mercy. 

10.  He  who  has  adopted  this  confession  from  the  heart  and  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  will  doubtless  have  a  tongue  ready  to  confess 
whenever  there  is  occasion  among'men  to  publish  the  mercy  of  God. 
He  will  not  be  satisfied  to  whisper  the  secret  of  his  heart  for  once 
into  the  ear  of  one  individual,  but  will  often,  and  openly,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  world,  ingenuously  make  mention  both  of  his  own 
ignominy,  and  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Lord.  In  this  way 
David,  after  he  was  accused  by  Nathan,  being  stung  in  his  conscience, 
confesses  his  sin  before  God  and  men.  "  I  have  sinned  imto  the 
Lord,"  says  he  (2  Sam.  xii.  13);  that  is,  I  have  now  no  excuse,  no 
evasion ;  all  must  judge  me  a  sinner ;  and  that  which  I  wished  to  be 
secret  with  the  Lord  must  also  be  made  manifest- to  men.  Hence 
the  secret  confession  which  is  made  to  God  is  followed  by  voluntary 
confession  to  men,  whenever  that  is  conducive  to  the  divine  glory  or 
our  humiliatioD.  For  this  reasdn  the  Lord  anciently  enjoined  the 
I)eople  of  Israel  that  they  should  repeat  the  words  after  the  priest, 
and  make  public  confession  of  their  iniquities  in  the  temple  ;  because 
he  foresaw  that  this  was  a  necessary  help  to  enable  each  one  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  himself  And  it  is  proper  that,  by  confession  of  our 
misery,  we  should  manifest  the  mercy  of  our  God  both  among  our- 
selves and  before  the  whole  world. 

11.  It  is  proper  that  this  mode  of  confession  should  both  be  oidi- 
nary  in  the  Church,  and  also  be  specially  employed  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  the  people  in  common  happen  to  have  fallen  into 
any  fault.  Of  this  latter  description  we  have  an  example  in  the 
solemn  confession  which  the  whole  people  made  under  the  authority 
and  guidance  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  6,  7).  For  their  long 
captivity,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  suppression  of  their 
religion,  having  been  the  common  punishment  of  their  defection, 
they  could  not  make  meet  acknowledgment  of  the  blessing  of  deliver- 
ance without  previous  confession  of  their  guilt.  And  it  matters  not 
though  in  one  assembly  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  few  are 
innocent,  seeing  that  the  members  of  a  languid  and  sickly  body  cannot 
boast  of  soundness.  Nay,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  few  have 
not  contracted  some  taint,  and  so  bear  part  of  the  blame.  Therefore, 
as  ofl«n  as  we  are  afBlicted  with  pestilence,  or  war,  or  famine,  or  any 
other  calamity  whatsoever,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  betake  ourselves  to 
mourning,  fasting,  and  other  signs  of  guiltiness,  confession  also,  on 
which  all  the  others  dq)end,  is  not  to  he  neglected.  That  ordinary 
confession  which  the  Lord  has  moreover  expressly  commended,  no 
sober  man,  who  has  reflected  on  its  usefulness,  will  venture  to  disap- 
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prove.  Seeing  that  in  eveiy  sacred  assembly  we  stand  in  the  view  of 
God  and  angels,  in  what  way  should  our  service  begin  but  in  ac- 
knowledging our  own  unworthiness  ?  But  this  you  will  say  is  done  in 
every  prayer;  for  as  often  as  we  pray  for  pardon,  we  confess  our 
sins.  I  admit  it.  But  if  you  consider  how  great  is  our  carelessness, 
or  drowsiness,  or  sloth,  you  will  grant  me  that  it  would  be  a  salutary 
ordinance  if  the  Christian  people  were  exercised  in  humiliation  by 
some  formal  method  of  confession.  For  though  the  ceremony  which 
the  Lord  enjoined  on,  the  Israelite  belonged  to  the  tutelage  of  the 
Law,  yet  the  thing  itself  belongs  in  some  respect  to  us  also.  And, 
indeed,  in  all  well-ordered  churches,  in  observance  of  an  useful  cus- 
tom, the  minister,  each  Lord's  day,  frames  a  formula  of  confession  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  the  people,  in  which  he  makes  a  common 
confession  of  iniquity,  and  supphcates  pardon  from  the  Lord.  In 
short,  by  this  key  a  door  of  prayer  is  opened  privately  for  each,  and 
publicly  for  all. 

12.  Two  other  forms  of  private  confession  are  approved  by  Scrip- 
ture. The  one  is  made  on  our  own  account,  and  to  it  reference  is 
made  in  the  passage  in  James,  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another" 
(James  v.  16);  for  the  meaning  is,  that  by  disclosing  our  infirmities 
to  each  other,  we  are  to  obtain  the  aid  of  mutual  counsel  and  conso- 
lation. The  other  is  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  our  neighbour,  to 
appease  and  reconcile  him  if  by  our  fault  he  has  been  in  any  respect 
injured.  In  the  former,  although  James,  by  not  specifying  any  par- 
ticular individual  into  whose  bosom  we  are  to  disburden  our  feelings, 
leaves  us  the  free  choice  of  confessing  to  any  member  of  the  church 
who  may  seem  fittest ;  yet  as  for  the  most  part  pastors  are  to  be  sup- 
posed better  qualified  than  others,  our  choice  ought  chiefly  to  fall 
upon  them.  And  the  ground  of  preference  is,  that  the  Lord,  by  call- 
ing them  to  the  ministry,  points  them  out  as  the  persons  by  whose 
lips  we  are  to  be  taught  to  subdue  and  correct  our  sins,  and  derive 
consolation  from  the  hope  of  pardon.  For  as  the  duty  of  mutual  ad- 
monition and  correction  is  committed  to  all  Christians,  but  is  specially 
enjoined  on  ministers,  so  while  we  ought  all  to  console  each  other 
mutually,  and  confirm  each  other  in  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy, 
we  see  that  ministers,  to  assure  our  consciences  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  are  appointed  to  be  the  witnesses  and  sponsors  of  it,  so  that  they 
are  themselves  said  to  forgive  sins  and  loose  souls  (Matth.  xvi.  19 ; 
xviii.  18).  When  you  hear  this  attributed  to  them,  reflect  that  it  is 
for  your  use.  Let  every  believer,  therefore,  remember,  that  if  in 
private  he  is  so  agonised  and  afllicted  by  a  sense  of  his  sins  that  he 
cannot  obtain  relief  without  the  aid  of  others,  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
neglect  the  remedy  which  God  provides  for  him — viz.  to  have  recourse 
for  relief  to  a  private  confession  to  his  own  pastor,  and  for  consola- 
tion privately  implore  the  assistance  of  him  whose  business  it  is,  both 
in  public  and  private,  to  solace  the  people  of  Gtod  with  GK)6pel  doc- 
trine.   But  we  are  always  to  use  moderation,  lest  in  a  matt^  as  to 
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which  Grod  prescribes  no  certain  rule,  our  consciences  be  burdened 
with  a  certain  yoke.  Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  confession  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  free  so  as  not  to  be  exacted  of  all,  but  only  recom- 
mended to  those  who  feel  that  they  have  need  of  it ;  and,  secondly, 
even  those  who  use  it  according  to  their  necessity  must  neither  be 
compelled  by  any  precept,  nor  artfully  induced  to  enumerate  all  their 
sins,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  shall  deem  it  for  their  interest,  that 
they  may  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  consolation.  Faithful  pastors,  as 
they  w^ould  both  eschew  tyranny  in  their  ministry,  and  superstition 
in  the  people,  must  not  only  leave  this  liberty  to  churches,  but  defend 
and  strenuously  vindicate  it. 

13.  Of  the  second  form  of  confession,  our  Saviour  speaks  in  Mat- 
thew. **  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember  that 
thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift"  (Matth.  V.  23,  24).  Thus  love,  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
our  fault,  must  be  restored  by  acknowledging  and  asking  pardon  for 
the  fault.  Under  this  head  is  included  the  confession  of  those  who 
by  their  sin  have  given  offence  to  the  whole  Church  {mpra,  sec.  10). 
For  if  Christ  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  offence  of  one  indi- 
vidual, that  he  forbids  the  sacrifice  of  all  who  have  sinned  in  any 
respect  against  their  brethren,  imtil  by  due  satisfaction  they  have 
regained  their  favour,  how  much  greater  reason  is  there  that  he,  who 
by  some  evil  example  has  offended  the  Church,  should  be  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  ?  Thus  the  member  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  was  restored  to  communion  after  he  had  humbly 
submitted  to  correction  (2  Cor.  ii.  6).  This  form  of  confession  ex- 
isted in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  as  Cyprian  relates :  "They 
practise  repentance,"  says  he,  "  for  a  proper  time,  then  they  come  to 
confession,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
are  admitted  to  communion.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  any  other 
form  or  method  of  confessing,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  bind  new 
chains  upon  consciences  which  Christ  most  strictly  prohibits  from 
being  brought  into  bondage.  Meanwhile,  that  the  flock  present 
themselves  before  the  pastor  whenever  they  would  partake  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  I  am  so  far  from  disapproving,  that  I  am  most  desirous 
it  shoula  be  everywhere  observed.  For  both  those  whose  conscience 
is  hindered  may  thence  obtain  singular  benefit,  and  those  who  require 
admonition  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for  it ;  provided  always  no 
countenance  is  given  to  tyranny  and  superstition." 

14.  The  power  of  the  keys  has  place  in  the  three  following  modes 
of  confession,— either  when  the  whole  Church,  in  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  defects,^  supplicates  pardon ;  or  when  a  private  indi- 
vidual; who  has  given  public  offence  by  some  notable  delinquency, 
testifies  his  repentance ;  or  when  he  who  from  disquiet  of  conscience 

1  As  to  the  form  of  repentan<^  enjoined  by  the  primiti^^  Church  for  more  flagrant 
offences,  see  Book  lY.  chap  i.  sec  ^. 
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needs  the  aid  of  his  minister,  acquaints  him  with  his  infirmity.  With 
regard  to  the  reparation  of  ofifence,  the  case  is  different.  For  though 
in  this  also  provision  is  made  for  peace  of  conscience,  yet  the  princi- 
pal object  is  to  suppress  hatred,  and  reunite  brethren  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  But  the  benefit  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  that  we  may  the  more  willingly  confess  our  sins.  For  when 
the  whole  Church  stands  as  it  were  at  the  bar  of  Qod,  confesses  her 
guilt,  and  finds  her  only  refuge  in  the  divine  mercy,  it  is  no  common 
or  light  solace  to  have  an  ambassador  of  Christ  present,  invested  wi^ 
the  mandate  of  reconciliation,  by  whom  she  may  hear  her  absolution 
pronounced.  Here  the  utility  of  the  keys  is  justly  commended  whoi 
that  embassy  is  duly  discharged  with  becoming  order  and  reverence. 
In  like  manner,  when  he  who  has  as  it  were  become  an  alien  fi-om 
the  Church  receives  pardon,  and  is  thus  restored  to  brotherly  unity, 
how  great  is  the  benefit  of  understanding  that  he  is  pardoned  by  those 
to  whom  Christ  said,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them''  (John  xx.  23).  Nor  is  private  absolution  of  less  benefit 
or  efficacy  when  asked  by  those  who  stand  in  need  of  a  special  remedy 
for  their  infirmity.  It  not  seldom  happens,  that  he  who  hears  genenu 
promises  which  are  intended  for  the  whole  congregation  of  the  £Euth- 
ful,  nevertheless  remains  somewhat  in  doubt,  and  is  still  disquieted 
in  mind,  as  if  his  own  remission  were  not  yet  obtained.  Should  this 
individual  lay  open  the  secret  wound  of  his  soul  to  his  pastor,  ayd 
hear  these  words  of  the  Gospel  specially  addressed  to  him,  '*  Son,  be  (rf 
^ood  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"  (Matth.  ix.  2),*  his  mind  will 
teel  secure,  an(J  escape  from  the  trepidation  with  which  it  was  pre- 
viously aojitated.  But  when  we  treat  of  the  keys,  we  must  alwavs 
bewari  of  dreaming  of  any  power  apart  from  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  explained,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  government  of  the  Church  (Book  IV.  chap.  xL  xii.). 
There  we  shall  see,  that  whatever  privilege  of  binding  and  loosing 
Christ  has  bestowed  on  his  Church  is  annexed  to  the  word.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  ministry  of  the  keys,  the  whole 

F)ower  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  pub 
icly  and  privately  sealed  on  the  minds  of  believers  by  means  of  tnose 
whom  the  Lord  has  appointed ;  and  the  only  method  in  which  this 
can  be  done  is  by  preaching. 

15.  What  say  the  Roman  theologians  ?  That  all  persons  of  both 
sexes,^  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  reached  the  years  of  cQscretion,  must, 
once  a-year  at  least,  confess  all  their  sins  to  their  own  priest ;  that 
the  sin  is  not  discharged  unless  the  resolution  to  confess  has  been 
firmly  conceived ;  that  if  this  resolution  is  not  carried  into  effect  when 

1  The  French  is, ''  £t  que  le  Pasteur  addressant  sa  paxole  &  liii«  I'asseure  oomme  Ini 
appliquant  en  particulier  la  doctrine  generale;** — and  when  the  Pastor,  addressing  his 
disooorse  to  him,  assures  him  as  applying  the  general  doctrine  to  him  in  partieular. 

2  "  C.  Omnis  utriusque  sezus;" — every  one  of  both  sexes.  Innocent's  decree  is  in 
the  Lateran  Council,  De  Suoma  Trinitate  et  Fide  Cathol.  It  is  also  given  Sent  Lit. 
17.  Dist.  14,  cap.  2,  ct  Dist.  IS,  cap.  2. 
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an  opportunity  offers,  there  is  no  entrance  into  Paradise ;  that  the 
priest,  moreover,  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  bv  which  he  can  loose 
and  bind  the  sinner ;  because  the  declaration  of  Christ  is  not  in  vain : 
"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven"  (Matth. 
xviii.  18).  Concerning  this  power,  however,  they  wage  a  fierce  war 
among  tnemselves.  Some  say  there  is  only  one  key  essentially — viz. 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  that  knowledge,  indeed,  is  requisite 
for  the  proper  use  of  it,  but  only  as  an  accessory,  not  as  essentially 
inherent  in  it.  Others,  seeing  that  this  gave  too  unrestrained  licence, 
have  imagined  two  keys — viz.  discernment  and  power.  Others, 
again,  seeing  that  the  licence  of  priests  was  curbed  by  such  restraint, 
have  forged  other  keys  {infra,  sec.  21),  the  authority  of  discerning 
to  be  used  in  defining,  and  the  power  to  carry  their  sentences  into 
execution ;  and  to  these  they  add  knowledge  as  a  counsellor.  This 
binding  and  loosing,  however,  they  do  not  venture  to  interpret  simply, 
to  forgive  and  wipe  away  sins,  because  they  hear  the  Lord  proclaim- 
ing by  the  prophet,  "  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord ;  and  beside  me  there  is 
no  saviour."  **  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blott^th  out  thy  transgressions  " 
(Isaiah  xliii.  11, 25).  But  they  say  it  belongs  to  the  priest  to  declare 
who  are  bound  or  loosed,  and  whose  sins  are  remitted  or  retained ;  to 
declare,  moreover,  either  by  confession,  when  he  absolves  and  retains 
sins,  or  by  sentence,  when  he  excommunicates  or  admits  to  com- 
munion in  the  Sacraments.  Lastly,  perceiving  that  the  knot  is  not 
yet  untied,  because  it  mav  always  be  objected  that  persons  are  often 
undeservedly  bound  and  loosed,  and  therefore  not  bound  or  loosed  in 
heaven ;  as  their  ultimate  resource,  they  answer,  that  the  conferring 
of  the  keys  must  be  taken  with  limitation,  because  Christ  has  pro- 
mised that  the  sentence  of  the  priest,  properly  pronounced,  will  be 
approved  at  his  judgment-seat  according  as  the  bound  or  loosed  asked 
what  they  merited.  They  say,  moreover,  that  those  keys  which  are 
conferred,  by  bishops  at  ordination  were  given  by  Christ  to  all  priests, 
but  that  the  free  use  of  them  is  with  those  only  who  discharge  ecclesi- 
astical functions;  that  with  priests  excommunicated  or  suspended  the 
keys  themselves  indeed  remam,  but  tied  and  rusty.  Those  who  OT)eak 
thus  may  justly  be  deemed  modest  and  sober  compared  with  others, 
who  on  a  new  anvil  have  forged  new  keys,  by  which  they  say  that 
the  treasury  of  heaven  is  locked  up :  these  we  shall  afterwards  con- 
sider in  their  own  place  (chap.  v.  sec.  2). 

16.  To  each  of  these  views  I  will  briefly  reply.  As  to  their  binding 
the  souls  of  believers  by  their  laws,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  say 
nothing  at  present,  as  it  will  be  seen  at  the  proper  place ;  but  their 
enacting  it  as  a  law,  that  all  sins  are  to  be  enumerated ;  their  denying 
that  sin  is  discharged  except  under  the  condition  that  the  resolution 
to  confess  has  been  firmly  conceived ;  their  pretence  that  there  is  no 
admission  into  Paradise  if  the  opportunity  of  confession  has  been 
neglected,  are  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  bear.  Are  all  sins  to 
be  enumerated  ?    But  David,  who,  I  presume,  had  honestly  pondered 
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with  himself  as  to  the  confession  of  his  sins,  exclaimed,  "  Who  can 
understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults"  (Ps.  xix. 
12);  and  in  another  passage,  "Mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  my 
head :  as  a  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  me  "  (Ps.  xxxviii.  4). 
He  knew  how  deep  was  the  abyss  of  our  sins,  how  numerous  the  forms 
(rf  wickedness,  how  many  heads  the  hydra  carried,  how  long  a  tail  it 
drew.  Therefore,  he  did  not  sit  down  to  make  a  catalogue,  but  frcm 
the  depth  of  his  distress  cried  unto  the  Lord,  "I  am  overwhelmed, 
and  buried,  and  sore  vexed ;  the  gates  of  hell  have  encircled  me :  let 
thy  right  hand  deliver  me  from  the  abyss  into  which  I  am  plunged, 
and  from  the  death  which  I  am  ready  to  die."  Who  can  now  think 
of  a  computation  of  his  sins  when  he  sees  David's  inability  to  number 
his  ? 

17.  By  this  ruinous  procedure,  the  souls  of  those  who  were  affected 
with  some  sense  of  God  have  been  most  cruelly  racked.  First,  they 
betook  themselves  to  calculation,  proceeding  according  to  the  formula 
given  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  dividing  their  sins  into  boughs,  branches, 
twigs,  and  leaves ;  then  they  weighed  the  qualities,  quantities,  and 
circiunstances ;  and  in  this  way,  for  some  tame,  matters  proceeded. 
But  after  they  had  advanced  farther,  when  they  looked  around, 
nought  was  seen  but  sea  and  sky ;  no  road,  no  harbour.  The  lon^ 
the  space  they  ran  over,  a  longer  still  met  the  eye ;  nay,  lofty  moun tarns 
began  to  rise,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  escape ;  none  at  least  till 
after  long  wanderings.  They  were  thus  brought  to  a  dead  halt,  till 
at  length  the  only  issue  was  found  in  despair.  Here  these  cruel 
murderers,  to  ease  the  wounds  which  they  had  made,  applied  certain 
fomentations.  Every  one  was  to  do  his  best.  But  new  cares  again 
disturbed,  nay,  new  torments  excruciated  their  souls.  "  I  have  not 
spent  enough  of  time ;  I  have  not  exerted  myself  sufficiently :  many 
things  I  have  omitted  through  negligence :  forgetfulness  proceeding 
from  want  of  care  is  not  excusable."  Then  new  drugs  were  supplied 
to  alleviate  their  pains.  "  Repent  of  your  negligence ;  and  provided 
it  is  not  done  supinely,  it  will  oe  pardoned."  Ml  these  things,  how- 
ever, could  not  heal  the  wound,  being  not  so  much  alleviations  of  the 
sore  as  poison  besmeared  with  honey,  that  its  bitterness  might  not  at 
once  offend  the  taste,  but  penetrate  to  the  vitals  before  it  could  be 
detected.  The  dreadful  voice,  therefore,  was  always  heard  pcaKng 
in  their  ears,  **  Confess  all  your  sins,"  and  the  dread  thus  occasionea 
could  not  be  pacified  without  sure  consolation.  Here  let  my  readers 
consider  whemer  it  be  possible  to  take  an  account  of  the  actions  of  a 
whole  year,  or  even  to  collect  the  sins  committed  in  a  single  day, 
seeing  every  man's  experience  convinces  him  that  at  evening,  in 
examining  the  faults  of  that  single  day,  memory  gets  confused,  so 
great  is  the  number  and  variety  presented.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
cluU  and  heartless  hypocrites,  who,  after  animadverting  on  three  (v 
four  of  their  grosser  offences,  think  the  work  finished ;  but  of  the  true 
worshippers  of  God,  who,  after  they  have  performed  their  examinatiop, 
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feeling  themselves  overwhelmed,  still  add  the  words  of  John:  *'If 
our  heart  condemn  us,  Grod  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things "  (1  John  iii.  20) ;  and,  therefore,  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  that  Judge  whose  knowledge  far  surpasses  our  comprehension. 

18.  Though  a  good  part  of  the  world  rested  in  these  soothing 
suggestions,  by  which  this  fatal  poison  was  somewhat  tempered,  it 
was  not  because  they  thought  that  God  was  satisfied,  or  they  had 
quite  satisfied  themselves ;  it  was  rather  like  an  anchor  cast  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  deep,  which  for  a  little  interrupts  the  navigation, 
or  a  weary,  worn-out  traveller,  who  lies  down  by  the  way.^  I  give 
myself  no  trouble  in  proving  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Every  one  can  be 
his  own  witness.  I  will  mention  generally  what  the  nature  of  this 
law  is.  First,  The  observance  of  it  is  simply  impossible ;  and  hence 
its  only  result  is  to  destroy,  condemn,  confound,  to  plunge  into  ruin 
and  despair.  Secondly,  By  withdrawing  sinners  from  a  true  sense  of 
their  sins,  it  makes  them  hypocritical,  and  ignorant  both  of  God  and 
themselves.  For,  while  they  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  their  sins,  they  lose  sight  of  that  lurking  hydra,  their  secret 
iniquities  and  internal  defiilements,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
have  made  them  sensible  of  their  misery.  But  the  surest  rule  of  con- 
fession is,  to  acknowledge  and  confess  our  sins  to  be  an  abyss  so  great 
as  to  exceed  our  comprehension.  On  this  rule  we  see  the  confession 
of  the  publican  was  formed,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  "  (Luke 
xviii.  13);  as  if  he  had  said.  How  great,  how  very  great  a  sinner, 
how  utterly  sinful  I  am  I  the  extent  of  my  sins  I  can  neither  conceive 
nor  express.  Let  the  depth  of  thy  mercy  ingulf  the  depth  of  sin  ! 
What  I  you  will  say,  are  we  not  to  confess  every  single  sin  ?  Is  no 
confession  acceptable  to  God  but  that  which  is  contained  in  the  words, 
**  I  am  a  sinner"?  Nay,  our  endeavour  must  rather  be,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  to  pour  out  our  whole  heart  before  the  Lord.  Nor  are  we 
only  in  one  word  to  confess  ourselves  sinners,  but  truly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  ourselves  as  such ;  to  feel  with  our  whole  soul  how  great 
and  various  the  pollutions  of  our  sins  are ;  confessing  not  only  that 
we  are  impure,  but  what  the  nature  of  our  impurity  is,  its  magnitude 
and  its  extent ;  not  only  that  we  are  debtors,  but  what  the  debts  are 
which  burden  us,  and  how  they  were  incurred ;  not  only  that  we  are 
wounded,  but  how  numerous  and  deadly  are  the  wounds.  When 
thus  recognising  himself,  the  sinner  shall  have  poured  out  his  whole 
heart  before  God,  let  him  seriously  and  sincerely  reflect  that  a  greater 
number  of  sins  still  remains,  and  that  their  recesses  are  too  deep  for 
him  thoroughly  to  penetrate.    Accordingly,  let  him  exclaim  with 

1  The  French  is,  "  Mais  comme  les  nautonniers  fichans  Tanchre  an  milieu  de  la  mer, 
se  reposent  du  trauail  de  leur  naTigation ;  ou  comme  un  pelerin  lasse  ou  defaillant  se 
aied  au  milieu  de  la  voye  pour  reposer :  en  telle  moniere  ils  prenoyent  ce  repos,  com- 
bien  qu'il  ne  leur  fust  sumsant;" — ^but  as  mariners  casting  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  repose  from  the  toil  of  navigation ;  or  as  a  pilgrim,  weary  or  faint,  sits  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  way  to  rest  himself:  in  this  way  they  took  this  rest,  though  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  them. 
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David,  "Who  can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thoii  me  from 
secret  faults"  (Ps.  xix.  12).  But  when  the  Schoolmen  affirm  that 
sins  are  not  forgiven,  unless  the  resolution  to  confess  has  been  firmly 
conceived,  and  that  the  gate  of  Paradise  is  closed  on  him  who  has 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  confessing  when  oflFered,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  concede  this  to  them.  The  remission  of  sins  is  not  different 
now  from  what  it  has  ever  been.  In  all  the  passages  in  which  we 
read  that  sinners  obtained  forgiveness  from  Grod,  we  read  not  that 
they  whispered  into  the  ear  of  some  priest.*  Indeed,  they  could  Dot 
then  confess,  as  priests  were  not  then  confessionaries,  nor  did  the  con- 
fessional itself  exist.  And  for  many  ages  afterwards,  this  mode  of 
confession,  by  which  sins  were  forgiven  on  this  condition,  was  unheard 
of.  But  not  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion,  as  if  the  matter  were 
doubtful,  the  word  of  Grod,  which  abideth  for  ever,  is  plain,  "  When 
the  wicked  shall  turn  away  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed, 
and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  21).  He  who  pre- 
sumes to  add  to  this  declaration  binds  not  sins,  but  the  mercy  of  God. 
When  they  contend  that  judgment  cannot  be  given  unless  the  case 
is  known,  the  answer  is  easy,  that  they  usurp  the  right  of  judging, 
being  only  self  created  judges.  And  it  is  strange,  how  confidently 
they  lay  down  principles,  which  no  man  of  sound  mind  will  admit. 
They  give  out,  that  the  office  of  binding  and  loosing  has  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  as  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  annexed  to  the  right  of 
inquiry.  That  the  jurisdiction  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles  their 
whole  doctrine  proclaims.  Nor  does  it  belong  to  the  priest  to  know 
for  certainty  whether  or  not  a  sinner  is  loosed,  but  to  Him  from  whom 
acquittal  is  asked ;  since  he  who  only  hears  can  ever  know  whether 
or  not  the  enumeration  is  full  and  complete.  Thus  there  would  be 
no  absolution,  without  restricting  it  to  the  words  of  him  who  is  to  be 
judged.  We  may  add,  that  the  whole  system  of  loosing  depends  on 
faith  and  repentance,  two  things  which  no  man  can  know  of  another, 
so  as  to  pronounce  sentence.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  certainty 
of  binding  and  loosing  is  not  subjected  to  the  will  of  an  earthly  judge, 
because  the  minister  of  the  word,  when  he  duly  executes  his  office, 
can  only  acquit  conditionally,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner,  he 
repeats  the  words,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit ;"  lest  he  should 
doubt  of  the  pardon,  which,  by  the  command  and  voice  of  Grod,  is 
promised  to  be  ratified  in  heaven. 

19.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  condemn  that  auricular 
confession,  as  a  thing  pestilent  in  its  nature,  and  in  many  ways  in- 
jurious to  the  Church,  and  desire  to  see  it  abolished.  But  if  the 
thing  were  in  itself  indifferent,  yet,  seeing  it  is  of  no  use  or  benefit, 

1  "  Tous  oeux  que  nous  lisons  avoir  obtenu  de  Christ  la  remission  de  leors  pechet» 
ne  sont  pas  dits  s  etre  confesses  4  TaureiUe  de  quelque  Messire  Jean ;" — None  or  whom 
we  read  as  having  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  from  Christ,  are  said  to  hsf* 
eonfessed  in  the  ear  of  some  Mess  John. 
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aad  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  error, 
who  does  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished  ?  They 
enumerate  some  of  its  uses,  and  boast  of  them  as  very  beneficial,  but 
they  are  either  fictitious  or  of  no  importance.  One  thing  they  specially 
commend,  that  the  blush  of  shame  in  the  penitent  is  a  severe  punish- 
ment, which  makes  him  more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  anticipates 
divine  punishment,  by  his  punishing  himself.  As  if  a  man  was  not 
sufficiently  humbled  with  shame  when  brought  under  the  cognisance 
of  Grod  at  his  supreme  tribunal.  Admirable  proficiency — ^if  we  cease 
to  sin  because  we  are  ashamed  to  make  one  man  acquainted  with  it, 
and  blush  not  at  having  God  as  the  witness  of  our  evil  conscience  I 
The  assertion,  however,  as  to  the  eflFect  of  shame,  is  most  unfounded, 
for  we  may  everywhere  see,  that  there  is  nothing  which  gives  men 
greater  confidence  and  licence  in  sinning  than  tne  idea,  that  after 
making  confession  to  priests,  they  can  wipe  their  lips  and  say^  I  have 
not  done  it  And  not  only  do  they  during  the  whole  year  become 
bolder  in  sin,  but,  secure  against  confession  for  the  remainder  of  it, 
they  never  sigh  after  God,  never  examine  themselves,  but  continue 
heaping  sins  upon  sins,  until,  as  they  suppose,  they  get  rid  of  them 
all  at  once.  And  when  they  have  got  rid  of  them,  they  think  they 
are  disburdened  of  their  load,  and  imagine  they  have  deprived  Gcd 
of  the  right  of  judging,  by  giving  it  to  the  priest ;  have  made  God 
forgetful,  by  making  the  priest  conscious.  Moreover,  who  is  glad 
when  he  sees  the  day  of  confession  approaching  ?  Who  goes  with  a 
cheerful  mind  to  confess,  and  does  not  rather,  as  if  he  were  dragged 
to  prison  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  go  unwillingly,  and,  as  it  were, 
strujcghng  against  it?  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  priests 
themselves,  who  take  a  fond  delight  in  the  mutual  narrative  of  their 
own  misdeeds,  as  a  kind  of  merry  tales.  I  will  not  pollute  my  page 
by  retailing  the  monstrous  abominations  with  which  auricular  con- 
fession teems ;  I  only  say,  that  if  that  holy  man  (Nectarius,  of  whom 
supra^  sec.  7)  did  not  act  unadvisedly,  when  for  one  rumour  of 
whoredom  he  banished  confession  from  his  church,  or  rather  from 
the  memory  of  his  people,  the  innumerable  acts  of  prostitution, 
adultery,  and  incest,  which  it  produces  in  the  present  day,  warns  us 
of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  it. 

20.  As  to  the  pretence  of  the  confessionaries  respecting  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  their  placing  in  it,  so  to  speak,  tne  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  kingdom,  we  must  see  what  force  it  ought  to  have. 
Were  the  keys,  then  (they  ask),  given  without  a  cause?  Was  it 
said  without  a  cause,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven"?  (Matth.  xviii.  18.)  Do  we  make  void  the  word  of 
Christ  ?  I  answer,  that  there  was  a  weighty  reason  for  giving  the 
keys,  as  I  lately  explained,  and  will  again  show  at  greater  length  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  Excommunication  (Book  IV.  cap.  12).  But  what 
if  I  should  cut  off  the  handle  for  all  such  questions  with  one  sword — 
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viz.  that  priests  are  neither  vicars  nor  successors  of  the  Apostles? 
But  that  also  will  be  elsewhere  considered  (Book  IV.  6).  Now,  at 
the  very  place  where  they  are  most  desirous  to  fortify  themselves, 
they  erect  a  battering-ram,  by  which  all  their  own  machinatiooB  are 
overthrown.  Christ  did  not  give  his  Apostles  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  before  he  endued  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  deny, 
therefore,  that  any  man,  who  has  not  previously  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  competent  to  possess  the  power  of  the  keys.  I  deny  that 
any  one  can  use  the  keys,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  precede,  teaching 
and  dictating  what  is  to  be  done.  They  pretend,  mdeed,  that  they 
have  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  their  works  deny  him ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  some  vain  thing  of  no  value, 
as  they  certainly  do  feign,  but  we  will  not  believe  them.  With  thb 
engine  they  are  completely  overthrown ;  whatever  be  the  door  of 
which  they  boast  of  having  the  key,  we  must  always  ask,  whether 
they  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  arbiter  and  ruler  of  the  keys  ?  If 
they  reply,  that  ihey  have,  we  must  again  ask,  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  err  ?  This  they  will  not  venture  to  say  distinctly,  although 
by  their  doctrine  they  indirectly  insinuate  it.  Therefore,  we  must 
infer,  that  no  priestlings  have  the  power  of  the  keys,  because  they 
everywhere  and  indiscriminately  loose  what  the  Lord  was  pleased 
should  be  bound,  and  bind  what  he  has  ordered  to  be  loosed. 

21.  When  they  see  themselves  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
of  loosing  and  binding  worthy  and  unworthy  without  distinction, 
they  lay  claim  to  power  without  knowledge.  And  although  they 
dare  not  deny  that  knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  proper  use,  they 
still  affirm  that  the  power  itself  has  been  given  to  bad  administratora 
This,  however,  is  the  power,  *'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  eaiih  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  Either  the  promise  of  Christ  must  be  false,  or 
those  who  are  endued  with  this  power  bind  and  loose  properly. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  evasion,  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  limited, 
iiccording  to  the  merits  of  him  who  is  loosed  or  bound.  We  admit, 
that  none  can  be  bound  or  loosed  but  those  who  are  worthy  of  being 
bound  or  loosed.  But  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church 
have  the  word  by  which  they  can  measure  this  worthiness.  By  this 
word  preachers  of  the  Gospel  can  promise  forgiveness  of  sins  to  aU 
who  are  in  Christ  by  faith,  and  can  declare  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion against  all,  and  upon  all,  who  do  not  embrace  Christ.  In  ftis 
word  the  Church  declares,  that  '*  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolateifs, 
nor  adulterers,"  "  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  re- 
vilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  vi 
9,  10).  Such  it  binds  in  sure  fetters.  By  the  same  word  it  looses 
and  consoles  the  penitent.  But  what  kind  of  power  is  it  which  knows 
not  what  is  to  be  bound  or  loosed?  You  cannot  bind  or  loose  without 
knowledge.  Wliy,  then,  do  they  say,  that  they  absolve  by  autliority 
given  to  them,  when  absolution  is  uncertain  ?    As  regards  us,  this 
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power  is  merely  imaginary,  if  it  cannot  be  used.  Now,  I  hold,  either 
that  there  is  no  use,  or  one  so  uncertain  as  to  be  virtually  no  use  at 
all.  For  when  they  confess  that  a  good  part  of  the  priests  do  not  use 
the  keys  duly,  and  that  power  without  the  legitimate  use  is  in- 
effectual, who  is  to  assure  me,  that  the  one  by  whom  I  am  loosed  is 
a  good  dispenser  of  the  keys  ?  But  if  he  is  a  bad  one,  what  better 
has  he  given  me  than  this  nugatory  dispensation, — What  is  to  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  you  I  know  not,  since  I  have  not  the  proper  use 
of  the  keys ;  but  if  you  deserve  it,  I  absolve  you  ?  As  much  might 
be  done,  I  say  not  by  a  laic,  (since  they  would  scarcely  listen  to  such 
a  statement),  but  by  the  Turk  or  the  devil.  For  it  is  just  to  say,  I 
have  not  the  word  of  God,  the  sure  rule  for  loosing,  but  authority 
has  been  given  me  to  absolve  you,  if  you  deserve  it.  We  see,  there- 
fore, what  their  object  was,  when  they  defined  (see  sec.  16)  the  keys 
as  authority  to  discern  and  power  to  execute ;  and  said,  that  know- 
ledge is  added  as  a  counsellor,  and  counsels  the  proper  use ;  their 
object  was  to  reign  libidinously  and  licentiously,  without  God  and 
his  word. 

22.  Should  any  one  object,  first,  that  the  lawful  ministers  of  Christ 
will  be  no  less  perplexed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  because  the 
absolution,  which  depends  on  faith,  will  always  be  equivocal ;  and, 
secondly,  that  sinners  will  receive  no  comfort  at  all,  or  cold  comfort,  be- 
cause the  minister,  who  is  not  a  fit  judge  of  their  faith,  is  not  certain 
of  their  absolution,  we  are  prepared  with  an  answer.  They  say  that 
no  sins  are  remitted  by  the  priest,  but  such  sins  as  he  is  cognisant 
of;  thus,  according  to  them,  remission  depends  on  the  judgment  of 
the  priest,  and  unless  he  accurately  discriminate  as  to  who  are  worthy 
of  pardon,  the  whole  procedure  is  null  and  void.  In  short,  the  power 
of  which  they  speak  is  a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  examination,  to  which 
pardon  and  absolution  are  restricted.  Here  no  firm  footing  can  be 
found,  nay,  there  is  a  profound  abyss  ;  because,  where  confession  is 
not  complete,  the  hope  of  pardon  also  is  defective  ;  next,  the  priest 
himself  must  necessarily  remain  in  suspense,  while  he  knows  not 
whether  the  sinner  gives  a  faithful  enumeration  of  his  sins ;  lastly, 
such  is  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  priests,  that  the  gi'eater  part 
of  them  are  in  no  respect  fitter  to  perform  this  office  than  a  cobbler 
to  cultivate  the  fields,  while  almost  all  the  others  have  good  reason 
to  sUspect  their  own  fitness.  Hence  the  perplexity  and  doubt  as  to 
the  Popish  absolution,  from  their  choosing  to  found  it  on  the  person 
of  the  priest,  and  not  on  his  person  only,  but  on  his  knowledge,  so  that 
he  can  only  judge  of  what  is  laid  before  him,  investigated,  and  ascer- 
tained. Now,  if  any  should  ask  at  these  good  doctors.  Whether  the 
sinner  is  reconciled  to  God  when  some  sins  are  remitted  ?  I  know 
not  what  answer  they  could  give,  unless  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  confess,  that  whatever  the  priest  pronounces  with  regard  to  the 
remission  of  sins  which  have  been  enumerated  to  him  will  be  unavail- 
ing, so  long  as  others  are  not  exempted  from  condemnation.    On  the 
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part  of  the  penitent,  again,  it  is  hence  obvious  in  what  a  state  of  per- 
nicious anxiety  his  conscience  will  be  held ;  because,  while  he  leans 
on  what  they  call  the  discernment  of  the  priest,  he  cannot  come  to  any 
decision  from  the  word  of  God.  From  all  these  absurdities  the  doc- 
trine which  we  deliver  is  completely  free.  For  absolution  is  con- 
ditional, allowing  the  sinner  to  trust  that  God  is  propitious  to  him, 
provided  he  sincerely  seek  expiation  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
accept  of  the  grace  offered  to  him.  Thus,  he  cannot  err  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  herald,  promulgates  what  has  been  dictated  to  him 
from  the  word  of  Grod.  The  sinner,  again,  can  receive  a  clear  and 
sure  absolution  when,  in  regard  to  embracing  the  grace  of  Christ,  the 
simple  condition  annexed  is  in  terms  of  the  general  rule  of  our  Master 
himself, — a  rule  impiously  spurned  by  the  Papacy, — "According  to 
your  faith  be  it  unto  you"  (Matth.  ix.  29). 

23.  The  absurd  jargon  which  they  make  of  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  power  of  the  keys,  I  have  promised  to  expose 
elsewhere ;  the  proper  place  will  be  in  treating  of  the  Q^verment  of 
the  Church  (Book  IV.  c.  12).  Meanwhile  let  the  reader  remember 
how  absurdly  they  wrest  to  auricular  and  secret  confession  what  was 
said  by  Christ  partly  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of 
excommunication.  Wherefore,  when  they  object  that  the  power  of 
loosing  was  given  to  the  Apostles,  and  that  this  power  priests  exercise 
by  remitting  sins  acknowledged  to  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  principle 
which  they  assume  is  false  and  frivolous :  for  the  absolution  which  is 
subordinate  to  faith  is  nothing  else  than  an  evidence  of  pardon,  de- 
rived from  the  free  promise  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  other  absolution, 
which  depends  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  secret  sins  ;  but  is  more  a  matter  of  example  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  public  offence  given  to  the  Church.  As  to  their 
diligence  in  searching  up  and  down  for  passages  by  which  they  may 
prove  that  it  is  not  eufHcient  to  confess  sins  to  Qod  alone,  or  to  lay- 
men, unless  the  priest  take  cognisance,  it  is  vile  and  disgraceful 
For  when  the  ancient  fathers  advise  sinners  to  disburden  themselves 
to  their  pastor,  we  cannot  understand  them  to  refer  to  a  recital  which 
was  not  then  in  use.  Then,  so  unfair  are  Lombard  and  others  like- 
minded,  that  they  seem  intentionally  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
spurious  books,  that  they  might  use  them  as  a  cloak  to  deceive  the 
simple.  They,  indeed,  acknowledge  truly,  that  as  forgiveness  always 
accompanies  repentance,  no  obstacle  properly  remains  after  the  in- 
dividual is  truly  penitent,  though  he  may  not  have  actually  confessed ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  priest  does  not  so  much  remit  sins,  as  pro- 
nounce and  declare  that  they  are  remitted;  though  in  the  term 
declaring,  they  insinuate  a  gross  error,  surrogating  ceremony^  in 
place  of  doctrine.  But  in  pretending  that  he  who  has  already  obtained 
pardon  before  God  is  acquitted  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  they 

1  Latin  simply,  "  ceremoniam."    French,  "  la  ceremonie  de  faire  une  croix  ear  la 
do8 ;  *' — the  ceremony  of  making  a  cro68  upon  the  back 
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unseasonably  apply  to  the  special  use  of  every  individual,  that  which 
we  have  already  said  was  designed  for  common  discipline  when  the 
oflFence  of  a  more  heinous  and  notorious  trangression  was  to  be  removed. 
Shortly  after  they  pervert  and  destroy  their  previous  moderation,  by 
adding  that  there  is  another  mode  of  remission — namely,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  penalty  and  satisfaction,  in  which  they  arrogate  to  their  priests 
the  right  of  dividing  what  (rod  has  everywhere  promised  to  us  entire. 
While  He  simply  requires  repentance  and  faith,  their  division  or 
exception  is  altogether  blasphemous.  For  it  is  just  as  if  the  priest, 
assuming  the  office  of  tribune,  were  to  interfere  with  God,*  and  try  to 
prevent  him  from  admitting  to  his  favour  by  his  mere  liberality  any 
one  who  had  not  previously  lain  prostrate  at  the  tribunicial  bisnch, 
and  there  been  punished. 

24.  The  whole  comes  to  this,*  when  they  wish  to  make  (Jod  the 
author  of  this  fictitious  confession  their  vanity  is  proved,  as  I  have 
shown  their  falsehood  in  expounding  the  few  passages  which  they  cite. 
But  while  it  is  plain,  that  the  law  was  imposed  by  men,  I  say  that 
it  is  both  tyrannical  and  insulting  to  God,  who,  in  binding  consciences 
to  his  word,  would  have  them  free  from  human  rule.  Then  when 
confession  is  prescribed  as  necessary  to  obtain  pardon,  which  Grod 
wished  to  be  free,  I  say  that  the  sacrilege  is  altogether  intolerable, 
because  nothing  belongs  more  peculiarly  to  Grod  than  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  in  which  our  salvation  consists.  I  have,  moreover,  shown 
that  this  tyranny  was  introduced  when  the  world  was  sunk  in  shame- 
ful barbarism.^  Besides,  I  have  proved  that  the  law  is  pestiferous, 
inasmuch  as  when  the  fear  of  God  exists,  it  plunges  men  into  despair, 
and  when  there  is  security  soothing  itself  with  vain  flattery,  it  blunts 
it  the  more.  Lastly,  I  have  explained  that  all  the  mitigations  which 
they  employ  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  entangle,  obscure,  and 
corrupt  the  pure  doctrine,  and  cloak  their  iniquities  with  deceitful 
colours. 

25.  In  repentance  they  assign  the  third  place  to  satisfaction,  all 
their  absurd  talk  as  to  which  can  be  refut^  in  one  word.  They 
say,^  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  penitent  to  abstain  from  past 
sins,  and  change  his  conduct  for  the  better,  unless  he  satisfy  God 
for  what  he  has  done ;  and  that  there  are  many  helps  by  which  we 
may  redeem  sins,  such  as  tears,  fastings,  oblations,*  and  offices  of 
charity ;  that  by  them  the  Lord  is  to  be  propitiated ;  by  them  the 

1  French,  "  Car  cela  vaut  autant  comme  si  les  prestres  se  faisoyent  contrerolleurs 
de  Dieu ;  '* — for  that  is  as  much  as  if  the  priests  made  themselves  controllers  of  Qod. 

2  See  on  the  subject  of  this  section,  Calv  ad  Concil.  Trident.  Also  Vera  Ecclesiss 
Beformands  Ratio,  Epist.  ad  Sadoletum*  Epist.  adTersos  Theologos  Parisienses.  De 
Scandalis.    De  Necessitate  ReformandsD  EcclesisD,  Lib.  It. 

3  French,  *'  une  barbaric  si  yileine  que  rien  plus ; " — a  barbarism  so  Tile  that  nothing 
could  be  more  so. 

4  See  Lombard,  Sent.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  10,  o.  4.  C.  Non  sufficit.  de  Pcenit.  C.  (middle  of 
same  Dist.)  C.  NuUus  (same  Di^t.).  See  also  on  the  subject  of  satisfaction,  infra^  s.  29, 
and  chap.  xvi.  4. 

5  The  French  adds,  "  aomosncs ;" — alms. 
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debts  due  to  divine  justice  are  to  be  paid ;  by  them  our  faults  are  to 
be  compensated;  by  them  pardon  is  to  be  deserved:  for  thouji 
in  the  riches  of  his  mercy  lie  has  forgiven  the  guilt,  he  yet,  as  a  just 
discipline,  retains  the  penalty,  and  that  this  penalty  must  be  bon^ 
oif  by  satisfaction.  The  sum  of  the  whole  comes  to  this :  that  we 
indeed  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins  from  the  mercy  of  God,  but  still  by 
the  intervention  of  the  merit  of  works,  by  which  the  evil  of  our  an8 
is  compensated,  and  due  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice.  To 
such  false  views  I  oppose  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  one  of  the 
doctrines  most  clearly  taught  in  Scripture.*  First,  what  is  forgiw- 
ness  but  a  gift  of  mere  liberality  ?  A  creditor  is  not  said  to  forgive 
when  he  declares,  by  granting  a  discharge,  that  the  money  has  been 
paid  to  him ;  but  when,  without  any  payment,  through  voluntan 
kindness  he  expunges  the  debt.  And  why  is  the  term  gratis  (fireej 
afterwards  added,  but  to  take  away  all  idea  of  satisfaction  ?  With 
what  confidence,  then,  do  they  still  set  up  their  satisfactions,  which 
are  thus  struck  down  as  with  a  thunderbolt?  What?  When  the 
Lord  proclaims  by  Isaiah,  "  I,  even  T,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thr 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins,' 
docs  he  not  plainly  declare,  that  the  cause  and  foundation  of  forgive- 
ness is  to  be  sought  from  his  goodness  alone  ?  Besides,  when  the 
whole  of  Scripture  bears  this  testimony  to  Christ,  that  through  his 
name  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  obtained  (Acts  x.  43),  does  it 
not  plainly  exclude  all  other  names  ?  How  then  do  they  teach  that 
it  is  obtained  by  the  name  of  satisfaction  ?  Let  them  not  deny  that 
they  attribute  this  to  satisfactions,  though  they  bring  them  in  as 
subsidiary  aids.^  For  when  Scripture  says,  by  the  name  of  Christ,  it 
means,  that  we  are  to  bring  nothing,  pretend  nothing  of  our  own, 
but  lean  entirely  on  the  recommendation  of  Christ.  Thus  Paul, 
after  declaring  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,"  immediately  adds 
the  reason  and  the  method,  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  as 
who  knew  no  sin  "  (2  Cor.  v.  19,  20). 

26.  But  with  their  usual  pervcrseness,'  they  maintain  that  both  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  reconciliation  take  place  at  once  when  we  are, 
received  into  the  favour  of  God  through  Christ  in  baptism ;  that  in 
lapses  after  baptism  we  must  rise  again  by  means  of  sati^GEictions; 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  of  no  avail  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed 
by  the  keys  of  the  Church.  I  speak  not  of  a  matter  as  to  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt ;  for  this  impious  dogma  is  declared  in  the 
plainest  terms,  in  the  writings  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  the  whole 
Schoolmen.     Their  master  (Sent.  Lib.  iii.  Dist.  9),  after  acknow- 

1  Isa.  Iii.  3  ;  Rom.  ▼.  8 ;  Col.  il.  14 ;  Tit.  iii.  6, 

2  The  French  is,  "  £t  ne  faut  pas  qu'ils  discnt,  que  combien  qoe  lefl  <atislketioii8  en 
BOjent  moyenu,  neantmoins  ce  n'eBt  pas  en  leur  nom,  mois  au  nom  de  Jesus  Chiist;" 
— and  they  must  not  say  that  though  satisfactions  are  the  means,  ncYcrtheless  it  is  not 
in  their  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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ledging,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  that  Christ  "  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  24),  immediately  modifies 
the  doctrine  by  introducing  the  exception,  that  in  baptism  all  the 
temporal  penalties  of  sin  are  relaxed ;  but  that  after  baptism  they 
are  lessened  by  means  of  repentance,  the  cross  of  Christ  and  our  re- 
pentance thus  co-operating  together.  St  John  speaks  very  diflferently, 
"  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  I  write  unto 
you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's 
sake"  (1  John  ii.  1,  2,  12).  He  certainly  is  addressing  believers, 
and  while  setting  forth  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sins,  shows  them 
that  there  is  no  other  satisfaction  by  which  an  offended  God  can  be 
propitiated  or  appeased.  He  says  not :  God  was  once  reconciled  to 
you  by  Christ ;  now,  seek  other  methods ;  but  he  makes  him  a  per- 
petual advocate,  who  always,  by  his  intercession,  reinstates  us  in  his 
Father  s  favour — a  perpetual  propitiation  by  which  sins  are  expiated. 
For  what  was  said  by  another  John  will  ever  hold  true,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  "  (John  i. 
29).  He,  I  say,  takes  them  away,  and  no  other ;  that  is,  since  he 
alone  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  alone  is  the  offering  for  our  sins ;  he 
alone  is  expiation ;  he  alone  is  satisfaction.  For  though  the  right 
and  power  of  pardoning  properly  belongs  to  the  Father,  when  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  Son,  as  has  already  been  seen,  Christ  is  here 
exhibited  in  another  view,  as  transferring  to  himself  the  punishment 
due  to  us,  and  wiping  away  our  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  we  could  not  be  partakers  of  the  expiation  accom- 
plished by  Christ,  were  he  not  possessed  of  that  honour  of  whicli 
those  who  try  to  appease  QxkI  by  their  compensation?  seek  to  rob 
him. 

27.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  keep  two  things  in  view:  that  the 
honour  of  Christ  be  preserved  entire  and  unimpaired,  and  that  the 
conscience,  assured  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  may  have  peace  with  God. 
Isaiah  says  that  the  Father  **hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all ; "  that  "  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed"  (Isa.  liii.  5,  6).  Peter 
lepeating  the  same  thing,  in  other  words  says,  that  he  *'  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  Paul's  words  are, 
*'  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  "being  made  a  curse  for  us"  (Kom. 
viii.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  13);  in  other  words,  the  power  and  curse  of  sin  was 
destroyed  in  his  flesh  when  he  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  on  which 
the  whole  weight  of  our  sins  was  laid,  with  tlieir  curse  and  execra- 
tion, with  the  fearful  judgment  of  God,  and  condemnation  to  death. 
Here  there  is  no  mention  of  the  vain  dogma,  that  after  the  initial 
cleansing  no  man  experiences  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion  in  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  satisfying  penance :  we  are  directed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  alone  for  every  fall.  Now  call  to  mind  their 
pestilential  dogma :  that  the  grace  of  God  is  eflfective  only  in  the  first 
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forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  if  we  afterwards  fall,  our  works  co-operate  in 
obtaining  the  second  pardon.  If  these  things  are  so,  do  the  properties 
above  attributed  to  Christ  remain  entire  ?  How  immense  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  propositions — ^that  our  iniquities  were  laid  upon 
Christ,  that  in  his  own  person  he  might  expiate  them,  and  that  they 
are  expiated  by  our  works ;  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  that  God  is  to  be  propitiated  by  works.  Then,  in  regard 
to  pacifying  the  conscience,  what  pacification  will  it  be  to  be  told 
that  sins  are  redeemed  by  satisfactions  ?  How  will  it  be  able  to  as- 
certain the  measure  of  satisfaction  ?  It  will  always  doubt  whether 
God  is  propitious;  will  always  fluctuate,  always  tremble.  Those 
who  rest  satisfied  with  petty  satisfactions  form  too  contemptible  an 
estimate  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  little  consider  the  grievous  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  as  shall  afterwards  be  shown.  Even  were  we  to  grant  that 
they  can  buy  off  some  sins  by  due  satisfaction,  still  what  wUl  they  do 
while  they  are  overwhelmed  with  so  many  sins,  that  not  even  a 
hundred  lives,  though  whoUy  devoted  to  the  purpose,  could  suffice 
to  satisfy  for  them  ?  We  may  add,  that  all  tiie  passages  in  which 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  declared  refer  not  only  to  catechumens,*  but 
to  the  regenerate  children  of  God;  to  those  who  have  long  been 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  That  embassy  which  Paul  so 
highly  extols,  "  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Cor.  v.  20),  is  not  directed  to  strangers,  but  to  those  who 
had  been  regenerated  long  before.  Setting  satisfactions  altogether 
aside,  he  directs  us  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Thus  when  he  writes  to 
the  Colossians  that  Christ  had  "  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross,''  "  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,"  he  does  not  restrict  it 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  are  received  into  the  Church,  but  ex- 
tends it  to  our  whole  course.  This  is  plain  from  the  context,  where 
he  says  that  in  him  **  we  have  redemption  by  his  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins"  (Col.  i.  14).  It  is  needless  to  collect  more  passages, 
as  they  are  ever  occurring. 

28.  Here  they  take  refuge  in  the  absurd  distinction  that  some  sins 
are  venial^  and  others  mortal;  that  for  the  latter  a  weighty  satisfac- 
tion is  due,  but  that  the  former  are  purged  by  easier  remedies ;  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  the  absolution 
of  the  Mass.  Thus  they  insult  and  trifle  with  Gt)d.*  And  yet, 
though  they  have  the  terms  venial  and  mortal  sin  continually  in 
their  mouth,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  except  by  making  impiety  and  impurity  of  heart^  to  be 
venial  sin.  We,  on  the  contrary,  taught  by  the  Scripture  standard 
of  righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  declare  that  '^  the  wages  of  sin 

1  Latin,  "  Catechumenos." — French,  "  Ceux  qui  ne  sent  point  encore  bftptisex ;  " — 
those  who  are  not  yet  baptised. 

2  See  on  this  Section,  book  II.  chap.  Yiii.  s.  68,  69. 

3  The  French  adds,  **Qui  est  le  plus  horrible  pechc  derant  Dieu;" — ^which  ia  the 
most  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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is  death;"  and  that  "the  soul  that  sinaeth,  it  shall  die"  (Rom.  vi. 
23 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  20).  The  sins  of  believers  are  venial,  not  because 
they  do  not  merit  death,  but  because  by  the  mercy  of  God  there  is 
"  now  no  condemnation  to  those  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  their  sin 
being  not  imputed,  but  effaced  by  pardon.  I  know  how  unjustly 
they  calumniate  this  our  doctrine ;  for  they  say  it  is  the  paradox  of 
of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  equality  of  sins :  but  we  shall  easily 
convict  them  out  of  their  own  mouths.  I  ask  them  whether,  among 
those  sins  which  they  hold  to  be  mortal,  they  acknowledge  a  greater. 
and  a  less  ?  If  so,  it  cannot  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all 
sins  which  are  mortal  are  equal.  Since  Scripture  declares  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death, — ^that  obedience  to  the  law  is  the  way  to  life, 
— the  transgression  of  it  the  way  to  death, — they  cannot  evade  this 
conclusion.  In  such  a  mass  of  sins,  therefore,  how  will  they  find  an 
end  to  their  satisfactions  ?  If  the  satisfaction  for  one  sin  requires 
one  day,  while  preparing  it  they  involve  themselves  in  more  sins ; 
since  no  man,  however  righteous,  passes  one  day  without  falling  re- 
peatedly. While  they  prepai-e  themselves  for  their  satisfactions, 
number,  or  rather  numbers  without  number,  will  be  added.*  Con- 
fidence in  satisfaction  being  thus  destroyed,  what  more  would  they 
have  ?  how  do  they  still  dare  to  think  of  satisfying  ? 

29.  They  endeavour,  indeed,  to  disentangle  themselves,  but  it  is 
impossible.  They  pretend  a  distinction  between  penalty  and  guilt, 
holding  that  the  guilt  is  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  God ;  but  that 
though  the  guilt  is  remitted,  the  punishment  which  divine  Justice 
requires  to  be  paid  remains.  Satisfactions  then  properly  relate  to 
the  remission  of  the  penalty.  How  ridiculous  this  levity !  They  now 
confess  that  the  remission  of  guilt  is  gratuitous ;  and  yet  they  are 
ever  and  anon  telling  us  to  merit  it  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  other 
preparations  of  every  kind.  Still  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture 
regarding  the  remission  of  sins  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
di^inction.  But  although  I  think  I  have  already  done  more  than 
enough  to  establish  this,  I  will  subjoin  some  other  passages,  by  which 
these  slippery  snakes  will  be  so  caught  as  to  be  afterwards  unable  to 
writhe  even  the  tip  of  their  tail :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah."  **  I  will  for^ve  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
remember  their  sm  no  more"  (Jer.  xxxi.  31,  34).  What  this  means 
we  learn  from  another  Prophet,  when  the  Lord  says,  "  When  the 
righteous  turneth  away  from  his  righteousness,"  "all  his  righteousness 
that  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned."  "Again,  when  the  wicked 
man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
doth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive " 

"l  French,  "  Et  quand  ib  Toudront  satisfaire  pour  plusieors,  ils  en  commettront  en- 
core davantage  jusqnes  d  venir  d  nn  abjsme  sans  fin.  Je  traite  encore  des  plus 
justes;" — And  when  they  would  satisfy  for  seyeral  sins,  they  will  commit  still  more, 
until  they  come  at  last  to  a  bottomless  abyss.    I  am  still  speaking  of  the  best. 
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(Ezek.  xviii.  24,  27).  When  he  declares  that  he  wUl  not  remember 
righteousness,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  will  take  no  account  of  it  to 
reward  it.  In  the  same  way,  not  to  remember  sins  is  not  to  bring 
them  to  punishment.  The  same  thing  is  denoted  in  other  passages/ 
by  casting  them  behind  his  back,  blottmg  them  out  as  a  cloud,  casting 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  not  imputing  them,  hiding  them, 
by  such  forms  of  expression  the  Holy  Spirit  has  explained  his  mean- 
ing not  obscurely,  if  we  would  lend  a  willing  ear.  Certainly  if  (Jod 
punishes  sins,  he  imputes  them ;  if  he  avenges,  he  remembers ;  if  he 
Brings  them  to  judgment,  he  has  not  hid  uiem;  if  he  examines,  he 
has  not  cast  them  behind  his  back ;  if  he  investigates,  he  has  not 
blotted  them  out  like  a  cloud ;  if  he  exposes  them,  he  has  not  thrown 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In  this  way  Augustine  clearly 
interprets :  **  If  God  has  covered  sins,  he  willed  not  to  advert  to  them ; 
if  he  willed  not  to  advert,  he  willed  not  to  animadvert ;  if  he  willed 
not  to  animadvert,  he  willed  not  to  punish :  he  willed  not  to  take 
knowledge  of  them,  he  rather  wUled  to  pardon  them.  Why  then  did 
he  say  that  sins  were  hid?  Just  that  they  might  not  be  seen.  What 
is  meant  by  God  seeing  sins  but  punishing  them?"  (August,  in  Ps. 
xxxii.  1.)  But  let  us  hear  from  another  prophetical  passage  on  what 
terms  the  Lord  forgives  sins :  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  bo  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool "  f Isa.  i.  18).  In  Jeremiah  again  we  read :  "  In  those 
days,  and  in  tnat  time,  saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  sh^  be 
sought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  they  shall 
not  be  found :  for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  I  reserve'*  (Jer.  1.  20). 
Would  you  briefly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  Consider 
what,  on  the  contrary,  is  meant  by  these  expressions,  "that  trans- 
gression is  sealed  up  in  a  bag;"  "that  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is 
bound  up  ;  his  sin  is  hid ;"  that  "  the  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond."*  If  they  mean,  as 
they  certainly  do,  that  vengeance  will  be  recompensed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  by  the  contrary  passages,  the  Lord  declares 'that  he 
renounces  all  thought  of  vengeance.  Here  I  must  entreat  the  reader 
not  to  listen  to  any  glosses  of  mine,  but  only  to  give  some  deference* 
to  the  word  of  God. 

30.  What,  pray,  did  Christ  perform  for  us  if  the  punishment  of 
sin  is  still  exacted  ?  For  when  we  say  that  he  "  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24),  all  we  mean  is,  that  he  en- 
dured the  penalty  and  punishment  which  was  due  to  our  sina.  This 
is  more  significantly  declared  by  Isaiah,  when  he  says  that  the  "  chas- 
tisement (or  correction)  of  our  peace  was  upon  him"  (Isaiah  liiL  5). 
But  what  is  the  correction  of  our  peace,  unless  it  be  the  punishment 
due  to  our  sins,  and  to  be  paid  by  us  before  we  could  be  reconciled  to 
God,  had  he  not  become  our  substitute  ?    Thus  you  clearly  see  that 

1  Isa.  zxxTiii.  17 ;  xliv.  22;  MIcah  Tii.  19;  Ps.  zzzii.  1. 

2  Job  zlT.  17 ;  Ho8.  xiu.  12 ;  Jer  zxii.  : 
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Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  sin  that  he  might  thereby  exempt  his 
people  from  it.  And  whenever  Paul  makes  mention  of  the  redemp- 
tion procured  by  him,^  he  calls  it  ccToXur^toff/g,  by  which  he  does  not 
simply  mean  redemption^  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  but  the  very 
price  and  satisfaction  of  redemption.*  For  which  reason,  he  also 
says,  that  Christ  gave  himself  an  avriXxjr^ov  (ransom)  for  us.  "  What 
is  propitiation  with  the  Lord  (says  Augustine)  but  sacrifice  ?  And 
what  IS  sacrifice  but  that  which  was  offered  for  us  in  the  death  of 
Christ  ?"  But  we  have  our  strongest  argument  in  the  injunctions  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  to  expiating  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  Lord  does  not 
there  appoint  this  or  that  method  of  satisfying,  but  requires  the  whole 
compensation  to  be  made  by  sacrifice,  though  he  at  the  same  time 
enumerates  all  the  rites  of  expiation  with  the  greatest  care  and  exact- 
ness. How  comes  it  that  he  does  not  at  all  enjoin  works  as  the  means 
of  procuring  pardon,  but  only  requires  sacrifices  for  expiation,  unless 
it  were  his  purpose  thus  to  testify  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  satis- 
faction by  which  his  justice  is  appeased  ?  For  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Israelites  then  offered  were  not  regarded  as  human  works,  but 
were  estimated  by  their  antitype,  that  is,  the  sole  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  kind  of  compensation  which  the  Lord  receives  from  us  is  ele- 
gantly and  briefly  expressed  by  Hosea :  "  Take  with  you  words,  and 
turn  to  the  Lord :  say  unto  him.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive 
us  graciously,"  here  is  remission :  "  so  will  we  render  the  calves  of 
our  lips,"  here  is  satisfaction  (Hos.  xiv.  2).  I  know  that  they  have 
still  a  more  subtile  evasion,^  by  making  a  distinction  between  eternal 
and  temporal  punishment ;  but  as  they  define  temporal  punishment 
to  be  any  kind  of  infliction  with  which  Grod  visits  either  the  body  or 
the  soul,  eternal  death  only  excepted,  this  restriction  avails  them 
little.  The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  above  say  expressly  that 
the  terms  on  which  God  receives  us  into  favour  are  these — viz.  he 
remits  all  the  punishment  which  we  deserved  by  pardoning  our  guilt. 
And  whenever  David  or  the  other  prophets  ask  pardon  for  their  sins, 
they  deprecate  punishment.  Nay,  a  sense  of  the  divine  justice  im- 
pels them  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  promise  mercy 
from  the  Lord,  they  almost  always  discourse  of  punishments  and  the 
forgiveness  of  them.  Assuredly,  when  the  Lord  declares  in  Ezekiel, 
that  he  will  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  not  **  for  your 
sakes,  0  house  of  Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name's  sake"  (Ezek. 
XXX vi.  22),  he  sufliciently  demonstrates  that  both  are  gratuitous.  In 
short,  if  we  are  freed  from  guilt  by  Christ,  the  punishment  consequent 
upon  guilt  must  cease  with  it. 

31.  But  since  they  also  arm  themselves  with  passages  of  Scripture, 
let  us  see  what  the  arguments  are  which  they  employ.     David,  they 

1  Rom.  iiL  24;  1  Cor.  i.  80 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  14 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

2  The  French  adds,  "  Que  nous  appellons  Banyon  en  Fran9oi8 ; " — whioh  we  call 
Ransom  in  French. 

3  See  Calvin,  ad  Concil.  Tridentini,  SesB,  cap.  i.  ad  xr. 
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say,  when  upbraided  by  Nathan  the  Prophet  for  adultery  and  murder, 
receives  pardon  of  the  sin,  and  yet  by  the  death  of  the  son  bom  of 
adultery  is  afterwards  punished  (2  Sam.  xii.  13,  14).  Such  punish- 
ments, which  were  to  be  inflicted  after  the  remission  of  the  ^It,  we 
are  taught  to  ransom  by  satisfactions.  For  Daniel  exhorted  Nebuch- 
adnezzar :  "  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor"  (Dan.  iv.  27).  And  Solomon  says, 
**  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged"  (Prov.  xvi.  6);  and  again, 
"love  covereth  all  sins"  (Prov.  x.  12).  This  sentiment  is  confirmed 
by  Peter  (1  Pet.  iv.  8).  Also  in  Luke,  our  Lord  says  of  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner,  "  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she 
loved  much  "  (Luke  vii.  47).  How  perverse  and  preposterous  the 
judgment  they  ever  form  of  the  doings  of  God  !  *  Had  tney  observed, 
what  certainly  thev  ought  not  to  have  overlooked,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  divine  judgment,  they  would  liave  seen  in  the  correction  of 
David  a  very  dfiferent  form  of  punishment  from  that  which  must  he 
thought  designed  for  vengeance.  But  since  it  in  no  slight  degree  con- 
cerns us  to  understand  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  chastisements  by 
which  he  animadverts  upon  our  sins,  and  how  much  they  differ  from 
the  exemplary  punishments  which  he  indignantly  inflicts  on  the 
wicked  and  reprobate,  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  briefly  to  glance 
at  it.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  call  the  one  kind  of  judg- 
ment punishment,  the  other  chastisemenL  In  judicial  punishment, 
God  is  to  be  understood  as  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  by  dis- 
pla3ring  his  anger  against  them,  confounding,  scattering,  and  annihi- 
lating them.  By  divine  punishment,  properly  so  called,  let  us  then 
understabd  punishment  accompanied  with  indignation.  In  judicial 
chastisement,  he  is  offended,  but  not  in  wrath ;  he  does  not  punish  by 
destroying  or  striking  down  as  with  a  thunderbolt     Hence  it  is  not 

?roperly  punishment  or  vengeance,  but  correction  and  admonition, 
^he  one  is  the  act  of  a  judge,  the  other  of  a  father.  When  the  judge 
punishes  a  criminal,  he  animadverts  upon  the  crime,  and  demands 
the  penalty.  When  a  father  corrects  his  son  sharply,  it  is  not  to 
mulct  or  avenge,  but  rather  to  teach  him,  and  make  him  more 
cautious  for  the  future.  Chrvsostom  in  his  writings  employs  a  simile 
which  is  somewhat  different,  but  the  same  in  purport.  He  says,  **  A 
son  is  whipt,  and  a  slave  is  whipt,  but  the  latter  is  punished  as  a 
slave  for  his  offence :  the  former  is  chastised  as  a  free-born  son,  stand- 
ing in  need  of  correction."  The  correction  of  the  latter  is  designed 
to  prove  and  amend  him ;  that  of  the  former  is  scourging  and  pun- 
ishment. 

32.  To  have  a  short  and  clear  view  of  the  whole  matter,  we  must 
make  two  distinctions.  First,  whenever  the  infliction  is  designed  to 
avenge,  then  the  curse  and  wrath  of  God  displays  itself.  This  is 
never  the  case  with  believers.     On  the  contrary,  the  chastening  of 

1  For  a  fUll  expositioD  of  these  pasBAges,  see  m/ro,  boo.  86-87. 
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Gk)d  carries  his  blessing  with  it,  and  is  an  evidence  of  love,  as  Scrip- 
ture teaches.^  This  distinction  is  plainly  marked  throughout  the 
word  of  God.  All  the  calamities  which  the  wicked  suffer  in  the  pre- 
sent life  are  depicted  to  us  as  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  punish- 
ment of  hell.  In  these  they  already  see,  as  from  a  distance,  their 
eternal  condemnation :  and  so  far  are  they  from  being  thereby  re- 
formed, or  deriving  any  benefit,  that  by  such  preludes  they  are  rather 
prepared  for  the  fearful  doom  which  finally  awaits  them.  The  Lord 
chastens  his  servants  sore,  but  does  not  give  them  over  unto  death 
(Ps.  cxviii.  18).  When  afflicted,  they  acknowledge  it  is  good  for 
them,  that  they  may  learn  his  statutes  (Ps.  cxix.  71).  But  as  we 
everywhere  read  that  the  saints  received  their  chastisements  with 
placid  mind,  so  inflictions  of  the  latter  kind  they  always  most  ear- 
nestly deprecated.  "  0  Lord,  correct  me,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  but  with 
judgment ;  not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing.  Pour 
out  thy  fury  upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the 
families  that  call  not  on  thy  name"  (Jer.  x.  24,  25).  David  says, 
"  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thy 
hot  displeasure"  (Ps.  vi.  1).  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this 
in  its  being  repeatedly  said,  that  the  Lord  is  angry  with  his  saints 
when  he  chastens  them  for  their  sins  (Ps.  xxxviii.  7).  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Isaiah,  "  And  in  that  day  thou  shalt  say,  0  Lord,  I  will  praise 
thee :  though  thou  wast  anffry  with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away, 
and  thou  comfortedstme"  Tlsa.  xii.  1).  Likewise  in  Habakkuk,  "  In 
wrath  remember  mercy"  (Hab.  iii.  2);  and  in  Micah,  "I  will  bear 
the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against  him " 
(Mic.  vii.  9).  Here  we  are  reminded  not  only  that  those  who  are 
justly  punished  gain  nothing  by  murmuring,  but  that  believers  obtain 
a  mitigation  of  their  pain  by  reflecting  on  the  divine  intention.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  is  said  to  profane  his  inheritance ;  and  yet  we 
know  that  he  will  never  profane  it.  The  expression  refers  not  to  the 
counsel  or  purpose  of  God  in  punishing,  but  to  the  keen  sense  of  pain, 
endured  by  those  who  are  visited  with  any  measure  of  divine  severity. 
For  the  Lord  not  only  chastens  his  people  with  a  slight  degree  of 
austerity,  but  sometimes  so  wounds  them,  that  they  seem  to  them- 
selves on  the  very  eve  of  perdition.  He  thus  declares  that  they  have 
deserved  his  anger,  and  it  is  fitting  so  to  do,  that  they  may  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  themselves  for  their  sins,  may  be  more  careful  in  their 
desires  to  appease  God,  and  anxiously  hasten  to  seek  his  pardon;  still, 
at  this  very  time,  he  gives  clearer  evidence  of  his  mercy  than  of  his 
anger.  For  He  who  cannot  deceive  has  declared,  that  the  covenant 
made  with  us  in  our  true  Solomon  *  stands  fast  and  will  never  be 
broken,  *'  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judg- 
ments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments; 

1  Job.  V.  17 ;  Prov.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  xii.  5. 

2  French,  *'  Car  ralliance  qu'il  a  une  fois  faite  aree  Jesus  Christ  et  ses  membres ;" — 
For  the  coTenant  which  he  once  made  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  members. 
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then  will  I  visit  their  transgressions  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripes.  Nevertheless,  my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly 
take  from  him,  nor  suflfer  my  faithfulness  to  fail "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  31-34). 
To  assure  us  of  this  mercy,  he  says,  that  the  rod  with  which  he  will 
chastise  the  posterity  of  Solomon  will  be  the  "  rod  of  men,"  and  "  the 
stripes  of  the  children  of  men"  (2  Sam.  vii.  14).  While  by  these 
terms  he  denotes  moderation  and  lenity,  he,  at  the  same  time,  inti- 
mates, that  those  who  feel  the  hand  of  God  opposed  to  them  cannot 
but  tremble  and  be  confounded.  How  much  regard  he  has  to  this 
lenity  in  chastening  his  Israel  he  shows  by  the  Prophet,  "  Behold,  I 
have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction "  (Isa.  xlviii.  10).  Although  he  tells  them  that 
they  are  chastisements  with  a  view  to  purification,  he  adds,  that  even 
these  are  so  tempered,  that  they  are  not  to  be  too  much  crushed  by 
them.  And  this  is  very  necessary,  for  the  more  a  man  reveres  God, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  the  more  tender  he  is 
in  bearing  his  anger  (Ps.  xc.  11 ;  and  ibid.  Calv.).  The  reprobate, 
though  they  groan  under  the  lash,^  yet,  because  they  weigh  not  the 
true  cause,  but  rather  turn  their  back,  as  well  upon  their  sins  as  upon 
the  divine  judgment,  become  hardened  in  then:  stupor ;  or,  because 
they  murmur  and  kick,  and  so  rebel  against  their  judge,  their  infa- 
tuated violence  fills  them  with  frenzy  and  madness.  Believers,  again, 
admonished  by  the  rod  of  God,  immediately  begin  to  reflect  on  their 
sins,  and,  struck  with  fear  and  dread,  betake  themselves  as  suppliants 
to  implore  mercy.  Did  not  God  mitigate  the  pains  by  which  wretched 
souls  are  excruciated,  they  would  give  way  a  hundred  times,  even  at 
slight  signs  of  his  anger. 

33.  The  second  distinction  is,  that  when  the  reprobate  are  brought 
under  the  lash  of  God,  they  begin  in  a  manner  to  pay  the  puni>h- 
ment  due  to  his  justice ;  and  though  their  refusal  to  listen  to  these 
proofs  of  the  divine  anger  will  not  escape  with  impunity,  still  they 
are  not  punished  w^ith  the  view  of  bringing  them  to  a  better  mind,  but 
only  to  teach  them  by  dire  experience  that  God  is  a  judge  and  aven- 
ger. The  sons  of  God  are  beaten  with  rods,  not  that  they  may  pay 
the  punishment  due  to  their  faults,  but  that  they  may  thereby  be  led 
to  repent.  Accordingly,  we  perceive  that  they  have  more  respect  to 
the  future  than  to  the  past.  I  prefer  giving  this  in  the  words  of 
Ohrysostom  rather  than  my  own :  "  His  object  in  imposing  a  penalty 
upon  us,  is  not  to  inflict  punishment  on  our  sins,  but  to  correct  us 
for  the  future"  (Chrysost.  Serm.  de  Pcenit  et  Confess.).  So  also 
Augustine,  "  The  suffering  at  which  you  cry,  is  medicine,  not  punish- 
ment ;  chastisement,  not  condemnation.  Do  not  drive  away  the  rod, 
if  you  would  not  be  driven  away  from  the  inheritance.  Know, 
brethren,  that  the  whole  of  that  misery  of  the  human  race,  under 
which  the  world  groans,  is  a  medicinal  pain,  not  a  penal  sentence  " 

1  French,  "Car  combien  les  reprouTus  souspirent  oa  grin9cnt  les  dents  sous  les 
coups ;  *' — For  though  the  reprobate  sigh  or  gnash  their  teeth  under  the  stn^es. 
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(August,  in  Psal.  cii.  circa  finem).  It  seemed  proper  to  quote  these 
passages,  lest  any  one  should  think  the  mode  of  expression  which  I 
have  used  to  be  novel  or  uncommon.  To  the  same  eiFect  are  the  in- 
dignant terms  in  which  the  Lord  expostulates  with  his  people,  for 
their  ingratitude  in  obstinately  despising  all  his  inflictions.  In  Isaiah 
he  says,  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more 
and  more.  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint"  (Isa. 
i.  5,  6).  But  as  such  passages  abound  in  the  Prophets,  it  is  suffi- 
cient briefly  to  have  shown,  that  the  only  purpose  of  God  in  punish- 
ing his  Church  is  to  subdue  her  to  repentance.  Thus,  when  he 
rejected  Saul  from  the  kingdom,  he  punished  in  vengeance  (1  Sam. 
XV.  23);  when  he  deprived  David  of  his  child,  he  chastised  for  amend- 
ment (2  Sam.  xii.  18).  In  this  sense  Paul  is  to  be  understood  when 
he  says,  "  When  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world"  (1  Cor.  xi.  32);  that 
is,  while  we  as  sons  of  God  are  afflicted  by  our  heavenly  Father's 
hand,  it  is  not  punishment  to  confound,  but  only  chastisement  to  train 
us.  On  this  subject  Augustine  is  plainly  with  us  (De  Peccator. 
Meritis  ac  Remiss.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  33,  34).  For  he  shows  that  the  pun- 
ishments with  which  men  are  equally  chastened  by  God  are  to  be 
variously  considered ;  because  the  saints  after  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  have  struggles  and  exercises,  the  reprobate  without  forgiveness 
are  punished  for  their  iniquity.  Enumerating  the  punishments  in^ 
flicted  on  David  and  other  saints,  he  says,  it  was  designed,  by  thus 
humbling  them,  to  prove  and  exercise  their  piety.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and 
cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accompUshed,  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned ;  for  she  has  received  of  the  Lord's  hands  double  for  all  her 
sins  "  (Isa.  xl.  2),  proves  not  that  the  pardon  of  sin  depends  on  free- 
dom from  punishment.  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  said,  suflticient  punish- 
ment has  now  been  exacted ;  as  for  their  number  and  heinousness, 
you  have  long  been  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  mourning,  it  is  time 
to  send  you  a  message  of  complete  mercy,  that  your  minds  may  be 
filled  with  joy  on  feeling  me  to  be  a  Father.  For  God  there  assumes 
the  character  of  a  father  who  repents  even  of  the  just  severity  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  use  towards  his  son. 

34.  These  are  the  thoughts  with  which  the  believer  ought  to  be 
provided  in  the  bitterness  of  affliction,  "  The  time  is  come  tnat  judg- 
ment must  begin  at  the  house  of  God /'  "  the  city  which  is  called  by 
my  name"  (1  Pet.  iv.  17;  Jer.  xxv.  29).  What  could  the  sons  of 
God  do,  if  they  thought  ttat  the  severity  which  they  feel  was  ven- 
geance ?  He  who,  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God,  thinks  that  God  is 
a  judge  inflicting  punishment,  cannot  conceive  of  him  except  as 
angry  and  at  enmity  with  him ;  cannot  but  detest  the  rod  of  God  as 
curse  and  condemnation ;  in  short,  can  never  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  loved  by  God,  while  he  feels  that  he  is  Still  disposed  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  him.    He  only  profits  under  the  divine  chastening 
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who  ysmaaea  -iiar  tM^  -iujmai  ytSaadei  with  his  sins,  is  stiD  propi- 
*i«  -lu  ufai  3;rr4izaiue  to  juel  Jtii^^wise.  the  tjeeling  mnst  necessarily 
)e  whtf  'he  2T^mjnLX  Dmnuixas  ±at  he  had  experienced,  ^'Thy 
JTzah  Jcrh  jacd  iciiir  la^.  loti  'iioa  imsc  atBicted  me  with  all  thy 
w!iri=aL''  Aije  -vrufcT  LlL«e9  -ay^,  *  F-ir  we  are  consumed  by  thine 
uuser.  mil  ly'  iir  ^raih  ^e  ire^  "mimiecL  Than  hast  set  oar  iniqoi- 
Tei  3«>n^  die:,  -tt  -eer«^  ^ns  in.  ±e  -ifrht  .rf  thv  comitenaDoe.  Fot 
jil  HIT  lap?  ir^  stdsetL  uvanr  n.  dnr  wrath:  we  ^peidoor  years  as  a 
:3iie  "-hat  is  i»kl  '"  ?^  tcl  7— i».  '-^it  die  other  hand,  David,  speak- 
ine  It  iuhi^r  .^iuwtisenfcais:.  :d  4hJfw  btjfw  believers  are  more  assisted 
diaa  Tippn>d6eti  ir  dit^?n,  "inn  map.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thon 
^hascenest.  •!'  ZjjtL  md  reacaKSC  !ma  «jiit  of  thy  law;  that  thoa 
Tiaypiit  ive  WiTTi  :T9t  iom  die  lays  of  jdveraity.  until  the  pit  be 
•iic^Eed  ir  die  wicketi '  ?^  set.  12.  13),  It  is  certainly  a  sore 
cemociition,  wtuai  (syhL  ^mnw^  mbeiievezs  and  overlooking  their 
Crimea.  :ippeax9  moie  "Tgni  juwarcm  bis  own  people.  Hence,  to 
mlsux  :hem.  he  jdds  die  jdmamnoiL  jtJii^  law  which  teaches  them, 
that  dieir  Ovation  is  •r^nsollBd.  when,  diey  are  brought  bock  to  the 
rght  path,  wbssream  die  widsed  iire  bcocne  headlong  in  their  errors, 
which  oltimafieiy  lead  O)  die  pin  En  natters  not  whether  the  pan- 
idhmeot  m  eterial  ^ir  tjempcnrary.  Fir  disease,  pestilence,  funine, 
and  w^r  an^  corses  man  (jtjd.  as  nmch  as  even  the  sentence  of 
eternal  'ieath.  whenever  dieir  tasidency  is  u>  operate  as  instmznents 
of  til  vine  wrath  and  v^en^smce  against  the  reprobate. 

35.  All.  if  I  TTii^ffakp  not.  now  ^ee  wtiac  view  the  Lord  had  in  chasten- 
ii^  David — namely,  to  prove  tiiat  moxdi^  and  adnltery  are  most 
ofi^naive  Co  God.  and  ^  manf&st  this  •itSemaveness  in  a  bdoved  and 
f^thfiil  jiervant.  that  David  hrmiylf  TWT«rftt:  be  tanght  never  again  to 
dare  to  commit  soch  wickedness :  :stSL  howevo-.  it  was  not  a  punish- 
ment designed  in  payment  of  a  kind  <}f  compensation  to  €rod.  In 
the  jttme  way  are  we  to  jui^  of  that  <xher  correction,  in  which  the 
I»rd  anbjects  his  people  to  a  grievous  pestilence,  for  the  disobedience 
of  Davkl  in  torgecdng  himself  so  lar  as  to  number  the  people.  He 
inrked  Ireely  tbrgave  David  the  guilt  of  his  an ;  but  beouise  it  was 
neca^sary,  both  as  a  public  example  to  all  ages  and  also  to  humble 
David  hin^elf,  not  to  aDow  soch  an  o&nce  to  go  unpunished,  he 
chastened  him  most  sharply  with  his  whip.  We  ought  also  to  keep 
this  in  view  in  the  universal  curse  of  the  human  raca  Fck-  since 
after  obtaining  grace  we  still  continue  to  endure  the  miseries  denounced 
to  our  first  parent  as  the  penalty  of  transgression,  we  ought  thereby 
to  be  reminded,  how  offensive  to  God  is  the  trangression  of  his  law, 
that  thus  humbled  and  dejected  by  a  consciousness  of  our  wretched 
condition,  we  may  aspire  more  ardently  to  true  happiness.  But  it 
were  most  foolish  in  any  one  to  imagine,  that  we  are  subjected  to  the 
calamities  of  the  present  life  for  the  guilt  of  sin.  This  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  Chrysostom  s  meaning  when  he  said,  "If  the  purpose  of 
God  in  inflicting  punishment  is  to  bring  those  perasting  in  evil  to 
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repentance,  when  repentance  is  manifested  punishment  would  be 
superfluous"  (Chrysos.  Homil.  iii.  de  Provid.).  Wherefore,  as  he 
knows  what  the  disposition  of  each  requires,  he  treats  one  with  greater 
harshness,  and  another  with  more  indxilgence.  Accordingly,  when  he 
wishes  to  show  that  he  is  not  excessive  in  exacting  punishment,  he 
upbraids  a  hard-hearted  and  obstinate  people,  because,  after  being 
smitten,  they  still  continued  in  sin  (Jer.  v.  3).  In  the  same  sense 
he  complains,  that  "Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned"  (Hos.  vii.  8),  be- 
cause chastisement  did  not  make  a  due  impression  on  their  minds, 
and,  correcting  their  vices,  make  them  fit  to  receive  pardon.  Surely 
he  who  thus  speaks  shows,  that  as  soon  as  any  one  repents  he  will  he 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  that  the  rigour  which  he  exercises  in 
chastising  faults  is  wrung  from  him  by  our  perverseness,  since  we 
should  prevent  him  by  a  voluntary  correction.  Such,  however,  being 
the  hardness  and  rudeness  of  all  hearts,  that  they  stand  universally 
in  need  of  castigation,  our  infinitely  wise  Parent  hath  seen  it  meet 
to  exercise  all  without  exception,  during  their  whole  lives,  with 
chastisement.  It  is  strange  how  they  fix  their  eyes  so  intently  on 
the  one  example  of  David,  and  are  not  moved  by  the  many  examples 
in  which  they  might  have  beheld  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
publican  is  said  to  have  gone  down  from  the  temple  justified  (Luke 
xviii.  14)  ;  no  punishment  follows.  Peter  obtained  the  pardon  of 
his  sin  (Luke  xxii.  61).  "  We  read  of  his  tears,"  says  Ambrose, 
(Serm.  46,  De  Pcenit.  Petri),  "we  read  not  of  satisfaction."  To  the 
paralytic  it  is  said,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee," 
(Matth.  ix.  2) ;  no  penance  is  enjoined.  All  the  acts  of  forgiveness 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  gratuitous.  The  rule  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  these  numerous  examples,  rather  than  from  one  example  which 
contains  a  kind  of  specialty. 

36.  Daniel,  in  exhorting  Nebuchadnezzar  to  break  off  his  sins  by 
righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor  (Dan. 
iv.  27),  meant  not  to  intimate,  that  righteousness  and  mercv  are  able 
to  propitiate  God  and  redeem  from  punishment  (far  be  it  from  us  to 
suppose  that  there  ever  was  any  other  dvoXvr^uats  {ransom)  than  the 
blood  of  Christ)  ;  but  the  breaking  off  referred  to  in  that  jpassage  has 
reference  to  man  rather  than  to  God :  as  if  he  had  said,  0  king,  you 
have  exercised  an  unjust  and  violent  domination,  you  have  oppressed 
the  humble,  spoiled  the  poor,  treated  your  people  harshly  and 
unjustly ;  instead  of  unjust  exaction,  instead  of  violence  and  oppression, 
now  practise  mercy  and  justice.  In  like  manner,  Solomon  says,  that 
love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  not,  however,  with  God,  but  among 
men.  For  the  whole  verse  stands  thus,  "Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes ; 
but  love  covereth  all  sins"  (Prov.  x.  12).  Here,  after  his  maimer, 
he  contrasts  the  evils  produced  by  hatred  with  the  fruits  of  charity, 
in  this  sense.  Those  who  hate  are  incessantly  biting,  carping  at, 
upbraiding,  lacerating  each  other,  making  everything  a  fault;  but 
those  who  love  mutu^y  conceal  each  other's  faults,  wink  at  many, 
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forgive  many:  not  that  the  one  approves  the  vices  of  the  other,  but  tole- 
rates and  cures  by  admonishing,  rather  than  exasperates  by  assailing. 
That  the  passage  is  quoted  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  iv.  8)  in  the  same  sense 
we  cannot  doubt,  unless  we  would  cnarge  him  with  corrupting  or 
craftily  wresting  Scripture.  When  it  is  said  that  '*  by  mercy  and 
truth  iniquity  is  purged"  (Prov.  xvi,  6),  the  meaning  is,  not  that  by 
them  compensation  is  made  to  the  Lord,  so  that  he  being  thus  satisfied 
remits  the  punishment  which  he  would  otherwise  have  exacted ;  but 
intimation  is  made  after  the  familiar  manner  of  Scripture,  that  those 
who,  forsaking  their  vices  and  iniquities,  turn  to  the  Lord  in  truth  and 
piety,  will  find  him  propitious :  as  if  he  had  said,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  is  calmed,  ana  his  judgment  is  at  rest,  whenever  we  rest  from 
our  wickedness.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  pardon  that  is 
described,  but  rather  the  mode  of  true  conversion ;  just  as  the  Prophets 
frecjuently  declare,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  hypocrites  to  offer  God 
fictitious  rites  instead  of  repentance,  seeing  his  delight  is  in  integrity 
and  the  duties  of  charity.  *  In  like  manner,  also,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  commending  kindness  and  humanity,  reminds 
us,  that  **  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  16). 
And  indeed  when  Christ,  rebuking  the  Pharisees  because,  intent 
merely  on  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  they  neglected  purity  of 
heart,  enjoins  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  clean  in  all  respects, 
to  give  alms,  does  he  exhort  them  to  give  satisfaction  thereby  ?  He 
only  tells  them  what  the  kind  of  purity  is  which  God  requires.  Of 
this  mode  of  expression  we  have  treated  elsewhere  (Mattb.  xxiii.  25 ; 
Luke  xi.  39-41 ;  see  Calv.  in  Harm.  Evang.). 

37.  In  regard  to  the  passage  in  Luke  fLuke  vii.  36,  sq.)  no  man 
of  sober  judgment  who  reads  the  parable  there  employed  by  our 
Lord,  will  raise  any  controversy  with  us.  The  Pharisee  thought  that 
the  Lord  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
easily  admitted  to  his  presence.  For  he  presumed  that  he  would  not 
have  admitted  her  if  he  had  known  what  kind  of  a  sinner  she  was ; 
and  from  this  he  inferred,  that  one  who  could  be  deceived  in  this 
way  was  not  a  prophet.  Our  Lord,  to  show  that  she  was  not  a  sinner, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  already  been  forgiven,  spak6  this  parable: 
"There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two  debtors ;  the  one  owed 
five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing 
to  pay  he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of 
them  will  love  lum  most  ?  The  Pharisee  answers :  "I  suppose  that  he 
to  whom  he  forgave  most."  Then  our  Saviour  rejoins :  "Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much."  By  these  words 
it  is  plain  he  does  not  make  love  the  cause  of  forgiveness,  but  the 
proof  of  it.  The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  case  of  a  debtor,  to 
whom  a  debt  of  five  hundred  pence  had  been  forgiven.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  debt  is  forgiven  because  he  loved  much,  but  that  he  loved 

1  French,  "  Integrite,  piti5,  droiture,  et  choses  semblables ; " — ^integrity,  pity,  up- 
rightness, and  the  like. 
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much  because  it  was  forgiven.  The  similitude  ought  to  be  applied  in 
this  way :  You  think  this  woman  is  a  sinner ;  but  you  ought  to  have 
acknowledged  her  as  not  a  sinner,  in  respect  that  her  sins  have  been 
forgiven  her.  Her  love  ought  to  have  been  to  you  a  proof  of  her 
having  obtained  forgiveness,  that  love  being  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  the  benefit  received.  It  is  an  argument  a  posteriori^  by 
which  something  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  produced  by  it.  Our 
Lor^  plainly  attests  the  ground  on  which  she  had  obtained  forgiveness, 
when  he  says,  *'Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  By  faith,  therefore,  we 
obtain  forgiveness :  by  love  we  give  thanks,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 

38.  I  am  little  moved  by  the  numerous  passages  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  relating  to  satisfaction.  I  see  indeed  that  some  (I  will 
frankly  say  almost  all  whose  books  are  extant)  have  either  erred  in 
this  matter,  or  spoken  too  roughly  and  harshly ;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  they  were  so  rude  and  unskilful  as  to  write  these  passages  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  read  by  our  new  satisfactionaries.  Chry- 
sostom  somewhere  says,  "When  mercy  is  implored,  interrogation 
ceases ;  when  mercy  is  asked,  judgment  rages  not ;  when  mercy  is 
sought,  there  is  no  room  for  punishment ;  where  there  is  mercy,  no 
question  is  asked ;  where  there  is  mercy,  the  answer  gives  pardon  " 
(Chrysos.  Hom.  ii.  in  Psal.  1).  How  much  soever  these  words  may 
be  twisted,  they  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Schoolmen.  In  the  book  De  Dogmatibus  Ecclesiasticis^  which  is 
attributed  to  Augustine,  you  read  (cap.  54),  "  The  satisfaction  of  re- 
pentance is  to  cut  off  the  causes  of  sins,  and  not  to  indulge  an  entrance 
to  their  suggestions."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  sa- 
tisfaction, said  to  be  paid  for  sins  committed,  was  everywhere  derided 
in  those  ages ;  for  here  the  only  satisfaction  referred  to  is  caution, 
abstinence  from  sin  for  the  future.  I  am  unwilling  to  quote  what 
Chrysostom  says  (Hom.  x.  in  Genes.),  that  God  requires  nothing 
more  of  us  than  to  confess  our  faults  before  him  with  tears,  as  similar 
sentiments  abound  both  in  his  writings  and  those  of  others.  Au- 
gustine indeed  calls  works  of  mercy  remedies  for  obtaining  forgiveness 
of  sins  (Enchir.  ad  Laur.) ;  but  lest  any  one  should  stumble  at  the 
expression,  he  himself,  in  another  passage,  obviates  the  difficulty. 
"  The  flesh  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  is  the  true  and  only  sacrifice  for 
sins — not  only  for  those  which  are  all  effaced  in  baptism,  but  those 
into  which  we  are  afterwards  betrayed  through  infirmity,  and  because 
of  which  the  whole  Church  daily  cries,  *  Forgive  us  our  debts'  (Matth. 
vi.  12).     And  they  are  forgiven  by  that  special  sacrifice." 

39.  By  satisfaction,  however,  they,  for  the  most  part,  meant  not 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  God,  but  the  public  testimony,  by  which 
those  who  had  been  punished  with  excommunication,  and  wished 
again  to  be  received  into  communion,  assured  the  Church  of  their 
repentance.  For  those  penitents  were  enjoined  certain  fasts  and  other 
things,  by  which  they  might  prove  that  they  were  truly,  and  firom 
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the  heart,  weary  of  their  former  life,  or  rather  might  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  deeds:  in  this  way  they  were  said  to 
give  satisfaction,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  Chm*ch.  The  same  thing  is 
expressed  by  Augustine  in  a  passage  in  his  Enchiridion  ad  Lauren- 
tium,  cap.  65.^  From  that  ancient  custom  the  satisfactions  and  con- 
fessions now  in  use  took  their  rise.  It  Ls  indeed  a  viperish  progeny,  not 
even  a  vestige  of  the  better  form  now  remaining.  I  know  that  ancient 
writers  sometimes  speak  harshly ;  nor  do  I  deny,  as  I  lately  said, 
that  they  have  perhaps  erred ;  but  dogmas,  which  were  tainted  with 
a  few  blemishes,  now  that  they  have  lallen  into  the  unwashed  hands 
of  those  men,  are  altogether  defiled.  And  if  we  were  to  decide  the 
contest  by  authority  of  the  Fathers,  what  kind  of  Fathers  are  those 
whom  they  obtrude  upon  us  ?  A  great  part  of  those,  from  whom 
Lombard  their  Coryphseus  framed  his  centos,  are  extracted  from  the 
absurd  dreams  of  certain  monks  passing  under  the  names  of  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom.  On  the  present  subject  almost 
all  his  extracts  are  from  the  book  of  Augustine  De  Pcenitentia,  a 
book  absurdly  compiled  by  some  rhapsodist,  alike  from  good  and  W 
authors — a  book  which  indeed  bears  the  name  of  Augustine,  but 
which  no  person  of  the  least  learning  would  deign  to  acknowledge  as 
his.  Wisning  to  save  my  readers  trouble,  they  will  pardon  me  for 
not  searching  minutely  into  all  their  absurdities.  For  myself  it 
were  not  very  laborious,  and  might  gain  some  applause,  to  give  a 
complete  exposure  of  dogmas  which  have  hitherto  oeen  vaunted  as 
mysteries ;  but  as  my  object  is  to  give  useful  instruction,  I  desist 

1  It  is  quoted  in  the  Decret.  c.  in  Art.  de  Pcenit.  Dist.  L 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF   THE  MODES  OP  SUPPLEMENTING  SATISFACTION — VIZ.,  INDULGENCES 

AND  PURGATORY. 

Dirisions  of  the  chapter, — I.  A  summary  description  and  refutation  of  Popish  indul- 
gences, sec.  1,  2.  II.  Conftitation  by  Leo  and  Augustine.  Answer  to  two  o  jections 
urged  in  support  of  them,  sec.  8,  4.  A  profane  love  of  filthy  lucre  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope.  The  origin  of  indulgences  unfolded,  sec.  5.  III.  An  examination  of  Popish 
purgatory.  Its  horrible  impiety,  sec.  6.  An  explanation  of  five  passages  of  Scripture 
by  which  Sophists  endeavour  to  support  that  dream,  sec.  7,  8.  Sentiments  of  the 
ancient  Theologians  concerning  purg&tory,  sec.  10. 

Sections. 

1 .  The  dogma  of  satisfaction  the  parent  of  indulgences.    Vanity  of  both.    The  reason 

of  it.  Eyidence  of  the  ararice  of  the  Pope  and  the  Romish  clergy :  also  of  the 
blindness  with  which  the  Christian  world  was  smitten. 

2.  View  of  indulgences  given  by  the  Sophists.     Their  true  nature.    Refutation  of 

them.    Refutation  confirmed  by  seven  passages  of  Scripture. 

3.  Confirmed  also  by  the  testimony  of  Leo,  i»  Roman  Bishop,  and  by  Augustine.     At- 

tempts of  the  Popish  doctors  to  establish  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and  even  :  upport  it  by  Apostolical  authority.    First  answer. 

4.  Second  answer  to  the  passage  of  an  Apostle  adduced  to  support  the  dogma  of  indul- 

gences. Answer  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  other  passages,  and  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Augustine,  explaining  the  Apostle's  meaning.  Another  passage  from  the 
same  Apostle  confirming  this  view. 

5.  The  Pope's  profane  thirst  for  filthy  lucre  exposed.    The  origin  of  indulgences. 

0.  Examination  of  the  fictitious  purgatory  of  the  Papists.  1.  From  the  nature  of  tne 
thing  itself.  2.  From  the  authority  of  God.  8.  From  the  consideration  of  the 
merit  of  Christ,  which  is  destroyea  by  this  fiction.  Purgatory,  what  it  is.  4. 
From  the  impiety  teeming  from  this  fountain. 

7.  Exposition  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  in  support  of  purgatory.     1.  Of  the 

unpardonable  sin,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  are  some  sins  afterwards 
to  be  forgiven.    2.  Of  the  passage  as  to  paying  the  last  farthing. 

8.  3.  The  passage  concerning  the  bending  of  the  knee  to  Christ  by  things  under  the 

earth.  4.  The  example  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  in  sending  an  oblation  for  the  dead 
to  Jerusalem. 
0.  5.  Of  the  fire  which  shall  try  every  man's  work.  The  sentiment  of  the  ancient  theo- 
logians. Answer,  containing  a  reductio  ad  abiurdum.  Confirmation  by  a  passage 
of  Augustine.  The  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  What  to  be  understood  by  nre.  A 
clear  exposition  of  the  metaphor.  The  day  of  the  Lord.  How  those  who  suffer 
loss  are  saved  by  fire. 
10.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  ancient,  but  refuted  by  a  more  ancient  Apostle.  Not 
supported  by  ancient  writers,  by  Scripture,  or  solid  argument.  Introduced  by 
custom  and  a  zeal  not  duly  regulated  by  the  word  of  God.  Ancient  writers,  as 
Augustine,  speak  doubtfully  in  commending  prayer  for  the  dead.  At  all  events, 
we  must  hold  by  the  word  of  God,  which  rejects  this  fiction.  A  vast  difference 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modem  builders  of  purgatory.  This 
shown  by  comparing  them. 

1.  From  this  dogma  of  satisfaction  that  of  indulgences  takes  its 
rise.     For  the  pretence  is,  that  what  is  wanting  to  our  own  ability  is 
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hereby  supplied ;  and  they  go  the  insane  length  of  defining  them 
to  be  a  dispensation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  martyrs  which 
the  Pope  makes  by  his  bulls.  Though  they  are  fitter  for  hellebore 
than  for  argument, — and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  these  fri- 
volous errors,  which,  already  battered  down,  begin  of  their  own  accord 
to  grow  antiquated,  and  totter  to  their  fall ; — ^yet,  as  a  brief  refutation 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  unlearned,  I  will  not  omit  it.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  indulgences  have  so  long  stood  safe  and  with  impunity, 
and  wantoned  with  so  much  fury  and  tyranny,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  into  how  deep  a  night  of  ignorance  mankind  were  for  some 
ages  plunged.  They  saw  themselves  insulted  openly,  and  without 
disguise,  by  the  Pope  and  his  bull-bearers  ;  they  saw  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  made  the  subject  of  a  lucrative  traflSc,  salvation  taxed  at  a 
few  pieces  of  money,  nothing  given  gratuitously ;  they  saw  what  was 
squeezed  from  them  in  the  form  of  oblations  basely  consumed  on 
strumjiets,  pimps,  and  gluttony,  the  loudest  trumpeters  of  indulgences 
being  the  greatest  despisers ;  they  saw  the  monsters  stalking  abroad, 
and  every  day  luxurating  with  greater  licence,  and  that  without  end, 
new  bulls  being  constantly  issued,  and  new  sums  extracted.  Still 
indulgences  were  received  with  the  greatest  reverence,  worshipped, 
and  bought.  Even  those  who  saw  more  clearly  than  others  deemed 
them  pious  frauds,  by  which,  even  in  deceiving,  some  good  was 
gained.  Now,  at  length,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world 
have  begun  to  bethink  themselves,  indulgences  grow  cool,  and  gradu- 
ally even  begin  to  freeze,  preparatory  to  their  final  extinction. 

2.  But  since  very  many  who  see  the  vile  imposture,  thefl,  and 
rapine  (with  which  the  dealers  in  indulgences  have  hitherto  deluded 
and  sported  with  us),  are  not  aware  of  the  true  source  of  the  impiety, 
it  may  be  proper  to  show  not  only  what  indulgences  truly  are,  but 
also  that  they  are  polluted  in  every  part.^  They  give  the  name  of 
treasury  of  the  Church  to  the  merits  of  Clirist,  the  holy  Apostles  and 
Martyrs.  They  pretend  as  I  have  said,  that  the  radical  custody  of 
the  granary  has  been  delivered  to  the  Eoman  bishop,  to  whom  the 
dispensation  of  these  great  blessings  belongs  in  such  a  sense,  that  he 
can  both  exercise  it  by  himself,  and  delegate  the  power  of  exercising  itto 
others.  Hence  we  have  from  the  Pope  at  one  time  plenary  indulgences, 
at  another  for  certain  years ;  from  the  cardinals  for  a  hundred  days, 
and  from  the  bishops  for  forty.  These,  to  describe  them  truly,  are  a 
profanation  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  a  delusion  of  Satan,  by  which 
the  Christian  people  are  led  away  from  the  grace  of  Grod  and  the  life 
which  is  in  Christ,  and  turned  aside  from  the  true  way  of  salvation. 
For  how  could  the  blood  of  Christ  be  more  shamefully  profaned  than 

1  French,  "  n  est  expedient  de  monstrer  ici  non  seulement  queUes  aont  lea  indul- 
gences, comme  ils  en  usent ;  mais  du  tout  que  c'est,  a  les  prendre  en  leur  propre  et 
meilleure  nature,  sans  quelque  qualitc  ou  vice  accidental;" — ^it  is  expedient  here  to 
show  not  only  what  indulgences  are  as  in  use,  but  in  themselres,  taking  them  in  their 
proper  and  best  form,  without  any  qualification  or  accidental  vioe. 
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by  denying  its  sufficiency  for  the  remission  of  sins,  for  reconciliation 
and  satisfaction,  unless  its  defects,  as  if  it  were  dried  up  and  exhausted, 
are  supplemented  from  some  other  quarter  ?  Peter's  words  are :  "  To 
him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  whosoever 
belie veth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x.  43) ;  but 
indulgences  bestow  the  remission  of  sins  through  Peter,  Paul,  and 
the  Martyrs.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin,"  says  John  (1  John  i.  7).  Indulgences  make  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  an  ablution  of  sins.  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (  i.e. 
a  satisfaction  for  sin)  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,"  says  Paul  (2  Cor. 
V.  21),  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
Indulgences  make  the  satisfaction  of  sin  to  depend  on  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs.  Paul  exclaimed  and  testified  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
Christ  alone  was  crucified,  and  died  for  them  (1  Cor.  i.  13).  In- 
dulgences declare  that  Paul  and  others  died  for  us.  Paul  elsewhere 
says  that  Christ  purchased  the  Church  with  his  own  blood  (  Acts  xx. 
28).  Indulgences  assign  another  purchase  to  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
"  By  one  ofieririg  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified," 
says  the  Apostle  (Heb.  x.  14).  Indulgences,  on  the  other  hand, 
insist  that  sanctification,  which  would  otherwise  be  insufficient,  is  per- 
fected by  martyrs.  John  says  that  all  the  saints  *J  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb "  (Rev.  vii. 
14).     Indulgences  tell  us  to  wash  our  robes  in  the  blood  of  saints. 

3.  There  is  an  admirable  passage  in  opposition  to  their  blasphemies 
in  Leo,  a  Roman  Bishop  (ad  Palajstinos,  Ep.  81).  "Although  the 
death  of  many  saints  was  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  f  Ps.  cxvi. 
l'^)>  yet  no  innocent  man's  slaughter  was  the  propitiation  of  tne  world. 
The  just  received  crowns,  did  not  give  them  ;  and  the  fortitude  of 
believers  prixluced  examples  of  patience,  not  gifts  of  righteousness ; 
lor  their  deaths  were  for  themselves ;  and  none  by  his  final  end  paid 
the  debt  of  another,  except  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whom  alone  all  are 
crucified — all  dead,  buried,  and  raised  up."  This  sentiment,  as  it 
was  of  a  memorable  nature,  he  has  elsewhere  repeated  (Epist.  95). 
Certainly  one  could  desire  a  clearer  confutation  of  this  impious  dogma. 
Augustine  introduces  the  same  sentiment  not  less  appositely :  **  Al- 
though brethren  die  for  brethren,  yet  no  martyr's  blood  is  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins:  this  Christ  did  for  us,  and  in  this  conferred 
upon  us  not  what  we  should  imitate,  but  what  should  make  us  grateful," 
(August.  Tract,  in  Joann.  84).  Again,  in  another  passage :  "  As  he 
alone  became  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  might 
make  us  to  be  with  himself  sons  of  God,  so  he  alone,  without  any  ill 
desert,  undertook  the  penalty  for  us,  that  through  him  we  might, 
without  good  desert,  obtain  undeserved  favour"  (ad  Bonif.  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  4).  Indeed,  as  their  whole  doctrine  is  a  patchwork  of  sacrilege 
and  blasphemy,  this  is  the  most  blasphemous  of  the  whole.  Let 
them  acknowledge  whether  or  not  they  hold  the  following  dogmas : 
That  the  martyrs,  by  their  death,  performed  more  to  God,  and  merited 
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more  than  was  necessary  for  themselves,  and  they  have  a  large  surplus 
of  merits  which  may  be  applied  to  others ;  that  in  order  that  this 
great  good  may  not  prove  superfluous,  their  blood  is  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  out  of  both  is  formed  the  treasury  of  the 
Church,  for  the  forgiveness  and  satisfaction  of  sins ;  and  that  in  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  words  of  Paul :  "Who  now  rejoice  in 
my  sufferings,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church"  (Col.  1 
24).  What  is  this  but  merely  to  leave  the  name  of  Christ,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  him  a  vulgar  saintling,  who  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  crowd  ?  He  alone  ought  to  be  preached,  alone  held 
forth,  alone  named,  alone  looked  to,  whenever  the  subject  considered 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  expiation,  and  sanctification. 
But  let  us  hear  their  propositions.  That  the  blood  of  martyrs  may 
not  be  shed  without  fruit,  it  must  be  employed  for  the  common  good 
of  the  Church.  Is  it  so  ?  Was  there  no  fruit  in  glorifying  God  by 
death  ?  in  sealing  his  truth  with  their  blood  ?  in  testifying,  by  con- 
tempt of  the  present  life,  that  they  looked  for  a  better  ?  in  confirming 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  disabling  the  pertinacity 
of  the  enemy  by  their  constancy  ?  But  thus  it  is.  They  acknowledge 
no  fruit  if  Christ  is  the  only  propitiation,  if  he  alone  died  for  our  sins, 
if  he  alone  was  offered  for  our  redemption.  Nevertheless,  they  say, 
Peter  and  Paul  would  have  gained  the  crown  of  victory  though  they 
had  died  in  their  beds  a  natural  death.  But  as  they  contended  to 
blood,  it  would  not  accord  with  the  justice  of  God  to  leave  their  doing 
so  barren  and  unfruitful.  As  if  God  were  unable  to  augment  the 
glory  of  his  servants  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  gUls.  The 
advantage  derived  in  common  by  the  Church  is  great  enough,  when, 
by  their  triumphs,  she  is  inflamed  with  zeal  to  fight. 

4.  How  maliciously  they  wrest  the  passage  in  which  Paul  says, 
that  he  supplies  in  his  body  that  which  was  lacking  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ !  (Col.  i.  24).  That  defect  or  supplement  refers  not  to  the 
work  of  redemption,  satisfaction,  or  expiation,  but  to  those  afflictions 
with  which  the  members  of  Christ,  in  other  words,  all  believers,  be- 
hove to  be  exercised,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  flesh.  He  sayb, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  still  remains — viz.  that 
what  he  suffered  in  himself  he  daily  suffers  in  his  members.  Christ 
so  honours  us  as  to  regard  and  count  our  afflictions  as  his  own.  By 
the  additional  words — ^for  the  Church,  Paul  means  not  for  the  re- 
demption or  reconciliation,  or  satisfaction  of  the  Church,  but  for 
edification  and  progress.  As  he  elsewhere  says,  "  I  endure  all  things 
for  the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory"  (2  Tim.  ii.  10).  He  also  writes 
to  the  Corinthians :  "  Whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation 
and  salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring  of  the  same  sufierin^ 
which  we  also  suffer"  (2  Cor.  i.  6).  In  the  same  place  he  immedi- 
ately explains  his  meaning  by  adding,  that  he  was  made  a  minister 
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of  the  Church,  not  for  redemption,  but  according  to  the  dispensation 
which  he  received  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  if  they  still 
desire  another  interpreter,  let  them  hear  Augustine :  "  The  sufferings 
of  Christ  are  in  Christ  alone,  as  in  the  head ;  in  Christ  and  the  Church 
as  in  the  whole  body.  Hence  Paul,  being  one  member,  says,  *  I  fill 
UD  in  my  body  that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.' 
Therefore,  0  hearer,  whoever  you  be,  if  you  are  among  the  members 
of  Christ,  whatever  you  suffer  from  those  who  are  not  members  of 
Christ,  was  lacking  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ"  (August,  in  Ps.  xvi.). 
He  elsewhere  explains  the  end  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostles  under- 
taken for  Christ :  "  Christ  is  my  door  to  you,  because  ye  are  the  sheep 
of  Christ  purchased  by  his  blood :  acknowledge  your  price,  which  is 
not  paid  by  me,  but  preached  by  me "  ( Auffust.  Tract,  in  Joann. 
47 ').  He  afterwards  adds,  "  As  he  laid  down  nis  life,  so  ought  we 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  to  build  up  peace  and  maintain 
faith."  Thus  far  Augustine.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  imagine  that 
Paul  thought  anything  was  wanting  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
regard  to  the  complete  fulness  of  righteousness,  salvation,  and  life, 
or  that  he  wished  to  make  any  addition  to  it,  after  showing  so  clearly 
and  eloquently  that  the  grace  of  Christ  was  poured  out  in  such  rich 
abundance  as  far  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  sin  (Rom.  v.  15).  All 
saints  have  been  saved  by  it  alone,  not  by  the  merit  of  their  own  life 
or  death,  as  Peter  distinctly  testifies  (Acts  xv.  11)  ;  so  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  God  and  his  Anointed  to  place  the  worthiness  of  any  saint 
in  anything  save  the  mercy  of  God  alone.  But  why  dwell  longer  on 
this,  as  if  the  matter  were  obscure,  when  to  mention  these  monstrous 
dogmas  is  to  refute  them  ? 

5.  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  these  abominations,  who  taught  the 
Pope  to  enclose  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  in  lead  and  parchment, 
grace  which  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  dispense  by  the  word  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  Undoubtedly  either  the  Gospel  of  God  or  indulgences  must  be 
false.  That  Christ  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  with  all  the  abun- 
dance of  heavenly  blessings,  with  all  his  merits,  all  his  righteousness, 
wisdom,  and  grace,  without  exception,  Paul  bears  witness  when  he 
bays,  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Clirist,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  "  (2  Cor.  v.  20, 
21).  And  what  is  meant  by  the  fellowship  {xosmvla)  of  Christ,  which, 
according  to  the  same  Apostle  (1  Cor.  i.  9),  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
Gospel,  all  believers  know.  On  the  conti*ary,  indulgences,  bringing 
forth  some  portion  of  the  grace  of  God  from  the  armoury  of  the  Pope, 
fix  it  to  lead,  parchment,  and  a  particular  place,  but  dissever  it  from 
the  word  of  God.  When  we  inquire  into  tne  origin  of  this  abuse,  it 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  this,  that  when  in  old  times  the  satisfactions 
imposed  on  penitents  were  too  severe  to  be  borne,  those  who  felt 
themselves  burdened    beyond  measure  by  the  penance  imposed, 
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petitioned  the  Church  for  relaxation.  The  remission  so  given  was 
called  indulgence.  But  as  they  transferred  satisfactions  to  God, 
and  called  them  compensations  by  which  men  redeem  themselves 
from  the  justice  of  Grod,  they  in  the  same  way  transferred  indulgences, 
representing  them  as  expiatory  remedies  which  free  us  from  merited 
punishment.  The  blasphemies  to  which  we  have  referred  have  been 
feigned  with  so  much  effrontery  that  there  is  not  the  least  pretext 
for  them. 

6.  Their  purgatory  cannot  now  give  us  much  trouble,  since  with 
this  axe  we  have  struck  it,  thrown  it  down,  and  overturned  it  from 
its  very  foundations.     I  cannot  agree  with  some  who  think  that  we 
ought  to  dissemble  in  this  matter,  and  make  no  mention  of  purgator}-, 
from  which  (as  they  say)  fierce  contests  arise,  and  very  little  edifi- 
cation can  be  obtained.     I  myself  would  think  it  right  to  disregard 
their  follies  did  they  not  tend  to  serious  consequences.     But  since 
purgatory  has  been  reared  on  many,  and  is  daily  propped  up  by  new 
blasphemies ;  since  it  produces  many  grievous  offences,  assuredly  it  is 
not  to  be  connived  at,  however  it  might  have  been  disguised  for  a  time, 
that  without  any  authority  from  the  word  of  God.  it  was  devised  by 
prying  audacious  rashness,  that  credit  was  procured  for  it  by  fictitious 
revelations,  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  that  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
were  ignorantly  wrested  to  its  support.     Although  the  Lord  l)ears 
not  that  human  presumption  should  thus  force  its  way  to  the  hidden 
recesses  of  his  judgments ;  although  he  has  issued  a  strict  prohibition 
against  neglecting  his  voice,  and  making  inquiry  at  the  dead  (Deut. 
xviii.  11),  and  permits  not  his  word  to  be  so  erroneously  contemin- 
ated.     Let  us  grant,  however,  that  all  this  might  have  been  tolerated 
for  a  time  as  a  thing  of  no  great  moment ;  yet  when  the  expiation  of 
sins  is  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  satisfaction 
is  transferred  to  others,  silence  were  most  perilous.     We  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  raise  our  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  cry  aloud  that 
purgatory  is  a  deadly  device  of  Satan  ;  that  it  makes  void  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  that  it  offers  intolerable  insult  to  the  divine  mercy ;  that 
it  undermines  and  overthrows  our  faith.     For  what  is  this  purgatory 
but  the  satisfaction  for  sin  paid  after  death  by  the  souls  of  the  dead  ? 
Hence  when  this  idea  of  satisfaction  is  refuted,  purgatory  itself  is 
forthwith  completely  overturned.*     But  if  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from 
what  was  lately  said,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  satisfaction, 
expiation,  and  cleansing  for  the  sins  of  believers,  what  remains  but 
to  hold  that  purgatory  is  mere  blasphemy,  horrid  blasphemy  against 
Christ  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  sacrilege  by  which  it  is  daily  defended, 
the  offences  which  it  begets  in  religion,  and  the  other  innumerable 
evils  which  we  see  teeming  forth  from  that  fountain  of  impiety. 

7.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  it  is  their  wont  falsely 
and  iniquitously  to  fasten,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  wrench  out  of 

1  French,  "  TeUement  que  si  on  ote  la  fantasie  de  satisfaire,  leur  purgatorie  8  en  Ta 
l>a8 ;" — so  that  if  the  fancy  of  satisfying  is  taken  away,  down  goes  their  purgatory. 
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their  hands.'  Wlien  the  Lord  declares  that  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Grhost  will  not  be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  the  world 
to  come,  he  thereby  intimates  (they  say)  that  there  is  a  remission  of 
certain  sins  hereafter.  But  who  sees  not  that  the  Lord  there  speaks 
of  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  But  if  this  is  so,  what  has  it  to  do  with  their  pur- 
gatory, seeing  they  deny  not  that  the  guilt  of  those  sins,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  is  there  expiated,  is  forgiven  in  the  present  life  ?  Lest, 
however,  they  should  still  object,  we  shall  give  a  plainer  solution. 
Since  it  was  the  Lord's  intention  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  pardon  from 
this  flagitious  wickedness,  he  did  not  consider  it  enough  to  say,  that 
it  would  never  be  forgiven,  but  in  the  way  of  amplification,  employed 
a  division  by  which  he  included  both  the  judgment  which  every 
man's  conscience  pronounces  in  the  present  life,  and  the  final  judg- 
ment which  will  be  publicly  pronounced  at  the  resurrection  ;  as  if  he 
had  said,  Beware  of  this  mahgnant  rebellion,  as  you  would  of  instant 
destruction  ;  for  he  who  of  set  purpose  endeavours  to  extinguish  the 
offered  light  of  the  Spirit,  shall  not  obtain  pardon  either  in  this  life, 
which  has  been  given  to  sinners  for  conversion,  or  on  the  last  day 
when  the  angels  of  God  shall  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and 
the  heavenly  kingdom  shall  be  purged  of  all  that  offends.  The  next 
passage  they  produce  is  the  parable  in  Matthew :  "  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any 
time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing"  (Matth.  v.  25,  26).  If  in  this  passage  the 
judge  means  God,  the  adversary  the  devil,  the  officer  an  angel,  and 
the  prison  purgatory,  I  give  in  at  once.  But  if  every  man  sees  that 
Christ  there  intended  to  show  to  how  many  perils  and  evils  those 
expose  themselves  who  obstinately  insist  on  their  utmost  right,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  what  is  fair  and  equitable,  that  he  might  there- 
by the  more  strongly  exhort  his  followers  to  concord,  where,  I  ask, 
are  we  to  find  their  purgatory  ?  ^ 

8.  They  seek  an  argument  in  the  passage  in  which  Paul  declares, 
that  all  things  shall  bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  ''  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  "  (Phil.  ii.  10).     They 
take  it  for  granted,  that  by  **  things  under  the  earth  "  cannot  be  meant 
those  who  are  doomed  to  eternal  damnation,  and  that  the  only  re- 
maining conclusion  is,  that  they  must  be  souls  suffering  in  purgatory. 
They  would  not  reason  very  ill  if,  by  the  bending  of  the  knee,  tiie 
Apostle  designated  true  worship ;  but  since  he  simply  says  that  Christ 
has  received  a  dominion  to  which  all  creatures  are  subject,  what  pre- 

1  Matth.  xii.  82 ;  Mark  iii.  28 ;  Luke  xu.  10 ;  Matth.  t.  26. 

2  The  French  adds  the  foUowing  sentence :  "  Bnef,  que  le  passage  soit  regard6  et 
nrins  en  sa  simple  inteUigence,  et  il  n»y  sera  rien  trouve  decequils  pretendent;  - 
P  abort  let  the  passage  be  looked  at  and  taken  in  its  simple  meaning,  and  there  wiU 
^  nothing  found  in  it  of  what  they  pretend. 

VOL.  r.  ^^ 
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vents  us  from  understanding  those  "  under  the  earth"  to  mean  the 
devils,  who  shall  certainly  be  sisted  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Gk)d, 
there  to  recognise  their  Judge  with  fear  and  trembling  ?  In  this  way 
Paul  himself  elsewhere  interprets  the  same  prophecy :  "  We  shall  aU 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  written.  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  God  (Rom.  xiv.  10, 11).  But  we  cannot  in  this 
way  interpret  what  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse :  "  Every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are 
in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  v.  13).  This  I  readily  admit;  but  what 
kinds  of  creatures  do  they  suppose  are  here  enumerated  ?  It  is  absol- 
utely certain,  that  both  irrational  and  inanimate  creatures  are  com- 
prehended. All,  then,  which  is  affirmed  is,  that  every  part  of  the 
universe,  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  heaven  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
earth,  each  in  its  own  way  proclaims  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

To  the  passage  which  they  produce  from  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (1  Maccab.  xii.  43),  I  will  not  deign  to  reply,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  include  that  work  among  the  canonical  books.  But  Augustine^ 
holds  it  to  be  canonical.  First,  with  what  degree  of  confidence  ?  "  The 
Jews,"  says  he,  *'  do  not  hold  the  book  of  the  Maccabees  as  they  do 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the  Lord  bears 
testimony  as  to  his  own  witnesses,  saying.  Ought  not  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  Law,  and  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  concern- 
ing me  be  fulfilled  ?  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  But  it  has  b^n  received  by 
the  Church  not  uselessly,  if  it  be  read  or  heard  with  soberness."  Jer- 
ome, however,  unhesitatingly  affirms,  that  it  is  of  no  authority  in  es- 
tablishing doctrine ;  and  from  the  ancient  little  book,  De  Expoaitione 
Symbolic  which  bears  the  name  of  Cyprian,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in 
no  estimation  in  the  ancient  Church,  And  why  do  I  here  contend 
in  vain  ?  As  if  the  author  himself  did  not  sufficiently  show  what  de- 
gree of  deference  is  to  be  paid  him,  when  in  the  end  he  asks  pardon 
for  anything  less  properly  expressed  (2  Maccab.  xv.  38).  He  who 
confesses  that  his  writings  stand  in  need  of  pardon,  certainly  proclaims 
that  they  are  not  oracles  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  may  add,  that  the 
piety  of  Judas  is  commended  for  no  other  reason  than  for  having  a 
firm  hope  of  the  final  resurrection,  in  sending  his  oblation  for  the  dead 
to  Jerusalem.  For  the  writer  of  the  history  does  not  represent  what 
he  did  as  furnishing  the  price  of  redemption,  but  merely  that  they 
might  be  partakers  of  eternal  life,  with  the  other  saints  who  had  fallen 
for  their  country  and  religion.  The  act,  indeed,  was  not  free  from 
superstition  and  misguided  zeal ;  but  it  is  mere  fatuity  to  extend 
the  legal  sacrifice  to  us,  seeing  we  are  assured  that  the  sacrifices  then 
in  use  ceased  on  the  advent  of  Christ. 

1  See  August,  contra  Secundum  Gaudentii  Epistolam,  cap.  28. 
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9.  But,  it  seems,  they  find  in  Paul  an  invincible  sup^rt.  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  overthrown.  His  words  are,  "  Now  if  any  man 
build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shfJl 
declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burnt, 
he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire  " 
(1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15).  Wliat  fire  (they  ask)  can  that  be  but  the  fire 
of  purgatory,  by  which  the  defilements  of  sin  are  wiped  away,  in  order 
that  we  may  enter  pure  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ?  But  most  of  the 
Fathers  ^  give  it  a  different  meaning — ^viz.  the  tribulation  or  cross  by 
which  the  Lord  tries  his  people,  that  they  may  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  defilements  of  the  flesh.  This  is  much  more  probable  than  the 
fiction  of  a  purgatory.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  them,  for  I 
think  I  see  a  much  surer  and  clearer  meaning  to  the  passage.  But, 
before  I  produce  it,  I  wish  they  would  answer  me,  whether  they  think 
the  Apostle  and  all  the  saints  have  to  pass  through  this  purgatorial 
fire  ?  I  am  aware  they  will  say,  no ;  for  it  were  too  absurd  to  hold 
that  purification  is  required  by  those  whose  superfluous  merits  they 
dream  of  as  applicable  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  But  this 
the  Apostle  aflorms ;  for  he  says,  not  that  the  works  of  certain  persons, 
but  the  works  of  all  will  be  tried.^  And  this  is  not  my  argument, 
but  that  of  Augustine,  who  thus  impugns  that  interpretation.^  And 
(what  makes  the  thing  more  absurd)  he  says,  not  that  they  will  pass 
through  fire  for  certain  works,  but  that  even  if  they  should  have  edified 
the  Church  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  they  will  receive  their  reward 
after  their  works  shall  have  been  tried  by  fire.  First,  we  see  that  the 
Apostle  used  a  metaphor  when  he  gave  the  names  of  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  to  doctrines  of  man's  device.  The  ground  of  the  metaphor 
is  obvious — viz.  that  as  wood  when  it  is  put  into  the  fire  is  consumed 
and  destroyed,  so  neither  will  those  doctrines  be  able  to  endure  when 
they  come  to  be  tried.  Moreover,  every  one  sees  that  the  trial  is  made 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Therefore,  in  following  out  the  thread  of  the 
metaphor,  and  adapting  its  parts  properly  to  each  other,  he  gave  the 
name  of  fire  to  the  examination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  just  as  silver 
and  gold,  the  nearer  they  are  brought  to  the  fire,  give  stronger 
proof  of  their  genuineness  and  purity,  so  the  Lord's  truth,  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  submitted  to  spiritiial  examination,  has  its  authority 
the  better  confirmed.  As  hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  when  the  fire  is 
applied  to  them,  are  suddenly  consumed,  so  the  inventions  of  man, 
not  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  cannot  stand  the  trial  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  forthwith  give  way  and  perish.     Li  fine,  if  spurious  doc- 

1  Chrysoetom,  Augustine,  and  others ;  see  August,  Enohirid.  ad  Laurent,  cap.  68. 

2  The  French  adds,  "  auquel  nombre  universel  sont  enclos  les  Apostres ;" — ^in  which 
universal  number  the  Apostles  are  included. 

8  French,  "  Texposition  que  font  ai^ourdhui  nos  adversaires ; " — the  expomtion  which 
our  opponents  give  in  the  present  day. 
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trines  are  compared  to  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  because,  like  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  they  are  burned  by  fire  and  fitted  for  destruction, 
though  the  actual  destruction  is  only  completed  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  it  follows  that  the  Spirit  is  that  fire  by  which  th^  will  be  proved. 
This  proof  Paul  calls  the  day  of  the  Lord;  using  a  term  common  in 
Scripture.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  take  place  whenever 
he  in  some  way  manifests  his  presence  to  men,  his  face  being  speci- 
ally said  to  shine  when  his  truth  is  manifested.  It  has  now  been 
proved,  that  Paul  has  no  idea  of  any  other  fire  than  the  trial  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  how  are  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of  their  works 
saved  by  fire  ?  This  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imderstand,  if  we  con- 
sider of  what  kind  of  persons  he  speaks.  For  he  designates  them 
builders  of  the  Church,  who,  retaining  the  proper  foundation,  build 
different  materials  upon  it ;  that  is,  who,  not  abandoning  the  princi- 
pal and  necessary  articles  of  faith,  err  in  minor  and  less  perilous 
matters,  mingling  their  own  fictions  with  the  word  of  Grod.  Such, 
I  say,  must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  work  by  the  destruction  of  their 
fictions.  They  themselves,  however,  are  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  ;  that 
is,  not  that  their  ignorance  and  delusions  are  approved  by  the  Lord, 
but  they  are  purified  from  them  by  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  those,  accordingly,  who  have  tainted  the  golden  purity 
of  the  divine  word  with  the  pollution  of  purgatory,  must  necessarily 
suffer  the  loss  of  their  work. 

10.  But  the  observance  of  it  in  the  Church  is  of  the  highest  antiq- 
uity. This  objection  is  disposed  of  by  Paul,  when,  including  even 
his  own  age  in  the  sentence,  he  declares,  that  all  who  in  building  the 
Church  have  laid  up  something  not  conformable  to  the  foundation, 
must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  work.  When,  therefore,  my  opponents 
object,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  for  thirteen  hundred  years  to 
offer  prayers  for  the  dead,  I,  in  return,  ask  them,  by  what  word  of 
God,  by  what  revelation,  by  what  example  it  was  done  ?  For  here 
not  only  are  passages  of  Scripture  wanting,  but  in  the  examples  of  all 
the  saints  of  whom  we  read,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  seen.  We  have 
numerous,  and  sometimes  long  narratives,  of  their  mourning  and 
sepulchral  rites,  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  praj^rs.*  But  the  more 
important  the  matter  was,  the  more  they  ought  to^iiave  dwelt  upon 
it.  Even  those  who  in  ancient  times  offered  prayers  for  the  dead,  saw 
that  they  were  not  supported  by  the  command  of  God  and  legitimate 
example.  Why  then  did  they  presume  to  do  it  ?  I  hold  that  herein 
they  suffered  the  common  lot  of  man,  and  therefore  maintain,  that 
what  they  did  is  not  to  be  imitated.  Believers  ought  not  to  engage 
in  any  work  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  propriety,  ba  Paul  enjoins, 

1  French,  "  L'Escritare  raconte  souTentesfois  et  bien  au  long,  comment  les  fideles  ont 
pleur6  1a  mort  de  leurs  parens,  et  comment  ils  les  ont  enseyelis ;  mais  qu'Us  aj«nt  prio 
pour  eux,  il  n'en  est  nouvelles^" — Scripture  relates  oftentimes  and  at  great  lengtli, 
how  the  faithful  lamented  the  death  of  their  relations,  and  how  they  buried  them :  but 
that  they  prayed  for  them  is  never  hinted  at. 
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(Bom.  xiv.  23)  ;  and  this  conviction  is  expressly  requisite  in  prayer. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  they  were  influenced  by  some 
reason ;  they  sought  a  solace  for  their  sorrow,  and  it  seemed  cruel 
not  to  give  some  attestation  of  their  love  to  the  dead,  when  in  the 

Eresence  of  God.    All  know  by  experience  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
uman  mind  thus  to  feel. 

Received  custom  too  was  a  kind  of  torch,  by  which  the  minds  of 
many  were  inflamed.  We  know  that  among  all  the  Gtentiles,  and  in 
all  ages,  certain  rites  were  paid  to  the  dead,  and  that  every  year  lus- 
trations were  performed  for  their  manes.  Although  Satan  deluded 
foolish  mortals  by  these  impostures,  yet  the  means  of  deceiving  were 
borrowed  from  a  sound  principle — ^viz.  that  death  is  not  destruction, 
but  a  passage  from  this  life  to  another.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  superstition  itself  always  left  the  Gentiles  without  excuse  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Qt)d,  because  they  neglected  to  prepare  for  that 
future  life  which  they  professed  to  believe.  Thus,  that  Christians  might 
not  seem  worse  than  heathens,  they  felt  ashamed  of  paying  no  omce 
to  the  dead,  as  if  they  had  been  utterly  annihilated.  Mence  their  ill- 
advised  assiduity ;  because  they  thought  they  would  expose  themselves 
to  great  disgrace,  if  they  were  slow  in  providing  funeral  feasts  and 
oblations.  What  was  thus  introduced  by  perverse  rivalship,  ever  and 
anon  received  new  additions,  until  the  highest  holiness  of  the  Papacy 
consisted  in  giving  assistance  to  the  suffering  dead*  But  far  better 
and  more  solid  comfort  is  furnished  by  Scripture  when  it  declares, 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;"  and  adds  the  reason, 
"  for  they  rest  from  their  labours  "  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  We  ought  not  to 
indulge  our  love  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  perverse  mode  of  prayer  in  the 
Church.  Surely  every  person  possessed  of  the  least  prudence  easily 
perceives,  that  whatever  we  meet  with  on  this  subject  in  ancient  writers, 
was  in  deference  to  public  custom  and  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 
I  admit  they  were  themselves  also  carried  away  into  error,  the  usual 
effect  of  rash  credulity  being  to  destroy  the  judgment.  Meanwhile 
the  passages  themselves  show,  that  when  they  recommended  prayer  for 
the  dead  it  was  with  hesitation.  Augustine  relates  in  his  Confessions, 
that  his  mother,  Monica,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  remembered  when 
the  solemn  rites  at  the  altar  were  performed ;  doubtless  an  old  woman's 
wish,  which  her  son  did  not  bring  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  but  from 
natural  affection  wished  others  to  approve.  His  book,  De  Gura  pro 
Mortuis  Agenda,  On  showing  Care  for  the  Dead,  is  so  foil  of  doubt, 
that  its  coldness  may  well  extinguish  the  heat  of  a  foolish  zeal.  Should 
any  one,  in  pretending  to  be  a  patron  of  the  dead,  deal  merely  in  pro- 
babilities, tne  only  effect  will  be  to  make  those  indifferent  who  were 
formerly  solicitous.^ 

1  French,  *'  Le  liure  qu'il  &  compost  tout  expres  de  cest  argument,  et  qu'il  a  intitule, 
Bu  soin  pour  lea  morts,  est  enveUopee  en  tant  de  doutes,  qu'il  doit  suffire  pour  refroidir 
ccux  qui  7  auroyent  devotion ;  pour  le  moins  en  Tcgrant  qu*il  ne  s'aide  que  de  conjec- 
tures bien  legeree  et  foibles,  on  Terra  qu*on  ne  se  doit  point  fort  empeecher  d'une  chose 
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The  only  support  of  this  dogma  is,  that  as  a  custom  of  praying  for 
the  dead  prevailed,  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  despised.  But  granting 
that  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  deemed  it  a  pious  thing  to  assist 
the  dead,  the  rule  which  can  never  deceive  is  always  to  be  observed 
— viz.  that  we  must  not  introduce  anything  of  our  own  into  our  prayers, 
but  must  keep  all  our  wishes  in  subordination  to  the  word  of  God, 
because  it  belongs  to  Him  to  prescribe  what  he  wishes  us  to  ask. 
Now,  since  the  whole  Law  and  Grospel  do  not  contain  one  syllable 
which  countenances  the  right  of  praying  for  the  dead,  it  is  a  profanation 
of  prayer  to  go  one  step  farther  than  God  enjoins.  But^  lest  our 
opponents  boast  of  sharmg  their  error  with  the  ancient  Church,  I  say, 
that  there  is  a  wide  diflference  between  the  two.  The  latter  made  a 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  cast 
off  all  concern  for  them ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  doubtful  as  to  their  state ;  assuredly  they  made  no  such 
assertion  concerning  purgatory  as  implied  that  they  did  not  hold  it  to 
be  uncertain.  The  former  insist,  that  their  dream  of  purgatory  shall 
be  received  without  question  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  latter  spar- 
ingly and  in  a  perfunctory  manner  only  commended  their  dead  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  communion  of  the  holy  supper.  The  former  are  con- 
stantly urging  the  care  of  the  dead,  and  by  their  importunate  preaching 
of  it,  make  out  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  offices  of  charity. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  produce  some  passages  from 
ancient  writers,*  which  clearly  overturn  all  those  prayers  for  the  dead 
which  were  then  in  use.  Such  is  the  passage  of  Augustine,  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  eternal  glory  is  expected 
by  all,  but  that  rest  which  follows  death  is  received  by  every  one  who 
is  worthy  of  it  when  he  dies.  Accordingly,  he  declares  that  all  the 
righteous,  not  less  than  the  Apostles,  Prophets,  atnd  Martyrs,  imme- 
diately after  death  enjoy  blessed  rest.  If  such  is  their  condition,  what, 
I  ask,  will  our  prayers  contribute  to  them  ?^  I  say  nothing  of  those 
grosser  superstitions  by  which  they  have  fascinated  the  minds  of  the 
simple ;  and  yet  they  are  innumerable,  and  most  of  them  so  monstrous, 
that  they  cannot  cover  them  with  any  cloak  of  decency.  I  say  no- 
thing, moreover,  of  those  most  shameful  traffickings,  which  they  plied 
as  they  listed  while  the  world  was  stupified.  For  I  would  never  come 
to  an  end ;  and,  without  enumerating  them,  the  pious  reader  will  here 
find  enough  to  establish  his  conscience. 

o\i  il  n*7  a  nulle  importance ; " — The  book  which  he  has  composed  expresslj  on  this 
subject,  and  which  he  has  entitled,  Of  Care  for  the  Dead,  is  enveloped  in  so  many  doubts, 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  cool  those  who  are  dcTOted  to  it ;  at  least,  as  he  supports 
his  view  only  bj  verj  slight  and  feeble  conjectures,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  ought  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  much  with  a  matter  in  which  there  is  no  importance. 

1  See  August.  Homil.  in  Joann.  49.  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  ziii.-xziv. 

2  The  French  of  the  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  is, ''  et  toutesfois  il  y  aura  madere 
assez  ample  de  les  pourmener  en  cette  oampagne,  veu  qu'ils  n'ont  nulle  couleur  pour 
s'excuser,  qulls  ne  sojent  conveincus  d'etre  les  plus  yilains  trompenrs  qui  furent 
jamais ;" — and  yet  there  is  ample  space  to  travel  them  over  this  field,  seeing  thoy  have 
no  colour  of  excuse,  but  must  be  convicted  of  being  the  most  villanous  deceiven  that 
ever  were. 


^  u.m.c 
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